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THE CLOSE OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 


Reform i)assed in 1867, was 
* avowedly a leaj) in the dark. The 
vole for parliariKmlary re])resentalfves 
liad been bestowed 011 classes which had 
hitherto had no voice in the government 
of the country. Practically tlie whole of 
the urban labouring population was now 
entitled to vote, tliough the agricultural 
labourers, the ])easantry of the three 
kingdoms, were still excluded. The work¬ 
ing man had got his vote on the hypotliesis 
that he would use it intelligently and 
responsibly, d'liei c w'as ground, on the one 
side, ft)r expecting that a class numerically 
outweighing the rest would demand legis¬ 
lation in its own interests ; and, on the 
(jthcr, for trusting to the conservative 
instincts of the race to prevent such de¬ 
mands from being excessive. 

It was evident to both the political parties 
that to meet the requirements ol this new 
and ])reponderant element in the elector¬ 
ate must be a jirimary object with every 
government. 11 was likely that any change 
in the character of the representatives 
themselves, in the social rank to which 
they would belong, would be only gradual; 
the actual business of government would 
be in the hands of the same type of legis¬ 
lators and administrators as before ; but 
":hey would have to satisfy the wants of 
new masters, and the new masters would 
have to be educated to a wise exercise of 
their newly-acquired powers. 

Broadly speaking, then, at the moment 
when the new electorate placed Gladstone 
in power instead of Disraeli the attitudes 

IB 


of the two parties were as follows : The 
Liberals believed that their hands were 
strengthened for drastic legislation directed 
against what they regarded as the unjusti- 
lial)lc ])rivileges of the orders of society 
which had hitlierto held the preponderance, 
some of which aj)])eared to the Conserva¬ 
tives in the light of necessary mainstays 
for the support of any orderly social fabric. 

On the other hand, their foreign policy 
was based on the convection that peace 
should be secured, and the horrors of war 
avoided, by carrying concession to the 
utmost limits compatible with national 
honour, and by a confidence in the equal 
readiness of foreign Powers to be guided 
by abstract concei^tions of disinterested 
justice. The Conservatives, on tVie other 
liand, looked to Mic provision of methods 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
working classes without disturbing vested 
interests; and in foreign politics, having a 
complete distrust of our neighbours’ readi¬ 
ness to subordinate their own interests to 
principles of abstract justice, they dwelt 
on the maxim that the best security against 
war is to be found in readiness for battle. 

Ireland presented to Gladstone the most 
immediate and pressing problem. Catholic 
emancipation had not healed the distresses 
of that country, and the Fenian mov'ement 
was only a more violent demonstration 
than usual of the intense discontent from 
which she was suffering. Gladstone 
believed the political disaffection to be the 
product of genuine grievances, which were 
attributed to the British supremacy, and 
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corporation into which the dis¬ 
established Church was formed. 
Irish land presented a no less 
thorny problem. In Ireland, the 
peasant lived on, and by, his 
holding ; there was no demand for 
his labour. The alternative to 
living on his holding at whatever 
rental the landlord or his agent 
might demand, was emigration. 
Most of the peasantry were tenants 
at will, who could be simply evicted 
at six months' notice, and eviction 
meant the comjdete loss of any 
expenditure the tenant had in¬ 
curred in imi)roving his holding, 
although this state of things was 
lo^'ally modified by prevalent 
customs. The demand of the 
jieasantry was formulated in the 
“ Three Fs,” fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, free sale. 

The object of the Land Bill now 
introduced by the (iovernm nt was 
to provide compensation for im¬ 
provements in cases of arbitrary 
eviction, to give sundry local 
customs the force of law, and to 
KING EDWARD IN EARLY MANHOOD assist tenants, by money loans, to 

if those gi ieVances woi e lemovTd, . 
the disaffection would die out. 

These sources of trouble were 
to be found in the agrarian and 
the religious systems existing. 

Roman Catholicism was no longer 
attended by serious disabilities; 
but in a country where more than 
three-fourths of the population 
were Roman Catholics the religious 
endowments were a])])ropriatetl to 
the established Anglican Church. ^ 
while the Church to which tlie 
masses adhered was entirely de- 
jiendent on voluntary support. 

'J'he disestablishment of the An¬ 
glican Church in Ireland was the 
first imiiortant measure jirescnted 
to the new Parliament in 1869. 

To deprive the Church of her 
property, to sever the connection 
of Church and State, to attack the 
supremacy of Protestantism—such, 
in the eyes of opponents, were the 
objects of the Bill, which was 
passed, however, part of the pro¬ 
posal being an arrangement under 
which the equivalent of some two- 
thirds of the Church property was „ 

returned to the new ecclesi^tical 
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become Ireeholders by purchase when the 
landlord was willing to sell. This Bill also 
was passed ; but it shared with the Act of 
Disestablishment the fate of being regarded 
as a concession, not to justice, but to 
violence. The activity of the secret 
societies was not curtailed, and even while 
it was under consideration it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to pass a “ Peace 
Preservation Act,” giving considerable 
powers of summary jurisdiction to magis¬ 
trates and otherwise restricting normal 
liberties in “ proclaimed ” districts. As an 
attempt at conciliation, the measures were 
a complete failure, and the Home Rule 
movement came 
into being — a 
movement dis¬ 
tinct from Feni- 
anism, which 
demanded sepa¬ 
ration, and not 
identical with 
O’Connell’s old 
demand for the 
repeal of the 
Union, but 
having as its 
avowed object 
the creation of 
an Irish Parlia¬ 
ment for the 
conduct of Irish 
government. In 
1870 was passed 
the Education 
Act, empower- 
i n g local a u - 
thorities to es¬ 
tablish schools 
for primary 
education main¬ 
tained chiefly out 
of the rates, with 
the proviso that 
the religious instruction given in such 
schools should be the simple Bible teaching 
supposed to be common to all Christian 
churches and sects. Hitherto, elementary 
schools had been supported almost entirely 
by the contributions of members of different 
religious denominations, the bulk of them, 
of course, Anglican, which merely received 
slight assistance from government grants. 
In such schools it was required that parents 
might, under a ” conscience clause,” with¬ 
draw their children from religious instruc¬ 
tion. It would be hard to name any 
more fruitful source of controversies, to 


a large extent unreasonable but none the 
less violent, than this Education Act, 
associated with the name of W. E. Forster ; 
but these did not arise in an acute form 
till some years later, when the Voluntary 
schools began to find their own mainten¬ 
ance, unsupplemented by public funds, 
increasingly impossible. 

The Nonconformist bodies protested 
against paying rates for the support of such 
schools as were allowed to maintain a 
” Church Atmosphere,” which Anglicans 
and Romanists made a cardinal point 
of maintaining. ” Undenominational” in¬ 
struction being regarded as anti-Anglican, 
while payment 
for denomina¬ 
tional instruc¬ 
tion out of public 
moneys is no 
less objection¬ 
able from the 
other point of 
view, all efforts 
at a compromise 
between the two 
sides have hither¬ 
to failed; and the 
advocates of ex¬ 
clusively secular 
instruction as 
the only road 
t o educational 
peace, seem likely 
to multiply. 
Apart, however, 
from the religious 
question, there is 
a general con¬ 
sensus of oj)inion 
that, although 
elementary edu¬ 
cation by the 
State has not yet 
been turned to 
the best account, much good has already 
been done, and the macliinery has been 
prepared for future developments. But 
the parents in the class for whose special 
benefit the system was devised have 
never displayed any warm apprecia¬ 
tion of its merits, since the children 
are unable effectively to earn wages 
until their school-time is ovei. 

Another attack on cl ass-privilege is to 
be noted in the abolition of promotion by 
purchase in the army—a measure which 
was enforced by Royal prerogative in 
view of the probability that the House ol 



A ROYAL FAMILY GROUP 


Kinff Edward and Queen Alexandra in 1804, then the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, with their first-born child, Prince Albert Vidor. 
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Lords would prevent its enactment by 
process of Parliament. 'I'hal a Lil)eral 
Government should appeal to preroj^ative 
to override Parliament was sufficiently 
paradoxical to look like a constitutional 
innovation. In electoral law one chaiif^e 
of importance was made by the introduc¬ 
tion of the ballot, which has only in ])art 
had the desired and desirable effect of 
sheltering those electors who do not wisl) it 
to be known how their vote has been cast. 

None of th(^ legislation recorded was of 
a character to e.\cite tlie enthusiasm of 
the new electors; and the Ministers’ 


Conference. The result was that the 
Powers acquiesced in the modifications 
of the treaty required by Russia. Great 
Britain, being alone strongly interested in 
the maintenance of the clauses, was unable 
toimjiresshei' view on the other .signatories; 
and the country felt tliat its prestige had 
been lowered in the eyes of Kurope. 

Somewliat similar was the effect of the 
Alabama claim. The Alabama, as pre¬ 
viously related, was a va^ssel built in the 
Mersey whidi esca])ed the vigilance of 
the authorities, ])iit to sea, was handed 
river to the Coniederates, and did immense 



conduct of foreign affairs was still less 
pleasing. In two scjiaralr* affairs, British 
diplomacy had disastrous results. The 
Russian (jovernment took the oppor¬ 
tunity of the outbreak of war brdweeii 
France and Germany to issue a declara¬ 
tion reqmdiating certain clauses in the 
Treaty of Paris, which had followed the 
Crimean War, on the ground that altered 
circumstances had made them no longer 
binding. The claim necessitated the 
assembling of a conference of the Powers 
which had signed the treaty, held in 
London and known as the Black Sea 


damage to the* ]u‘dera1 .shin])iiig in the 
American Civil War. \’(‘ry heavy claims 
for comjieiisation were put in by the 
I'nited States (iovernment, while the 
British relu.st'd to admit that any breach 
of neutrality had been committed. At 
last, in 1871, a treaty was made by which 
the dispute was submitted to an inter¬ 
national court of arbitration. In the 
treaty, the British Government conceded 
practically every one of the American 
demands as to the conditions of the 
inquiry, 1 hough denying that several of 
the conditions were jiroperly applicable ; 
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and the court’s decision was regarded as the Acts ; the war raged round the 
extravagantly favourable to the Americans, doctrine of freedom of contract, which 
This first great attempt to intro- must, in the eyes of one party, be held 

duce the principle of arbitration in the sacred and inviolable, whereas in the eyes 
settlement of international difficulties of the other party the “Freedom” was 
gave an unfortunate impression that a fiction, the tenant or emjdoyee having 

such tribunals would be guided, not juactically r.o ii:)wer to resist pressure on 

by the principles of justice, but by the part of the landlord or employer, 
interest, and where. Britain was con- Jt was not, however, in the field of 
cerned, by ])rejudice against her. The domestic legislation that the 1874 Ministry 

impression was intensified when a was notable. The brilliant chief of the 

dispute as to delimitation of frontiers ruling party found loom for a more 

in the north-west of America was re- dazzling display of his abilities in the 
feria d to the arbitration oi the C-lerman conduct of foreign affairs. The world was 
Kmperor. and was pronijitly decided in suddenly startled by the exceedingly 

favour of the Americans. Thus, l^y ingenious stroke wliich brought the 



QUEEN VICTORIA RECEIVING THE SHAH OF PERSIA AT WINDSOR. ON JUNE 2uth, 1873 


the end of 1872 the Ministry had recently constructed Suez (,anal jiractically 
lost favour with the nation, and a dis- under British control. The canal had 
solution at the beginning of 1874 gave been constructed by Lesseps, and the 
Disraeli a decisive majority. natural jircsumption was that French 

The conservative legislation proceeded influence would predominate, while the 
on the lines of providing the working great actual ])reponderancc lay with the 
classes with opportunities for imjuoving Khedive of Egypt. But the Khedive was 
their condition. The fundamental differ- in want of cash ; and on the strength of 
dice between the attitude of (-onservatism information received, Disraeli purchased 
and that of advanced Liberalism became his shares in the Canal Company on 
apparent in the questions of contract behalf of the British Government, which 
between landlord and tenant, or betwt en thus became very much the largest 
employers and employets. The legisla- shareholder in the concern. The secrecy 
tion systematically recognised the right and the unexpectedness of the t ansaction 
of the two parties to contract them- gave it a peculiarly startling character, 
selves out of the obligations imposed by and at once aroused the excited suspicions 
5168 
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of the political school ■ = „ 

which views with alarm : 

any abnormal extra- ^ 

parliamentary exercise of 
administrative ]) o w e r. 

About the same time*, 
the Eastern ([iieslion was 
again assuming ])ro- 
mimmee. If Russia, on 
the one j)art- succeeded, 
as \\v liax’e st‘en, in 
securing in her own favour 
modifications ol the post- 
Crinu'an dKailv ol ]*aris, 

Tmkey had sma ecded in 
eff('ctual!y ex’ading the 
lultilment ol hi'i own 
])ledges uiuh r lliat in^lrii- 
menl. The gowrnnuMit 
ol tlu' (hristiaii pro- 

\diices ('onliuued to be* i ,m.ii . 

emijKMitly unsatislactoj'v. Charles stewart parnell 
amoun(ingi)ra('licall\ to a :‘‘'«‘<-owned KiuK of itfhind,” Pamoii 

T*/ - f'xorcised wonderful influence both in Parlia- 

mill I ai y 1 Ul(‘0\’ei aj)eOple ment and throughout the country, but hib 
in '1 IIt’ iippearance as co-respondent in a divorce Crihe 

JKllH luall^ was the death-blow to his political career. 



liordering on insurrection. 
Insurrection broke out 
in Bosnia and Herzego- 
\'iiia. and was repressed 
with circumstances ot 
savage brutality, even 
u’hen full allowance is 
ma(h‘ tor inevitable ex- 
;Lggt*ratioiis and highly 
coloured j)ietures of the 
cruelties practised. The 
1 *^ u ro])(ui 11 govt'rnments 
rciuouslratt'd, and the 
lhu ()]»ean po] )u hit ions he- 
caiiu* excited. Turkey 
contiuiu'd to })romise, 
and eontiniit'd not to 
perform, d'lie stories of 
the “ Bulgarian atro¬ 
cities ” aiDiised a ])assion 
ol indignant resentment, 
cspei'ially in Britain and 
in Russia. Tlie govern¬ 
ments still conlined 
theinsclvi's to diplomatic 













"MOONLIGHTING’’ OUTRAGES IN IRELAND: A VISIT FROM •^TpTAIl^SoONmSHT” 
V" serie.s of outrages, chiefly at night. Tlie notices sent to those who wwe to 

e isited were signed Captain Moonlight, and ;hns the members of those societies capie to be knowjj as" MoonUphters. ’ 


THE EVICTION OF AN IRISH HOUSEHOLDER FOR REFUSING TO PAY HIS RENT 
During Hin dishirbed period in Irel.'ind scenes such as that depicted above were of frequent occurrence. Rents could 
not be cfdiected, and in c.on.sequence tlie tenants who refused to pay were forcibly evicted by officers of the police. 


))rtss\ir(‘. iLiul Tiirkt'V slill relied on 
their distriisl ot eneii other to securt' 
hi'i' Ironi [Jiivtliinp; more st'iions. hhit 
knssi.T took upon heisell tlie ohlipnitions 
of Juiroi)e. and in TS77 declared war 
n])on Tnrkt'v in the cliLiracter ol deliuider 
of the (dirisdan pojtnhitions. 

It was j)reeisely in this character that 
Knssia had always intervt ntd : Jhitisli 
Ministers as iin ariahly helieced tlu‘ [diilaii- 
thropic profession to he nothin" but a 
cloak, an excuse which was to he used to 
advance Russian interests to the detriment 
of the Ihitisli Eini)ire. Suspicions of 
Russia ])rcvailed ovtu' indignation against 
Turkey ; tlu‘ conviction was not unusual 
that Russia liad deliherately iostered the 
disturhances, that an excuse might he 
provided for her own aggression. Russia 
flung herself against Turkey, and the 
magnificent defence of Plevna by Osman 
Pasha excited the keen admiration of a 
people alwayj^ ready to sympathise with a 


stubborn l^ght against heavy odds. Lord 
lieaconslield Disrac'li had taken the title 
at the end of i.S7()- felt that the nation 
would be behind liiin in opjiosing Russia. 
The tl(vt was sent to tin' Dardanc'lles ; it 
seemod as if a war with Russia could 
hardly be avoided. Blatant bellicosity 
got its now familiar title of Jingoism 
tiom a popular song of tin* day. 

In the midst of tlu* clamour the public 
was startled by suddenly finding the 
Ivussians and Turks embracing. The two 
powers had concluded the Treaty of San 
Stefano. But the treaty was by no means 
to the liking of the British, as unduly 
strengthening the Russian position, though 
not so miK'h st) as was at first feared. Lord 
Beaconstield claimed that the treaty must 
be submitted to a conference of tin' Powers, 
who were pledged to maintain the Treaty of 
Paris as modiiied by the Black Sea 
Treaty. Tt was still far from certain that 
the war-clouds would dis]x;rse, and native 
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troops were summoned from India to Malta 
for contingeneies—a ])roeeeding whieli, in 
the eyes of many, was a violation of consti¬ 
tutional luinciples. How far tliis practic al 
demonstration of Jhitish u-adiness for 
war influenced Russia may Ik* a matter 
for question ; hut she ass('nt<*(l to the 
British demand, and a congress of tlu* 
Powers was summoned at JVrlin. 

Whc'ther the o])iecls and tlie methods 
of Beaconslield’s di])Iojnacy were wise or 
unwise, tlie nu'thods wc'ic* siiceesslul and 
the* objects wc'ie* attained. Sc'crc'l juc*- 
limin.j V agrc'c'inenls were made se'paratc'ly 
with Russia and with Turke'y : an<l the 
outcome ol tlu* congress was that the 
Balkan Slate's we'ie* d('('la.ied indepc'ude'ul 
[)riu(:i])alili(s, the concessions to Russia 
under the* 'J'le'aty of San Ste'lano we-re 
:urLailed, and the new tre-aty was supple- 
neiited by an Anglo-Turkcsh Ireatw unde'r 
Aiiich (ire'at Ifntain guarante'ed the* m- 
U'grity ol the* Turkisii 
lominion in Asia, in con- 
iideratioii ol whiedi slu* was 
.0 o('(ai])y tlie Island of 
'yprus. Loi'd Be-ae'onslie'ld 
•cturiie'd to ICngland, the* 

)eare‘r. in his own lamous 
)hrase. of " Pe'ace* with 
lonour.” in July, 1S7N. 

In other jiarts ol the 
■nipire, liowe\e‘r, Loid 
beacon she* Id’s policy 
u'oiight tlie Ministry more* 

I Old) I fill ciedit. The |)ro- 
laniation ol a ne-w title 
or the* Ouec'ii a.s baique-ss 
t India at the ope'uing of 
877 u as not unconunonly 
egarde-d in Britain as a 
liece* ol che’ap dis])lay ; 
hough, on the* other hand, 
he Jh'itish mind does not 
nd it easy to aiijireciate 
lie value of even clu’ap dis¬ 
lay in inllueucmg Oriental 
opulations. But the new 
olicy ado|)tc'd towards 
Lfgiiauistan by J.ord 
leaconsheld and his 
bceroy. Lord I.ytton, was 
aught with danger. Ever 
inc.e the re*storation f)f 
)osl Mohammed in 184 j, tlie^ ])rmcq>le ol 
on-intervention had i)ec*n maintained, 
hit in Asia, as in luirope, Russian aggrc's- 
ion was lookc'd iq)on with increasing alarm; 
Russian efforts to obtain influence at the 
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( oiirt ol Kabul were* regarded with well- 
founded jealousy, and tiicre was a sti'ong 
feeling in military circles that strati'gical 
requirenu'iits (h'lnandc'd thi' substitution of 
a ** scic'ntific frontier” loi‘ the I'xisting 
one. The proposals ol the Ihilish (io^*ern- 
ment ap})earc'(l to tlu* Amir, Shere Ali, to be 
merely a cloak for aniiexa.!ion. A Russian 
mission was receivi'd at Kabul, 
and a British mission was 
st()|)|)e(]. 'rin ee Brit ish ( olumns 
enteii'd .AIglianistan in No\’- 
embei, 1878. Sli-re Ali fled, and died: 
the British i stabhshed his son A'akub Khan 
as Amir. Sir Louis ( awignari went to 
l\a.bul as Jhilish Resident, and was eery 
soon muideied. in Se])tenibei . t 87(). The 
aci'ouut ol the wai which loilowed. in 
which Sir Donald Slewa,id and Sir L'redi'i ic 
Robi'i'ls ai'hic’xed their lauiels. has been 
gixeii ill the history ol India. A i hange 
o! governnienl in Biitaui in iNSo bioiight 


The British 
Forces in 
Afghanistan 



THE POLIe.E SEARCHING AN IRISH HOUSE FOR ARMS 

a revel sal of policy, a.iid Abdurrhaman 
was establisheci as an indeiiendeiit ruler. 
In South Africa the Zulu War could at 
best bring little prc'stigi* ; it brought dis¬ 
aster in the affair of Isaudlhwana, though 




THE ASSASSINA'I ION OF LOKD FREDERIC CAVENDISH AND MR. BURKE IN PHCENIX PARK 


riie tuilrayos wliicli iiinrlccti clisaffi-ctiun of tin* Iri.sli aKain.st the government in the early eighties culminated in a 
dastaiflly outias’e in Plurnix Park, Dublin, on tlio morning of May <ith, l.M>2. when Lord Frederic Cavendish, Chief 
secretary ff)r Jielniul, and Mr. 'Ihomas Buike, ijcrmanent Irish Under Secretary, were assassinated by a small band 
of “ Irish InviiicibleL, " Twenly nioii were brought to trial in connection with the crimp, and five of them were hanged. 


tlu' (Tt'dit ()l lii'itisli (oiuagc was iiidis* 
]HitaMv conliinu'd Ity tlic luToic dt'1t'iu’(‘ 
of I'ioi kr’s Di'ilt. And I la* aniu xatitni ol 
Ili(' Tiai.s\*aal K^'piihlit' was iinincdiali'ly 
a^^t'rwa^d^ hi h.-ai laUcr Iruit. 

The .stirial K’^h^lalion liad done Jilllr to 
salisly llic lal)oiij-r]as> rlrctors. Tlio 
tli]*loinalic liniin|ili ol tlic Ircilin ('(.nit^rcss 
was dimnu’d liv llu’ Iroulilcs in Alj.;liani- 
stiiiiand South Alrica. Thtiv was an iin- 
(•as\’ st'nsr in Ihr countrv tliat Lord 
Bca('on>tiold was too lond ol snrprist^s and 
si nsalions, ol k(H'i)ini;thenation 
GUdsfonc llu. dark, ol pla.NiiiKwilh I'liv. 

'riio Ikniiamonl had run six 
years o1 its lilc wlini it dissol\'<‘d 
in i8So, and the Liln'rals rt't nnu'd to powt'r. 
Gladstont' had ndiifd Ironi llu- U‘adorshi]>, 
but tlicM’f was now no j)ossibk' (piostion 
that rdadsloiU' was tlu- loader whom the 
t'lt'cloraU' dtMiiandi'd, and lu* cntonul upon 
his second atIminislration. 


Again 
•n Power 


The Icji^islativt' olforls of the last Liberal 
Governnienl bad been eoneenlrated mainly 
on the Irish Lhiireh Diseslablislmu-nt and 
the Irish Land Act. Ireland was a^ain to 
absorb (dadstone’s attention, ultimately 
t*:^ the pratdieal cxeliision of other matters ; 
wldL' tlu' eonthiel of forei.i^n affairs was 


still dt'slined to be a source of ])oin.ilar 
dissatislaetion. During the Conservative 
term ol ofliee tlu' Irish Home-Rulers, 
thonttli as yet the limitations of the county 
Iranehise kept llieir numbers low, had 
come to be distinetix'ely known as the Irish 
nu'inbers. Lnder tiu' li'adersliip of Charles 
Stiwvart Parnell. tlu'V w’ert' already eon- 
solida.tini; into a ('om])aet and diseii)liTied 
loree with a lar,!;(' c.a])aeity for tlu' syste- 
malie obstmetion of ])ublie business. 
Lnder the new administration they ra])idly 
biu'ame one ol the most elleetively 
oif^anised iorees on record. 

The state ol affairs in Ireland had 
not imjuoved ; aj^itation and or|[^aniscd 
re.sistance to authority’ had increased, 
d'lie first announcement that the (iovern- 
ment did not intend to renew the Peace 
I’reservation Act on its lapse was re- 
f^ardeil with gravi- ap])rehension ; while 
the Irish members c()in])huned that there 
was no in'omise ot immediatelv ])roceeding 
to a new l.and Hill. Certain ])r()posals 
brought iorwninl by one of the Irish mem¬ 
bers were, lunvever, embodied at an early 
date in tlie Bill for Compensation for Dis¬ 
turbance ; but the di‘struction of the Bill 
by the Lords, coujdc'd with the lapse of the 
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THE IRISH LAND LEAGUE: RECREATION TIME IN KlLMAINHAM PRISON 


A new Land Act passed by the Government in face of strenuous opposition did notJiing to settle tijc disturbed (’oiidition 
of the country, and the agitation and outrages continuing, Parnell and other leaders were lodged in Kilinainliain Gaol. 

Peace Preservation Act, was the sipial lor This was llu* caiist' of dnislic nu'asiires ot 
the oiill)rcak of a sei ies of a^L^nairian out- proct'diire, intended to preN eiit tlu'ei'leclix i* 
rages ; and thi‘ jiraclicc of “ boycotting tactii'al use of obstruction ; Inil no method 
—a name taktui from tliat of one ol its has yet been devist'd whi<'h can prevent a 
victims —was t'stablished and carried out delilKTate v\ash‘ ol the time of the Hoiisi'. 
on an extensiv(‘scale. l^(‘nts could not In' The (dn'icion Ihlls wt'i'e passed aftei 
collected, and there was an immense most stormy scenes, and then tlu' new 
number of evictions in conse(|uence. Tlie Laiiil Act was introduced, ol wliit li tlu* 
organisation known as tiie Laiul League, essential feature was tlu' establishnamt 
with which most ol the Irish meiniHMs ol Land ('curls to lix lair n uts instead ol 
were associated, was held resjxinsible ; leaving the amount as one of l)argainiug 
and, in s])ite of some douht whether any- Ixdween landlord and tenant. The .Act 
thing that could he hronght home to them was })assed, in s])ite of strenuous ()])])()silion 
was in actual violariou of tiie law, some of T ^ ible House ol Imnls and the 

its leaders wane arrested. Since there was ® ^ o])(‘u withdrawal of some sup- 

no sort of chance that an Tiish jury would i. porters of tlie (ioverument. 

convict them, the effect lor the Govern- The Parnellites relused to aid 

ment was somewhat ignominious. the Government; the agitation and the out- 

These troubles decided the (ioverument rages continued ; Parnell himself and other 
that coercive nieasures must ]>recede the leaders were lodged in Kilmainhani ; and 
remedial. The Irish members demanded a manih'sto was issiu'd agaiiisf any ]xiy- 
precedence for land reform, and gave ment ol rents till they should he set free, 
warning that a measure of coercion would Tliis had hardly been done when the 
be met by refusal to pay rent. Nevertlie- tragedy of tlu^ Plueiiix Park murders 
less, the Coercion Bills were introduced to occurred, a crime emanating from extre- 
the accompaniment of a j)rolonge(l debate, mist sources in America, and for the time ex- 
an all-night sitting being followed by one treinely injurious to the Irish parliamentary 
of forty-one hours, which the S})eaker party, whom a largo section of the public 
brought to a close only by a summary use persistently believed to bo res]Mnsible. 
of his powers on his own responsibility. By a strange irony it fell to the Gladstone 
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Miliistry to initiate the Biitish occu¬ 
pation of Egypt. The gr(?at financial 
interests there of British and French had 
given those two countries a large control. 
The virtual rebellion of Arahi Pasha the 
boUibardinent of Alexandria b^ the Biitish 
fleet, while the French fleet refused co- 
ojieration, the overthrow ul Arabi by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley at Tel-i‘l-kebir, and the 
establishment of a British control intended 
to be only temporary, have been narrated 
elsewhere. From these events the Govern¬ 
ment did not suffer ; but the same cannot 
be said of the later develoiMiienls. The 
, rise of Mahdism, the mission 

General (iordon, the nobh' but 
Death in • , , 

embarrassing course ol action 

ar oum adoptc'd, and tht‘ disas¬ 

trous delays, owing to which tlu* (iovern- 
ment ex]x:dition, des]Xi.tched to his rescue, 
arrived at Khartoum to find that tlu' place 
had been caj^tured and the hero slain two 
da^s before, January 2()th. i8<S5—th(‘se 
things dealt a disastrous blow whiiii griev¬ 
ously weakened the (ioviTiuiKMit’s prc‘stige. 

At an earlier stage*, too, it had suflered 
severely by the evtmts connected with 
the rt'volt of the 'IVansvaal Boers, tin* 
rout of British troops lyy ;i handlul of 
farmers at Majuba Hill, and tin* reinstate.- 
ment, in 1881, of the Boer Republic ;is un 


act of justice which, by most Boers and 
l^robably by a majority ol British, was 
attributed to pusillanimity. That this was 
a rnisjuilgment ot motive, however unwise 
the experiment in magnanimity may have 
been, is sufficiently attested by the i)osi- 
tion of trusted leadership subse(iuently 
held in the Ihiionist ])arty by chiefs, 
who at this time sliaivd tlie responsibili¬ 
ties of the (Gladstone Caluiud. The details 
ai)j)ear in the African Division. The 
IVnjdeh incident on the . 41 ghan frontier, 
and its close by another relerencc to arbi¬ 
tration, by no means satisfactory to the 
British, belongs to the Indian record, but 
has to be notial here as the last of the 
sc'ries of events abroad which hel]H*d to 
fix on the (lOVci nment the stigmu of a 
peace-at-any-l>nce Ministry. 

Nevertheless, in spile oi tlu^ dissatislac- 
tion over foreign affairs, the Cabinet 
retain(‘d the support ol tiie country by its 
domestic ])olicy. Irt'land luiving taken up 
its share* ol U'gislative time, tbe completion 
of the democratic reform initiat(*d by the 
Conservaiive ” lea]) in the dark ” ol 1807 
was taken in hand, and a Bill was intro¬ 
duced in 1884 lor the ciiiranchisemenl of 
the agricultural as well as tlie urban 
labouring classes. The Government’s 
majority in the House* of Commons was 



THE NILE CAMPAIGN IN 1885: LORD CHARLES BERESFORDS DASH TO KHARTOUM 
The above picture illustrates an incident in the Nile catnpaigrn of 1885, when General Gordon was shut up in Khartoum, 
bravely defending it against the savage hordes of the Mahdi. Making a dash for the Nile, Sir Charles Wilson there 
found steamers and reinforcements from Gordon, but he was too late to save the gallant soldier. Wilson and his 
men being in grave danger from the enemy, an expedition under the command of Lord Charles Beresford was des¬ 
patched to their assistance and sailing up the Nile on the steamer Safia accomplished its object by rescuing the party. 

^ I'l'jiii ill*? ii.iiiitiiij; 1>> riicki-iivMi 
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decisive. J>ul francliiso cxU-iisioii lUTcssi- 
laited also nalisti ibiition oJ constituciicic-s ; 
and the House of Lords (h'lnanded tiiat tJie 
Governni{‘ii(’s Kedistrihinam J-iilJ should 
take ])r(^cedence ot the Jbll extendint^^ the 
Jianehise. the Conservatives elaiiniii;; that 
their oj)|)osition was not diri'cted a/^ains( 
the ])rincij)le of the Hill Ix'lfyre them. 

A ^(.‘nous ('risis seemed iminiiuait, 
and then* were* many ani^ry (h'mands 
ior the abolition (d the lier(*ditary 
C'liamber, or, at lc*ast, lor its n*con- 
struction on lines which would make it 


Cabinet so uneasy that the opportiinitV 
was taken to lesi.^ni wh(‘n they W(‘re 
dt*leated on a snaj) vote on the J»ufl^,^c*t. 
Lord Salisbury, who Jiad siicci'eded Lord 
Heaconsfield in the leadershij) of the 
(.ons(‘rvati\a*s, acec'pted office* in June. 
Hefore the dissolution ol Paiiianu*nt in 
Au.^mst, a measure was |)assed, known 
as the* Ashbourne* Act, un(le*r which 
/'5,()()(),ooo were* advanced l)y the State 
te) facilitate tiie purchaser e)f the-ir holdings 
by Irisli tenants; and various circum¬ 
stances ])roduce*el a stroni^ im])i'e*ssion 



lie) lon|;(er a i e‘ce)^niseel stron^laald of one 
pe)litical ]xart3\ Xe\eithe*le‘ss, the* leaelers 
on botJi siele's were not anxious te) fe)rce 
a great ce)nstitulional stiuggle, anel a 
practical compre)niise* was arriveel at. The 
Franchise Bill was again intrex.liu'eel and 
])asseel in the* ('ommons, but before it was 
dealt with b^’ the Leirels the chiefs of the 
two ])arties agreax.1 ui)on the Kedistributie)n 
Bill. He>nour was satisfied on both siek^s, 
and both Bills became law. 

The death of General Gordon anel the? 
Pcnjdoh affair made the pe)sition of the 


e)f some* sort «)1 iaj)proche*mt‘nt hetween 
the Conser\’ative‘S and the IrisJi leader. 

'I'he re*sult ol 1 he (ie*neral K!e*ction at tlx* 
cle)se of the ye*ar was emban assing. 'J'he 
exteiieled Iranchise had (le)uble‘el Parnell’s 
fe)lle)wing in the House. Added te) the ('e)n- 
servative ranks, the'y exactly e‘aiice*lled the 
total Lil)eral majority. In effect, they 
could make geivernmiait by e*ilher ])arty 
impossible. But the effect on the Liberal 
leader’s minel was what caused most sur- 
]>iise ; it brought home to him that the 
great majority of Irishmen sujiported 
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MR. GLADSTONE INTRODUCING THE HOME RULE BILL ON FEBRUARY 13tii, 1893 
Mr. Gladstone’s solution for the ills which afflicted Ireland was a measure of self-government for that country, and in 
the above picture he is seen introducing his Home Rni^ Bill to the House of Common.s after the constituencies had sent 
him back to power. The Bill passed the Lower House after long discussion, but was thrown out by the House of Lords, 
hruin ihc paiiituij: by K. Ponscaby btapi -s, by *>enni£..(Vn of Messrs, Htury Oruves & Co. 
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l^anicir^ dcinaiids -aconclusion which had 
not lollowed in tlic days when Ic^s than 
half the inenibcrs lioni Ireland were Home 
I^ulers. The claim of a minority liad 
suddenly assumed the character of a 
national demand supported by four-ftfths 
of themdioiial re])reseritatives. How could 
Kiif^land, the chamjhon of op])resse(l 
nationalitii's, refuse* a hearin/^ to such a 
demand? From this time to the end ol 
his life the establishment ol Irish Hoim* 
Rule became (iladstone’s absorbini; |)assion. 
Tlu're wt'i e many 
members of the 
Liberal jiarty 
who had already 
all l)ut yielded 

10 the conviction 
that flu* only 
solution of th(‘ 

11 ish problem lay 
in Home J^uh* ; 
th('i\‘ w('rt; some 
who had Ix'eii 
'ictiv(‘l\' ui f; i n^ 
at least a lar^e 
deli'i^ation ol 
jeowers of local 
s(‘ll -^o\'ernnient. 

Ibit of tlu'Si* till' 
most eiu'r^etic 
Iiad drawn the 
line short of the 
concession of a 
se])arate Irish 
lef;islatui(', and 
the Irish rejire- 
sentat'^•es would 
lie content with 
nothin^' short of 
thai. 'I'lie Liberal 
ranks were sjilit 
in^o these two 
nia’ii di\ lsions ; 
aii'L tliose wlio 
would concede 
a lejL^dslature were 
Irish Parliament, 


a^ain divided. Given an 
slKUild Ireland be repre¬ 
sented at Westminster too ? If so, she 
would be al)le still to hold the balance, to 
control legislation in the sister kingdoms 
while herself fi ei* from their control. I f not, 
she would cease to have a voice in Imperial 
affairs, and to n'alise her partnership in Im¬ 
perial interests. In any case, too, a legis¬ 
lature elected practically by the j)easantry 
could not be trusted to deal fairly with the 
question of land, any more than would a 
legislature elected i)ractically by landlords. 


A number of “ dissf'utient Liberals ” broke 
wholly with their leader, though before his 
intentions were realised he had been able 
to defeat the Salisbury Ministry, and to 
assume the r(‘S])onsibiliiies of othcc'. W’hen 
he introduced two IMlls oiu* ol which was 
to settle the land question by tlie State 
Imying out the landloi'ds and si'lling back 
the land to tlu* jx'asants ; while lh(* otlii'i 
was to establish a Parliarnt'nt in L)ubhn, 
and abolish the re])icsi'iitation at \V(‘sl- 
minster - the combined forces of the ()jjj)o- 
sition pro\a‘d too 
strong, and the 
Home Khile Pull 
was di'leated in 
the House of 
('ominous on tin- 
second i(‘ading. 
Parliament was 
dissolved. Tlu- 
Con SI* r vat i ves 
did not, under 
t h e c i r c u m - 
St an Cl'S, contest 
^eats held by dis¬ 
sentient Libeials. 
and till'(‘lections 
letu rill'd Lord 
Salisbury to 
power with a 
majority virtu¬ 
ally de])endent on 
the Consistent 
siqiport of the 
body now known 
as Liberal l/ni- 
onists. That 
combination did 
not cease to rule 
until t vv e n I y 
years had]lassed; 
for, although 
there was an in¬ 
terval from iSq2 
to i8 ()5, during 
which there w'as again a IJberal Ministry, 
the Liberals, ajiarl from Iris’ii Home 
Rule members, were even tlien in a 
minoi ity, and the House of Lords held itself 
warranted in refusing to recognise the 
com])osite majority which Ministers could 
command as representing the national will. 

Whatever constitutional objections 
might be urged to this doctrine—virtually 
based on the theory that the Irish 
})arty did not count - the Lords found 
tlieir practical justification when a dissolu¬ 
tion flec.isively ejected the Liberals. From 
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l88() lo i 8()2 U](" ('()nsrrvati\’('s lu'ld orfuc, 
sii})|)()rlccl and very materially inlliii'nced 
by the Liberal Unio ists. I'rom i<^f)5 b) IIk' 
end of Conservativi's and Lilx'ral 

Lbiionists, (‘omlniu-d as (he I’liioiiist pa’iy, 
held oriicis 

Lord Salisbury's first administration 
was marked by tliree m('a,suites in which 
llu‘ iuduence of his laberal Unionist sup- 
])orters \N'as])romir,enl. An Irish ('oercion 
Act was a.(xoin- 
j)aniedbya Land 
A('t aiit holism;.; 
a revision ol tlu' 
rents lixed by (lu' 
land court, and 
(he jirovision ol 
rclud for tiaiants 
whose payments 
wen' in arrc'ars. 

In 1888 a ^^rt'al 
nu'asuie was in- 
trodiux'd ;4ivin,L;' 
extensi\'(' ])o\n(‘is 
td local go\'ein- 
mi'iit to locally- 
eU'Cied bodies 
county councils, 
district couiu'ils. 
and boroui;h 
councils, but 1 his 
w«i,s not cxteii- 
d('d to Ireland. 

And in i 8 (p. it 
was decided 1 liat 
llK'Cost ol educa¬ 
tion, which was 
made. ('omi>ul- 
sory, oui^ht to be 
borne by the 
State. riience- 
forth all ])aicnis 
could obtain ('U'- 
n lent ary ednea- 
tmn for tlu'ii 
childn'ii without 
making any 
din'ct contribu¬ 
tion to the cost. 

Tin* period is also notewortlu’ in other 
l^arts of tlu' glolx' for the delimitation of 
the spheres ol influence ol the varirms 
Kuro])ean Powers in Afric a, and for IIk* 
final aniKsxation ol Ihirina. At home, 
the Irish question was jdaci-d on an altered 
looting liy the “ Parnell C'ornmission,” a 
state inquiry which acquitted the Irish 
leaders of thecomjdicity in crime* with which 
they had been char^jed. The tlissolution 


in i8()2 so re'duce'd the Unionist forces 
th%l Gladstone, with the siqiport ol the 
Irish, was able' to eject the-m firmi ol'lice-. 

The* iK'W Goxa'rmiii'Ut introdiice'd a lU'W 
liome* Rule Ihll. this time re-tainin;.; the 
Irish repre'se'iitative s at We st minste r ; 
and on its reje'ction by the* Lords ('ontimu Ll 
(o “ fill up the cup." but could ('any n(> 
etfecti\a‘ le;.;islation eX('('i»t in the' fie ld of 
finance', whe-re' constitutional practice' le)r- 
bade the inter- 
xention of the 
h e 1 e d i t a r y 
Chamber. Con- 
se()uently the one' 
le'f^acy to tlie 

nation ol this 

.M i n i st r \ — led 
first l)y Cdael- 
stone, and lale'r 
on, alter the' 

a;^('(l statesman’s 
retire'ine'iit, by 
Loid Kose'bery 
was the system 
known as the 
"De'ath Dutie'S," 
vvhich ])i()vide(l 
a su bst a n t i a 1 
source ol re'venue 
from j^raduated 
char;.;e’S on the' 
value' ol i)ro]H'rty 
ehan.i^ini; hands 
owiiii; to the 
ele'ath of the 
eiwner. The base 
])rinci])les ol the 
nu'asure are, that 
all ])r(q)('rty ac- 
epiireel without 
efloi t on the' ])ai t 
of the e)wn('r 
owes se)me(hin.i; 
extra to the e'om- 
inunity, ane.1 that 
;; r e a t w e a 11 h 
owes not only 
more, but a 
larger percenla^^e' than moderate' wealth, 
and mexlerate wealth than poverty. 

1 he Geeve’rnme'iit majority was small at 
the best. A chance defeat broiif^dit about 
its resie^nati«)n : I.orel Salisbury took 
olfic'e, auel immediate'ly dissolve'el. The' 
Unionists were re'turneel to power with a 
majority of 151) ove'r the combined . 
Opposition ; anei the Liberal winf^ of the 
]xirty now elefinitely amalgamate^el with 
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EDWARD VII. OPENING HIS FIRST PARLIAMENT; THE KING AND QUEEN IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON FEBRUARY 14th, 1901 















THE CORONATION OF KING EDWARD VII. AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON AUGUST 9th, 19 i2 
The coronation of Edward VII., who succeeded to the throne of the United Kingrdom of Great Britain and Ireland at the death of Queen Victoria, on January ■22nd, 1901, was arranged 
for June 26th, 1902, but two days before that date the startling announcement was made that the King was seriously ill, and that the ceremony must be postponed. His Majesty’s 
condition was extremely critical, but after undergoing an operation, which, happily, proved successful, he speedily recovered, and was crowned in Westminster Abbey on August 9th. 
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the ConserviitivTs. The hitler title almost 
disap]X*ared from popular ]XLrlaiice, iii 
which the official name of Unionist was 
gradually disjdaced foi* tlie old nami* ol 
lory, while the official name of Liberal 
yielded to that of l^adical. 

From the p()])ular j)oint of vi(‘w, the suc¬ 
cession of Irisli Land Acts, whether just or 
nijust to the landlords, had consiih'iahlx' 
mitigated the agr;irian grievances, and the 
consciousness that there was at ;iny rate a 
large body ot English and Scottisli o])inion 
favourable to 
H o m e 1 < u 1 e 

tended to dis- 
couragi' such vio- 
leiK'c as would be 
likely to nlienate 
such sym])athy. 

Unionist govern- 
mi'iits, howi'Vt'r, 
have continued 
in the diri'ction 
ol conci'ssion to 
the tenant class ; 
and an experi¬ 
ment was made 
in the Irish Local 
(ioviTinnent Act 
of in the 

ho])e that the de¬ 
legation of large 
powers of local 
govern HUM it to 
locally elected 
bodies would 
weaken the de¬ 
mand for a 
se})arate legisla¬ 
ture. The effects 
of the Free Edu¬ 
cation Act were 
felt in the great 
difficulties now 
encountered by 
the voluntary 
schools in maintaining efticitmey. Sub¬ 
scriptions dwindled: when the subs('ribers 
found themselves in anv tasi- requiriHl 
to provide money for the education 
of other jieople's children, they were 
not disposed to kei*]) uj) their voiunfary 
contributions as well ; and the jirocess 
was commenced, which has already birn 
adverted to, of aiqilying public funds for 
the relief of denominational schools. 

Lord Salisbury’s energies, however, were 
attracted to foreign affairs rather than to 
domestic legislation. His position and 


rejuilalion enal)led him to adojit a more 
conciliatory and less aggressivi' attitude 
than would hav(‘ been easy for a l^arty 
which (lid not rejjnseiit the Eeai'onsheld 
tradition: and, on the othi'i hand, he had 
the strong sui)])ort ol that section of 
Liberals who lookcal on Lord Rosebery as 
their child when hi' ndiised (o intervene 
forcibly —as many ol the ()p|)ositi(ai de- 
siri'd - in tin* Armenian troubles ol Turki‘y. 

The ])rincii)le that the iiide])endent 
aiTion ot si'parati' ]^)Wi'is should 1 h‘ 
eli(.‘cked and re- 
])]ac(‘d by tin; 
concerted j'tres- 
sure ol luii'ope 
became tljc guid¬ 
ing ruh' : whil(‘ 
it sullered Iroiii 
tlii^ undoubted 
drawbai'k that 
the eoncerted 
action ol hairo])e 
is (' \c-(‘edingly 
(hriicidt to S(d 
in motion. The 
. possibilitil's of 
suidi a conci'i't 
('annot b('ignoi- 
ed. and si'i've as 
a chi'ck on iiidi- 
\’idiiahst aggi'es- 
S’Vi'iiess. I'hi'se 
princij)l('s lound 
cx])ression also 
in connection 
with the Tnri'o- 
(iri'ek War, and 
at a later stage, 
will'll the. Uoxer 
i n s 11 r r e c t i o n 
brought about 
concerted luiro- 
])ean interven¬ 
tion in China, 
and considerable 
diplomatic skill was required to limit the 
general scramble for Chinese territory, 
laavers of the ])rinci]>le of arlatration 
lound considerable satisfaction in the 
adojition ol that method for settling a 
bonndary disjmte with Venezuela in i8qf), 
since tin* result demonstrated that anti- 
British decisions in such courts need no 
longer be regarded as a f oregone conclusion. 

British relations with European Powers 
were seriously endangered for a moment 
when, on the conclusion of the reconquest 
of the Egyptian Sudan by Lord Kitchener, 
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cluH‘R‘i .1 ;is till'liberator. In tlu‘year i8()4 diet, and a ]M()\in( ial liid Zemstvo— 
li('emancipated also tlie pi'asants in Poland above that in <'very .t^oveinment. rni- 


and Trans('ancasia, and in 
l8()b the ])easants on the 
im])erial deniesiu's, and 
restrictc'd the infliction of 
cor])oral juinishnient. 

>sb)\v lor the first time 
Inrtlu'r retorms could b(' 
carried out. Tlie judicial 
system n'as separaie(l 
from lli(‘ executi\’e and 
n'orj^anised : iihil by 
jur\' was mirotluc(‘(L and 
the taxation re.t^mlaled. 
The ec'onomic condition 
and t he prodm'tiv(‘ ]a)wer 
of lh(‘ ein|)ii(‘ iiK'i(‘ast'd 
ra[)i<ily. Tfie Tsa.i\ as has 
reenill.y bc'cn diseoxa'retl, 
ev(’n lhom;iit si'iiousK- of 



vc:rsal conscri])tion was 
now iutrodiK’cd. It was 
now ])ossil)le to take 
si'iious ste])s towards 
sjaeadini; culture aiuon^ 
tlie ]H‘0])le. It is t rue that 
out ot a Ihidj^et ol 
/ 47,1 ;p,()-4 ill iShj. only 
/7/o.(S7ohad lu'cii a])]>li(‘d 
to educational purposes, 
lint the tii^ures e^radually 
ros<“. and tliousands ot 
schools were louilded. Oil 
tilt' whoKx e\’en in tlu* 
di'jiai tmeiil ot ]niblic 
educ;itiou, a moie lilx'ial 
spirit ])i(‘vai]e(I. In the 
year a lilieral 

statute was passed loi 


^a'antim; a constilutiona 1 ALEXANDER ii., tsar of Russia (],(. uiiix ei silies. Russia 


p)\'ernment ; his untimely 
assassinat ion piaw eiih'd 
him trom ( arr\ iii,i.;' out his 


A innn of lib»*ral inclinations, Iu« rosohit ly 
.set liiinsolf to carry out R'forms, but tho 
N iliilisls w»^re clcli'rniined ni>on Ins destruction, 
and he was assassinated on Marcli l.'Uli, is.si. 


had seldom had a molt' 
philanlhi'o]>ic monarcdi. 
And \'et the hie ol this 


scheme. He ;.;a\’e the i.,Mi\’('rnmt‘Uts a sort 'I'sar, whose motto was “ Jusliee. li,t;ht, 
ol aulonomy, and ('stablishecl in e\ery and lree(h)m,” w.as liaapieiit 1\' atbaujited, 
ilisirici an iudc|''e:ideiilly elected district Just as tlie rustic j'opulatieii of the 



NIHILIST CONSPIRACIES IN RUSSIA; CONDEMNED MEN AND WOMEN ON THE SCAFFOLD 
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REACTION IN RUSSIA AND CHANGE IN TUHIIEY 


Kiissijin prox'inccs funiislK's llu' lust iin- 
inat(Ti:il toi new n-lij^qons seels, 
so (lie liall-culuealtul world ol Russia is a 
lerlile soil lor ('xa ry soil of “ ideas.” 

dlie sliidi'Uts es])e('ially, who wi'i'e S('rii- 
]niIoiisly prevaaited Irijiii re('(‘ivaiif^^ a sound, 
inlell(*etual discipline, weiU' often led astray 
by sensi'less o])])i‘ession and still inort‘ 
sensi'less n'lorins. The Tsar, whih* in the 
inijierial snniint'r j;ai‘den, was shot at by 
a student, Denudrins, un A])ril itith. 
Alexander did not allow this to divca t him 


from the path of reform. On June bth, 
i 8()7, a lh)le, Anton lierc-sovsky, aimed at 
him, altlioufjh Ik* had l)estowt*d lu'iU'fits 
on the Poll's. The folly of such inexperi¬ 
enced youths was outdone by the brutality 
of the ])oli('e, which ])rovoked the j^realest 
indif^mation. Nihilist soci(*ties with wiiU*- 
spread branches were fountled at home and 
abroad. Secret newspapers were ])ul)lished, 
terrorism was ])rea('hed, new assassina¬ 
tions wei'c attempted, until finally the Tsar 


was blow'n to jiieci's by a bomb (brown 
under his carriai^e on March t ph. iSNi. 
d lic murder was a I’li al blow toi Ihe 
h'ei'-thinkin;:^ I’arly, loi tlic supporters of 
dc'Spotism and brnle lorce wen* ri;;ht when 
they asserted that the ]U‘o])l(* did not yet 
kiKAv the ])ro]>er usi* of libi-rty. 'I'he 
n.‘j)rcsentaliy('S of this ri'actionaiy mo\’e- 
UK'nt, Ivan Aksakov the Slavo])liil and 
Michail Katkof, acquired more inthu'iice, 
('S])j‘cially since they had bi'en able to 
impii'ss on the educated sections ol the 
])eo])le till' idea, that ab¬ 
solutism, orthodoxy, and 
many barbaions cnstoniri 
of the ])eo])le, whicli it wa.i 
])iM’M)sed to cradiiMte, lu'- 
lonyu'd to the essenee ol 
Russian, and, in lact, oi 
Slayonic, life. WMien, 
thci'cfore, Alexander’s son. 
Alexander 111., had 
mounted thi' throne, they 
became all-])owerlnl. more 
i'S])eeially their associate 
('onslani ine l^)bied()no- 
ste\'. who was made 
Procurator-(hneral of the 
Holy Sy’uod in iSSo. d'he 
ship of stati' was oik'c 
more stei'ied into the 
vortex of reai'lion. 

Alexander TIT. was 
known, liki' his iathc'r, to 
have had a leanini^ towards 
I iberal ideas ; but the 
manner of his fat heir’s 
death di^stroy^cd all 
jM()S])e<d of his actinc^u])on 
tlK'in, and sex erity tow’ard.s 
C'verydhiiy^ which was 
suspected ol association 
w’ith a reyolutionary t)ro- 
paj.^anda wars increased 
instead of beiiyi; relaxed. 
I'he inainti'iianei' of order 
by an extraordinarily ela¬ 
borate sy'stemof eS])iona{;e 
and by police methods, which liax e had no 
])arallel in Western JCurope excejd durini^ 
jieriods of religious persecution, inevitably 
has exceedingly ugly concomitants, and 
among these was cruel juqmlar ]K'rsecution 
of the Jew's, wdiich w^as encouraged instead 
of being checked by tin* Govi'inment. 

Alexander III. died in 181)4, and was 
succeeded by the present Tsar, Nicholas IT. 
His reign has been marked by tlie terrible 
disasters of the Japanese wair, wdiich went 
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fai towards dcstroyiiir; Ihr bo^oy of an 
immcnso and irrc'sistibU' Russian powoi' 
from whicli Wosli'iii imaginations had 
lon^ been sufforiut^. On ihr other hand, 
tliere lias hc'en a moment wliiai llie 
friends of freedom were bej^inninj; to 
b(‘lie\a' that by at last snmmonini^ th** 
Duma 1h(‘ Tsar was intiaidin^ to opoii 
t he !:;ates for a sei ions ridorin oi the govern¬ 
ment. riu' m'xt stejis, lidwever. pointed to 
a trinmpli of reaetion ; lu'vertlieless, a 
liope may lie admitted that in sjiite ol 
tlu‘ elan^ of liolts and bars tlu* opening of 


Syria, from the I’l'isian Irontier, iroin 
Servia, and from l’>nli;aria ; it was olili^ed 
in eonse(|ueni'e to a,r;i(‘(* witli the other 
Towers to Russia’sdemands on Mareli i Jth, 
1S71, and also to lay down eertain points 
for tlu* n\i;nlation ol the DainilH* tialfie. 

In 1N7 i th(‘ Iviissian War MinistcM', 
Miljntin. rcor^Liniscd tlie army on tlie 
iikkU'I of the (ii'iinan military system, 
introduenii; general eonsei ijifion and eon- 
siderably inereasini; both tlin numhor 
ol rt‘j,,dmi‘nts and of soldii-is available 
in time of war. TheK.'njion tlu' liaslmii 



THE ASSASSINATION OF ALEXANDER II., TSAR OF RUSSIA, IN l.s.sl 
In consequence of the Russian Government’s severe repression of the revolutionary inovenients, the Niliilists dei eriiiined 
to have revenue upon the Tsar and his oflTicers, and on March l.'Sth, ISKI, a bomb was tlirown at tlie einjieror’s rarriaffc 
near his palace in St. Petersburg, Alexander II. being so severely injured that he diefl a few hours afterwards. 


tht; pates is ajtiirt'riably noartT at hand. 
Reforonro has alrt'ady botai made to tho 
confortMut* in London which, takinp ])lac(* 
durinp flic Fi'anco-Pnissiaii W'ai', roopimcd 
the Iback S(‘a (jiu^stion. and thtaeby led up 
to a revival of the Eastern (juestion in 
general. At that conference Russia secured 
the abolition of the clauses of the Peace 
of Paris of iS5() prohibiting her from 
kee[)inp warslii^is in the Black Sea. The 
Porte had been forced to si'iid a consider¬ 
able body of troops to YtTnim in Arabia, 
and was in receipt of disturbing news from 


(.)ueslion was again brought n])on tlie 
stage by tlu' l*an-Sla\'onic jiarty. 'I'hanks 
to their agitation, a ri^volt bi'okt* out in 
HerzegoviiKi in 1S75, \\'liich the Porli‘ 
did ikjI immediati'iy snjipi'ess. W'Ihmi 
a consular ('ommission ol the Powcms 
and .Austrian intervention led to no result, 
the Porte took decided action, and would 
have restored order in Montenegro, in 
Herzegovina, and in Seivia by sujierior 
force, had not Ignatieff opposed the use 
of menaces. Unfortunately lor tht; Porte, 
the French and German consuls were 



THE TSAR IN OLD RUSSIAN COSTUME THE TSARINA IN OLD NATIVE DRESS 


ALEXANDER Hi.. TSAR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS, AND HIS CONSORT 
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niurdcn'd on iMay in tht* course 

()[ a riot at Salonika, and the' incident cost 
'I'urkey a lieavy i)rice. Hardly had a 
rneinorandinn ol (iortcliakolT secured a 
two months’ armistice amon^ the re- 
voltc'd jnirties. when thc‘ Ihil^arians re- 
vol(e(l in I)r(Miova. Panaj;iurish1(‘, Koj)- 
rivshzitza, (labrovo, and Sr(‘dna.i;ora, and 
W(‘U'crus! ed by the taiiatical popnlatioi' 
with drredliil cruelly llu' “ I>ul{;ai ian 
atro('ities ” execrated l)y (iladstoiie and 
the Ibiebsh I’k'SS. 

On Ma\’ iolli. i|u' Sottas, tlu* 

tli('oloe,ical '-ladeiils. lo.tk np arms in llu' 
ca])ital an<l haiepilily ii‘(|nestt'<l the Siillan. 
who w.e^ lei^aidi-d a'' 

blnidl\- to Russia. 


minded Ali, while the final object was war 
at^ainst Wt'slern Europe. Alter the d(‘- 
iiTlustration of tlu' Soltas in 187!), the fall 
of .Mahmud Ni'dirn l*asha, the (k'|)osltion 
of llie Sultan, and the misca abU' failure ot 
the diplomacy of the (ireat Powers, Chau¬ 
vinism again raisi'd its head. As early as 
()ctob(“r, 1875, the* Turkish inpuMia! news- 
jiaper, “ Jhissind,” had issiital an inspii ing 
and rex'olntionai y a])])('al foi'a crusade ol 
1h(‘ Mohammeilans against the inlldels. 
Sjiecial mcMition was mad(‘ of Algieis, ICast 
I ndia, | ava. Smnatra. and I Ik' Cancasns. In 
1871) the “Sabah”—morning - I hi eateiu'd a. 
geiKM'al l('v\' of ;oo.ooo,()oo M(iliainnu'dans, 
v\ ho wen' to oc('nj>\' 
Ibigland and Russia, 


to dismiss I lie(ii and Nh/ii 
Mahmud Nedini 1 ‘asha. 
to send awa\’ Ignatielf. 
.and l(» I ‘('gill wai' against 
Monlenegi'o. In \ain did 
Abd nl-A/.i/ alti'iniit to 
calm the stoini by sunn 
nioning M^'liemet Riishdi; 
the measure of his wi'ong- 
doing was hill. On .May 
2(ith the new (li aiid \’izii' 
and the Mini'Ui'r of W'ai. 
Hussein Ax iii and Miilhal 
Pasha, declared 1 1 k' Multan 
deposed, and jilaced 
Murad \'.. 1 he elder^l son 
of Abd nl-Mejid. on the 
throne. Ahd nl-A/.iz wa;-. 
Conveyed to his jialace at 
Chi rag an and thei'e 
inur(li'i‘ed, as transpired 
from an iiupnry h.eld in 
1882 ; a few days after 
Hussein ICisha with other 
Miiiistt'rs w'ere assassi- 



Eranei' and Austria, and 
to d('\’astate th(‘si‘ coun¬ 
tries. wdiile (It'rinany was 
to be s[)ared so long as 
she reiiiained neutral. 

The chu'l persons who 
shared in the deposition 
of the Sultan .Abd nl-.Azi/ 
and t he ent hr( meineiit of 
the Sultan .Murad Y. 
well' .Midhat. Hussein 
Ax'ni Miiti'rjiin, Mehimet 
Riishdi. and Zia Jley : of 
these the fust and the 
last well' A’onng Turks, 
while the other two w'eie 
()ld ’['in ks, assinning t his 
distine.tion to be jiossihle 
of maintenance. .Apart 
from t hc'se, t he nieinl lers 
of the A’onng 'J'urkish 
party set their hopes 
particularly on Prince 
Aliirad. as they expected 
him to issue some loim of 


nated in the house ol tary forcp.s by Japan and the roustiuitionai constitution. As a matter 

\1- 11 ,,4. 17,, 1. I , , ii-.volntioiiaiy movcniont within lii.s own land. c c j i at i i -i 

.Mulliat. i!.ven beloie t he of fact, wlii'ii Murad had 


tour of the Sultan Abd nl-A/iz to Europt; 
in the spring of 18^)7. a cons]>iracy had 
Ix'im discoxereil, direi'ted principally 
against the then (Iraud AA/.ir, Ali Pasha. 
The chiefs ol the moxeineut calledthem- 


become sultan, he jiroclainied his intention 
of granting a constitution on July 15th, 
187!) ; but I'ven t hi'u his mind was begin¬ 
ning to be overclouded, and fate willed 
otherwise. Midhal Pasha, was the life and 


st'lves A'oung Turks, in an o])]7osit(* sense 
to that which is conveyed by the terms 
“ Young (h'rmany,” or “ la fiiovine Italia.” 
The objects of this conspiracy w(*re the 
restoration of the old I'urkisli regime and 
of the Turkish Ihnjure. with tlu' complete 
sup[iression of all non-.Mohaminedans; the 
surest means to this end was proclaimed 
to be the arming of the Mohammedan 
people and the murder ot the liberal- 


.soul of the constitutional movement. In 
the winter of iHy() he diiwv u]) a mtunorial 
which he submitted to the Powers. He 
explained that the main cause of the 
decline of the Turkish Em|)ire wars to be 
found not in religious or racial disputes, 
but in a despotic government and the ex¬ 
travagant whims of the Sultan Abd ul-Aziz. 
Midbat Pasha availed himself by })rc- 
ference of tlie services of two famous 
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aiitlioi's, iu'iiLil ;m(l Zia Jii y. 'I'lirsr men AikIliIus 'I'anklii. ]mi1)1is1u‘(1 a liistorv ol 

\v(’ir al^') K'lUlrrs ol llic “ S’oiiii^ 'I'lukis!! Ili<‘Aral) doiiiiiiion in iIk; llx'i lan j)t‘ninMila. 

])a!i\'.” riu'ii aiin^. liowcvcr. wvw not wliicli was l)ast“(l on the somewhat sn))er- 

only i)oliti(;al. hiil i)riinai il>’ literary. It lieial woi k ol Louis X’iardol. and amounted 

is in this department that tlu'ir most to a /.^lorilieati))!) ol Moslian eivilisatiom 

distini;uislM“d sei x iees wiMc ])ei loim(‘d. chai aclerist'd hy a hostile attilmk' to 

d'hey abandoned ih'‘ eonventionahty ol lAiropt' and ('hristianily. Kianal liey, a 

(“lassieal })oetiy and the eonrtly style ol laithlnl si'holar ol his ^u'at master and 

pi'ose wntiiiL. and lound their modi‘l model, Shinassi JAl'endi. tlu' ('K'ator ol 

either in the mexhaustibh' lieasiires ol nnxk-rn Ottoman literature and lan^iiat^e, 

the (/Itoinan ballad ])oi'try and })oj)ular was the most imj)ortant ol all the d ni kish 

lanenaf;<‘. or. as lej^aials the "moderns.’’ poets ol tlu‘modern period. Republished 

in I'ri’neh liltaature. 'V\\v wealth ol a newspa])er undvr the title ol " Ibrel ” 

poetiy and ol moial loree. and especially —pattern - in which he actually delendi'd 

of the ])nie undeliled Ottoman lant^ma^m the ('ommnne ol Palis. His most im- 

existiii':; in the stixies, satiia-s, humorous portant dramatic woik was " Silistria ” or 

tah'S, nairatiw,'., cha|)-bo )ks, chivalrous " \kitan,” the Fatherland. 'fhoufj^h tlie. 

and t)olitical romanci's. ballads, i)U])])et details ol 1 he heroic'(k‘lenc(M)l the Danulx* 

])lays, riddles, and provi'rbs ol the'rurkish » -k forts in 1854 may not be 

nation \vas only waitiuf.^ the discoverer. historically trn(', yet he 

In this res|)ect the efforts of the Voun.L; Kemal secured a striking success 

Turks t'xerc'ist'd a healthy inlluenct* u[)on througl. the exalted tone of 

Ottoman ( ivilisat ion, exam though thi'ir his love for 1 hc'“ fatherland,” a conception 

first etfoits for reloriiiation or revolution formerly unknown to Mohammedanism, 

far excecxled the limits of what was per- and by the ])opnlar style of the work. Its 

rnissible or jiossible. success led tot lie aiithor’sbanishment, after 

Ah Suavi JTfendi was a com])ound of the jiroduction of this ])i(‘ee in Constanti- 

Peter of Amiens aiul Ma/zini ; but he was iM)]>le in 1873. In conjunction with Mehe- 

entirely faithful to tlu' Koran. Zia Rey met Hey. the nephew of the (irand Vizir, 

had, in the year 1859, under the. title of Mahmud Nedim Pasha, lie founded the 





REACTION IN RUSSIA AND CHANGE IN TURKEY 


'I'urkish ncws|)aiH*r, “ Mnklibir.” lliat is. the- 
“ I^cj)()rtcr.” The })a|H‘r was sii])|)n‘ss(*(l 
when the persecution aj^ainst the Youiif^ 
Turks was begun ; the cons])irators made 
tlieir escapt' safely to Paris. TluMe tliey 
came in contact witli Fa/il Mustaia. the 
brother of tin* Khedive* Ismail, wht' liiid 
been banishc'd on account ot his c'laijis 
„ to the h',gvptian succt‘ssiou. 

oMhe*^” The Muklibii ” cont inued to 
V -r I. iippv'ar in Paris and London. 

and thousands ol co])i(‘s wi'i'e 
smuggled into rurki'v ; sonit* numb(“is also 
appeared in Lhench. U o the Lhiropean 
})ubhc at large, liowex ea . t his part v assumed 
a mask of loh'iation. and coneealt'd then 
fanatical zc'al loi Mohaimnedanisin under 
an appear.mce ol liee thought. Undei 
Mahmud l^isha th« \ weie .iinnestied and 
1‘ecalled. Zia and Ki/a Im\’. who had 
lormerly been ambassadois m Ti-hiian 
and Si. I\'teisbmg. wi‘re then the loimiost 
in enlightening thetiiand \'i/n upon the 
conii)lii'at(.‘d Ibilgaiian question .ind the 
jirobh'iu of the (atholic Armenians. 
At this [u'l iod tln'ic was also .i 'I'm kish 


theatre at Stamboul. with a repertoire 
ol forty to fifty pieces, jxirtly original 
and ])aitly translations of .Moliere by 
AhiniMl Vesik. or of Schiller by Ahmed 
Midhat lifft'iidi, tlu* editor of tlu^ official 
Turkish n(‘ws])a])i*r ; W-sik also jniblished 
some iinqis in Turkish f(»r the use* of 
schools, and took part in the composition 
ol a great dictionaiy. Miinit Lffeiidi 
translated part ol V'oltaire’s “ Lntieliens 
el Dialogues Philosophi(|iies.'’ and followed 
the example ol Fuad in ))ioposing the 
(‘XtiMision and regulation ol the narrow, 
<'rooke<l slieets ol Slamboul. Ihiblii' 
libraries weio lounded : .\bd nl-.\/i/. bi'gan 
a zoological gaiden. and in llu' mediial 
school ot the ^eiaglio ol (jalala a museum 
ol natural objects was opiaied to tlie public. 

'Idle loundation ol the “ I'ni\'ei sit \- " ol 
( onstantinople can onl\' hi* di-scribcd as a 
laihne. Strangely enongh, some decades 
l.iter. in till.' miweiueiit loi' till- emancipa¬ 
tion ol women, which loiiiid e.\j)iession in 
I.S()5 111 the newspa|)ei ol I’ahii 1‘Ttendi. 
“Khanimlai a .Makhsiist iazcla.” leinale col- 
laboi aloi s liki- l"al ima Alija. N igiai ( haniiii 



EXPELLING THE JEWS FROM RUSSIA: A SCENE AT THE BALTIC RAILWAY STATION 
Wanderers on the face of the earth, the Jews have found their way into all parts of the world, but in few lands has thcii 
presence been welcomed, while in many countries they have been the victims of cruel treatment. Russia has been 
particularly unkind to the ancient people, as indteated i^ the above picture, perseputing them with nuieh harshness. 
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THE LAST VISIT OF THE SULTAN ABD UL-AZIZ TO THE MOSQUE AT BAGDSCHA 
Turkey's ■siininiary methods of high politics are well illustrated in the case of Ahd uhAziz, who. aftoi liciiig (h;])Ose ' 
was taken to his palace at Chiragaii and there pul to death by the new Grand Vizir and the MinistLi oi War. 


Kdiilijt'li Zt'lira.. Falir-on-Nisa. Makbiila 
Lt'iiiiaii, I'jiui.' W'ltliidc, and l\cin‘SU‘. 
iintwitlistaiidin^’ 1 li t‘i r 
lliorouf.;!! kiK t\N Icdi;!' ol 
Oriental and lunopcan 
laiif^nan'cs and inoials, 

^^|)okt‘ out stronf;ly nn ihc 
.side oi the 'N’onn,!;' 'I'ui k.s 
on beliall ol llie stUMi^lb- 
cnin^ and itTcnlion ol 
.Mohainniedan ensloin^ 
and ot till' avoidance ol 
luiropean eixalisalion in 
in(‘t bods ol cdiK alion. At 
tbe same tinu- \'ainl)ery 
lovfcasls Iroin ibis 
woman’s moN’ement an 
approximation to Wb^slern 
manners and tbe bt't^in- 
niipL"()l a benelieial uborm 
ot llu‘ stale and ol soeitdy. 

l’])()n tbe whole, it is by 
no mt'ans easy to ^.^ain a 
(dear idea ol tbe tbeories 
and ideals ot tlu.* modern 
Yoniif:; Turkish i»arty. Their first oflicial 
leader was tbe riierkess general, Hussein 
Pasha He was joinetl by numerous 


adherents, who calb'd tbemseb'e^ b'edayiji, 
eonsj)iiatois oi’ maityrs. I'Aaai at ibal 
time. iSGo, tbi^ lu'<- 
lederat i( >n ol ()l toniaiis 
w as aimin.e al the lollow- 
m,^ |>onit.s ; a leloi in ol 
InikeN’ by the I'niks 
wit bout (list iiiiT ion ol lail b 
and not by lMiii»pe. tbe 
abolition ol despolie 
,qo\'ei nmeiit. a i esponsibli' 
Minislrv ei>mi)osi‘d ol 
lioiioiii able statesmen, 
and a ('bamber eompoS(>d 
ol members ol i;JI tbe 
races and rt‘li!.;ions xNitbin 
tbe Ottoman luniJire. 
Kbair ed-din I’asba and 
Khalil Sherd Pasha, jnir- 
su(‘(l till' same objt'eis 
und(‘r Abd ul-A/iz, and 
weu' sup[)orted by Zia 
liey aiul Ktanal P>ey m 
wiitin;.; and sjieecb, and 
by Ali and Fuad in tbe 
government. They develojK'd great plans, 
and actually suceetuled in obtaining ap- 
jiroval lor some of them fruui Uie tyi aunical 



MURAD V., SULTAN OF TURKEY 
When on May ‘iiUh. 1 >( 76 , the Sultan Abd ul- 
Aziz was deposed, Murad V., the eldest .son ol 
Abd ul-Mejid. was placed on the thione. His 
reign, however, was brief, as he was deposed, 
owing to insanity, in August of the same year. 

I'lL.U. \V hikI It. Dmv.i. y 
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NOTABI E LEADERS IN THE TURKISH AND RUS'^ 'AN MOVEMENTS 


VVhrii tlir- Gi.ukI Vizir, McLfiiut Rusluli Pasha, was deposocl in tlip nflif-r was ^iv n to S-uVrl P,>slia; 

(ioiif'ial E'.ii.atirH was pi oniliniit in the Russo-1 iirkish war of is7s, an'was print ijially rf'siir.nsih'c foi ih' treaty o, 
licace between Russ.a ami Tuikey sii^vued at San Stofano; while Ahd ul-Koriin Pasha wa.s an a hie Tiu kish 


SiillaiL who wi'iit So hir as to stuninon an 
Aiinciiian ^'liiirsliaii. A.^atlioii hJlondi. to 
tho ^Ministry. Tin' itroL^iainnu' ol Midliat 
in iS/i) was. ^ejuTahy sj'oakin.i;. liasod 
upon |)i iiK'ipIcs hoiTowcd li'oin tin' Wc'St ; 
!li<‘ stip’ciiLK'y ol law. nni\-(‘isal (‘(paality. 
1 hr St I rn,L;l hviini}; ol the 1 )i\'an a,!:;ainst ihr 
Sria,L;ho, liri'doin ol thr Ihrss. indrinai- 
df'iK (' ol iln’ indiratnrr, icoroanisation ol 
thr adininisli at i\’r powci' with ic^pcct lor 
lilt' Mohaninii'dan Ic^al codt'. hiit al>o in 
at'CDid with W'rsUTn rxixTit'nct'. ordt'V in 
the palacr. a rlian!;!' in Hit' luistt'in jmii- 
ciplf ot MK 'll. I'aii'opran edneation 
lor the plln(■^■^, mania,L;t' td thr pnnrrs 
w!lh l‘iiropcan pi mrrsst's, and thr const'- 
(piriit aholilioii ol sla\fi\. ol pt)lyj;a.my. 
ol rout iihin< s. anti riiniich roccininriil. 


In t'onjnnction with Ta/il and Sriwri 
I*<isha. Midha! dt'lriidrd his ci'i'alions, thr 
(’oust it iilioii, thr Ikirliainrnt. and thr 
Srnalt'. in his “ lltihatl.” Ilr drinandt'd a 
coin|>Irtr st'Nfiancr ol tht' tailiphalr Ironi 
thr snltanalt'. and ap ahohtit>n t)l tht'o- 
ciatic };o\-rrninrnt. 'This proposal tU'rply 
(•llriitlrd tht' stion,:; rcclrsiastiral jiarty t)t 
Iht' rit'.aas. I’litlri thr lollow inj; siiltan. 
Midh.il wastwt'rthrown : and thr inhri itois 
t)l hisitlt'as. thr Kt'lorni rurks. tir Lihrrals. 
as thry prt'lt'i'rt'd to i»i' t'allrd. continnrd 
until it'criilly Hit' si in';,!; It' to srcnir thr 
liht'iation ol tlu' Snltaii Ahtl nl-Ilaniitl 11 . 
and his jH'oiilt' lit tin tht' hantls t)l t lit' ('oui t 
Camaiilla. It may ht' noted that inAla\. 
11)04. [tiihlic attt'iition was ot I'upit'il with 
thr ninioiii ol the iinprisoninnit ol ct'rtain 
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^'oiiiig Turks oi [losilioii. This parly 
iiirhuK'd AhiniMl Iviza, tlu* editor ol the 
“ M('sch\voretMurad l>ev, a kind ol 
l)olilical (diaineU'ou, editor ol tha' “ Misan,” 
'Theodor Kassopc*, the brilliant journalist 
of the “ Haial.” Ismail Keinal Hvy. \ as- 
silaki Hey, Mehemet I beidullah. Said 
Hey. Zia Hc'V, and Ferdi Hev, and i‘\cn the 
Sultan’s brother-in-law, Mahmud Daniad. 
who died on January iNth. i()o^’,, at 
IFussels. In sad toiu’S dot's the Tuikish 
ballad rt'count the deposition of the 
“ Ix'loxed ruler 


tradt' and economie lile by a vast ex¬ 
tension of tht‘ railway sysU'in, were th.e 
objects which this highly faulted monarch 
set bt'lore liimst'lf of liis own fiee and 
vi/,;orous will, lor the jnirpose of raisin, 

“ this iiati(ui of f^entlemen,” as Ijisiuaick 
called t lu'()t lomans, lo the heij^ht of civi¬ 
lisation. In vain did the Sirdar Alxl ul- 
Kerim dii\(‘ back the Seibs at Alexinat/ 
an SeiUernber rst, iSjb. into the valh'y t)l 
(he Morava. On ]S()veml)er 1st the Hashi- 
'oazouks liad made their way beytuid J unis 
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and Stolat/ as lar as the nei|.;hl)ourhood ol 
l^elj.;rade ; tlu' tele;.^ram oi the I sar 
Alexandt'r II.. dt'spatclK'd from Livadia on 
October /,ist, commandt'd a cessation ol 
hostilities. In \'ain did the diplomatic 
and peacelul Sullan resolvi' u|)on the 
extriMiiity ol com])lianC(‘ in thi' pi'ace con¬ 
cluded on February jSth, 

When tlu' How('rs (L'lnaiuled an inde- 
p(‘nd(‘nl administration for I^ul,r;aria. Mid- 
liat Fasha, who had been (irand Vi/ii 
since I)e('(Mnb('i 2_;nd. i.S7b, answeii'd this 
move by j)i oduc- 
iiii; a constilu- 
lion which tlu' 
Sultan imposc'd 
uj)on his ('injuie 
on Dc'cember 
j ;rd. TJiis Re- 
pr(‘senta(i\'(' As 
S('nibl\’ ol 200 
MosU'iiis a,nd ()o 
('hrisliaiis de- 
('lined tlu* ]>ro- 
jiosals ol tlu* 
conleieiu'(‘ ol tlu* 
Howei'S. I,{;na(ieft' 

1 hen Went i ound 
the ('oui'ts ol 
T! u 1 o pe and 
secLii ed t ln' i r 
af^reemeiit to the 
“ London Fio- 
tocol.” whi(di r('- 
('ommeiidi'd the 
Sublime Forte to 
i-eco;:^nis(' t h(' 
autononu’ ol the 
two pio\’inc'es ol 
IHil^^ana and 
ICaslern Roume- 
liLi uiidc'r Chris¬ 
tian ;.;ov(‘i'nors. 
Howe\’ei', Midhu.t 
W'as o\a'rthrown • 
on I'ebruary 5th, 
i<S77. by a i)alace 
revolution, and lulhem. Fasha, his suc- 
ci'ssor, induced the Sultan curtly to decline 
the Russian proju)sals on April (jih. 

On Ajiiil 2 jrd the 'Tsar Alexander 11 . 
infoniied his troo])s at Kisliini'ff that war 
had been declared. On tlu* nif^ht of the 
2 Fh tlu* (Ossacks crossed the Fi'uth, and 
the whol(' army advancc'd into Roumania, 
not, as before, to s(*cui(‘ the “liberation 
of the Christians,” but that of their 
“ Slavonic brothers.” On April 16th 
Ke umania had concluded with Russia a 


Abd ul-A/.iz.” A 

.elooiUN' t cl t (*, 
howe\’t'r. still 
bore lu‘a\'ily ujion 
llu' Ottoman 
I h1 o n e ; on 
A ii^Mist .;i.sl. 
1^70. Muicui \’., 
tlu* hopi* ol the 
Turkish 
jivirlw was de¬ 
posed owm^ to 
in saints, and 
placed in ('onfine- 
inent until his 
death, on .An.i^msl 
2()th. i() 04 . 

He was suc- 
cec'ded by lii . 
brother. Abd ul- 
1 [amid 11., born 
September 2is(. 
1S.42, Hie thiily- 
lourth soven'i^jn 
ol tlu* Ottoman 
House and the 
twenty - t* i ^Hit h 
since the con- 
(pu'sl ol ('on- 
s»anlino[)le. A 
reform of c'duca- 
lion and ol the 
constitution, tlu* 
imiirovenient ol 



Hall] Sherif Pasha 
MINISTERS OF THE 


Meiiemet Rnshdi Pasha 
SULTAN OF TURKEY 


While lioldinjj a Cahiiirt Council with their roIIeaKues at Con¬ 
stantinople in .IS7(i, the four p.ashas whose portraits are ^iven 
above were attacked by Hassaii Bey. a military man who had been 
imprisoned for his laxity in obcyiiiK ordci s. and two of them, Hussein 
Avni Pasha and Mehemet Riishdi, died from the wounds inflicted. 


REACTION IN RUSSIA AND CHANGE IN TURKEY 


Convention admitting tlie ])assaf(o ol 
troops, which was re^^aiih'd by the l^^^te 
as a casus belli in the cas(‘ of that stall' 
also. 'I hereupon tlii' ('haml)er at Ihirliari'sl 
{ii'oi'laiined thi'ir inde|)endence. 'I'hi* rui ks 
were in |)ositio.i with iSo.ooo men aloiu' 
till' Ibuudx', while 80,000 troops wer 
ready iii Asia. Russia was cortaiu ol 
tlie benev'oleiit neutrality ol (Germany, 
and in January. iM;;, she had concluded 
the a/jr(‘(‘inent of Reudistadl with .Austria, 
which sei'ured lh)S]iia and I l(‘r/r'’ovin:i 


to Austro-Him- 

gary iii 

the I'v'eut 

of ht'r 

noii-inter- 

! e lU' 11 c 

U' . () 11 

May 

;rd tlu' 

huiks 

deckued 


11lf sh(ires ol the 
l-Jlack Sea to |u- 


ill a 

stale 

ol 

b 1 0 c: iv, 

ade. 

Oil 

Mav 

()lli 

th(* 

Sultan 

assumed 

tilt* title “ 

l)e 

lender 

of 

the 

I'aiUi,” 

and 

i)ro- 

e 1 a i nu 

'd 

the 

Holy W 

'ar. 



At the ouiS-’t 
the 'I'urkish war- 
shi]) Seili was 
at tackl'd by 
Russiaji toijx'do 
11 oat s below 
Matchin. on the 
Danube, and 
sunk : on May 
iith a Russian 
battery at Draila 
shelled the Turk- 
is h m onit o r 
I. u t fi J a I i I, 
and blew up the 
ship w'itli its 
cri'w. On May 
17th till' Russo- 



Abd nl-Zia Bey Prince Miistaia Paslia 

LEADERS OF THE •'YOUNG TURKISH PARTY ” 
The Yountr Turkish Party of Hli? had little hi common with the 
movement of recent years. Aimiiif.^ at restoring: the ancient regime, 
it originated in literary idealism rather than political aspirations. 

Caucasian army stormed Ardukhan and 
invested Kars. Howevei', the victory of 
Mukhtar Pasha over I.oris Melikoft forced 
the Russians to retire to their own country 
in the middle of July. A Turkish flirt, 
supported by the revolt of the Cherkesses 
in the Caucasus, bombarded the Kussiuii 
lorts on the Abkhasian coast and captured 
Sukhum Kaleh ; but this jjosition was un¬ 
avoidably evacuatt'd in Am.^ust, for the 
Russians had then recaptured Kars and 
made a victorious advance to Er/XToum. 


Mukhtar Pasha undei took the delenCe of 
( oiistantinople. 'I'lie Russians, indeed, 
h.'id not been able lo cross th(' Danubt' at 
Sislova and Zimnit/a unlil June Jijlli, 
owm^^ to the Hoods ; but mi July 7th tlu'y 
leaclu'd Tirnovo. aiul (ieni'i’al (iurko 
crossed the Jfalkans on July ijth at 
the Shijika Ikis^. 

(iiMieiai Schildei-Schuldner was beai^eu 
back at Plevna by Osman Nuri Pasiia, 
ami the Russian line ol retreat was 
Ihreateui'd. Had the Turkish commanders 
hern uniti'd and 
‘ble to make a 
decisive aUack 
ii]) )ii th ‘ Rus¬ 
sians, the latlei' 
would SCai'i'elv 
ha\'e reaclu'd the 
lell bank ol the 
Danubi'. Mean- 
whik' tht' Riis- 
si '.ns brouidit u)) 
ilieir remloi'i'- 
nu'ius and tl.e 
R n u m LL 11 i a 11 
a” my. in order lo 
cap lull' the 
“L on ol Plevna,” 
w] o is still c(‘le- 
brali'd in tin, 
Tmkish ballad ; 
he died .Ap: il 5tli, 
T()oo. On Sc]^- 
teinbei nth. the 
birtJ tlay ol th(‘ 
Ivussi-in Tsar, 
alter vast ]ire- 
])arations the 
i^ieat aMack was 
be;.im upon the 
d e 1 e n c e s o 1 
Osman lAisha,, 
and t lie Russians 
suffered tlieir 
yreatt'St deh'at 
(lurin;.; the who'e 
caminiign; i(),ooo dead and wo.ii ded 
Russians covered the battlefield, the sole 
result bein^- tlie cajiture of the redoubt of 
(irivitza. Finally, on Decemlier 10 h, the 
wounded Osman, who.se suj)plv of am¬ 
munition had failed, was ()l)li!;ed to 
surrender to a force three times as laia^e 
as his own, with ^0,000 men, 2,000 
officers, and 77 guns. 


...y / 

The fall ol Plevna encouraged the vSerbs 
at Nisch on January nth, 1878, and the 
Montenegrins made conquests on the coast 
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of 1] (' Adiiatir on Janniivy iqlli, 187S ; 
the (dvi'ks ri i)S m‘( 1 tlu* lioiil lor ol 'I'liossaly 
on FrLni.ny Jiid. In jiuli^aria, altta' 
(•ndl('s-\ 111.11 ('liiiiL;. ('iii k') had siihduial Hu* 
J'di'opol district at the riid oi Docoinhcr, 
]S77, and had (‘rtcctcd a 
jniKiion with llin army 
ol Loin 111 lNiilij)])!)|)ohs. 

( )n I anil 1,1 y J )th, 187 S, 

I lit* Ivns-.iaiis reached tin* 

Si'a ol Mainiora at 
Kodoslo. a ttc'r t lu'cajituu' 
ol tlie Slii]'ka aiin\’, 1 hi' 
drsli netloii ol 1 hi'(livisloii 
ol Siileiimin, and the 
oeen])ation ol Adriaiiople. 

()n Jannai v 
arinisl ice was 
and I hen the I hit kIi Itei'l 
ml I'l rd 1 he Sra ol Mai - 
nioi a. 1 he khis>Mns now 
ad\ aii( ed I 

I n )UI In >' '(I 

II a 

diei.iiad t he I 'eace ol San 
M ('1.1110, 
delii.iiK led 

d( peiideiica 1>n i\oninaiiia 
Sal eia. MontI'liaoro. and 
]hilL;a' ia. 1 he ecssu)n ol .'rnu'nia to Russia 
and ol the I) ihindsha to Rouniania. and 
Would also lia\ e cut I u ojiean rnrkey in 
hall hy tlit' estahlishiiii 111 ol the slates oi 
K’oiinnlia and 
-M a a e .'1 0 n i a . 

'riicreiijioii Dis- 
rai'li thra.itened 
w.ii, conceii- 
faled Indian 
troojis at Malta, 
and joined Ans- 
11 la 111 a dainair 1 
lor a aon^L;ress. 

\h(l nl-Haniid 

laid tiiss' il\’ad t ha 
('Irinihers on 
lo-hinary I4tli. 
and h id iievi'i' 
leeallt'd till 'in . 
on .May 20II1 he 
liad sniiiM'vSSed 
with h!o )ds ed 
the cojisjiiracy 
hef^^nn hy Ali 
Snavi in lavonr oi Murad, and on May 
25tli liad apjiointt'd Melu'inet Riishdi 
Paslia as (Irand Vizir. He concludt'd a 
S('Ciet treaty witli Hritain on June 4t\i, 
the l>ritis\i undertaking l\\e -[irolection ot 
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Tiirkt'y in Asia, and octupyin^ ('.ypiu^ 
hy way of return. 'I he (hand Vizir, 
liowex'er, was rt'jilaced hy Salx'et Ikislia 
on Juni' 4 tli. 'hlu' demands projiosed 111 
the Peace of San S elano were considt'i- 
ahl)' rediici'd m the 1 It'ilin 
Congress, June i.;th to 
I n!y ijlli. i(S7.S ; in pai ti- 
cniar. Eastern Koimieha 
was It'll nndi'i 'Tin kish 
snp!('mac\'. Viistria. 
however, was ('iili lifted 
with till' oeeiipatioii ol 
1 tosnia and Hei /ee* >\ ina. 
and was i;i\en the 1 lelit 
to maintain a hoil\' ol 
suj)er\hs a y 1 1 oojis in 11 ,i' 
Saiijak ol Nox’iiai/ai. 
imdei t 111' snpi eim ey ol 
the Sultan. Jhaini.mia''-' 
only leward loi the 
valnahle sei \'iee whu'li 
sh(' had leiideied lo 
Kn-^sia was 1 Ik- ae( jnisil loi 1 
ol the harien I )ohriidsh.i 
in lelnrii tor P>essarahia 
wliieli waseeded to l\iissi;i. 

(ii'i'eee seem ed the i l,2hl 
to a 1 I'llei delnml.al ion 
ot liei northern li out iei. hnl it was not mil il 
iSSotliat she seem ed possession ol 'I'liessiily 
and ol till' disti Ki oi Aria in Irpii ns. 
The war indemnity paid hy the Poite to 
Russia, aiiK(imled 
to y ih.oSo.ooo, 
In 1882. liosnia. 
which had hist 
to h(' eoiKpieled 
slej) hy ste|) hy 
till' Aiisinaii 
t rooj)S, III eived a 
measme ol I'ivil 
^ o \-1' I n m ('111. 
under w hieh 1 he 
jirospi'i ily ol 1 his 
lertJle dislriel 
cons.'derahly in- 
creasi'd. 'J'he 
Iterlin 'rri'atv 
w as si},ined h\ 1 e- 
jiri'seiit at ives ol 
all the I’owers, 
tkoii.i^h all wt'K' 
hilly aware that 
il coni aim'd merely tlic {^erms of iresh 
entanj;lements. Prince l^>ismarck sli^ 
matised the treaty as a “ dishonourahle 
fie.lion,” w\\i\e the Pai\-S\av()i\ic Party 
\damed the “ infidelity ot tiieAr ('lennau 


;isi an 
\HieiUded, 


the neiriii- 
ot (Cii'^lanti- 
iid on Mai eh 4 rd 


which tlii'Y 
'oinpleti' in- 



THE SULTAN ABDUL HAMID II. 
Brother of Murad V., he succooded to tlie 
throne of Turkey in JS 7 (>. and in the following 
year gave tlie country a Farhainent. W'hicli was 
sooii .a ter witlidrawu, to be restored in I'.to 



Gurko Skobelev 


TWO DISTINGUISHED RUSSIAN GENERALS 
Count Gurko, a Russian general, distinguished himself in the 
Riisso-Turkish war of I.S 77 , capturing the fortresses of Sojjhia, 
Philippopolis and Adnanople when the armistice of 1H7H followed; 
while Michael Dniitrievitch Skobelev was a leader in the expeditions 
to Khiva and Khokand and also in tht Russo-Tnrkish war of IH 77 - 7 H. 



TURKEY'S FIRST AND SHORT-LIVED PARLIAMENT OF 1877 












THE SURRENDER OF OSMAN PASHA AT PLEVNA: BRINGING THE TURKISH CAPTIVE INTO THE RUSSIAN HEADQUARTERS 



REACnON IN RUSSIA AND CHANGE iN TURKEY 

friend ” for the nniavourahle results ul ol Jli^ empire* ])y a si*ries ol innovations. 

Ihe Jierlin Con|.;r(*ss. Russia did not ieel In iSSo he foiri'd the Albanian Leaj^ue. 

lier military powei sulliciently ^^u*at to to jL^ive* in its snl)mission and to ('ede 

l)(*^in a war with Austria and l'hif.,hand, Dulrif^noto Mouten(‘|;;io. I'Ik* stiitesim'ii, 

aftei she had onee lost her o])])ortunity Midliat. Mahmud Damad, and Nun Pasha, 

of oeeupyiiiL; ('onstantinojile. For the who had hitheito unpunished, wt*re 

l)lundc‘is ol Russian jioliey. Prince condemned t(j death on June (ilh, i8(Si, 

(iortchakoff undoul)ledly di\ided the and l_)anished to Arabia. With the hel]) 

responsibility with some of his younger of German ofhciaJs. the Sultan secured in 

adh‘‘rents, but his lr(*edom from blame i(S8i a union with llr* orthodox and a 

is by no means pi ()\’ed linancial reform of lii|.;h bi*nefit to the 

When 1 he (ierman ('haiH i'lloi'conclud(‘d empire. The r(‘\’(*nue was increasc'd b^' 

till" alhanc'e with Austria on Octobei 7th. the introduction of tlie toliaix'o re^ie in 

jSjo. and >hoith’ al'.eiwaids the 'l iiple d he slab* was. howe\'er. chi(dfv 



signing the treaty of peace between RUSSIA AND TURKEY AT SAN STEFANO 


Alliance in 18S the lar-sif^hted Sultan streiij.;!hened by the* Multan’s iiwitatiim to 

at once* recognised that the welfare ol Ins (ierman ot'licers to remode*! the orj^aiiisa- 

stat(‘ was conditional solely u])on the lion of the army in 18S0, and to elaborate 

suiiport of thes(' most ])osveriul influences a military law, which came into force in 

loi' luirojiean })eace. In the de- 1887. From that date, all men capable 

j)osition of Ismail had indeed failed to of bearing arms weae fortluvith assigned 

restore the old supremacy ot the Porte : to a certain arm ol the ser\';ce, and on 

the Nile Valk'y fell into the hands of (ireat attaining their majority were iplaced under 

Hritain in 1882, and the conquest of the control and incorjiorated in troojis ol 

Sudan immediately followed ; on May the line for training. In the oflicers’ 

I2th, 1881, and ]une 8lh, 1883, France schools, which were conducted in Constan- 

also declared her protectorate of Tunis. tinojile by the Freiherr von der Goltz from 

However, the Sultan loyally observed 1883 to 1895, the number of pupils rose 

the conditions of the Berlin Congress, from 4,000 to 14,000. In 1880 the old 

and attempted to increase the prosperilv museum of antiquities was built in the 
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Sonii gardens Cliinili Kiosk while the 
now niusouin was constrnotod in T(S()l. 
Tn iSqi tli(‘ School ot Art was lonndc'd 
close at hand l)y Hamid Hey, where, not 
withstanding the j^rohibition of th(‘ Koran 
against the n^pitsentation of tlu‘ human 
countenance*, more tlian ijo \'oung Turks 
W(‘re regiikniy instru('le<l in painting, 
, scul[)ture, and architectural 
Roumania displawd 

Proclaimed , , Ci/li 

e\'en greatt'r wisdom m iioUI- 
a Kingdom disturb¬ 

ances between tlu* Ikdkan States, 
lliough Russian dissatislaclion w’itli li(*r 
Slavoni(' prot e<'t ga\e him e\’ery 

excus(* for auru'd intialeH'iice, and though 
his action on tliis o<aasion was stigma¬ 
tised a^ “ weakness ” bv tiie Young 
Turkisli jiartw Roumania was ju'oclainuul 
a kingdom on ■Marcli J()tli, iSSi, as also 
was Seiwia on March bth, i«S8g. 

In Seiwia, the rt ckh'ss hnan< ial policy 
of a ra])id siu'C('Ssion ol Ministc'i s, the agita¬ 
tion lomentt'd b\’ the Radicals, tlie donu's- 
lic (juarieh in tin* io\ al lamily, the di\’or< e 
in i88cS, and tlie abdication of King Milan 
in fa\om ol his ^on Alexaiuh'r 1 . in i(S8(). 
the latt(M's ('ouj'^ d’etat in i8();, and his 
maniage witli Hraga Maschin in i()oo, 
w('r(‘ ewnts which ga\'e the unhapt)\- 
c()iintr\' neithei peace nor justicic King 
Alexander I. was murd(M(‘(i in the roval 
];alace at Ihlgrade in Juiu*, and the 

legicides then ))la('ed King Peter on tlie 
throne*. 

On April .>()tli. i87g, the Hulgarian 

Sobranje* had cho-en PriiK e* AU*xander ol 
Hatte*nlH*rg as rul(*r of the countiw. On 
Mav ptli, i8«Si, Ik* overthrew the Radical 
(io\'ernm(‘nl and the inllueiua* ol the 
agitators for a larger Ibilgaria in Kast(‘rn 
Roumelia and Ma<K*donia b\’ means of a 
coll}) iT'dat. Howe\’er, on Sejiti'inber i()tli. 
i88i, lu^ r(*stor(‘d tlie constitution ol 
d'rnoN’o and undertook the* gox'ernment ol 
hkist(*rn Romne^lia, iriuch against the will of 
Russia, on SejitemlxM* 2oth, 1885. riien* 

„ upon the iealous Servians de 
The Peace / i 41 i> 1 

dared war upon the* Hulgarians 

° . .nil Xovemlier i dh. Allen' 

Bucharest , 4 41 

one te'inpeiiary suc('e*ss at the 

Dragemian Pass, King Milan was defeated 
b\' Prince Alexander eiii Novenibe*r iSlh 
anel i()tli, at Slixnitza and Hired, drivem 
bae k upem d'zai ibreid, and w as s])areel in 
the* Peace of I>ucharest, March ’>rd, iSSb, 
only at the reepie^st of Austria. 

The* rise* of Bulgaria and its union with 
h'astern Renimelia on October 5tli, 1886, 

5^10 


The Peace 
of 

Bucharest 


b\' Prince 
anel i()tli. 


aremseel the jealousy and the* ange*r of 
the* Tsar anel of the Pansla\'ists. On 
the night eif August 2Tst Prine e* Ale’xanele*r 
was surprise*el in his he'd and foree’d tei 
abdicate; upon liis I'etiirn he was unable* 
to make liis peae'e* with the* Psar, and was 
delinitely banishe'd fremi the* eeiuntrv on 
December 7th, i88() ; he* elie'd on Xe)Ve‘m- 
be*r 17th, i8() 

Alter the* slieirt re*ge'ne‘v of Stam- 
buleil't and the* elisturbaiiee eaused b\' the* 
apjH'aranee* ol the* Russian ge*neral, Ikiroii 
Kaiilbars, the* Sobranje* ehose* Prince 
I'eTeliiianel eil Sa\e*-('obuig as thcii lule'i 
in Se‘pte*mbe*r, i88() ; and in August. 1887, 
he* toeik the* oath to the* Hulgarian constihi 
tieai. Notwithstanding the* aleM)liu*>s e)l the 
Sultan, the* aiige*!' eil the* Isar, anel the* 
e)utrage*s ol the* I’ansla\’ists in the* coimtiA', 
this prine'e maintaine*el his ])o>ilion. married 
Prince*ss Louise* e-l Parma in iSi) anel 
from i8(){) bionght uj) his son P>oiT in the^ 
laith ol the eirtlmeleix ( liure h. Alter the* 
mureler ot Stambuleitf. the* jirinee* seeureel 
a ie*e onciliation with the* I sai'. hi*- le-e eigni- 
tion b\ thr Sultan, miel was alilr, e\e*n in 
Mae e*eIonia, te) bring about the* in\'e*st ilure* ol 
Ihilgariaii bishops. In H)e»8 
■ '!i***'*j*' P>ulgaria huinalh ele'elare'el 

a' itse.*ll an inde*])e‘nel('nt king 

iin.l IViiMc r.M.liiKin.l 
was pre)e‘lainie.*el I'sar. His -e)\rre-ignl \ was 
re*ee)gnise*el bv the* kaire>pe*an Peis\e*i-> m the* 
hilleewing \'e*ar. 

Ill i88(^ a ele.'eisi()n ot the* ee)urts tiaii"- 
h*rre*el the* 1111 kish railwavs irom the* lianeR 
e)f Ikireai Hirseh tei the* pe)sse‘ssi(»n e)l the* 
Peirte. (ie*rman influe*iie'e* alsei se'e'nre*el the* 
e-oiKtruetiein ol the* Aiialeeliaii railway, 
wliie li had be‘e‘n puslu-el as lar as Angora 
anel Konia in i8yfj, anel which. whe*n eeni- 
linue*d to the Persian (bill, will gre'allv 
slre*nglhe'n the* sliate*gie-al anel e*e.e)neemie' 
])e)we*i e)l d'urke*v anel increase he*r inllue*nce; 
upem international treule*. Alte'i the* lailure* 
e)l the* unce'asing e'lTorts eil tlie* (b*rman 
( emimeicial (.'om])any feir Ibistern Traele*, 
lour.de‘el 1881, the* e'e)m})any, lounele*d at 
Hamburg in i88eg of the* Deutsedie* Le*vante 
lanie w'as able to issue e'e)inbine*el tarifls 
lor maritime* anel railway trallic, anel thus 
suee'e*ssfully to resume e'omme*rce with the* 
Ibist. 

Helore, he)we*ve*r, this deeaying e*mpire 
hael be'en surrounele*el by the* irem girelle* eif 
the* railroad beyemd Hagdael it was shaken 
to its de*pths by twx) elisastrous events - 
the Armemian reveilt anel the* war in 
Thessaly. Paragraph bi eif the 'Preaty eif 



REACTION IN RUSSIA AND CHANGE IN TURKEY 

pKi liii IkkI tU-iiKindcd protrction from tlu* put ju'cssutv on th(‘ Porte. On Septom- 
'apacious officials, I lie Kurds, and ('lier- bei\iotli, 18(^5. certain Anneniaus gathered 
kess(‘s, and n'lonns in the administration before the Sublime Porte, demanding 
to help tlu‘ ()])press(‘d people of the reforms; on August 2()th, T(S()()^ these 
Anneiiians. who had shown excellent Armenian consjiirators snr])nse(l tin* C)tto- 
eapacity ior trade' and manual labour. man P>anh. and after their liberation a 
Thanks to 1 he indoUiuH'and corru|)tion of massacre,, aj>j)arently led by tlu soldiers 
the aiilhorilies. these lelorins were in- and ])olice, was begun u]U)n the Arnienians 
tioduced with ('xtreiiu'slowne ss. In iSe)4 in the capital. When the Powers pro- 
dislurbances broke' out in Sassun, and tlu* tested against this bloodshed, tlu* mas- 
ei nell y with which th(‘y were siip])resse-d sacres W('i‘e stopjx-d aiul re-forms were 
iuiiiiediatelv ga\’(‘ the- signial for iiA’olt in promised ; but tlie* Armenian (]Ue‘Stion 
'I Iebi/.ond, t liimishhaiu', Samsun, Agia le-mained one of the* ])ieces u])on the 
biiiu', and llu' Armenian \ilayets : i>olilical ('he-ssboard while attentie)n was 



PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BULGARIA SIGNING HLS ABDICATION 


1 urkish soldiers and Kin (Is Were'massacred soe)n dix i'i ted lei Neirth Aine'rica, luiste'rn 
with the coiinivane e' eil the' authen ities. .Asia, and South Africa. The (ire*e'k cam- 
llie Arme'iiians, e'ntre'nched in the me)un- i)aign jiroved more disastrous to tfie ('hris- 
tains e)l Cilicia at /eitiin. .sustaiiu'el a tians than to the once forbe'aring Sultan, 

ioiinal si('ge' for a long inrienl, and from Two visits from khe (ierman Em]X'ror 

Toiulon, Atlu'us. Paris, (ie'iu'va, anel 'killis incre'ase'd and streng/lhened the* ie[)utation 
Aimeiiian agents carneel the' se-e'ds eif of Abd ul-Haniiel li.. anel made C'lennan 

rex'olt into the elistressed highlaiuls of inihie'ue'e' suineme' with the Porte. 

1 l>p('r .Armenia and eif the’ Taurus. These In ( rete it had ])rove‘el imjiossible to 
Ve’ry towns in Western Eurojie' serveel as ajipease the animeisity be'tween the C'hris- 
re’fiiges mil only for the Armenian agents tians anel Mohamme cl ins. notwithstanding 
who were faveiureel by England, but also their common ele'seent; and the' breach of 
lor their eleadly enemies, the Young Turks, the cemvemtion of Halejia of 1S7S, and the 
oi whenu France maele occasional use te) im])osition of a constitution which limited 
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tlieir freedom iiii88(), led toa bloodN ievoll; 
this movenuMit was increased from i88() by 
the hopes of llu* incor|)oration ol iJie island 
with the mother country, notwithstandiiiL; 
tile blockade of the (iret'k harbours by the 
Powers. On a irt'sh (Mitbnrst ot hosliliti(‘s 
in 18 () 6 - 18 () 7 , the (hvi-k Colonel Wissos, 
witli 2,000 men. oc('ii])ied Platania in 

Cnde (m Fehiiiary isth. j8()7, 

and took iiossession of the 
and Greece , i t r t’ 

at War li^knid Jii th(‘ name ol Kmt; 

('i(‘orf^(\ I'he (io\ (‘rnor, Geor.e;t' 
Heroxatch Ikisha, left ('i‘et('. 'I'Ik' T^owias 
protesl(*d aj^amst this violation ol inter¬ 
national law. l)(anbai(led the r(‘b(‘ls hdin 
tluMr shi])s. and bhx kadial tlu' island. 

Wh(‘n t h (‘e('e dei liiu'd to withdraw her 
trooj)s njiiMi an nitimatum irom the 
Powers, the Porti' decl.ired war on A])iil 
17th, 18(17, The TiirKish aiany advaiu'ed 
into riu'ssah' imdei h’dhem Pasha, 
and (U'fealed tin' (iiaa’k army, which 
was hadlx' disci])lin(‘d and or^ani^ecl. 
under the Clown Prince ol (ireecc*, 
(Onstantine. at TuniaxdS. l.arissa. Pher- 
sala, Domokos. and in h']»irus. On May 
i<)th an armistict' was anan^i'd by the 
interven(i(»n ol the Powias. and a jH'ace 
was conclmU'd at ('onstantinople cn Sep- 
U'mber 17th. l8()7, under the teims ol 

which (iieec.' lo^l certain iiontier districts 
'»n the north ol Thessalx'. and undertook 
to pay a \\ar indemnity ol four million 
p 'niKls 'I'nikisli. 01 (j.7.50.000. 

The heacicsl pnnishmenf intheted upon 
(irei'Ce was the contiol of th(‘ fmaiua's 
imj^osed at tlu* ])ro])osal of (lerin.my. as 
ihe (ierinans had been tlic‘ ('hief siil'terers 
horn the financial (1 isis. (iri'ece withdrew 
her Iroojis lioin Crete, and the island 
I’eceived com])U'te independeiici' under tlK‘ 
suzerainty of the Sultan ; Prince (ieoi^^i- 
(d Gri'ece was a])pointed as Cioxaa noi. Tn 
i8(p^ (iri-eci* a,t lenf.,nh com]>l(’t(al the canal 
thjdu;di the Isthmus ol Coiinth. She* has 
not yet jUislK'd torward her railway 
system to a junction with tlu* 
the^Roadto (lex'clojied system of the 


Prosperity , ^ , 

advancing towards a more 

lU'osperoiis develo])inenl. This short cam- 
])aign had jiroved that the efloits ot 
(ierman instructors to improve the organi¬ 
sation, tht‘ training, mobilisation, leader¬ 
ship. and disci])line of the J’urkish troops 
jiad borne good fruit. Tims Tuikey 
icached the close of the century. Vambery, 
Adolf Wahrimind, and Von d(*i Goltz have 


Palkan 


prophesied a new life and jiower for the 
Ottoman Slate under certain conditions. 
From the intelhrtiia .1 renaissance' in the' 
best men of the nation, they anticipate a 
n'vival of the jiowers dormant in the' 
c'ountry and a gradual re'jilaeang of Asiatic 
by Europi'an iele'as, a reconciliation 
between Me)liammeelanisin and Christian¬ 
ity. and the elevele)])ment of a nioelus 
viveiidi for these* tw(.) great re'ligions. 

In view e)f 1 he inexhaustibU', and in many 
cases highly gifteel. jiopulalion ot .Asia, the 
prote'ction ol the empire, limitc'd to its 
own freuitiers. guarantee'el onl\' by Ihe 
organisation of the' ('injiiie and I lit* con¬ 
struction of railwax's and te’legiaj)h^. I he 
xxe'ak spot in I'urke'V i^ the Posphonis, 
xvhich is imlortifu'd on the land sid(‘, 
though the Dardanelles' are* ''trough' 
lortitied. 'flu' source ol all Turkish 
ex'ils i's lound in the inca]>acitx' ol the 
exi'eaitixa* ; the exlensixe* s])\' sxste'm. 
whi(di elestre))' all conlidence* ; the lack 
(►I elu'e k upon the state e-xpeiuliture ; 
the' pe'rmane'ut condition ol insolx'encx, 
onlx' conceah'd bx’ lorce’d loan" and 
ie(luctions ol the* salai'ies ol otiii ials ; the 
, miserable* conelition ol tla* 
n?*" * poimlation ; i he* elishonest taxa- 

o , tion xxhich is the* natural e’on- 

s(.‘<]uenee ; and ('speeiallx' the 

auto( raex' ol the Sultan. Abd-nl 11 amid IF, 
XX ho. xxith great short-sighte’diie-'", redne»'d 
tlu* position ol (irand \ izii to a shadoxx. 
.\bd-ul Hamid xxas deposc.'d bx the iu‘\\lx‘ 
(*lected National .\ss('ml)l\ in le^oeg and 
his hrotlu'r. Me*hmed xvas proclainu'd 
Sultan. Hut tlu* exils reinaine'd un- 

!edr(*sse(l. 'fhe (('utn* etf gravity in the 
lurkish Fnipire ne-ed not ne*ce‘ssarily be 

looke'd lor in the* militarx' lorea* at ('on- 
stantinople ; miicTi rathe*!' should it lu* 

I omul in a body of i c'liable* Croxvn adx'ise'i s 
and ca])abl(' oftu ials. Fro])lu'cx', howe*x\*r, 
xxould s(‘em to be* more thoroughly im- 
|)(»ssible‘ xvith ie*gard to the* Ottoman 

dominions than t*lsc'\x’here. 

The* astonishing rex'olutie)n of lejeiS, in¬ 
augurated appare'iitly xvith the full appren^al 
of Abd-ul Hamid IF, xvas neit destint*el to 
give the Otteunan Empire a new lease eil 
life by y)lacing lU'xv ideals xvithin the reach 
of the T urkish people. While the cuiupiest 
and annexation eif Tripoli by Italy, and the 
suce e'ss of the P>alkan States in their xvar 
against Tuike*y in 1912, have still further 
reduced the area under Ottoman rule. 

Milkowkz 
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THE GERMAN & AUSTRIAN EMPIRES 


THEIR SOCIAL & LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


I N tin* Wills i(S7T T()()j tlircc rinprrors 
iit tin* lu'iid ()1 thf (i(‘rMi;iii 
lunpirc'. First. Hit' \cli'r;ni loundt'r <»! Hit* 
cinpin'. Wdlliiini I., Iroin 187J to i.S.SS ; 
till'll liis son, L'lcderic III.. Lest kiiowii 
iis ('rt)\vu Priiu;'' Ficdciic W^illiiuii. 11 
\ it tiin ol inrurahlt' ciinct'r, who rci^niod 
only niiu'ty-nini' days. Iroin March ()lh 
to jiint* 15th, i8S(S ; iind. lastly, his eldest 
son, William IT., born Januiiry _7th, 1^511. 

The difterenct'S bi'twceii the ehariicters 
of thest' thrt'i' ruleis aie stroni^ly marked. 
Williiim I. was a man of sim])le character. 
.1 thorou.i^di soldier, takin^q no/.;rt'at inti'iest 
111 lilt' arts and scieiua-s. but ket nl\’ di'voted 
to th(' ])ra('ticiil business of lift', lull ol 
imiiiU' ainiiibility and lowil conscientious¬ 
ness. Till' words lit' nttc'K'd on his death¬ 
bed, “ 1 lia\’e 110 time to be tired.” chai ac- 
terise his whole nature. I It' h.ad the hi.i;;ht'St 
conception of his royiil rij.,dits and dutit's : 
he rt'iid everythin^:; winch he had to si.i^m, 

. c and emiihiiticiillv assi'i ti'd his 
P . own views; but lie was ac- 

Keignot I,, counsel ol 

Frederic Ill. 1 . . n 

experienci'd statt'smen. He 

iidhered with tlu' f^reati'st tenacity to the 
oldFrussiiin tr;iditions. Frederic 111 . was 
by nature and throu_;h the intliienci' ol 
his I'hii^lish consort, \Tcloiia. tlu' eldest 
d.ui^uhtt'i ol Oneen \Tctoria iiiid Thinct' 
VlbeiT, ilevoted to the libi'ral ideiiS ol the 
time, :i warm fiTt'iid ol all artistic' and 
.sclentiiu: efbat. and ii soldier so lar as 
and no farther than his political position 
required. 

in his brief reif^n he allowed himsell to 
be diri'cled by Hisinarck, from wTiom his 
fatlier had reiieatedly declared that lie 
never wished to be sejiarated. Differi'iices 
of opinion wdiic.h had earlier, especially in 
i8() j-i8()(), e.xisted betw'een the monarch 
and the statesman sank so much into the 
backt;iound in the ninety-nine days that 
Bismarck asserted he had never, in his 
long ministerial career, known less friction 
betw^een (Town and MinbTry than had 
existed qiidcr the Emperor Frederic. 


Affairs assumed quite a dilfi'rt'iit shajic 
under William II.. who, coming to tht' 
throne as a x'oune man of twenty-nine 
years, brouglit with him a thoroughly 
indejH'iidi'iit, indeed. des])otic, nature, and 
in the const'iousness of ampli' abilitit'S and 
honest jnirjiose bit ('oni])etent to be Ins 

. own chanci'llor. Tims, afti'r 

Dismissal 

o nnee q||-i,n.l hjoke out between tlu; 

young moiiarcti and tlu' grt'y- 
hairi'd st.LteMiiaii. who had so long con- 
diictetl affairs with prudence and courage. 
LToni difleri'iices ol opinion as to tlu' 
legitimate position ol tlu' Frime Minister 
towards the (Town and his ( olleagues. and 
as to the sot'ial and pi lilical ctuestions 
which W'illiam II thought he w'as able to 
.s(d\’e at one stroke, the h'lid blazed u]) so 
tierct'ly that the (.anperor on March Jolh, 
jSiK). abrupt 1 \ dismissed Bismarck. Since 
tlu'ii.Founl Capi ivi. Prince Hohenlohe, and, 
Jinally. Princt' Ihilow, ha\t' successively 
tilled theoftici' ol Inqu'rial ( hancellor ; 
but the im]>ortance ol the oflu'e has bt'cii 
much diminished by tlu' j't'rsonal activitx’ 
ol t 111' I m|»i i oi. 

Although iust criticism has olteii been 
lnoiighl to bear on jiarticnlar measures 
taken b\- the (ioN'i'ninieiit. and on its 
lieqneiith' slack and iinsteail\’ alliinde 
since iSeo. and a.ll hough serious iliscon- 
tuil wa> produced, espeeialK' uiidir 
('aiiri\-i. b\- iis .Anglophile tendencies, its 
indulgence towards tiu' Poles, and its 
briisijue treat nielli ol Bismarck, whom 
the emjieror look back into la\'our in 
JannaiA', iSijq. \'et it l annot be 
Cl**' disguised that during this wTiole 

WUliam I! di'velojimenl of the 

(ierman nation, in sjiite of 
disagreeable ejiisodes of e\’ery sort, has 
been materiallv advaiii'ed. The phrase 
of William IF, “ I am li'ading you towards 
.sjdendid jirosjiei ts.” was a proud but 
not by an\- means an untrui' utterance. 
The institutions of the empire in the 
very first years of its e.xistence were 
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Germany's 
At litary 
Strength 


complctod by iinceasiiii^ and generally 
succt'sshil legislative work. Wide local 
diversities could not but act as a (heck on 
the conce])tioii of real unity; and a just and 
very important step towards ihe unihcation 
was the ado])lion in i(S72 of a universal 
gold standard and a universal 
dc'ciinal s\’stt‘ni of ('oinagc', 
weiglhs. and measure's. 'Tins 
was lollowed iij) hy the unilica- 
tion of ci\'il ])ro('edure in the held ol law, 
m i 87() a cluinge aln ady anii('i])atc'd in 
criminal I vw h\’ tlie Xortli (lerman Ton- 
iederation and the' adoption ol a unilorm 
I ivil I'odi- loi ilii' (■inj)iu', wliicli ( .mu' iiU<» 
lorce in lla‘ yt-ar ifjoo. d'lu' Jixed dete r- 
inination ol (he \\ liole nation (<' maintain 
such a inilitar\ lorce as 
should secure' it Irom 
attack prorni>ti‘d l)y the 
knowledge, tor m a n \’ 
year^ allei'tlie great war. 
that il evei‘ h'ranci'had an 
opj'iorlunity ol atte mpting 
to recovei' Ik'I' lost |)ro- 
\ incesshe would cerlainK' 
sei/(' il has liillu'ilo 
triunijilied. Itiough some¬ 
time- with extia nu' difti- 
cidUa over all attenpits 
at rediu'tion. Ileyond 
this, howc'ver. William II. 
has declined to le-cognise 
the' limitation ol (iei'inam' 
to its hairojieaii territoi'v ; 
alive to the immense 
amount ol wealth and 
jxnver which (Ireat Ihilain 
lias ac({nired hy Ik'I mari¬ 
time supremacy lie has 
re'solva'd to gi\'e (iernian\' 
a hrst-class na\’\-. the 
growth of which is 
watehed with some s spienMi by the 
bower to which na\al su])r(‘mac\' is e\-en 
more vital than military su|>n'mac\’ to 
(h'rmaiiy. Doiihts. howe-v'cr. may be lelt 
as to how long the accompan\'ing strain of 
ta.Nation will he endured. 

riie first decade of the' im'W' e/n/;ire 
was largely occupit'd hy a struggle l)etw(‘en 
C hurch and State - the K<tman ('liurch 
and the Prussian State - which has been 
resjionsible for a new ])olitical term, 

“ Kulturkam])!,” signifying Iht' war Ix'- 
iween the State as rejX'esenting civilisation, 
and the C'hiirch as rcpre.senting its op]x;)- 
sit('. The struggle, howevx'r, was not con- 
hued to Prussia ; the whole nation was 



THE EMPEROR FREDERIC III. 


His occupancy of the German Imperial throne 
lasted for only tliree inontlKS. Succeodiiif^ 
his fatljer, William I., in March, his 

death occurred al Potsdam Irom an affection 
of the throat, on June I .">th of tlie same year. 


concerned in it. and its sym])alliies 
were (iilisic'd on one sid(' or llu' other. 
In the first (ierman Kt'iehstag an almost 
exelusixaI)’ C'atliolic ]tarty vas ioiiiud, 
(he Centre, which stood under the c.\- 
trcintlv cles’ei leadcrshij) ol tlic Hano¬ 
verian c.x-Mi. i^li'r ol Stale J..udwig Will'll- 
hoist. iSij iS()i. and immediately ])ro\’i'd 
it.selt the refuge ol Idtramonlaiie. (iiii ll, 
and Pai licnlarist efforts. 

It iiinied, bill llnsn(■(■e^.->l^lll\, .il .1, 
(iernnn inlerleivnce in Italy, in ordri lo 
win back lor the Pope his lempitial po\\< i, 
and demanded that the arlidr^ ot iho 
Pni.-^sian constitution, which Sirmed to 
lh(‘ (dmrehes ('omplete Irec'doni Irom 
.Stat(' conliol. should he introduced into 
1 lie I mpfi ial const it m ioii ; 
hill il was iinahlr to > any 
its wishes eil lu r w ith I »is- 
nia.rck or in I he Ivrichslag. 
It ado])ted, in citnse- 
(|uenc*‘, ill! unlrieiidly 

al t itndr towards the < io\ - 
(‘i nniciit. I he Ih iLssiaii 
( io\I'l'iiiiieiil liii'lliei (.0111- 
[tlaiiK'd that tile ('atholH' 
( lerg\ in Post 11 and \\ esl 
rriissia. h\ an abuse ol 
tlu ir inlhieiitial |tn^uioii, 
('Speei,lll\ in I he matter ol 
i'l'‘ni(‘nlary scliooU w hi> li 
W('r(‘ iiiuh'r iheii dii eet i<ai, 
siippoi led tlie iiat lonal 
Polish inoN'i'ineiil s and 
IM'cjiidin'd the (lerniail 
( alholics 111 lax'oui t)l 
Poland. A.s a 1 '.'siilt ol <dl 
tins agiliitJon, balk, tlii' 
.Ministerol Public W’oi shij) 
.'Liid Jnstriictioji, carried .1 
Pill in 187J. which stnetlx' 
dehned lh(' iiisiu-ctimi of 
schools as a state concern, and thiew o|i(’n 
to laymen the oflK e ol inspector. jiarlKU- 
larlv in country districts, b'alk llieii in 
187;, hronght hciorc the f.andtag ol tlx* 
monarchy the lour Pills, wliicji. in spil( ol 
\-iolcni O])posilion on I Ik* part of llir ('culir 
and the Ivvtia'mc ob¬ 

tained a large majority and 
W’erc* calk'd the “ May laiws,” 
sinc(' th(*y received the 
sanction of Ihe Crown in May. 18;,7. 
The first of th(*se laws confined within 
cl(;ser limits the* right of tlu* ('ImrelK’S to 
intlicl penalties on layiiK'H in the ease of 
contumacy; the second rc'.stricted their 
discij)linary (xjwcr over their clergv, and 
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abolished all lorei.t’n—and therefore all 
]ja}xil - jurisdiction over Prussian clergy, 
riie third taiacted that the clergy should 
no longer be (‘ducated for their ])rofession 
in ecclesiaslical but in State institutions, 
and ]TOhibited their attendance at foreign 
seminaries, especially’ those in Koine ; it 
also jn'ovided that the bishops, before mak¬ 
ing any apjiointment to a benefice, should 
give notice to the State authoritic's, and. if 
a well-founded pro¬ 
test was ina<lc‘ by 
the State, should 
makeanothci nomi¬ 
nation. The f(Hirth 
law r(‘gulat( <1 with¬ 
drawals (rom the 
(liiuches. finally, 
in TS75 a tilth law 
abolislud all cx- 
i-ling religious 
oi'diMs in Prussia 
which did not de- 
\’ot(‘ thcniseh’es to 
tlu' care ol tlu* sick, 
and thus in i)ar 
licular pul an cmkI 
to t heir a( tivity in 
.school matters. 

Siiue the Pope, 
and Die bishojis 
lollowing the ex¬ 
ample set them by 
the P()])e. pro¬ 
nounced tlu‘se laws 
incom])alible with 
1 he principles of the 
('atholic (diurch. 
and in ai'cordance 
witli tlie saying: 

“ must obt'y 

(lod lather than 
men.” reius« (l sui)- 
mission to 1 hesi- 
laws, a stiuggle ol 
many years’ dnia- 
tioii l)roke out 
between the State 
and llu' ('liurch ; 
the vast majority of the Catholic pojiula- 
tion showed unbroken loyally and 
obedience to thi'ir sj)iritual leaders. The 
struggle was waged on both sides with much 
bitterness, and since Catholic priests fre- 
(pieutly used lht‘ pulpit in order to fire the 
believers to resist the Stale laws, the 
Prussian Ciovernment held itself bound to 
proceed against such agitation hy jienal 
mea-^ures. Put since criminal jurisdiction 

5-^lh 


was one of tlic rights of the cm])ir(‘, it 
was inevitable that the latter should 
find it.self entangled in the (piairel. 

At the instance of Johann Lutz, tlie 
Havairian Minister, who was engaged in a 
keen contest with tlu* Bavarian I’ltiarnon- 
tanes, the so-called ” j)uli)it paragraph,” 
which attached ju'iialtic's to the misuse ol 
the imlpit for inciting opposition against 
the (Government, was ins(‘rled in the Crimi¬ 
nal ('od(‘ in Xovi'in- 
b(M. 1S71. 'fill' 

em])ireon twoollu'r 
occasions Nail tiu' 
Ihussian (iovian- 
ment its aid. first 
oil Iul\’ ^th, 1N7J. 
wIh'U it j)i ohibitefl 
the I (‘Suit orcU'r and 
its branches Iroin 
owning ('stablish- 
m.-nls m the domi¬ 
nions ot the (‘mpir(‘ 
and trom de\’elop- 
mg any act ivity as 
an ol del', and again 
on I'ebiuaiy ()lh 
1S75. w Ill'll It mt n>- 
dm edci\ ilmarria,.;e 
111 a nni\a‘i sally 
binding lorm, noT 
mel (‘ 1 \' 1 he ■-'O-calli.'d 
marriagi' ol 
necessity. Ifytiu'se 
imperial laws it was 
ii'iideied imposs- 
ibli' loi thi'Cathohe 
cl(Mg\' and tha.t 
warlike militia ol 
the inlallibli' Po)K‘. 

1 hi' ()r(K'i ot Iesuits. 
to agitate against 
the .May l.iws ; and 
t he iiiMueni'e o| (lie 
Church on civil life 
w’as clu'cked, siiu e 
a marriage might 
be contracttal and a 
household louiuk'd 
without tlie beneilic.tiou of tlu' C'hurch. 
Bismaick during Ihelu'at of th(‘ disputi* 
had already declared that the (io\-eriiment 
built their hopes of peace mainly on the 
prospect that a jieace-loving l^lpe would 
(.)nct“ again, as had hajipi'iUMl in past 
hi.story, succeial the belligerent Pojie 

Pius IX. d'his (Went occurred on Feb¬ 

ruary iotli, 1878, wlu'u, after the death of 
Pius, on Fel)ruary 7th, Cardinal Joachim 



•DROPPING THE PILOT 
Tlie great debt which Germany owes to Bismarck has been told 
ilia preceding chapter; the above, reproduced by jieruiission 
fio n the famous “Punch " cartoon by Sir John Tenniel, illus¬ 
trates the dismissal of the “ Iron Chancellor" by the youthful 
and iiiipetiious emperor, William II., on March linth, ix'.X*. 
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Pecci was elected P()])e, and look the title 
of Leo XllL He prided himself on calm¬ 
ing f)y ])eacetul concessions tlu' disUirh- 
anc(‘S under which the rejnitation alike* 
of State* anel Church hael suffereef greatly 
—l-iismarck was, on July C^h, 1^74, the 
e)l)je*ct of a inurelerous attack by Kulhnann, 
a fanatical Catholic. 

d'he Nune:io at Munich, Mase'lla. visite'el 
Bismarck at Kissingen. in July, 1878. 
After nine* ye-ars of e*xe(‘ssi\'e’ly fhnie\ilt 
ne*gotiat ions a truce* was C( )ncludeel in 1887, 
te) VN'hich the* most trene liant May laws \\e‘re‘ 
sacrificeel ; for instane'c, the* law ce)nce‘in- 
.ng the* eccle'siastieal court 
and tlu'pre'liminaryt I'ainiiig 
of the* ele'igy in St ate* insti¬ 
tutions. Pnit the State* hael m 

by no nu*ans made* an un- I 

ceinelitieMial surre*neler to the 
Chure'h; ein the* contrary, V 

all the* thrt*e' inijieiial laws ) 

remaiiK'el in lorea*, anel in 
Prussia, the* law as to Slate* 

Cl'iitretl e)f the* schools, the* 
e*\clasion eii t he* en ders li enn 
the* si'heiols, anel the e)bliga- 
lion e»l (he* bishops to signify 
be-fene'haiiel te> the* ()I.'er- 
j)r:is!elent le)rd-lie*ule*nanl 
- eil I he* l‘e*spe*e'tl\'e* pi e»- 
vinces the nanu*s eil the 
e’lergy whom the*y ])ro])ose*el 
to a])])e)int te) \'a,e ant be*ne*- 
lie*e*s. Lisinarek hael not 
“gone* te) (binossa.” 

1 'he Socialist movement ‘ 

was rapielly swe)llen by the* 
stimulus which was given te) 
trade anel inelust l ies inline- the germ 
diately after the ware)! 1870, a princess of s< 
since Imndreels e.l ne*w lav- married to the 

, , ,, 111 I SSI, and of th 

te)lU‘S sprang up. anel I hi mi- been a family of six 5 

sands upe)n the)usanels ot 

m. n abaneleineel agriculture* anel streanu'd 

inte) the* faeteiries. 'Ihe re*action which 


Reichstag e)f 1877 rne)re^ than twenty scats. 
'I'we) attem|)ts e)n the lile ol the* aged 
em})ere)i‘ in 1878, e)ne by a j)re)fessed 
Nihilist, the othe*r by Dr. Nobehng, whe) 
escajied inquiry by committing suicide, 
we*re, as a matter e)f ceiurse, asse)ciated 
with “ Social T)t'me)cracy,” which at e)nce 
be*caine the* eibject eif pe'iial legislatie)n ; 
with the ne)rmal result e)f making the* 
eirganisatiem a se*cr(*t erne, but alse) with 
the* e*fii*e*t ol checking breaches eif the law. 
The* emj)ere)r anel his gre'at chancelloi, 
heiweve*!'. we*re‘ l)e)th aware* that re*strictive 
le-gislation must fail eil its e)bje*ct unless 
it is acce)mpanied by rnea- 
sures for curing the ehsease* 
Hr . of which ehsoreler is the 

syminom. Since i88j a 
se*ne's of laws have prcf- 
jfT lee’teel labeiiir and ])rovide*d 

H satc'guarels ; neitably the 

insurane*e* law ol i88(j anel 
the bank law e)l 1884, ste*ps 
^ which have bee*n e)pjK)seel 

by the scheme>1 e)t ee eMKiillists 
which re‘gards them as in- 
e'oin])atil)ie with the pure 
eloctl ines e)f IndivieluaJism 
IS supj)osed to have bevn 
developed at Manchester. 
I'liese nu'asure-s, hou'cver, 
A have* not geine far e'nough 
to satisfy the* Social Deine)- 
(' crats. whe) since* the e.\])iry 

'< e)f the restrictive law in 

I i8e)o, have multi[)he*el ene)r- 

I mously. and in se, eloing 

r have* she*d a good many v)1 

the*ir e*arlv extra\*agances. 


me- the german empress C'eileiiiial development, in 

S7e), A princess of Schleswig-Holstein, she tum. liaS attracted SeiniC. 

was married to the Emperoi, William II , (ierm Ul eiltllU- 

m issi, and of the luarriaKc there has . . ,i . i i 

been a family of six sons and one daiijfhter. SKlSin. nt^\ t‘l SlULl C(1 hy 

s ot N..,.-h,,ii Idismarck, whe) saw in the 

It lire* anel streamed acipiisitie)!! e)f ce)le)nie*s mainly sources e)l 
he reaction which friction with e)ther Pe)W'ers, which e)ffered 


se*t in after the see*e)nd half e)f the 
year 1874 left a mass e)f tlR*se w'e)rkmen 
withe)ut breael, iilanteel bitte*rne*ss anel 
reve)Iutie)nary the)Ughts in their hearts, 
and thus increased the* nunibe*r eif theise* 
who were discontented with the e*xisting 
order e)f things. In the* year 1875 the* 
twe) ])arties hithe*rte) existing witliin the* 
Social Democracy, the folleiwers eif Hebei 
and Liel)kiR*cht, and those of Lassalle, 
amalgamated at Gotha inte) the “ Seicialist 
Labour Party,” and, thanks to universal 
suffrage, wT)n in the elections to the* 


in themse'lves little pre)Spect e)l aelt'ejuate 
e‘e'onomie' elevele)])ment. Neverthele*ss. he 
some-wdiat reluctantly recognised the 
necessity for the lmi)erial (.jOVi*rnmt*nt to 
give the ceileinising spirit fair play under its 
iegis;w'ith the result that ce)nsiderahle 
])ortie)ns e)f Africa are ne)W' aiipencled to the 
(ierman Em])ire as related elsewhere 
The Prussian State received through the 
mighty events of i8bf) and 1870, which 
altered its wdiole framework and jiut ikwv 
and im]>ortant duties before it, a 
definite stimulus towards internal reforms 
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Tlie absolutism and the l)UR‘aucratic j^rin- 
ci})les of the ago of Frodoiic tlu* (oval bad 
obtaint'd rocognition in llu‘ constitution ol 
1850 : the landed nobility wen* still a 
privileged body. It was iu'et*ssary thal 
these anomalies should be removt'd and 
that sc'lf-govcrnment should l)i' inlroihu ed. 
For exaini)le, in rural districts the lonl of 

^ . the* manor had still 1 ht‘right to 
New Scheme , ,, l i ■ 

nominate the Schultheiss - 

of Local village niavor; llu‘ l.audrat ot 
Government ,, i- . • 4 1 1 

the distric t was a})|)oiut(‘(l hy 

the king on the nomination oi the* ('hi(‘l 
laudownei'. th(' other inhabitants ol tlu* 
district biang n-'git'cti'd ; and the nobility 
jiredoininaled 111 the |)ro\’in('ial Landtags. 

Th(' king, in his sjU'cch Ironi Iht' throne 
on th(‘ ojXMiiiig ol the l.cjidlagon Xovcuii- 
ber 27th. 1871, had i^ledgcxl his woid that 
his (lovcrnnieiit would iutiodiici' a luwv 
scluMiie of local government. roiint 
Failenburg. tlu' Ministc'r ol the* Interior, 
si't to work to elaborate' it. and although 
the Hou.'^c ol JVeis. under the iiilluenc e (»f 
the' j)ri\’atc‘ iutc'rests ol the aristocrac'y. 
rejc'c'tc'd the' Jhll at lirst and Ihsinarc'k had 
grave doubts on the' point, he* can ic'd it in 
Dc'Cenibe!', 1(872, with the' hc'l]) of the* king, 
who erealc'cl twc-nty-livc' new' ])c.‘('is. Tlu* 
king sigiK'd tlu' Fill on l)ecc‘inlH*i i.;tli. 
It a])pliec.l at first only to the.' li\'e eastern 
|)rc)\’in(\‘s Prussia, I\>nic*rania. Hranclen- 
inirg. Sa.xony, and Silesia. 

Anxiety as to the st'iitiment of the tNik'S 
lorbaclc' the grant of full sc'lt-govc'rnmeiil to 
the districts in Posen. According to the 
neW' law', the country communities elected 
their own head lor the future' : and only 
in some SjX'cial cases w'as the landow'iier or 
his nominee still allowotlto fill up this juist. 
(duntry and town communities w'hich con¬ 
tained undc'r 25,000 inhabitants wc'rt' for 
the' time bcFig constitiitc'd as a district, 
who.sc' affairs wx're administeR'd by a 
Ixrc'istag district council—ol at Ic'ast 

twenty-fi\'e membc'is chosc'u bv delegates, 
and tiierelore indirectK’, Irom all the* resi¬ 
dents in the' distric t. In the 
Electoral Krc'istagshalfthevolc'sat most 

”\L**^* ^ wvreto belong to t h('towns, tlie 
the Towns X X 41 1 1 4- 

rest to the rural j)()pulation. 

At the head stands a Landrat w'hom the 
king a])})oints at the nomination of the en¬ 
tire Kreistag ; a committee of six niemb(*rs 
is assigned to the Landrat to assist him. 
Towns with more than 25,000 inhabitants 
form sjX'cial “urban districts.” Since the 
new^ scheme of loc al government worked 
very satisfactorily, it w^as extended in 1885- 
5218 


Electoral 
Privileges of 
the Towns 


i88«) to the remaining six ])rovinces; in 
Ik)sc‘n, lor the'reasons mentioned, narrowei 
limits wi're im])c)S('cl on sc'll-goxa'runu'ut. 

In the \'ear 1875 the' j^rovincial Landtags 
wc'i'c' R'loinu'd In luturc' t hc'y wc're to 
consist ol rc‘])resentati\’c‘s of tlu' Kreistags 
and ol the' immici])al colleges Iht' magi- 
shales and municii)al oflicc'rs w’hich mc't 
loi ilu' jnirposc' ol elecMiou in a commou 
sc'ssion : thc'y wc'R' to assemble' at least 
once in e\'er\ Iwo N'lais at the' royal 
summons and pass rc'solutions aflecting all 
|)re)\ incial matters c'SjU'cially the'eonstruc- 
tie)n ol roads, land im|Mo\'e‘ments, ])ublic 
institutions, public libraiie's, the' eare* ol 
mouume'uts, and Ihi' ai)plic alion c)f the' 
sums e)l moiu'\ assigne'el to the' ju'ovince'S 
b\ the Stale' in \ irt ue' ol t he- law of dotation. 

A ])ro\iu('ial committc'c' ol se\'en to 
thirtc'c'u })e'rsous with a provinc ial dire'cioi 
as the hc'ad ol all the* j)ro\'iue:ial officials, 
was to bc' e’le'c'ted loi the' administration of 
the' alfaii s ol 1 hc' pro\'inc e'. '\'\\v le-ature' ol all 
this lc.'gislaiion was that it j)ie'se'r\’e'cl to the' 
grc'ale'st possibf' dc-grc'c' the' |)iincij)le ol 
communal sc ll-go\e‘nimc'nl ; the'ic' is now 

_ - . no counlr\' in the' we)ilcl which. 

The Sad , • , 1 1 ■ i 

^ , s<» lai a'^ laws e'liable it. e'an 

Fate of , 

- . ,, >liow so nian\- guaiantc'cs as 
Lewis II. ,, . , ^ , , 

I nissia lor the- sove-ieignty ol 

the* law and Icu' the' e'llc'Ctive'iU'SS ol se'll- 
geivernment : the duty ol thc' jicojilc' now 
is to culti\ate those* charac.tc'iistics which 
give' to sue h laws loi'ce' and vitality. 

In P>avaria,unde'i King Le'wis 11 ..born in 
1(845. Lutz was at the' he-acl of allairs. He 
was a ke'C'U antagonist ol tlie* Lltranion- 
tane's, who also mc't with the' ])re)nc)unce‘d 
dislar cuir ol the* king. 'Llie'fat le'r w it hdre'W 
more' and moR* Irom public Jile, and 
rela])sed into a dream\' existe'uce', de'Votc'd 
to music and archile'ctuR'. while his 
e'uormous expe'iidit ur' on royal castles 
totally elisorde-red the civil list. He* was 
oblige'd in the* end to be' ])lace'el uncle'V 
supe'i'\ision ; in oidc'i to e'scapc* Irom it 
lie* ch'owne'd himsell and his attendant 
})hv,sician Hc rnhard \’on (iudde'ii. in the^ 
lake' ol Stariibe'rg e)n June' i/;th, i88t). 

.Since' his brothe'r Otto, bea n in 1848, had 
also long bee'll me-ntally afllictc'd, liis ime:le, 
Prince' Leo])old, assumed the sovereignty 
as Prince Regent. He' le'ft the Libe'ial 
Ministry in office' ; but the I'Itramontanes 
accjuire'd more and more intluence, and 
after i8()C) they had even a small majority 
in the Seccuid ('hamber. At the urgent 
])ie'ssure of the Roman (atholic bishoj^s, 
t!ie State rc'lu.sed to rc'cognise^ the Ok] 
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Catholics as bclon^^dng to the Catholic 
Cluirch, and only granted them the rights 
ol a ]nivate religious body in March, 1891. 
Otto was siiccH'cdi'd by laidwig III , who 
was proclaimed king on Noveinlu'r 5th. 
J91.; 

In vSiixony, King John died on ()ctol)er 
187J ; he was succeeded by his son 
Albert, who had won fame in the wars ol 
icS()() and 1(870 1871, and was a capable 
rulei with Oerman sympathies. In order 
lo anlici])ate the* imj)ei ial railway scheme, 
the Saxon Government bought up gradually 
all the ])rivate lines in Saxony by tlu' middle 
ol (he ’sc'Vi'Hties ; in TtS(^ and i()Oi the 
class-tax and income-tax law of the 3’ear 
187 ; wore relormed in accordance with the 
sj)irit of the times. Owing to an increase 
in the niimbc'r of the Social Demof'rals, 
who ( arried In iSpi-i(S()2 t'leven. and in 


followed in his turn in October. 1904, by 
Frederic Augustus HI. In Wiirternberg, 
under the rule of King Charles 1 ., 18(14- 
i8()T, tlie “ (ierinan jiarty,” which com¬ 
bined in itself the National Liberals 
and the Free' Conservative's, was })re- 
jKHiderant in the Landtag, and Baron 
von Mittnaeht. the Mhiister-President in 
agr(‘ement with this l)arty, conducted 
(he affairs of state in a sjiirit of loyalty 
to the empire. In the year i8()i Charles 1 . 
was succeeded by his cousin. William IL, 
who had st'rved in the French war and 
gavi' ])rool of conscientiousness, good 
intt'utioiis, and sound symjiathy with the 
national cause. 

In I Laden (iiand Ihike Frederic L, 
1)01 II in t8j(), the .on-in-law of Emperor 
W'illiam L, a thoroughly loyal prince of 
national and liberal s\anj)athies, reigned 



THREE IMPERIAL CHANCELLORS OP' GERMANY 
After the di.siiii.ss:il in '.SD'' of the tfreat imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, the office was successively filled by 
the thrcLi statesmen whose portraits are given above Count Caprivi, Prince Hohenlohe, and Prince von Bulow. 


18(15 aetnally fourteen, out of the eigbty- 
one ('leetoral districts for the Landtag 
eleel,011, the (iovernment and the Instates, 
whu'h sinet' 1880 wert' under the control ot 
th" (h)n.servatives, resolved in t8 ()(), not- 
witlistanding the well-groimdtal protests 
ol educated sympathist'i.s with tlu* social 
can.se, to rcjilace tlu* universal .suffrage* 
introduced in i8()8 by a suffrage graduated 
in three classes, which would render the 
liiird class of owners and voters quite 
hel])Ioss against the two upper classes. In 
tile year t 8()7 the Social Democrats lost 
six seats at once in consequence ; and from 
1901 till 1914 no Social Democrat sat in the 
Landtag. On the death ot King Albert at 
Sibyllenort on Jiiiu* 19th, 1902, his lirother 
(leorge, born in 1832, succeeded, and was 


from 1852 to i()()7„wlien be was succeeded 
l>y Frederic II. 'I'he intense antagon¬ 
ism between tlu' State and the Catholic 
(dmrcli led in under the Ministry of 

Julius Jolly. F'l'briiary, ]8()8-Oct()ber, 
t 87(), to the introduction of elementary 
schools of niixeil denominations. Since 
1881 the tension has gradually been re¬ 
laxed ; bill the Centre t)iirsiied unremit¬ 
tingly their object of reducing tlie ruling 
National Li)x*ral party in tlu* L.indtag t() 
a minority, by the help of the Democrats ; 
they low(*rcd the majority of their rivals 
in 1891 to one vote, and comjdetcly 
attained their obiect in 1893. 

On Jure 27th, 190T, there occurred a 
change in the Ministry in favour of Con¬ 
servatism. when Arthur Brauer became 
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rixiiiicr in plaa* of thi* \'i toran Liberal, 
Wilhelm Nokk, and Alt'xander Diiseh, 
Minister of Puldic Worshij) ; the latter 
showed an inclination to fulfil the wish, of 
the Episco])al Curia in Fjeiburt; and of 
the Centre, for the toleration of monnst(‘ri(‘S, 

„ . since he hoi)ed in this \\i\\ 

D.s.ffect.o« ^ ,1,,, 

in Alsace ^ 1/ . ,.1 

. , . inort‘ concilialorN p;irl\ intlie 

and Lorraine i a 1 / 1 

C.entre. in Alsat'e-l.orranu'. hv 

the imperial law ol Jmu' (jth, 1871. the 
executive ])ower was coidc’rred upon the 
emperor. The coiintr\' flius l)e('anu' an 
im])erial jirovince l\(']chslaiKl in so lar 
that th(‘e.xeCLit .\'ei)ovvei in tlirState. wliich 
in the other (lerman countrit'S is lield 
quite apart from the executi\'i‘ ]H)wer in 
the t'm})ire, t'oineides here 
with It. Tlie lm])erial 
Cliaiicellor was Minister 
for tlu' Keirhsland ; the 
administration ol the 
country was conducted 
Iroin i<S7i to i(S7(), by tlie 
able anel wise Ediiarcl veai 
Mdller, who was nomi- 
uat('d Hi/^h President. In 
virtue of Paraf^raph jo of 
the law of December joth, 

1S71, he possess(‘d the 
rif^ht of taking every 
measure wliich seemed 
necessary to liim in case 
of danger to the ])nbhc 
safety, and in the most 
(‘Xtreme cases even to 
rais(‘ tn)0])s for the defence 
of the countrw The dis- v-TNrr at rfr 


KING ALBERT OF SAXONS 


movement and by this indirect mtdhod to 
make the inlialiitants of Alsace-Lorraine 
good Germans. He granted to the coun- 
tr\- in October, 1874, a popular repre.seiita- 
^ion—at first deliberative only, but since 
1877 with powers to legdslate ; this was 
the Landesausschiiss, which contains fifty- 
eight members -thirt\ -four elected by the 
three district councils of Lp])er and Lower 
Alsace and Lorraine, twenty by the coun- 
Iry districts, four by the towns of ('ohnar, 
Metz, Mhlhaiisen, and Strassburg. Uni¬ 
versal and ('(jual suffrage' was not employed 
lor tlu' Ivaiulesansschuss, since that would 
have S('rved to make tin' anti-Cierman 
clerical ])arty sniTii'ine ; but tlie restricted 
suffrage ga\(' tin’ NOtabk’s the authority. 

On Jnl\’ 4th, i87(l the 
Junjiire granted to the 
inqx’rial ])i()\dnce the' 
si‘ll-go\'ernnient which it 
desired. An nni)erial 
(iovernor-Cieiieral- Statt- 
lialter was to admini¬ 
ster the country for the 
luture in ])la('t'oi the High 
Picsideiit ; under him 
were' jihux'd lor the con- 
diu t of affairs a Secretary 
ol State and lour I’nder- 
Si’cretarie’s of State', all le) 
be' neaninate'd by the em- 
pe‘re)r. Hie' Imjie'i ial Chan- 
e’e'lleir thus ce'ase'd te) be 
Ministe'i* for the' inqierial 
preivince: Alsae’e'-Lorraiiu' 
was allowe'd to seme I three' 
OF SAXONS ek'liberative' re'jire'se'iita- 


affe.*e'tie)ne)l tlu'inhabitants The son of Kinfi;: John, he succeeded to the tivT'sinte.) the' Dunek'srat, 
of Alsacc-T.oiTai>R', aiiionR ^vas niciTasod 

whom in iTaitieular the* excellent reputation won on the battlefield, te) sixt\’-one' IlK'UlbeiS. 


whom in ])aitie’ular the* excelicnt reputation 
“iXotabk's”—namely, the 
manufacturers, large laiielowiiers. ek)e le)rs. 
and notaries -weie quite* un-(ierman, 
rendered this “ l)ictatf)rshi]) paragra])h 
esse'iitial ie)r a long time. On January ist, 
1874, the InqiL-rial coustitutiem came into 
leirce lor Alsace-Tairraine ; the iifttH*n rejire- 
sentatives elected to the Keiedistag be¬ 
longed almost all to the “ Preitesters,” who 
condemned the .severance of the provinces 
from France as an act of violence. 

But gradually the so-called Autonomists 
gained ground ; these accepted the in¬ 
corporation into (iermany as an irre- 
voctdile fact, but wished to win the 
greatest amount of self-government and 
provincial independence for the count'y 
Bismarck thought it wise to su])j)ort the 


in on the battlefield, to sixty-OlK* IIK'HiIH'! S. 

"■ 'TIk' ])ost ol gov(*rnor was 

filled Irom 187(1 to 1885 by tlu' ex-Fiekl- 
Marshal Maiitt'uffel, who disjilayed a 
d(*])k)rabk' weakiK'ss towards tlu* Not¬ 
ables. He was suc(’eeded l)y Prince Hohen- 
lohe, hitherto ambassador at Paris, whose 
refined and dignitied manner somewhat 
improved tlu* situation. When he became 
A New Imperial Chancellor in t 8()4, the 
. . governorship was conferred on 

mpena uiicle of the ('inpress. Prince 

Hennaim von Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg. The results of the first thirty 
years of tin* incorporation of the Rei«hs- 
land into the empire arc not unsatisfactory, 
if fairly estimated. The inhabitants of 
Alsace-LorraiiK'. have gradually ada])ted 
themselves more or k'ss to the new position 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


of affairs. The ])roiesliii|.? juirty, as siicli, 
lias disai)])eaie(l, and if the country has not 
yet become (jernian in llu* luliesl sense*, it 
is, at any rate, no lonf;(*r h'rench. 'I'lie 
reasons for the* slow dev(*lo])ment are clear. 
Threads which have been sna])ped lor 
nearly two centuries can only slowly Ix^ 
joined together again, and the year i(S7o, 
which for (iermans is a great and glorious 
inneinbranc'e, signifies for Alsace-Lorraine* 
a year of defeat and (Ji)pit‘ssie)n, and tin* 
blessings it brought with it an* only slowly 
being realised by tin* pt*opl(‘. In June, looj. 
r ueh j)rogri*ss, however, liad bee'ii made 
that, irom contideiu'e in the increasing good 
will of the ])opulation towards the emjiire, 
tla* “ Diclatorshi]) j)aragra|)h ” was re- 
])ealed, and tlie inhabitants ol Alsace- 
I.orraine now from lu'ing (iermans of tin* 
sc'Cond ckiss ” Ix'came (ieiinans of tin* 
first ( lass.” In the (irand . 
l)iu'h\’ of Hesse-Darmstadt 
tlu* (irand Duke Lewis 111 . 
died in June, 1N77. rnd(‘r his 
nephc'W, Li'wis 1 \’., 1877 

who was married to 
Alic e, daughter of yiu'c n \’ic- 
toria of Cireat Ihatain, the 
long-standing dis])ute with 
the (atholic (hurch was 
sc'ttled in i(SiS7 i8cS8. Hisson, 

Lrn(*.st T.ewis, born i(S()8, con- 
clud(*d in iiS()(). the railway 
convt*ntion with Prussia. 

In Brunswic k the* reigning 
line became extinc't on Octo¬ 
ber iStli, 1SS4, by the* dc*ath 
of Duke William, and since 
the ne.xt heir, Duke* l’anc*st 
Augustus of C'uinberland, son ol the exiled 
King (leorge \\ ol Hanover, who dic'd in 
0878, had not made any treaty with Prussia, 
Prince Albert ol Prussia, born in a 

ne])hew of Emperor William L. was 
apiiointed regc'iil by the Bundesrat. In 
November, 1914. Ernest Augustus (born 
1887) was jirocdaimed Duke ol Brunswick. 
In Mccklenburg-Schweriu. Frederic Franc is 
1 \'. became (hand Duke in 
April, 1897. In Saxe-C'oburg 
and (iotlia, ( harle*^ Edward 
succeeded to the dukedom in 
1897. In Lippe-Detmold, Princ e Waldemar, 
at liis death on March 20th, 1895, left a will, 
according to which Prince Adolf of Schaum¬ 
burg, brother-in-law of the emperor, was 
to govern as regent for his feeble-minded 
brother. Prince Alexander. But Count 
Ernest ol Lippe-Biesterfeld protested 


Austria's 

Liberal 

Cabinet 



COUNT TAAFFE 
An Austrian statesman, he was 
suiiunoned by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to form a Ministry in IS7n, 
and offended the Germans by 
wishing to grant equal rights to all. 


Unfortunate 

Prince 

Alexander 


against this, and by the? decision of a 
court ol arbitration, in which King 
Albert of Saxony ])re.sidecl ovct six 
memhers f)l the im])erial Court, Count 
ICrnest was apiioinled to the regency in 
July, 1897. (Hdciihiirg. (hand Duke 

PetcT dic'd on June* Tjth, 1900, and 
was succeeded hv F'recleric Augustus ; 

and in Saxe-Wciinar-Eiscnach, 
(hand Duke ( hai les Alexander, 
one* ol the last eyc*-witiics.ses 
ol Ihc* great age of Weimar, 
who had seen (ioelhe and brt*atlied of his 
insjiinilion, died on JanuaiA’ 5th. icjoi. 
Altliough in Austria the* (iermau Lilieral 
bourgeois Ministry ol Herhst-Chskra re¬ 
signed at tlic* l)c*giiming of 1870, jxirtly on 
accT)un( ol inteiiial clissensions, yet the 
('onstitiitional party there, resting on the 
(ic-rman Liberals. rt*inained at the ht‘lm 
until 187c). Prince Adoljdi 
Aiiei sperg was at tlic* head of 
the* Lilx'ral Cabinc't from 1871 
to i 87(). 'riu‘ C'zechs, who did 
not ri*cognise the* ('oiistitutioii 
of i8()i, al)sentc‘cl themselves 
troin the Rc'ichsrat and made 
no c'onec;a 1 men 1 of their 
l(‘imings towards Russia as the 
ciih'f .Slav i>ower. l^y this 
means the* |)c.)sition of the 
(’onslitutional party was 
gradually shaken ; and when, 
at the* iH'ginniiig of October, 
1878. it op])osc‘d the occupa¬ 
tion of Piosnia and Herze¬ 
govina hy Austria, it com- 
])li*tely lost ground with the 
Eiiipc*ror Francis Jose])h. who 
iveognised that this ()C(Tij)ation was of 
vital interi'st to llie monarchv, which 
had to secure a more advantageous 
])ositioTi lor ilsc*lf on the* Balkan Peninsula 
against the intrusion of Russian influence. 

1 he emperor summoned, on .August 12th, 
1870, the Ministry of Count 'laaffe, which 
aimed at the so-called recoiieiliation of the 
uatioiuilities by the grant of equal rights 
to all. The Czechs, amongst whom the 
Conservative Old Czechs were gradually 
crowded out hy the more radical Young 
Czechs, now entered the Keichsrat and 
iisur])ed the i)ower in the Landtag 
Chamber at Prague, in consequence of 
which, among otlier things, they carried 
the proi)osed division of the ancient 
German university at Prague into (^icrman 
and Czech sections. The Germans, on 
their side, did not ajipear for some time 
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in the Landtag. The more radical views 
of the “ (lerman Popular j)arty ” and of 
the “ Pan-German ” ])ariy, which rtnly 
pursued (ierman national interests, under 
tlie clever leaders \\m SchoiuM'er, Iro, 
and Wolf, gained more and more the 
ascendancy with them, and overshadowed 
the Taberal Constitutional ]>arty, which 
TK F plact'd the interc'sts ol Austria 
of Count cause ol nationality. 

-- The two lorniei’ i)arti(‘S were at 
Ta a ffc ., . ' , 

the same tmu‘ strongly anti- 

Semitic, while th(‘ Idheral Conservative* 
party had a large* Je'wisli ('le'iue'iit. Taalfe* 
tell on Novt*ml 1*1“ 1 it h, iN()sinee* he* wisheel 
te) introduce iinix’ersal and eepial sutlrage, 
an inno\7ition which w'ould have greatly 
weakene'd the ])arliame’iitary rei)re‘se‘ntation 
of the* Pol(*s, ('onse'ivative's and Lil)e*ials. 

Alte*r an attem|)t to go\ern with the* 
Coalition Ministry ol Count Allred 
WindiscliTiraetz until June* i()th. 

Count ITide'iii, a Pole*, seized the re*ins e)l 
gove'rnment 011 vSe|)t(,*ml)er 2()th, t8 ()5. He 
e'once*de‘d in T(S(^() the e'le'ction ol se'venty- 
twe) repre'se’iitative's by uni\’e'rsal sutlrage, 
in addition to the ;5 j re|)r(‘sentatives 
electi*el under a re*stricted Irane hise, but in 
general (‘onducted an administration on 
])rinciples jiartly Slav, ])artl\ cle'iical. anel 
partly le'udah and by his language ordi¬ 
nances of April 5th. t 8<)7, in ('onse'quence e)l 
wTic'h all officials in Hohe*mia and Mea avia, 
irom i()oi einwards. we*r(* to j)osse*ss a 
masler\' ol the ('z(*ch as well as ol the 
German language. preci))itate‘d the whole 
Austrian monarchv into wild exinlusieni. 


In order to ])re'\e*nt the Czee'hising 
of the official ('lasse*s. and finallv 
of the* Germans gene'ially, which was 
threatened by the language ordinance, 
the (iermans in the Keichsrat set about 
the most reckless obstruction ol all 
parliamentary Imsiness, and secured on 
November 2tSth, i8()7, the dismissal of 
Padeni and the re])eal of the ordinances. 
But the storm was not calmed by this. The 
Czechs (U*manded the rc'stora- 
tion of the ordinances, which 
would have* only mc*ant the* 
establishment of c*c|ual rights 
for all ; but the Gc*rmans dcananded legal 
recognition of the dignity ol the (German 
language as the language of the State. 
The Reichsrat was comjdetely cTii)pled 
for four full years by this imj)assable 
breach between the t)arties, since at one 
time the Germans, at another the Czechs, 
“ obstructed,” while by their interminable 


Obstructions 
in the 
Reichsrat 
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speeches aiul motions they hindered the 
progress of legislation. The* (ic*rman 
Constitutional ])arly sank more and more 
into the background ; \’ic*nna \vas wrested 
from it by the* (‘atholic ” Soc ial Christian ” 
party under its leader Karl Taic*gei', whom 
the emperor actually contirnu'd in office 
as burgomaster, in Ajail, i8c)7, and the 
Pan-(ierman section was c*nlargc'd in the* 
Keichsrat c*lc*c-tions of ic)oo fiom ti\'t* to 
tW(‘nty-onc* |■c*pI■c*sc*ntativt*s. Wliilt* the* 
Catholic* c*l(*igv made o\c*ilin'es to the* 
Slavs, a mo\'enu*nt, acU’aiic ing witli the* 
watc hword. “ h'rc*edom bom l^oine ! ” 
began among the* ('atholic (it*rmaii i)opula- 
tion ol l>c)hc‘mia and the* Alpim* districts ; 
and this movenu'nl lc*d to the* tounding ol 
numerous Protestant or (ild (atholic 
comnmnitic*s in hitln*rto ])urc*lv ( atholic 
disti icts. 

Since* the* barrc*im(*ss ol the Kc*iclisiMt was 
lc*lt to be* irksome* by I he c*lc*ctoratc*s. wlios'* 
economic intc'i'ests n‘maiiu*d nnsal islic*d. 
the* Minister k'rnst von Koc'ibc*!’, att(*r 
Januar\’ icgh. Jooo. succc'i*dc*d in looi. b\’ 
an appeal to matc*rial intc-rest*^, in breaking 
down the s])c*ll ol obstruc'tion and inakiug 
, the* nc*wl\’ elec'tc'd Keichs- 
* tag once more* t .ipable of 
o .T More* than 

wt*rc‘ grantc'd tlu'ii lor railroads 
and canals, and in May. 1<)C)2, a Ihidgel P»ill 
was c'arric'd lor the first lime loi li\e years. 
The* rt'lalions of Hungary to Cisleitliania 
depenclc*d aftc*r on the terms ol a 

trc*aty conc'luded lor ten y(*ars. whic h was 
rc*newecl in 1877 and 1887. Pnit the third 
rc*nc*wal nic*t with grc'at diffi('ultic*s. since 
('isleithania demancU*d an increase* in the* 
share* of thirty per cent, which Hungary 
has to |)ay ol the^'oinmon exjienditnrc*. 

'I'lic* cc*lebration ol the* inill(*nnium of tlu* 
Hungarian nation took a most brilliant 
form. The* (ic*rmans. Roumanians, and 
Serbs in Hungary had indc*ed cause* to 
complain of the* foicibic* su|)prt*ssion of 
their nationality. Thus, in j8(j8, in virtue 
of a State law Magyar nam(*s wc*re sub- 
stitutc'd for all the non-Magyar plac:enanu^s, 
and at the elections the Ministry of Desi- 
derius Banffy, which was formed on 
January 14th, i8c)5, cmjdoyed every 

means of intimidating and deceiving ])ublic 
o])inion. The inevitable change ofC'abinet 
on February 26th, i8f)eg whic'h brought 
into powea the Ministry of Koloman von 
Szell, led to some improvement in this re¬ 
sided ; the elections of 1901 were carried out 
for the first time without acts of violence 
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FRANCE UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC 

SPAIN’S LOST COLONIES AND 
ITALY’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

majority oi tlic Licik Ii Xa- was the form ol coiislilutioii most advaii- 
tioiial AsscniLly. (‘Iccli'd on Trliruaiy ta^eoiis to liis country, opjXjscd an\ 

8tli, icSyi, wcrr ill laA'oui ol monaia liy, and, restoration of tlie monarciiy ; hut altliou^li 

-.nice Paris was leiaihlK'an. tin* Assi'inhly by a jiroinjit payment ol tli(> {^200.000,000 

fixed on \ ei sailles as tin* si'al ol _L,o\’ein- he contrivc'd tiiat France should be 

mi'iit. I lu' threati'iied lestoration ol the . I'Vacuated by tlie (iei mans in 

in.inarcliy, as well as the conscious pride / 1N7J. he was compelled to 

with which Paris as the ‘ heart ol Lrain e ” ° ^ n-tire from the. ])ost of I’resi- 

wasop|)osedlotheprovinces,piodu.(dthal ^ Fxeciil ive in May, 

teiiibk' revolution which is (ailed, Iroiii belorc the evacuation was com])lete. 

the immici|)al committee elected liy the Marshal MacMahon becainu* his successor, 
ji'oletarian masses, the risiiiiL; oi llie Since there wi'i'e 1 hree ])a,rti(‘S in the ranks 

(oininnne. On ^lai'ch j.Sih, the “ ( uin- ol ihi' Royalists it was very dirticult to 

munistic Keiiublic was proclaimed, which set u}> the monaichy, which, after all, only 
at onc(‘ jiroi'iii'ed the lecpiired snpj>li(.‘s ol (..me ol tlu'se dynasties could hold, 
money liy ('oinpulsoiy loans Iroin the The Oiieanists, it is true, gavt' way to 
Wealthy and by the coiiiiscalion ol tin* their childless cousin llt'iiry Vh of Hour- 

pi operty ol the reli^nous orders. Inm, who, as ('ount of (Tiambord, lived at 

I he Parisians had been allowed to kee[) Frohsdorf. nt'ar \henna, and MacMahon 

tlu‘ii arms on the ('oiiclusion ol the truce 111 was jirepaiei.! to restore the Jhiurhon 

Januaiy, 1S71, at llu* e\|)iess lecpiest of Monarchy; but when, in 187J, the count 

the inlatuate(.l Fanre : with these arms (U'lnanded the disuse* of tin* national tri- 

Another resisted lor in'aily two colour and the reintroduction of the white 

Revolution attacks oJ the standard with tin* lilies of his house, in 

in Paris l<‘d by Marshal MaeAlahoii order that there* mifjjht be a ck*ar sign of 

r(*b(*lhous city. tin* re'turn of tlu* natiein to the ])re- 

I he troops eventually lorced their way revolutionary stand])oint, the* courage 
into the city alte'r a se*ries ol murderous evt'u of the moderate Royalists failed at 
e'ngagenu'iits ; but in tin* monu*nl ot such a ste*p. d'la* republic ie'C(*ived in 
deleat the ('ominunaids sought to revenge. 1.S75 its k*gal basis by tlu* grant of a seven 

thenist*lves on their coiujuerors hy levelling Veais’ t(*nure‘ of oflice to its piesideiit. 

tin; \k*ndi,inecolunm, burning tin* Luileries, \Vln*n MacMahon in 1877 mack* i'<^'newed 
tin* Hotel d(* Vilk*, and otln*i public, build- atteni])! to paw* the way for a restcnatioii 
ings, and shooting tlu* ck*rgy lalleu into ol the monarchy, he failed, through the 
their hands, and lort*most among them energy of Gambetta and the resistant 
(.icorges Darboy, Archbislu'p ol Paris. ])ower of reiiublicanisrn. The elections 
As a iiunishinent for this, twenty-six jiroduced a strong Kepublican majority, 
ringleaders were executed by order ol and on January joTh, iS/g, 

court-martial on the Plain of Satory, f^th* f” * ^ MacMahon, despairing of the 

and S(.)me 10,000 who had been taken with ® *^®*'^*'victory of his cau.se, gave 

arms in their hands weie seiiteiict'd to way to the Republican Jules 

transportation or imprisonment. (irevy. He was followed by Francois Sadi 

these terrible events at first only Carnot, J. P. P. Casimir-Perier, Felix 
strengthened the inclinatkm towards moil- Faure, Emile Eoubet. Annand Fallieres, 
archy. Thiers, however, being convinced and Raymond Poincare, who was 
that in the end a Conservative republic elected in January, 1913. Grevy wa.s 
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FIGHTING IN THE RUE DE RIVOLI 


The troubles of France did not end with the long' series of defeats inflicted upon its armies by the Prussian troops. 
Following upon the national humiliation and the downfall of tue Emperor, Napoleon III., there was established 
in Paris on March 2Hth, 1H71, the “ Communistic Republic. ” To suppress the revolution thus inaugurated, Marshal 
MacMahon attacked the rebellious city, but for two mouths the Parisians, armed with the weapons which they 
had been allowed to keep on the conclusion of the truce in the January preceding, contrived to resist the army. 

THE END OF THE COMMUNE : SCENES IN THE STREETS OF PARIS 
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FRANCE, SPAIN, AND ITALY 


iorC'.'d, llin)iiL;li the dt'falcations of his 
stepson, Daniel Wilson, to resi^^n on 
December ist, 1887 : CariKjt fell on June 
24tli, i 8()4, at Lyons, under the daf^/^er ol 
the Italian anarchist, Santo Caserio ; 
Casimir-Perier retired as soon as January 
I5tli, 1895, froin (lisf^ust al his office, whieli 
conferred more external f^litti'r than real 
|)o\ver ; and Fam e died on Ft'hruary if)th, 
1899, soon after an attack (d a])oplexy. 

Tlu* Monarchists w(‘n‘ no lon^(M able 
to obtain a commandinf^ position, especi¬ 
ally siiici' Pope Leo XIll. in 18(^2 had 
ordeicd tin* Catholics to su])j)orl the 
('xistin^ constitution. 'Hie fiarty which 


but after the resumption of his trial, was 
condemned, on Se])tember ()th, 1899, to 
ten years’ imjirisonment in a fortress, only, 
on September Kdh. to be jiardoned by 
Presidimt Loubet. P>ut a,i^^ain the Republic 
weathered the storm. One consequence of 
the Dreyfus aj^itation has been to increase 
the anti-clerical tinidencit.-s ()f t he executive. 

In June, i8()9, the Social Democrat, 
Alexandre MilleraiuL actually entered 
till* CabiiK't as MinistcM' ol ('ominerce. In 
March. 1901, a law a|;ainst associations 
was passc'd by the Ministry ol Waldeck- 
K«)usseau. which placed under State con¬ 
trol the relif^ious orders, especially those 



THE BURNING OF THE TUILERIES BY THE COMMUNARDS OF PARIS 
After a .series of murderous cnpaffcments, the army under Marshal MacMahon forced its way into Paris and defeated 
the Communards. The latter, however, were determined to revenue themselve.s upon their conquerors, and this they 
did by levelling; the Vendbme column, burning the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, and other public buildiiiRS, and sliooting 
the clerpy wlio fell into their hands. In the punishments which followed twenty-six ringleaders were executed, and 
aoout Ib.ooo who had been taken with arms in their hands were sentenced to transportation or imprisonment. 


was obcdicnl to the Pope styled itself 
“ Ic.s rallies.” Kveii flic venality of 
Rejiublican sfalesmeu who allowed them¬ 
selves to be paid lor their support in Parlia¬ 
ment by the. company for the construction 
of the Panama Canal, which went bank¬ 
rupt in December, 1888, was unable to 
overthrow the Repuldican j^overnment. 

A crisis even more alarming was j)ro- 
duced by the lawsuit of tlic Jewish ca])tain, 
Alfred Dreyfus, who, on December 22nd, 
1894, was found guilty of betraying military 
secrets, ignominiimsly degraded and trans¬ 
ported to Devil’s Island, near Cayenne, 


inveighing against the “atheistic” Re¬ 
public, punished the disobedient ones 
with dissolution, and dej)rived the orders 
of the instruction of the young. 

A drama which is interesting from a 
different point ol \ie\\ developed round 
the figure of Cleneral Boulanger. He 
was Minister of War from January, 
1880, to June, 1887. and obtained an 
immense j)opularity. He almost pro¬ 
voked a war with (Germany in the 
spring of 1887, and after April, r888. 
undertook to remodel the con.stitution 
with a view to the restoration of the 
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Empire. Wlien^vei' he apiJeared on his Germany and to win back Alsace-Lorraine, 
black char^^er the crowds c^rceU'd him with has not biaai ^M atified. The efficiency of 
loud cheers. Ihil at last M. Constans. the (German army and theincreasini^ immer- 
the Minist('r, boldly laid hands on him. ical siijH’riority of the (jerman ])Oj)iilatiori 
and arraipied him before the Hi^h Court in i()jv) there were ()4,025.pq j (iermaiis 

as a coiis])iiatoi’ a|:;ainst the (onstitution. o0.f>ei.5op brench - (‘xchided all ])ossi- 

Boulan;;c‘r, horn lear of condtannation. luhty ol a Eriaich victory in a duel bet ween 
and not Ikmul; bold (‘iioii^li to stir up the two nations, liven tlu' Dual Alliance 
a re\'ohition, Ik'd, on April cSth. to with Russia, whicli was projected in nSc^i 
Brussels, where' he dic'd by his own hand under Alexander Ill. and concludc'd undc'r 
on S('})lemb('r Nich(*las II., has Irc'ed, indeed. Eranea* 

In the s])h(.'re e)l lorei^n policy tlu' liaan hc'r isolation, but according; to the 
Third Republic was \ t'i y siuaa'sslul in noteworthy conh-ssion of “ I.e Siecle ” of 
so lar that on ]\Iay 12th, iS(Si, Iw nst* of .September M)th, le^or - has made a re- 
th(' li*ni|)ora]'ly eood undt'i standin^ with con(|uest ol the' lost ))rovinta‘s imjxissihle, 
Geiinany istablisln't! by the ^Ministry ol lor tlu* reason that Russia also must wish 
- Juh's berry. Si(li Ali, tlx' Bey ol I unis, to stand on terms with luM'iK'ii^hbour 
who di('d on jiiiK' Tith. I(i02, was Germany. A dis])ute with the Sultan, 
ton ed to a( ct'pl tlx' ImviicIi laotee torate, Abdul Hamid II.. who did not .satisfy 
and tlius llx' ]M)sition ol France on the tlu' dcMnands of some French officials, led 
Mi'ditcrraiuan was much stnmidlx'iual. t(^ the* dc'sjiatch of ,a b'nMu h tk'e't under 
Tonkin, in b'uriher India, 
was actjiiire'd alle'i a 
( h cc k ('rc'(1 c am ))a iu 
a,!:taiiisl t hina., between 
IMS) and 1885; (Ml Octo- 
bej' 2nd, iScjj. Siam was 
drivi'ii back behind the 
Mi'koiu^ ; and on August 
()th, i8()(), Madaf^ascar was 
i iicorporcit ed into the 
b'l ench colonial ])ossessions. 
b'raiKH' also won considt'r- 
d)l(' territory on the con- 
tiiii'iit ol Alrica. In j8()2 
.she occupi('d the ne^ro 
kinitdom of DaheMiieh, 
while' (’oncnrrenlly the 
whole' W'este'rn Sudan from 
rimbucteK) to the' Ce)n;.;o 
became' b're'iich. On Lake 
(had b'rance is the* pre¬ 
dominant Powe'r, and 
tre'atie's with Ge-rinany and 
Britain .se'cuie'd its j)os- 
se'ssions. Distiirbane'es in 
Moroeco ^^a\'e an oj)por- 
tunit\’ for b're'iich inte'rler- 
ence, resultiii/^On the' e.stab 
lishmeni of a b're'iich Bre)- 
tectorate over that ('ountiw 
in Tpi2. He'r only severe 
check in Africa has be'cn 
that exiierie'iici'd lre)m 
Britain in eoimection with 
the Fashoela e'jiise’xle'. 

But the orit^inally most 
ardent wish of the FTt'nch, 
to revenge themselves on 
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SIX PRESIDENTS OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
Siiicp IST'J the Presidential chair of the French Republic has been occupied by the statesmen whose jxjrtraits are 
p.iven above. In that year Jules Grt vy was elected to the office, resijfiiing in IS,s7, when he was succeeded 
by Francois Sadi Carnot, who was assassinated in |s«u at Lyons. DisRiistcd with the office, Casnnir-Pi ricr retired 
in January, 1S‘.I.'>. Fame died in l.spp; Loubet retired in iP'Mi. and Arinand F'ahii res in Mil:5. 

I’.f.i,. !.^ J‘,. -iVii: I \ 


Atlininil Ciiillurd in Novt'inluT. I(K)J. to clniractcristics itotMiliarly its own. Its 


Mytik'iit*. 'riic Snitaii 
to IniMifli st'liools anti 
lios|)ilals ill ^J'nrkt'V tlin 
iniiminity Iroin ta.\aLioii 
wliicli was (k’lnaiulfd ior 
tlit'in, aihl thus sa\'fd tlu’ 
i.sJaiitJ Iroin the late ol 
the island ol ('yj)riis, whicli 
has remained in Ihitish 
oee.njiation sinee iNjS. 

Tlie failniT of the Hoheii- 
zollern candidature for tin* 
S])anisli Crown had jilaecd 
Ferdinand Anuukais of 
Savoy on lli(^ throne in 
December, 1870 ; but tin 
Felmiary iitli. the 

new monarch resipied his 
unbearalde post. Tiie only 
remaining alternative was 
to iiroclaim a republic. 
Spanish reimblicanism has 


in. granted s]H‘cial led 



GENERAL BOULANGER 


Minister of War, General Bonlaiig^er was 
for some time a great public favourite; 
but, charged with conspiring against the 
constitution, he feared condemnation, 
and died by his own hand in IHVU. 


federalism, is oru* I ha I is 
due to tilt' Iberian soil, 
whicli brought it forth, 
h'ven to the present time 
tlu‘ idea ol a K'publir has 
drawn its stri'iigth frt»m tlu' 
hope* ol 1 raiislorming into 
a rejiul)lic‘ tho.se st'jiarate 
pro\’inr»‘S ol Spain uliieh 
only the loosest of bonds 
eould unite into one king¬ 
dom. A lodtM'al re])ul)lic 
was now to In' founded ; 
though, for the momt'nt, 
the founders had to content 
themseht's, whether they 
would or no, with giving a 
rejnihlican form to the ad¬ 
ministrative and executiv^e 
])owers already in existence. 
The new republic was in 
a critical position. The 
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forces of reaction had heiai aroused l)y wta'e wrong. Tlie early di'atli of Alfonso 
the triumph of the Radicals, aiul XII., on Xoveinber J3th, JS85, did not 

were gathering round the man who shake in any way the })osition of the 

had inherited the Carlist claims. Don monarchy. d'he Oueeii-widow, Maria 
Carlos the Younger, who summoned the ('hristin'’, acted as rt'gi'iit, at lirsi for her 

Hasque provinces to his support. Once daughter Mercedes, and then for her son 

again battalions . • ■ Alfonso XIII., 

of these moun- - who was born on 

taineers. dis ^71^' T 8 St). 

tinguished ky and iiK't witli 

that classic 4 no opposition 

lieadgear, the worthy ol men 

laiLind caj* td tile ^ tion. 

Basques, flocked 'the pei iod ol 

to the stand.Lid pi'ace. which 

of the reaction- c'ould not lx 

But l>roken 

it 1 h(^ 

manifest rc‘Volt 

r remnants the 

in S])a.nish 

Llcleilsivi' tac- FERDINAND AMADEUS AND ALFONSO XII. L‘mi)ire. IS i 

tics. All attack Tlie throne of Spain in the troublous days that followpd the abdication stillldillg testi 
iiiuwi thi> / -nail'll Isabella II. did not offer a very tempting prize, but Ferdiimiid ^,v il,. 

iqjou inc cajJll.n Amadeus, the .second son of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, accepted it OlOllN lO lilt 

was even more I'^Tu, abdicating in February, is? !. Wlien the Carlist movement (,ict that till 


wt‘re wrong. Tlie early death of Alfonso 
XII., on November 23!In did not 

shake in any way tlie jxisition of the 

monarehy. 'Idle Oueeii-widow, Maria 
('hristin*', acted as regent, at hrsl lor her 
daughter Mercedes, and then lor her son 
Alfonso XIII., 
- _ who was born on 

May 17th, iSSt), 
and met with 
opposition 
worthy ol nu'ii- 
^ tion. 

Idle peiiod ol 
peace, wliieb 
could not bc‘ 
l>roken 
tlie 
rc‘Volt 
remnants 
S])a.nish 

; AND ALFONSO XII. e ill J) lie. IS a 


was even more I'^Tu, abdicating in February, I 

out ol thf (UK'S- '■ 

tion than (hiring tlie First Carlist W'ai. 

The Socialist .agitators in the' scaitli, 

excited l)y the exaiiqile ol the Pai isi.m 

Commune, thought that their time-had also 

come, and seized sc'Veral towns, in p.ir- 

ticular the arsc-iial ol Cartagena, trom 

whicli they were not easily dislodgi'd. 

ddie army at the disposal ol 

the' I'epuldic had been utterly 

demoralised hy the eoiiiiniial ^ 

[iromincianientos, and Inul 

to be reorganised in part. 

lYirtnnately, neillier Carl- 

ism nor eonmiunisni, thanks 

to ineoni])etent leadership), 

was ahle to attract many Ih 

rec'riiits; and the fcc'ling that, 

at any rate, the highest jiosi- 

tions in the state must be 

placed beyond the reach of 

ambitious intriguers grew 

stronger every day. Isabella 

had lieen driven out, arid no nnwr 


! icmpcing piizc, uut rprnin.iiKi ^,v i ... 

tor Emmamipl of It.^ly, accepted it mon\ IC) lilt 

7 ;. Wi)en the Carlist movemi’iit (,ict that till' 

7 1, Alfonso XII. was el‘cted kiiiR. i- 

economic condi¬ 
tions ol the coimtrv were slowly but 
uiideniablv iin])roving, and tJial it wa^ 
beginning more and more' to cleNi'lnp and 
to make Use ol its natural weallli. It 
mav be that loreigneis bad giwn the 
impulse and were appio])riating a portion 
oi the pvolit ; Imt, none Hit' less, tlic 
advantage' to the ('oimlr\’ 
itsi'll was unmistakable'. At 
^ Ibis lime, it is true', tlie social 

B|L piroblein was a menacing elan- 

gcr, and its most (k'adly fruit, 
HflB anarchism, was brought to 

fullest maturity ill Spain ; but 
pj this 4vas piartly duo to the* 

ge'iK'i.'il lac k of c'diication, and 
wa^, moreover, a heritage from 
the* sade'ourseof Spain’st‘arlier 
developmc'iit. I'liat there is 
an inqiioveiiieut is undeniable. 
The events of the year i8c)8 
- -the, war with Ihe United 
lRLOS States of America and the 


iicivi UUL, iiu DON CARLOS .'M.lie'S Ol .^iiiicijca aiici IJie 

one w'a.s incliiKHl to givT lier The brother of Feidmand vii., he loss ol all her more import- 
anotluT Cham-u; bill Ki oat Throne of cok.iiii s clcm.inst rated 

hopes were held of the einecn’s from the Reactionary party he pQvv suKill was the power ol 
son. the young Alfonso. T),e resistance that Spain could 


rejmblic was set aside without difficulty 
on December 2g-30th, 1874; and on 
January iqth, 1875, Alfonso was ])ro- 
claiined king. Many might have con¬ 
sidered this to be merely another act in 
the political farce ; but such pessimists 
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resistance that Spain could 
olTer to a deterinimxl opponent, in spite 
of all her recent progress ; and how 
interior she was to those wealthy Powers 
which have acquired a great reserve of 
strength by establishing tliemselvcs upon 
a sound economic basis, and by taking a 
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due sliiiiT in tlic ])rc)grcssivo jnovenifnts of r»‘V()lt of icSfxS ^S, when creoles and 
modern times, ('alamity had lon.e^ been in ne;:^roes fou|i^ht to/::^ether a^^ainst Si)aiii, vva> 
I he air. Wluai tin* American colonies were not su])j)orted by any attack from America, 
lost at th(‘ bef^inninfi^ ol the niiu^teent* Hut the rich island t^radually l)ecaine an 

century, the islands of t'uba and Porto objt‘cl of interest to American s])eculators, 

F<ico weie retained, ])artly |)erha|)s on and S])ain could not make u]) its mind 

account of a revolt of tlu‘ nefi^ro to the generous conc('ssions wliich would 

merican slaves ill Cuba in tlie year 1 cSi2, have' satisfied the self-assertive creoles. 

fhc*Cubans vigorously o])j)osed The aluilition vii slavery m l8So led to an 

c u ans ^vhite inhabitants economic crisis, but did not insiiirc the 

of the island, rntil tlu' middU* of th ■ liberati'd slaves with any Iriendlv levelings 

(•('utuiy it was only tlie negro population for S])ain. So at last, in the year 18^5 (/>, 

which show(‘d any tendency to no'olt. a revolt ht^gan, systematicallv sii])])ort(al 

Howen’er. later (<n, the cir-oh* element in by the I'nited vStati'S ; Spain gradually 

Cuba found that its natural course of s])eiit her strength in tlu* remarkalalo 

(ko’elo])ment was impeded by th(‘ Si)anish ellorts she made to meet the danger. 

(io\ erimuMit, and lu'came unruly. It was At the same tiuu'. iSqti, a revailt broke 
siijtported. sonu'tinies secretly, sometimes out in the l’hili|^|)ines whe-re Spanish 

o]H.'nlv'. by thc'I’nited Stales. Pva ry con- mismanagenumt. without the stimulus ol 

sitiracy and lilibusteriiig ex])edilion—the anv foreign intluence. had drivi’ii the most 

first began in iS4() -loimd ready support • nr a <^'i'‘^ii^ldeni-d and pr(']>ond(‘ranl 

in North America. ‘I he American (lOvcrn- class among th(' nati\a‘.s. the 

ment had e\’i n det'lared with praiseworthy . 'hagals. toojten resistance. Not- 

liaiikness that it ])ro]K)sed to sei/e ('uba neompe en ||j(. niaiiv tokens 

at the lirsf favourable o])jKirlimity. but that forelH)ded ruin, thi' characteristic 
Spain was saved by the* outbreak ot the Siianish indiffereiici' to conscqiu'uci^s was 
( ivil Wai in the I’nited States. as apparent as ever. 'I'he tli*et. which was 

Tin' victory ol the North in this war the only nu'aus of salvati(m. continued in 

brought about a teimporary coolness be- such utter lu'glect that a large number of 

twi'i'ii Americans and Cubans. TIk' great the Ih'sI shij'ts (ouKl not be used at all. 
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A cliaiirc ocumMK'i', or, as tho AincM‘icans 
wrongly alleged, an aet of treachery, Ihe 
blowing 11]) of the United States hattkshi]) 
Maiiu' in Havana 11 arbour, led to the out¬ 
break of hostilities lai Ajiril 2isl, kSikS. 
With curiously clear foresight the United 
States ha.d s(Mit a considerable ileet, under 
Commodore Dewc'V, towards the J*luli])- 
j)ines. lie destroyed the little S])anish 
squadron of Montojo at ('avit(' on May ist, 
and, with the hel]) ol the r(‘\’olted nalixes. 
obliged Manila to surrender. In ( uba 

the S])aniards, under Martinez ('amj>os. 
Wi'yler, and hnally, M.irshal Iflanco, had 
tried to a\ert calaiuity b\’ the eni])lo\'ment 
Doth of mildness and ol S('V(‘rit\'. Tluar 
pow('r in tlu* island collapsial no less 
ingloi iously when their 
littl(‘ Heel. under C(‘r\'('ra, 
which had !)een ta|ui|)j)ed 
with gK'at ditlicnlt^^ had 
been destroyed olf Sant¬ 
iago on July .]rd. Of 
Spain’s ininuMise einj^ire, 
only two little colonies 
on tiu' West ('oast of 
Atrica now ri'inain. 'I'lie 
riMiiainder ol lie-r jxs- 
s(ssions in the' I’a('ili(' 

Ocean, the' Caroline-, 

TVlIew, and Marianne 
islands, we-re sold to 
Ciermany for As^u.ooo 
on June' Kith, ieS(|(). 

The* loss of her colonic 
which was formally de¬ 
clared in the Peace of 
Paris, December loth, 
iiSq<S is, in truth, a for¬ 
tunate event for Spain, 

It never und( rstood how 
to make ])roper use ol its 
])ossessions. What it has lost is the ha])py 
tmnting-ground of ollice-seeke-rs and 
l)olitical i)arasites. ])assing theii-time dis¬ 
cussing jnibli(' affairs in the cabs of 
Madi'id, and waiting loi' a revolution to 
further theirde'signs. Possibly the numbt'r 
of these* })oliti('al parasite's will ele'cre'.xse'. 
Possibly there' will l)e' a geiu'ral return to 
honest endeavour. 'I'he fact that the 
gejve'rnme'iit ol a woman anel of a child 
{long sine'e grown to full manhood) was 
neve*r se'riousK' tlneatened, in s|)ite* e)f all 
disaste'is abroad, is the be*st ti'stimouy 
to the excellent spirit ])r(*vailing in 
Spain for many years. W'ith her e'Ve's 
lixexf upon lu'r own resource's, Spain 
may now and all sigiK seem to inelicate 
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that she will—give an attention, too leing 
deferre'd, to the training of the national 
mind and the* elevTlopmenf of national 
industry commensurate- with the' great 
natural we'alth of the country and the high 
(]ualiti('S anel ])ole-ncy ol the* ])e'o]>l('. 

In the- Kingdom cl Italy the ]>re'dominant 
])arty was l\om iS()i to the ('onsor- 

teria, or MoeU-ratc' ('onsi'ivative’, wliic'h 
hael be'e'ii lonnded by ('ax'our. Its laihire'S, 
lH>we-\('r, anel all kinds of pe-rsonal 
je-alcusie'S t-nabled the l.t'll l'» gain the- 
supie-mae'\'. w hie h was only temi)orarily 
take'll Iroiii it b\ tin- reiie-we'd stre-ngth ol 
the KighI iiiidi-i the- Maiejuis di Kiidini. 
The' Lell abolished the' duty cn Hour, 
which made' the w < >i king-inaii's bre-ad deal, 
anel conle-ri e-d 1 lit' siiffrage- 
on all who c< uild rt-ad and 
write- and jiaid a small 
tax. P)Ut it could not 
e'li(-ck satisfac'torily the- 
mise-rable- de-st it iit ion ot 
11 1(- p()()i el class(-S. esj)(-ci- 
alh' ol llu- laboiiie-is in 
1 lie noi ill, in t In- ITisili- 
cala. and in Sicil\‘. and ol 
tin- niiin-is in 1 1 n- Sicilian 
siilplini - miin-s. Sicily 
also snlfi-ie'd uiid(-r tln- 
Ie-ign ol te-i'i i>1' which t he- 
se-('re1 S( le'ie-t y ol t he Mafia 
established in many jiai ts. 
Owing to tin- deailh of 
lood. t he- social re-\s )hit ion 
in Mihin. Ancona, the- 

Koniagn.i. and Sonlhe-rii 

Ilal\' re-peate-dly proelnce-d 
o])e-n insnrieclion ag;iinst 
the autliority ol the- state. 
I'rom May (»lh to I2lh. 
1<S(7S, Milan was e'om- 
j)le'le'ly in tin* hands ol the* i e*\'olnt ion, 
a.nd 'lele'r was only in-stored aftei 
sanguinary c(nilhcls in whiehi filly- 

Ihre'c ju'rsons wn'in* killed and hundreds 

wounded. The- e-ILorts of Italia irredenta, 
which wished lo unite whth the- monarchy 
the v.diole* “ unie'de'cmed ” Italian iiojuila- 
tion outside* Italy, in 'J'rie'ste*, Dalmatia, 
1 'irol, 'I U'ino, and Nice-, had bee'ii, e'SjHici- 
r-A\y since 187S. de-trimental to a good 
unde'i'standing whth neighbouring states; 
they hindt'.re'd the alliance oi Italy with 
Austria, and so also with Cjermany, and 
gave Frane-.e' an o})])(.)rtunity to carry 
e)f£, on the* jirete'xt of the de])re'datie)ns 
of the' 'i'unisian border tribe's of the 
Krumir, the*, province* of Tunis, under the 



HUMBERT 1. OF ITALY 
TIu.! .soil ol Victor Einiii.'iiinfl II., ho .snrcoodoil 
to the throne of Italy in and on July 

'2!tth, I'.MMi, wa.s assassinated at Monza by 
an aiiarchi.st who had been sent from America. 
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very eyes of llie Italians, who had been 
trying; to acquire it themselves. Kiiii; 
liumbert 1 ., th(“ worthy son of Victor 
EmmiiniK'l TI., iS7(S to Kjoo, beint; Ihns 
taiighl the danj^ers of the ])olicy of the 
" fr(‘e hand,” conclndc'd in Mandi. 1S87, at 
the a(U'ic(' of his Ministi!!', ('onnt J\(»bilanl, 
the 'rii|)le. Alliance with Austria and 
(iermany, which, bcin^^ snbsc(iiienlly con- 
.solidatcd by 11k' j)oli('y (d ]"ranr(‘scorrispi, 
lias j)iov(‘(l IiitlK'ito a ina.in snjipuri of 
the peace ot hairoju*. It secured Italy’s 
j)()sition in the Mtaliterranean. and thus 
( hectively tdiecked I'lcaudi desi.ens on 
! rijioli. 'I'hc atteinid to ])lace Abyssinia 
umler Italian su/eraiuly trained for Italy 
the possession ol Assab in iS(Si. and that 
(it .Aiassowah in 1NS3. Ihit on Marcli 1st, 
i(Sr)n. the ^r(‘at Kin^ Mt'iielik with ()0,f)oo 
men (h'feated and lU'aily annihilated the 
Italian arm\', i^.ooo iiK'n strong, under 
Ihiialieri at Abba (lariina. ca>>1 ol Adowah. 
cariied ;.ooo Italian soldiers as piisoners 
into the heart of hi^ ('ountry. and exturted. 
on (Ictolu-r -2t)1h, a ])ea<a‘ which 

s(‘('urcd tli(' ind('j)endence ol Abyssinia and 
('onfined the Italian ('olony on th(‘ Kt'd 



QUEEN HELENA OF ITALY 


vSea within narrower limits ; it now only 
extends from Massowah to the riv'ers 
Marab and Belesa. Bank scandals, from 
which even Ministers did not emeiTje willi- 


out damaf^e to tluar reputed ions, ceuiscd 
repeeitedly, as in i‘S()4, lor exermpU*, con¬ 
siderable excitement. Kiiif.; Huml^ert weis 
assassineded on July 2r)th. Kjoo, at Mon/.a. 



KING VICTOR EMMANUEL III. 

Born in In-* came to the throne as Micccs.sor to his 

father, Humbert 1., in the year JlMio. On October 24th, 
I siUi, he was mat l ied to Pnnccs.s Helena of Montenegro. 

by (iaetano Ihesci, an anarchist sent 
from America ; he w as succt‘eded by his 
son V'ictor I^iminanuel 111., born in jSIhj. 
who liy ]iis man iiii^e to Ih inc i'ss lIel(Mi:i 
of Monltnici^ro on ()ctober jqtli, iSot). 
lornied an alliaiu'e on the otlua' side of 
the Adriatic. The economic position ol 
Italy lias considt'rably impro\'t‘d, and 
a commiat'ial treat\' has botai madi' with 
Fraiu e. I he rri])le .Mliance was renewt'tl 
in jqij. 

The Papac\- was lor years hostile to the 
national stalt* ol Italy, wliicli had d('pri\(‘d 
it ol all seculai jiossessious, and bi'lore the 
twentieth cenlury it lorbadt' all true sons 
ol lh(‘ ('hnich to show an\’ sort ol jt'co^ni- 
tion of the “ usurping.; ” Kiiij^dom ol 
Italy by taking part in politiiad t*lei*tions. 
l^ven the (lUarantet* Act of May, 1871, 
which secures to the Pope liis independence, 
the possession of the Vatican, and a yearly 
indemnity of £118,750, has not yet been 
acknowledged by the Curia, since it 
emanates Irom the Italian (Government, 
ami tlie right of the (iowrnment to the 
Jkipal States is denied by tlie Pope. 
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THE CLEAVAGE OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


Swiss Conlo(lcr;iii(Ui has ^oiu‘ 
^ throuj^li a ])r()grt‘ssi\v dcVL'lojnneiil. 
so fai' as malcnal intoresls are concerned. 
sinceal)oiit iSho. Jt ol)lai]ied a ricli inarkel 
for its induslr.es hy cuinniercial treaties 
with its n(*i^lil)oLirs, and the ^leat line.s of 

_ . . . mountain railwa\’s, into tin* 

Switzerland c 

. iMij^adiiK*. owr lJi(' vS . 

. (lot hard, throu'^h tlie heart 
ot whicli a tunnel nine and 
one-tliird niil< s lon.^^ was driviMi in 1SS2. 
and into tlie Keruese ()l)erland, ])rom()t(‘d 
the intlux of stranjL;ers, from which 
Switzerland derivt'S ^n‘at profits. 

Tlie constitution of the Confedi'iation, 
like' those of many cantons, has j.;radually 
become' more democratic in the' course of 
ye'.ars. Afte'r the- cantems of Ziirie h, Basle. 
Berne, and others had introduced since 
1869 tlu' Re'feaendum, or the volm.n 
of the entire jicople on le.i^dslative ])ro- 
posals. llio Fede-ral cemstitution was 
modifu'd eni May 2(hh. 1874, according to 
tlie views of the' Libe'rals and the Centre. 
Ja'.|i;i.slation on the* subjects of contracts, 
bills, and trade, as well as tlu* jiirisdictie)n 
ov^er the* army and the Church, were 
assii^ned to the Confederation ; it also 
received pf)W(*rs in economic matters. A 
supreme Eeeleral Court and a system e)f 
re^^istrat iem e»f births, deaths, and 
marriae^es by f.;ove‘rnnient officials was 
introduced, d'he Kelerendum is allowed 
in all cases when either jo.ooo voters 
or e*ighl out of the twenty-two cantinis 
demand that the nation itsc*lf shall say 
the last word on a m(*asure a])])roved 
by the Federal and National Councils. 
On July 5th, i8()i, the ])opular rij^hts 
were increased by the f^rant 
#k^*p****i* to the people of the initiative 
e opu ar the legislation Oil condition 
nvi eges 5(),()()u voti*s reipiire it. 

This concession to democratic pnncijiles 
lias, ^ it must be confessed, produced 
the result that many useful laws which 
had been decided ujion by the legis¬ 
lative bodies have lH*en lost at Die 
very last, especially when an increased 


Increasing 
the Popular 
Privileges 


expenditure might beexjiected from them. 
Till* French cnnlons of Wh'Sterii Switzi'r- 
land aiul the Catholic cantons of Old 
Switzc'rland ofti'ii cami* togethei' in the 
atteiu])! to hiiuh'r all progri'ssivi* centralisa¬ 
tion. 'flu* C'onfedi'i ation ri‘C('i\'ed, however, 
on October 25th. 1883. llu' monopoly of 
niamifactiiring and S(*lling alcohol, and in 
1887 the siipi*rvisiou of tlu* forests and the 
right to l(*gislate on the food supply : in 
i8()8 tlu* nationalisation of the railways 
and uniformity of ])roc(*(hir(‘ in civil and 
criminal casi's wi'i'e granti'd by the peojile. 

Tilt* (‘onfedi'ration (|uani*l!i*d with the 
])a|)al throne in 187 ;. because Bishop E. 
Eai'hat of Basle hail on his own r(*s|)onsi- 
bility ])ublishe(l tlu* X'atican decrees. The 
bishoi)ric of F)asle was in conseijneiice, 
abolished by the ('()nied(.*ration on January 
29th ; Kasi)er Mermillod. who put himself 
forward as Ihshoj) ol (ieneva, was liaiiished 
from the country on h'ebiuary 17th. and 

, . the j):ipal chargi* d’affaires. 

Church ..d (; ,,, 

StMe Come fouMnls tlie .-lul (.1 

to Terms Tlu' OM (;;ith..li<- 

Tiiovenient found great su])])ort in Switzer- 
lanil, and r(*ct‘i\’i'd on June 7th, i87(). a 
bishop of its own, “Christian Catholic.” in 
tlu* ])t*rson of Edward Herzog, and a sjiecial 
theological lai iilty in Berne, which was, 
however, only thiiriy attendi'il. J-Jut in tlu* 
cour.se of tinu* a fri*sh ayn eemenf wast*ffected 
between (diurch and Stale ; tlu* bishojiric 
of Basle was ri'vived in 1884-1885, though 
the nunciature reniain(*d in ab(*yancu. 

'Idle social movement of the tinie led in 
1887 to the li'gal.restriction of the maxi¬ 
mum working day to elt'veii hours, in 1881 
to the adoption of a law of employers’ 
liability, and in i8go to the establishment 
of workmen’s insurances against accidi'iits 
and illness. On the other hand, the social 
dt'inocratic proposal to introduce* into the 
constitution the ” Right to Labour ” was 
rejected by the peojile by 300,000 to 
7^„ooo votes. While the Radical Demo¬ 
cratic party was ])rominent, the Social 
Democracy generally, although it rested, on 
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tJic Radical Griitli-Vcrein, which had 
lormally joined it in 1901, and constituted 
a si)ecial groiij:) in the National Council, 
has attained to no great influence. Since 
also the Conservative Liberals were able to 
exercisi' very limited power, tlie minority 
have lately directed their efforts to carry 
tlic syst(‘ni of })roj)ortionate voting in the 
Confederation as well as in the cantons, 
aiid thus to secure themselves at least a. 
proportionate sliare in the jK)j)ular repre¬ 
sentation and in legislation. 

The kingdom ol iL'lgiimi had bi'i'U re¬ 
leased by the war ol 1870 187J from the 
cojitinual dangei' which liad threatened it 


li()in the side of h'rance. 
parties of Liberals and 
alternately in oflKi', as 
had been tin' ('ase for the 
]>ast decades. Hut both 
parti<'S saw themselves 
comi)elled, on jxditiial 
grounds, to abandon 
gradualh' the I'Xrlusive 
K'cognitioii ol the French 
language in oflieial 
matters and ]»rivati' inter- 
eour.se, and lo make* eon- 
(•('ssioiis to the Flemings, 
who com]»osed mori' than 
half tin' p(;])u]ation of 
the kingdom. Ac('ord- 
ingly, under the Clerical 
('a.l)inet of Haroii J. J. 
trAnethan, the use of 
the Flemish language 
was permitted in the law 
courts ; under the Liberal 
Ministry of F'rcre-Orban, 


The two great 
Clericals wc-re 




d’Ancthan, then Ambassador at the Vati¬ 
can, was recalled, and the Nuncio Serafino 
Vannutelli was given his jiassports. In 
1881 tlu^ number of state gymnasia was 
increased, and fifty undenominational girls’ 
schools were founded. But since the new 

The Cost l^iid considerable 

burdens on ])arisl es, as much 
rj ‘IS /88o,ooo yearly, discontent 

gradually was felt with the 
Liberal Ministry, which also o})posed the 
introduction of universal suffrage ; and 
the Clericals by the elections ol 1884 won 
a majority of twenty votes. 

The C leric al Cabinet of Jules Malou now 
j)assed a law. in virtue of which jiarishes 
were emj)owered to recognise the “ free” 
schools that is to say, 
the schools erected by 
the Church -as national 
schools in the meaning o( 
the law of 1879 ■ 

■S; way the latter was prac- 

lically annulled, for the 
]>arislu's. from motives ol 
economy, made such 
am])le use of this per- 
mis.sion. in i,4f)5 cases, 
that out of 1,933 national 
^ schools 877 were closed 

within and were 

rt'placed Cdiurch 

scliools. Diplomatic 
intercourse with the Curia 
was resumed in 1885 by a 
Belgian ambassador to 
the Vatican. Baron E. de 
HE BELGIANS Pitteui's - Hic'gaerts, and 
>>y the reappointment 


THE KING OF THE BELGIANS pi 
Leopold II., KiiiR of the Bel|jfians, founded in i 
West Africa, with the assistance of Sir Henry > 


in 1878, its employment Stanley, the Congo state, which was formally ot a IlUIlCio ill BfUSSCls. 


,1 1- , ■ . rcLuginseu oy rue \ 

as the medium ol instnic- King Leopold die. 
tionin the national si'hools 
was conceded ; while under the renewed 
Clerical government of 1886 a royal Flemish 
academy for language and litemture was 
founded. In 1892 offirt-rs were recpiired 
to learn the two national languages. 
F'rfre-Orban, sup])orted by a majority 
of eighteen votes, carried, on July ist, 
p I- ■ fht’ which introduced 

e igious undeiiominationa 1 national 

religious instruction was now 
given outside the school hours, but class¬ 
rooms were placed at the disposal of the 
clergy for the imrpose. Owing to tht' 
ambiguous attitude of the Curia, wLicli 
ostensibly exhorted the faithful to follow 
the law, but in secret stirred up oj^position, 


recognised by tlie Great Powers in 
King Leopold died in December, llMH). 


?ar lowers in i«5C). t- x T-i 

i December, iiMH). Domeii - F Cl rata. The 

Clerical party maintained 
tlu'ir uiajoril\’ at the next elections ; in 
fact, they giow to be more than two-thirds 
of the members of the C'hamber. 

'I'he rise of the Social Democrats, whose 
inlhience had begun to spread far and whde 
through th(' industrial regions of Belgium, 
combined, with a fall of wages, to produce 
a disastrous levolution in Liege, Brussels, 
and Charleroi in March, 1886, on the occa¬ 
sion of a festival in honour of the Paris 
Commune. A new and formidable anta¬ 
gonist faced the Clericals in place of the 
Tdberals. who were divided into a Moderate 
and a Radical section. The Government 
attempted to pave the way for Social 
Reform by the creation of courts of arbitra¬ 
tion between workmen and manufacturers, 
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by the iiitrodiiclion of stale supervision 
over worksho])s, and the luoiiibition of the 
payment of wages in kind ; but the Cleri¬ 
cals could not ■. l 

bring themselves 
to adopt really 
c o m ]M' e h ensi ve 
measures of strict 
social justice, 
among which tlie 
universal lia¬ 
bility to military 
service would bi* 
reckoned. 

At th(‘el(‘Ctions 
ol they lost 

the two - thirds 
majority, and 
coneedl'd in i8()", 
u n i V e i s a 1 su 1 - 
tragi', with the 
])roviso that I'lec- 
lors who j)os- 
sessed nu'aiis, 
were married, 
iind academically 
educated, should 



WILLIAM III. OF HOLLAND AND QUEEN EMMA 
Popular witli his people, Kiiuj William III. of Holland was twice 
married, lii.s .second bride beinj^ Princess Ennnn of Wa!df*rk- 
PyriTiont. In IH8H it was settled by constitutional law lliat theii 
daujfliter, Williolmina, born in 1hs(i, should snerefd 1o tlie throne 
on her father's death, which «*vent occurred in Novembcj, 


possess a plural vote. 
The number ol electors was increased by 
this law from i jo.ouo to 1,^00.ouo. .Sinct' 
the fiist (dause in par¬ 
ticular helj)ed the (derical 
])arty in me country, it 
maintained its majority; 
the Liberals and Social 
Democrats vainly en- 
(Icavourt'd to strikt' the 
clause coiiceding ])luralitv 
ol votes out of till' 

('oustitiition. A gt'iieral 
strike' organised lor this 
pur])ose on April 14th, 

1902, had to be abandoned 
on the 20th ; and the new 
elections on May 25th 
resulted in a small gain 
for the Clericals. King 
Leopold II. did good 
.service in opening 11 ]) 

Africa, where he founded, 
with the help of Sir Henry 
Stanley, the Congo State. 

This state was recognised 
by the Great Powers at 
the Berlin Congo Confer¬ 
ence in 1885, and Leo])old, 
in virtue of a BeJgdan law 
which allowed him to bear this double 
title, assumed the style of Sovereign of 
the Congo State. The subsequent de- 
52:u 



QUEEN WILHELMINA 
Attaining her maiority on August :Ust, 18 hH, 
.she came to the throne, and on February 7 th, 
UKll, married Duke Henry of Mecklenburg, 
who received the title of Prince Consort. 


velopmeiits have been dealt with in the 
African portion of this work. In the 
Netherlands also the institution of uiide- 
n omi nati on al 
national schools 
ill 1857 gave rise 
to excited party 
disputes. After 
that date the 
Catholics were 
completely sejia- 
rated in mi the 
Liberals, and 
among the Pro¬ 
testants a (diris- 
tian - C.onsei va 
tive ]);iity, the 
“ A n I i - I' i* \' o 
liitionai y,’' was 
lormed, wliieli 
gradually won 
m a n y snj)- 
p o r t (' r s ; its 
leader \\\i^ the 
energetic a.nd 
talented Abra¬ 
ham Kiiypi'i, born in iS a j)aslo'’ ot 
till' relormi'd religion. In March, uSSS. 
and again in i()oi the nniti'd Catliolies 
and .'\ii1 i-re\’olutionarii s 
oblaiiu'd thi' majority. 
K u y ])e r , a^ P i i in e 
Minister ot the Consei'va- 
tive Cal)iiH'l construeled 
oil July 271b, i<)or, was 
now able to announce 
t heii' decision t(» jirocuJ'e 
tor Christ ianil>' once 
mole its jiroper intliieiice 
oil national Jile, and thus 
hi si and loremost to 
ri'store the denomina¬ 
tional national schools. 
The social movement 
in Holland can point to 
comjiaiatively little re¬ 
sults. In 1889 a measure 
was ])assed to prohiliii 
the excessive labour of 
women and children, and 
in 1892 a graduated scale 
of taxation on property 
and incomes was intro- 
dne.ed. In 189(1 universal 
suffrage was accepted, 
with tlie. limitations that 
tiie electors must lie twenty-five years of 
age and must pay some amount, however 
small, of direct taxation. A strike of 
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railway (uriployeos in F(!l)ruary, igoj, 
nooossitatod remedial legislation. In the 
Dutch Indies tlu^ Colonial (lovernment 
ill iS73-icS7t^ and i8g() had to conduct 
diriicult cam])aigns against the Sultan of 
Achin in Sumatra, and in i8()4-1895 on 
the island of Lombok, where th(‘ native 
dynasty had bi'eii d(‘j)()sed. 

The male' line of the House' of Orange* 
since* June* 2isl, 18(84, wht*n the Crown 
Piince* Alexanele'i' dieel childle'ss, was e)nly 
Iepie'senteel by the; king, William III. 
It w'as 1 lie're’tore settle'd in i8(S8 by a 


throne. The anticijiatcd event e)ccuiTecl 
on Ne)vember 23rd, i8e^o. While in Luxem¬ 
burg, wht*re females cannot reign, the 
fe)rmt*r Duke; Adedf of Nassau, as head of 
the Walram line, and in this respect heir 
of the Otteinian line of the House of 
Nassau, liecamt* (irand Duke, the clever 
and popular epu'en-mother, Lmina. te)ok 
e)ve‘r the regency for Wilh(*lmina until 
August 31st, i8()8. On that day tlu; young 
(jiU'cn. who then attained hei‘ majority, 
(‘iitert'd hersell on her high ollicc*, and 
proinisi*d to rule with that same s])irit of 
devotion to duty 
wliuh I’ndeared 
l.ei aiK.estors to 
1 he Dutch nation. 

()n I'ebi nary 7th, 
i()Oi. slu* gave* her 
hand to Duk(‘ 
Henry ot Meck- 
Icnbuig, u ho re- 
(('i\cd the litk‘ ol 
Tnrce ot the 
Netherlands. On 
.\])ril .;oth i(^o(), 

1 rinct'ss Juliana 
was born During 
till’ ]) o 1 i t i c a 1 
struggli* the reVa 
tions of Norway 
and Sweden had 
liecome worse. 1 hi; 
Norwi'gians had 
quite a difierenl 
conception of the 
union from the 
Swedes, and they 
demanded that the 
two countries 
should be placed on 
an entirely equal 
footing. A fruitless 
attenijit was made 
to come to an 
agreement con- 
c(*rning the re¬ 
vision of the 
Rigsakt of 1815. 
Finally the Nor¬ 
wegians demanded 
their own consular 
service. This led 
to long and weari¬ 
some negotiations 
between the Norwegian and the Swedish 
Governments. These negotiations remained 
ineffective because it was evident that the 
Swedes, instead of admitting the equality 
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THE ACCESSION OF KING HAAKON TO THE THRONE OF NORWAY 
After the dissolution of the union between Norway and Sweden, the Storting elected to the 
throne of the former country Prince Charles, Che second son of Frederic VII., King of 
Denmark, and on November 27 th, 1 he took the oath in presence of the Storting, swearing 
that he would govern the kingdom of Norway in accordance with its constitution and laws. 

constitutional law that, on the death of 
William, Jiis daughter Wilhelmina, born 
1880, by the king's second marriage with 
Emma of Waldeck, should inherit the 
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of Norway, wished to maintain their own 
predominance. Tliis roused universal 
indignation in Norway. On May 23rd. 
i()05, the Storting unanimously passed a 
law establishing a national consular service*. 
Upon the king’s refusal to sanction the law, 
the Ministry of Peter Michelsen tendered 
their resignations. 'I'lie king did not acce])t 
these, because*, ae'cording to hisown dee'lara- 
tion,no Ministry could exist at that time in 
Norway which rt‘prestuited hisopinions. Put 
on June 7th. tlie 


lishmeiit of the jury, nt;w regulations in 
the army, in the* schools, and in the 
elections; the material development of 
the country likewise did not sutfer. Means 
of communication were greatly improved. 
P>y the eri'ction of various agiicultural, 
industrial, and technical schools ojijiortu- 
nily was affordi'd to tht^ pe )])le, who were; 
acti\ely interested in iiielustiial pursuits, 
to ae'.ejuire greater knowledge. Hy an 
imjirove-d utilisation of the; country’s 



Ministiy laid its 
pe)werin tlie* hands 
(d the* Storting, 
which ele‘e la! e d tlu* 
persemal niiioii 
with Sweden elis- 
sol\'e*el. and antho- 
ris(‘d the Ministry 
to exercise* until 
iurthe*r notice' the' 
powe*r apj)e*rtain- 
ing to the* king. 

Ne'gotiatieins with 
SweeU'ii we'ie* then 
entered upon. At 
Karlstad. e)n Se*p- 
tenibe'r 2,}rel, a 
treaty was con- 
clude;el which 
settleel the* peiinls 
of ce)n tre) versy 
raiseel by the dis- 
se)lution oi the 
imiein. King Oscar 
IT. re*ce.)gniseelNe)r- 
way as an e*ntirely 
sejiaratestate fremi 
Octe)her ijtJi. He* 
renounced the 
Norwegian crenvn, 
and declined the; 
request eif the 
Stenting that a ^ 
veuinger rnince e)f 

his henise shemld coronation of king haakon at trondhjem cathedral 

occupy the Norwt*gian tliroiu;. On Novem- natural resources the various branches of 


ber i8th the Storting elected as king 
Prince Charles, the second se)n of PYcderic 
VIIL, King of Denmark. Prince Charles 
entered Christiania on November 25th, 
IQ05, as Haakem VII., and was duly 
crowned on June 22nd. iqoO, as King of 
Norway. In this way the separation of the 
two countries which liad been united for 
ninety years was conclusively confirmed. 

In spite of political struggles important 
reforms had been introduced—the. estab- 
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industry recciv^ed a great impetus, espe¬ 
cially commerce and navigation. At the 
present time Norway ])ossesscs the largest 
me.rcantile fleet in the world in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants. Next to 
agriculture and cattle-breeding the people 
depend mainly for their livelihood on 
fishing and forestry. The population is 
almost three times as large as in 1841, and 
successful efforts are made to encourage 
culture and progress. G. Egelhaaf 












BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

AND THE RISE OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

M ODI’’KN soril'ty is cluiractcrised,Notwithslaiulinj;, tlifivfore, that bcdoru 
nir.'ilK' lu’ tho Drudiiniiiumui* frc.it ihis time oiaasionallv’—\vc mav romind 


nirally, by tliu ])ri‘donilnaiia* ol peat 
indiistrirs aiitl tin* uiisusjH’ctfd advaii- 
ta;^T dta'ivcd Ironi the lorces ol Xatan' ; 
ccoiioniically, by Irurdoiii of tradi' and 
rif^dit of si'ltk’iiiunt : j^olitically. by lilaa ty 
ol spt't’C'h and ol coinliination. and by 
])o|)nlar rujui'St'ntatiun. On tliis basis, tor 
tlu' lirst tinu', tliu ^nvat mass ot the 
prodnOivu but (U'lK’niluiit jiojinlation was 
enabled lo take a jiart in the iinpiirtant 
movements wl)ieh make the world’s 

hist()r\'. 'J'hese elasses prt‘\‘ioiisly. lea\an;.^ 
out of aeeoimt isolated risinj^s. had either 
tormed onlv the ])assi\e foundation tor all 
eontests for political or social power, or 
had only been able to stru^|.;le for modest 
im])rovemenls in their material welfaie. 

Limits of elear that tin* immediate 

imi s o nreliminarv condition lor an 

. mdejiendent advance ol the 

*'*'**'* bulk of the people into the field 

of public and social life is only satished 
wheii the\’ are allowed to form suitable 
and permanent organisations with the 
object ol attaining their ends. 

The working classes, therefore. ])ossessed 
as a whole, to within the last century, no 
effe('tiv(‘ influenc(', l)ecause this condition 
was not fulhlled. So far as organisations 
generally w(‘re permitted in past ages, 
as was the case with the mcinl)ers ol the 
guilds in tlie towns, their sphere ot 
influence was restricted to social and 
religious requirements, relief funds, in¬ 
formation as to work, and theimprovenKml 
of some conditions of labour contracts : 
and guilds and authorities ensured by 
close superintendence and merciless 
severity that these narrow limits were never 
overstepped by the journeymen’s unions. 


Notwithstanding, therefore, that before 
this time occasionally- we may remind 
our rc’ader.s ol Rome unde]’ the Empire— 
a collc'ction ol masses of working men had 
been loilin’d in huge towns and centres 
ol production : notwithstanding that, even 
earlier, wide sections of the 
peo}de had been oppressed and 
cufses ^•‘>idributioii, while 

at the same time luxury and 
s})lendour were })nblicly jiaraded, i)0\ver- 
lul and lasting agitations by the working 
classes were at that time inqio^sible. 

J'here could be nothing^nore than isolated 
violent outbreaks, which were fated iii: 
evitably to la'l, owing to the political 
immaturity of the rioters and the firmnesii 
ol till’ ruling ])owers : for (‘xample, the 
(ireek and Roman slave risings, or the 
rebellions ol the jieasants in Western 
Europe during the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries. The ruling classe.s 
knew how to ])re\’ent any immediate 
repetition of these attempts by the op¬ 
pressed to .shatter their chains, since after 
every victory they a])])lied the principle 
“ v.e victis.” and exacted, with all the 
cruelty of the times, terrible penalties 
as a (ieterrent warning. The ])eoiile thus 
felt their heljilessness. Overawed and 
indifferent to all jmlitics, the jieasant 
M went back to his plough and 
® the artisan to the workshop. 

, ° It state and .society thus 

industry 

entrenched l)ehind rampart and moat 
against the demands of the lower class, 
the modern state and its liberty offered 
to the peojde the possibility of seeing 
the fall of the hitherto im])regnablr 
fortress. This hope and prospect could 
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not fail to contrilniU* towards rous- 
the ix‘()|)]e from their iiidith'ienee, so 
that, sooner or later, in all civilised nations 
the agitation of tlie low(‘r classes was as 
general as the former lethargy. 

Nothing, how('ver, has l)(‘(‘n of such 
wide-reaching im]H)rtanci* for the distinc¬ 
tive features of this movement, for its 
_ . . demands and its aims, as 

eginnings the modern industrial d(‘- 

of Capitalistic . , , i i . i 

D j vel()i)ment, ol wIiK'h th(‘ 

Production i i i , 

inarktMl ( liaiacttMistic is the 

method of capitalistic piddiution. This 
takes pla('e wIkmi a considt'iable number 
of workmen ’s (anployi'd by the same 
individual capit.d at tlu' same time in the 
production of th(‘ same go()ds. 

Historically, capitalistic production 
dates its beginning Irom the “ domestic 
system," which lu'gan to develoj) itstdl 
at the beginning of the new era by tht* 
side of thi‘ handicralt of tlu* guilds. The 
small exclusive (‘conomic sjdieres of the 
city slates were then transtormed into 
large uniformly administ(‘n‘d territorii'S. 
and, owing to the new ('olonial districts, 
international tradi' r(‘C(‘ived a great stimu¬ 
lus. keciuiieiiKMits thus aiose which could 
not 1 h‘ met within the old guild organi¬ 
sation. Thus a lU'W form of organisation 
of industrial work was lormed in the 
" domestic systc'm." Its distinctive 
leatuit; is that a contractor, called a 
"factor.” ])rovidt*s a number ol wcukinen 
with commissions, which the\' tluMi i‘xe- 
cute in their own houses. According 
to this system, technically the handicralt 
])roduction still predominates. 

Hut the " domestic system,” il not in 
the manner ol ])roduction, at least in th(‘ 
manner ol sale, denotes an advance* lu'yond 
handicraft. The master liandicraltsman 
sells his goods directly to the person 
who requires them ; but in the " domestic 
system ” then* is always one intermediate 
tlealer between the jirodiict'r and the 
consumer that is, the merchant. And 
„ while the individual handi- 
pj craltsmaii only sells a small 

in Commerce usually 

m an adjacent market, the 
merchant places large masses of goods on 
one or more adjacent or distant markets. 
With regard to selling, therefore, the 
domestic system repres(*nts a wholesale 
trade which ajipears excellently adajited 
for the supply of distant markets. 
And lor the very reason that it com¬ 
bined the traditional methods of produc- 
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tion on a small scale with a more 
com]>l('te nK'thod ol sal(* in laige 
quantities, if must have been n cognised 
from the first as tlu* form cd industrial 
enterprist* which, while causing flu* least 
alteration in long standing conditions, could 
satis!}’ the necessity felt in the new era 
for exchange of commoditi(‘S bi'tween 
different places or nations. P('isons who 
had some* ca}>ital, and were lar-sighted 
(‘uoiigh to recognise* the* tendency ol tin* 
new want and the c*xlent of the l emnnera- 
tive demand, took tlu* lead, engaged 
handicraltsmen, day labe)urers in the towns 
not Ix'longing to an\' guild, or hitht*rto un- 
emj)loyed memlu*is ol the* countiy ])opuIa- 
tion, and started the new organisation. 

The " domestic systi'in " was common 


in England even belon* the dost* ol 
the tilteenth century as the method em- 
])loyed in the cloth industiy, supj)lying 
the grc'at markets and lh(‘ ('xport trade. 
Afterwards it continually sjirt'ad to otlu'r 
trades, until it became, right up to the 
eighteenth century, tlu* ordinary form of 
the most im}>ortant industries int(.*n(U*d 
to put wholesale ipiantities of goods on 

the markets. In no other 

Effects of ^ 

the Domestic ^ i * . n 4 11 

„ ^ l)oitanc(*, but still it i)revailed 

to a cei'tain (u‘gi'ee during the 
sev(‘nteenth and eiglile(*nth cent mu s in 
h'rance and in tlu* (iei inansju'akmg 
C(»untrit“S. Since such large splu ies weie 
lormt*d wlu‘ie tlu* domestic system pn*- 
vailed. the new’ industrial method was 
felt to be a considt'iable impi'ovt*ni(*nt. 
and its chiel juaniioters were grei't(‘d as 
national b(*n{*factoiS. A (ii*rman econo¬ 
mist of the period wrote : " rh(*re are 

instances whtai*, ^iwing to them, sj)lendid 
towns ha\'e ai isen, and thousands of 
men have earned an honest li\’ing ; they 
make the country jiojiulous and jiroduc- 
tive, and an* profitable meinbeis ot the 
commonw'ealth, wluise object is to increase 
and to supjiort tlu* ‘ societas civilis.’” 
Frederic the (beat teinied his Silesian 
weaving districts tlu* T^i ussian Peru. 

It has bec*n already noticed that the 
method of working undt'r the domestic 
sysl(*m remaiiuxl the same as existed be¬ 
fore in the handicrafts, but the change in 
the method of the disjiosal of the jiroducts 
is connected with wid(*ly reaching social 
consequences. 'J'he master workman 
under tlie domestic system often, it is true, 
works with assistants, frequently is also 
owner of the tools, and even ot a jiart of 
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the raw material, quite like the master 
handicraftsman. Pmt henolon^ei dis])i)ses 
of the j^oods to different eusloniers : he 
delivers them, in return for ])aynien1 of a 
])revionsly settU'd waf.,'e, either to the 
cajhtalistic merchant, or to intermediate 
agents, “ midflU'nu'U,” who distribute the 
raw materials, superintend the work, 
ct)llectthe j)roducts, and pay out thewagc‘S. 

Tims he is still master in his house, 
but h(‘ usually sells the inodiu ts ol his 
lal)our in accordanci' with the eoinnussions 
received, and thus stands towards tlu^ 
merchant in the same rc'lation as t lu* work¬ 
man to th(‘ em})l('yer. 'I'lie result tollows 
tioin this that th(‘ master workman m 
the domestic system can no longer h«)ld 
the* imle])(‘nd(‘nt [)osition towai(Is tluM api- 
talistic merchant that tin- masti'r handi- 
craltsman has towai ds liiscustomei s. They 
must, t lic'refou*. m the eouise ol linn' 
sink more' and more' into llu' position ol 
oi’dinarv workmen, wliik- the- ineKhants 
swee|» m tlu' substantial |)rotils which 
an possible in all industries inteinU'd 
lor a large and re'gular mark('t. " ()n 
tli(' one side, j km sons wh<‘ know the 
world : who, through tlu'ir 

e knowledge ol marketsand tht'ir 

Questions , , ,, ,, 

. «s-. sol\I'licv. Ielie\'e tlie small pro- 
Dark Side , - , . ■ <1, 

(lucers ol tlu' anxiety ol se-lling ; 

who. b\- their iouine\s. tluMr giving crc'dit. 
and their connections, transact sales, and 
can bear occasional losses betti'r than the 
produci'is ; who gi asp it'clmlcal improve- 
ment.^' more (piickly. since they stand 
highei' in ediicatitin and are* of a (]ni('ker 
inti'lligeiici'. ()n tlu' other sld*-, small 
niaste'i workmen, iieasants, inliabilanls ot 
small towns and of the mountains, women 
aiul (diildieii who art' glatl to get work, 
>vlio, in addition to their industrial W(»rk 
a’(* busied with agricultun' and cattle 
oreeding ; who are day labouit'is. with 
limitt'd idt'as. ])ossessing no grt'at technical 
qualifu'ations, no large capital, 110 division 
ol labour, but slow to adopt anything 
new, and clinging tenaciously to their old 
customs. 'I'he master workman in the 
domestic system thus is nearly always 
])la('(‘d at a disachaintage as compared with 
tile merchant, wiio knows his busiiu'ss and, 
being a ca])italist, can wait his time.” 

'I'he result of this is a dark side to the 
social question, which formerly, indeed, 
when merely the extent of the Sides and 
the interests of the capitalistic ]>roducer 
were considered, could not have been 
sufficiently realised. Firstly, the lower 


wages of these jiroducers under the 
domestic system; secondly, the “sw^eat- 
ing ” of thi'se isolated, and therefore 
unprotect('d, workeis by tlu' merchant 
ernjiloyer through reduction of wages in 
j)articu!ar, through usurious jiaymcait for 
goods and deceitful ciilculations of the 
raw materials furnished ; lastly - in the 
cast', of more unfavourable 
IS reM conditions, nanu'ly, loss of the 
o e ome ^ nnukets and similar diffi- 
workers greatest distri'ss 

existing among these very “ ht)me workers,” 
becausi', wishing to turn to some account 
not merely their jiowers of work, but 
tht'ir tools, which usually rejirt'sent tlu'ir 
tiiily pt»sst'Ssions, tlu'y are ct)mi)elled tt> 
acce])t woi k at any wage, even thtuigh it 
only affords tilt'barest livellhtiotl. In this 
way mattt'is have goiu* st) far that t:ertain 
districts wheie the dtJiiU'Stic system pre¬ 
vails havt' l)etome flit' fust sct'iies of 
motlern ]»aupt'rism on a large scale. 

Attempts were matle to meet the re- 
t|uirt'ments of the wluilesale market by yet 
allotht'i' lorm of work besides the df)mestic 
system narnelv. the manulactory, which, 
intU'etl. has tlt'\'t'loj)ed mtire sltnvly than 
the former. It consists in the employ¬ 
ment by one contractor of a large number 
of workmen loi' jiurposes ol production 
in one building. According to this (U'fuii- 
tion. it dot's not depend, as the domestic 
system, on wlioU'sak' st'lling, but on whole¬ 
sale production, 'fhe conse(|uences are 
tar-reaching, in tlu' first plact*. wht'ie 
many workiiit'U are busit'd in llu' manufac¬ 
ture of out' j)roduct, an extensi\i‘ di\ision 
of the work within the workshoj) list'll 
can t)tten be effected. The article is no 
longer the productit)!! of one inde])endent 
craltsman wlio does \ arious things, but the 
jirodiution of a number of craftsmen 
working togetlu'r, each one of whom is con¬ 
tinuously discharging out' and the .same 
])art ol the work. 'Lhe watch which under 
the guild system wais the individual work 
L hour Niiremberg ('raftsman 

I “ becomes in the age of nianu- 

n cr ew l production ot a 

Conditions .uriereiit workmen. 

There are now employed on it, makers of 
lilt' rough material, the watch-siiring, dial, 
main-si)ring, hands, case, screws, etc., a 
gilder, and a ” rc'jiasscur,” who puts the 
whole watch together and turns it out in 
a going condition. The execution is still a 
” handwork,” and therefore de])endent on 
the strength, dexterity, expedition, and 
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accuracy of the individual workman in 
the handling of his tool. Bui since the 
same workman is always closely employed 
on the same separate part, the. manufac¬ 
tory creates great skill in the particular 
workman. If already fiom this reason 
more goods are turni'd out by inanutactui 
with a less expenditure of labour Ilian 
_ . in inde})en(lent handwork, tin' 

sjiecialisation of tools now 
S^tem^****^ customary must tend in tin' 
sanu‘ diri'Ction ; for sinc e llu‘ 
working tools are now suited to the i‘x- 
clusively peculiar em])loyments ol the 
individual woikman, tlK\v thus attain a 
greater perfection than before, and inu^l 
at the same time increase the jiroductive 
power of the work. 

Since, again, llie result ol one man’s 
work is ihe starting jioint for tlu‘ work 
of another, the iininterru])tcd progress 
of the collective work ])re.su))poses that 
in a given working time a given result 
will l.)e obtained, and that everything 
is systematically organi.sed. By tliis 
inler-de])endence every single* man is 
bound tc» de\()te only the necessary time 
to his ojieration, by which means con¬ 
tinuity, imiloirnity. regularity, ordc'i'. 
and inten.sity in tlie work are created 
on a scale quite difterent Ironi that in 
independent handwork. 

Again, the workmen, through the* 
division of the collective work into sinii)le 
and complex, lowei’ and higher einjjloy- 
merits, can he as.signcd tasks according to 
their natural or acquired capabilities. 
Thus, a hierarchy of workers is formed, 
to which a scale o( wage's corresponds. 
Production is, however, naturally assistc'd 
by the lact that the capitalist “ can 
procure for himself the exact degree ol 
strength and skill corresponding to ev(‘r\ 
operation.” Further, all pioduction re¬ 
quires a number of simjde occu})ations. 
of which every man who walks is caj)al)le; 
these, again, at a time when all ojierations 
A Field lesolved into their simplest 

for Chea develo]) themselves into 

Labour*^** exclusive occupations of sp(*cial 
workmen. The manufactory 
thus creates a class of unskilled woi kmen 
whom the handwork .system rigidly 
excluded. In this way the cheap labour 
of women and children can be emploved. 

Manufactories were started in con¬ 
siderable numbers in England after tin* 
last third of the sixteenth century, and 
for 200 years continually gained in im- 
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portance. Since the old town cor])orations 
and the guild system hindered manu¬ 
factories, they were by pieli'rence founded 
in ports with an export trad(*, or in places 
in rural districts where they weie not 
under the control of the laws ol the 
('orporale towns, (loveniment favoured 
them in pursiiaiiec* ol the jnercantile 
doctrine, wlieie j)os.sil)le, by ])r()t(‘(dive 
tariffs and bountii's on ex])orls. ;nid by 
prohibiting tin* ])rodueti()n ol (crtaiTi 
industrial eommodities iu the ('olonies. 
1 Ik* same policy towards the manulaet()ri(‘s 
wasado])ted b\’ the other stales ol khirope. 

Still, we must not over-estimate the 
importance of nianufaetories at that time. 
I'A'en in llu* t'ighleeiith eentury they only 
partiallv dominated the national ]U()due- 
tion among the heading eivilist'd nations, 
and still rc'sted, if we may us(‘ the ex- 
pression, as an economic work ol art on 
the broad basis of town handwork and 
the smaller domestic and rural iudustri(*s. 
J*A-eii iu England, where (lie mamilaetory 
system gained most grouml, it never 
became so far master ol the situalioii as 
to sueei'ed in a])olisbing tlu* old a))prenliei‘ 

. laws with their .seven years ot 
oming jceshi]>. But the maiiu- 

.. .. iactor^• s\'stem. Iia\ing arrived 

Machine . • / ^ i 1 

at a C('itam stage* ol leeainual 

de\’(*lo])in('nt, diseove'ic'd methods by 
which it was itself surpassed. It had 
attained its eonqih'tion in those* iiulustiit's 
which were intemded to piodiK'e the* tools, 
and esjH'cially the com])lieatt‘d mechanical 
apparatus already adopb'd. Tin* stage 
had already bee'u reached ol S(‘ttiug ii]) 
maehiiies and coiitiiiually jierfecting them; 
from this moment dates llu* slowly and 
surely devi*lo[)ing’^diange of the* greater 
])arl ol mamifaetories into wholesale iu- 
dusti‘i(*s worktnl with machiiu'ry. d his is 
the eliange whieli has imjire'ssed a dis¬ 
tinctive stamj) on the industrial produe- 
tioii. and thus on the .social life of the 
nineteenth century. 

Tlie machine, with which a new era in 
the eeonomie-teehnieal (U'velopment of 
the modern civilised world is eorumeiieed, 
is in the first jdaca* technically distinguished 
from the im])lement of production in 
earlier times, the tool. It rej)resents a 
far more i:om])lete form of working im¬ 
plement. ])erniits the eirq)lovment of 
mechanical motive powers, wind, water, 
steam, and electricity, to a conspicuous 
extent, and thus enormously increases the 
power of production. While Adam Smith, 
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in his day, relates with admiration that 
in a manufactory ten men daily turn out 
48,000 needles - 2.r., 4,800 apiece- Karl 
Marx records without surj)rise that a 
machine for needltvmakin^" daily turns out 
145,000 needles, and that therefore one 
woman, whose re^^ular duty it is to 
attend to four such machines, daily 
])roduces by machinery (>00,000 needles, 
as much as 125 of Adam Smith’s mt‘n. 
I'ln* difh'rencc*. howc‘V(*r. between a 
ma('hini‘ and a tool, looked at tnun the 


fact, of any human organ which moves 
itself during the work in the same direc¬ 
tion as that in which the tool is moved. 

The workman ('an. tln'iefore regard the 
tool as a .supjjlemenlary orf.^an o1 himself, 
and himself as the master of the t(Jol. In 
this sense, therefore, a s])inning-wheel and 
a hand-loom are tools, lor the workman 
remains master of these working im])le- 
ments, which, besides, only s(‘rve to 
stri'iiglhen the mox'ement of the human 
organs. P»ut so soon as an implement 
effects mort* than 



such an addition 
ot strength, as 
soon as the man’s 
j)ow(‘rs move in a 
direction which is 
entirely dis’ergent 
from i1r“ mov(‘- 
iiKuit (\\clusivTly 
])roduced by the 
mechanism, it 
becomes a ma¬ 
chine. A locomo- 
ti\'e. thendore. is 
a machine, for the 
handle's are moved 
by the stoker and 
engiiu'-driver in a 
different direction 
entirely irom the 
locomotive which 
draws the load 
ov('r th(‘ lines. 
Ht'iice the dil- 
lerences l>etween 
tool and machiiu'. 
and. in connection 
with this, between 


THE AGE OF MACHINERY : ARKWRIGHTS SPINNING JENNY 
The introduction of machinery marked a great advance in the industrial development of 
the aountry, though the innovation was by no means welcomed by the workers. About 
thc^ year IVi*.''), a spinning machine the ‘ Jenny"- was invented, which at hrst set six, 
an..! scon afterwards twenty-five, .spindles simultaneously in movement, and could be used in 
the homes of the workmen. But later machines required to be housed in factory buildings, 
and thu^ tilt:*o .sprang up a new system of labour that spread with remarkable rapidity. 


iiKum file lory and 
lac lory, or mill, 
have bci'u summed 
uj) as follows ; 
Tu a manufactory 
and handwork the 


technical slandiMiiiit, is only (Quantitative, 
whil(' Ircm tin; social jioint of view it is 
qualitative. From this aspect the position 
of the workman who uses the imjilcment is 
the criterion: and it is seen tliat the ]X)si- 
tion of the workman occupied with the 
machine is distinguished, both by the 
nature of the enijdoyment as well as by 
its place in wholesale busiiio.ss generally, 
from the position of the workman using 
tools. A hammer, a file, and such-like 
are simple tools. They increase the 
strength of the human arm or foot, in 


wcu'kmaii avails himself of the tool : in 
the laeforv he attends to the ni.ichine. In 
the former the movement of tlu^ working 
imj)lement is due to him : in the latter 
he has to follow its movement. In a 
word, out of the livelong habit of guiding 
a sjK'cial tool comes the livelong habit of 
“tending” a special machine. .“During 
the manufacture jieriod the exercise of 
hand labour, though distributed, remains 
the basis. The workmen thus form the 
members of a living meclianism. In the 
‘factory’ there exists a dead mechanism 
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indt'peiuU'nl ol tlicni, and tlu-y aro in- 
C()rj)()ral(‘d into it as liviiii; aptuaidaf^rs.” 
fii tills scnsr a lacPiry is (U'fiiu'd by Andvi'W 
Lrc‘. I 111* lirsi ))liil()S()])lu‘r ol llu- I'actory 
systian. as a gicat aulomatoii. composed 
ol various [>artly mvrhanical, partl\' soll- 
cousvious orj^ans. whicdi work harmoni¬ 
ously and unintori u])t(‘dly in ordi‘r to 
„ . . iiroduro oiu' and (hi‘ same 

TI,..,h.u1.m f„nn.,( 
coinl)iiKHl [)ro(UKlion in tins 
Machinery industry leads to the 

result that the laetorv liillv de\'eh)])S many 
tendeneii'S wliieh are only su;^,jested in 
the inannlaet try. 

'I'he si'jKuation of all the mental ])aits 
o] the jiioeess oi pioduetion lioin the 
handwoi'k, llie resolntioii ol cill proi'esses 
into 1 heir (‘(jnijx)]!!'!!! paits that is. into 
the siniiih'st nio\’enu‘nts and t he prin(Mj)le 
of eariyin^ out the separate t»perations by 
distinet woi kuK'U suited lor tlu' [)urpos(\ 
Iroin the doctor of ('hemistry down t(> the 
newly eni^a^ed rustic and the child are all 
peifected loi' the lirst time under this 
system. Ainl this a.i;ain combiiK'^ to make 
a barrack-like disi'ipliiie. and. (Snrc'sjion- 
din.n to this, a um\cisal. uniloim intensity 
ol woik. n('ci'ssa.ry it the lactorx’ system, 
with Its various woi kers and all its r(tm])lex 
opt'iations, is to jx’iioi'in its lunctions 
])iojx'ily. Men must now abandon Iheii' 
irrei^ulai habits of work, and imitate the 
unifoiin 1 ei^ularity ot machinery. 

I’rc' had j^ood rc'ason to speak ol the 
myriads ol wa^^.^als ” who ar(‘ collecti'd 
round tlu.- steam kin;; in the .i^ri-at wauk- 
sho])s. ihit it was this very |)i'(mliarit 
to;;ellirr \^ ith tlu* (.‘iiormons increase in pro- 
duction. that contriliuted to tlu-succi-ss ol 
machinery and lactoiies ; lor, while the 
woi k w as done* wit h a hitherto unsusj)ected 
unihainity, eontiniiity. re;;ularity, and 
sju'ed, all tlu-e\])(.‘ctations ol an industrial 
jiroduction ol ;;oods lor the su])ply of 
int(-rnational markets were lullilled. Tlu- 
iinportant in\'entii)ns of madiines, which 
ushered in the new a;ti- of fai'- 
tories, had been made in the 
si-cond hall ol the ei;;ht(‘enth 
century in the yoiin;; cotton 
This industriai ri-volution had 
b('('n })r(-('eded by tlu- “ ribbon mill,” wliich 
.served lor the weaviii}; ol rilibons and 
trimmin;;s. This had been worked at 
Danzi,!; as early as tlu- sixteenth century, 
but had bi-en su])prt*ssed by tlu- council on 
account of the dama;;e done to com])eting 
handicraftsmen. In the seventeenth 


Rise of 
the Cotton 
Industry 

industiy. 


century it was set uj) at Leyden, and after 
various prohibitions by the council, was 
ftually nllowu-d by the Dutch (lovernment. 
Ill tlu- (h-rmaii haiipire its use was nevei- 
theless still forbidden, at lii st by nmnicijiai 
and then by impi-rial edicts, which w'ere in 
lorct- until the middle of tlu- ei;;htei‘nth 
Ci-nliiry ; w'hile in lCn;;land the ribbon mill 
had Ion/; bei-n introduci-d, althou;;li it had 
;;iven risi- to disturbanc(-s amonj; injuK-d 
handworkers and dischai\L;ed joiiiiu-ynu-n. 

After the last third ol the i‘i;;hteenth 
c.entiiry tlu- iiu'entions of tlu- sjiiimini; and 
weayin;; niachiiu's, tlu- forerunner ot which 
had bi-en the ribbon mill, lollowed in 
ra]>id. sncia-ssion. About the year 171)5, a 
s])innin;;-machiiu-. the so-called “ jenny.” 
was iiivonti-d. wiiich at lirst st-t six. and 
Soon alterward> twenl\-ti\'e sjiindlessimiil- 
taneonsly in movement, but (ould still be 
used m tlu- house itl a m.ister. On tlu- 
otlu-i haiuh tlu- “ water liame.” which was 


Arkwright’s 

First 

Spinning M’ll 


constnu'ted by Arkw'rie;ht diiectly alter- 
w ards. and wasamai'hnu- di isu-n by watei' 
or steam, and distinctly inou- t-ffective, 
necessitat(-d a sju-cial la< lory bnildin;;. 
Tlu- first factory was (-n-cti-d by Ai kwri;^ht 
hinisi-M at X(tttin;;ham in 
'The lu-w method of 
W(;ik was- immediately 
adoj)ti-d throu|;honl the 
I’nited Kin;^d»an. W’ilhin twenty yi-ars 
hai.i^land and Scotland savv not less than 
142 ;j;ieat spinning; mills lounded. in which 
()2.000workmen si-t into motion moie than 
j.ooo.()()() s])indles, and pioduced ;;oods 
of moil- tliaii f7,(U)(),o()o m value. 

The details of tlu- machinery v\'ere now 
(piickly perlec'ted. Alter 17()(). when Watt 
inveiiti-d his steam i-n;;ine, the hu'torios 
W(-re no lon;;(-i de^endc-nt on wat(‘i ])owi-r, 
and thus ('ould lu- (-n-cti-din anyplaci-, and 
not merely on the banks of rivers. Fiaim 
this ]H-riod <lates tlu- concentration of lac- 
tori(-s in tlu- towns. In i(So4, the ” dn-ssin;;- 
Irame ” w-as inveiiti-d, by which means a 
child was enabkd to attend to two looms 
at once, and Could weave about three times 
as much as an industrious hand-weavc-r. 

Other industiies, the woollen industry, 
tlu- cotton industry, the iron industry, 
the snu-ltin;; and rninin;; industri(-s, eciualiy 
shan-d in tlu- d('vi-lo])menl of the details 
of machinery, and comj)leted the transition 
to the factory industry. 

The introduction of tlu- lactory system 
had the most far-rt-achin;; results on 
industrial and social life. In very im])or- 
taiit branches of industrial activity, 
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especially in cotton spinning and weaving, 
the factory showed itself far su])erior to the 
former domestic and handwork systems. 
Handwork was in these departments soon 
])ut aside, or at least condemned to insig¬ 
nificance ; but the “ domestic ” industry 
showed distinctly mort' vitality, owing to 
its peculiar organisation. Ji the em])loy- 
ment ot machinery in the 
Rum of the j^.-tory rednc(‘d tlu' cost of 

Hand^Weavers 1 he article, th(‘ 

same final rc’snlt was [)ro- 
du('(‘d by th{ ineichant-emj)loyei in the do¬ 
mestic industry throngh reduction oj wages 
and the “ sweating ” of the home workt'r. 

In this way alinses liecame inhereni 
in the domestic industry, which atler- 
w^ards weighed like a curse on this sysliin 
of work, 'hiiey b(came ])ossible because 
the home w'oikers submitted to the 
loweringol tlu'ii conditions ot life, tor tht‘y 
had no way of escape. Thus Karl ^larx. 
WMthout any great exaggeration, could ex¬ 
claim: “'J'lu* liistory of Hit* w'orld show.-, m* 
molt* terrilile S])ectat'le than the gradual 
ruin, whit'll lingtiredon lor decades, Imt was 
finally st'aled in i8j8, of the Kngiish haiul- 
wer.vers, many of whtun. with their families. 
t‘ketl t)Ut an existence on i.Vtl. a day. This 
w’as lilt* t'ffect of the factory system on 
the workers of competing trades.” 

ft was equally disastrous originally to the 
w'orkers in the factory. “ In st> far as 
mat'hinery dispenses with the iietcssity t)l 
111 iiscular stn*iigt h, i11 h'Coi nes a meaiisof em- 
ploying w'tirkers without muscular strt‘nglh 
tir of immature jihysical tlevelojunent but 
greater su]q)lent*ss td limb. Women's and 
chiltlren’s labour w'as therefore the first 
word of the cajfitalistit' em])l()yment til 
mat'hinery.” It w'as therelort* most re¬ 
munerative to exact from thesi* chtxiji 
workers, wdio w^ere the least capablt* ol 
resisting, quite tlislinctly lougor hours ot 
labour. On this])oint an official reptirt in 
England t*.slablislies the fact that ” before 
the law W'as jiassetl for the protection of 
ytiuthful workers, in i8^p chil- 
Apprentices persons hatl 

J?”'.. * to work the whole night or the 
workhouses ^^hole day, or both ad libitum.” 

John Fielden. a Liberal philanthropist 
from the middle class, wrote ; “In Derby¬ 
shire. Nottinghamshire, and e.sjX'cially 
in Lancashire, the recently discovered 
machinery was set u]) in factories close by 
streams capal)leof turning the w^ater-w'heei. 
Thousands of hands W'ere suddenly re¬ 
quired in these places, far from the towms. 


The custom crept in of obtaining 
a|)prentices from the difiereiit j^arisli 
workhouses of London, Hirmingharn, 
and elsewhere. 'I'he manufacturer had to 
clothe hisa])j)rentices, feed them, and lodge 
them in an ‘ apini'iitices’ hou.se ’ near 
the factory. Ovtrseers wx're apixiinted 
to su]»erintend tlu'ir work : but since 
their wxiges stood in i>ro])orti(m to tlu* 
amount of rc'siilts that could hv ex- 
trai'ted from the ('hililrcn. si'lf-intfK'St 
bade these slave-drivers make tlu* chil¬ 
dren drudge* unmercilully. 

I'he C(Mi*^(‘(]n('n('e w'as that the* (’hihhvn 
wx'rt* houmled to dt*alh by o\'eivvork. I'lu' 
gain.s of the manulaclurers weie* gigantii', 
but that onl\- whetted tlieii' ghoulish 
voraeitw The\ bi'gaii the practie'e* ol 
night work i.r., a ti‘r tlu* one batch ol 
hands was nltt'ily w'orn out by tin* day 
work, they had amither batch i'ea«ly lor 
the night work : the day batch went oft 
to the* b(‘(ls which tlu* night bateh had just 
left, and vice \'er.sa. It w'as a ])oi>iilar 
tradition in Lanc'asliire that the beds w'cre 
n(‘\'(*r {'old.” Lilt e\ t n the hours ol laboin 
lor tlie men. who were nnoiganised. and 
. (lid not V(‘t feel theinsehi's, 

„ ,, , as lat(‘r, to be a nnil\’. w'ere 

Problem of , ^ ,, , 

, onl\’ too ollen enoiinonsl\' 

Unemployment .vrit.r. ..1 

this pc'i’iod ha\'e be(*n able to d(‘S('ribe 
the English hu'tory hand as ('rushed to 
a low’c'i' le\'(‘l than that of W’l'st Indian 
slaws. lint not e\’eii this modt'st ('x- 
isti'iK'e was ])(*i'manently .sc'curc'd to the 
W'orker. Tlu‘i(' have* been, of course, at all 
times in the history ol every ci\ili.sed 
('ountry cast's of men, willing and 


a low’c'i' le\'('l than that of W’l'st Indian 
slaws. lint not e\’eii this modt'st ('x- 
isti'iK'e was ])('i'manently .st'curc'd to the 
W'orker. TIu'K* have* been, of course, at all 
times in the history ol every ci\ili.sed 
('ountry cast's of men, willing and 
able t(» work, bt'ing out of enqdoyment ; 
but only sintt* tU(* modern economit'O- 
technical dt'Vt'lo])nient. and since the 
intnaduction ot tht* corre.s])onding legis¬ 
lature, has this t*vil, tt'iuporarily at 
least, assumetl unsus])ected dimensions. 
It is connected with tht* fretjuency of the 
occurrence of unfavourable turns of tht* 
markt't and of commercial trises. 

Tliest* consist mainly in the im])ossi- 
bility of either selling the goods ]U'Otlu('ed 
wiioiesale at any f^rice ajqiroximate to the 
old ])rices, or of jaotitably continuing the 
business generally on the old extensive 
stale. Tht' vendtirs, manufacturers, and 
merchants suffer heavy losses, and jier- 
haps become banknqit. In any case 
tlie jwotluction must be restricted, and 
thousantls of workmen, from no fault 
of their owm. lose their situations. 



THE RISE AND FALL OF CHARTISM 

AND THE FAILURE OF OWEN’S SOCIALISM 


T HI'^ liil)()ur chiss K'voltt'd against tli(‘ 
t'vils of till- factory system at first in 
a (|iiit(' barliaioiis iasliioii. by riotously 
attackinj^ tin' inainitactun'is and by de¬ 
stroying llie factoru'S. and especially the 
machines, wliicli \veu‘ Ircupienlly re^ardt'd 
as the souiii' ot all disasler. It was 
only gradually that tins involuntary op- 
j)osition o1 the \ roletanat to tlu* manu- 
lac'tnrin^ capitalist took the iorm of a 
strike. l>nt In*lore the workers arrived at 
a full kimwled^e of tin* jiowt'r ol this 
weapon, il ])ropei ly used, and ai tial accord- 
in,rjly> a movement arose which. startm.L; 
irom a jihilanthrojiic jioint of view, under¬ 
took to cure the social ills by radical 
pi'oposals of reform. 

R«)bert Owen. i77i-i(S3cS. a selt-madi' 
man, who had risen while still yonn.L; to 
bi' co-])ro]irii'tor of a great cotton mill in 
X(‘w Lanark. .Scotland, lii>>l mad(‘ the 


attempt there on a limited scale alti'r 1801 


Owen's 
Famous 
F actory 


to remedy by a thotiglitful 
solicitude tor tlu‘ worktns tlu; 
evils whicli have been described. 
He removed the children under 


ten y(‘ars ol age from tlu‘ lactoiy. limited 
the daily hours of labour tor the adults 


to ten liours, constructc’d healthy dwell¬ 
ings as well as ])leasure grounds for the 
workmen, arranged tor the co-operative 
supjily ot provisions and other commo¬ 
dities, jtrovided gratuitous attimdance for 
■Ilie sick, and finally ])aid full wages to 
the operatives of his factory wlieu. on 
account of the failure of cotton, they were 
obliged to remain idle. 

But although Owen’s factory, which, in 
spite of the great outlay for the welfare of 
the workers, had also material success. 


was famed throughout all Europe, and 
became the goal of philanthropists, states¬ 
men, and kings on tlieir tours, yet the 
example set by it was only occasionally 
followed by other factory owners. Owen 
was led by this fact to the conclusion 
that the deep-rooted evils could only be 
ended by universally binding legislation. 


Thus he was the first to raise the demand 
for factory laws in 1813, soon initiated 
a \'igoroiis agitation with that objtrt. 
Alter i<Si7 he devoted himself with peculiar 
eiK'igy to the jirohlem oi remedying tlu' 
want of emi)l()yiii(‘nt, "diich at that lime, 
, just when the hrst commercial 
Duty to the aiiixMi iiiK (m EiiKlisli 

Unemployed 


^ , .soil, occupied all thoughtful 
Unemployed Hls ,.n,l.osal. yvlncl, 

was haserl on (‘ailier ones of John Bi-lh-rs. 
requiicd the St.ite to pro\'i(le cjuarters 
for all persons cai)al)le ol work but fallen 
out ol ein])lovment. in sjieeial rural 
t'stablishmeuts, wheic they might be eii- 
gagi'd in s>’sttmiatic })roduetive work, 
(‘ither agrieultural or industrial. By 
lollowing (>ut thi'se thoughts he came to 
the (;once]>tiou ot his socialistic system, 
hut from that time his interest in the 
(hiecl amelioiation of the lot of tht‘ 
oj’ieralivi' hv“ small nutans”beganI0wane. 

Till' fnnd.'iinental firineiple of the system 
of Owen, wliich was siijij^irted hy cojiioiis 
arguments in two hooks, “ A New \dew 
of Socii'ty,” iSi j. and “ A Book of tlu* 
N\*w Moral World.” i8 i()-i844. assumes 
that the cliaraeter of every man is mainly 
detiu'mined bv appropriate edr.eation and 
a corri'Sjionding form ol ein'ironment ; 
indeed. OwtMi thinks that “children can 
be educated to adopt any habits and 
ideas that may be wished, so long as they 
are not absolutely eoutrary to human 
nature.” Nothing, unfortunately, he finds, 
is done to restrain the peojilc from the 
inconsiderate pursuit of their desires; 
tlic consequence is the perverted condition 
. of the world at jirescnt, shown 
iseries . misery ol the industrial 

Workers proletariat. The reason why 
no ste]:)s have been taken in 
this matter is found in the defective 
insight of our rulers; they did not 
even know the appropriate means to 
perlect men’s characters. But now, so 
Owen declares, the means are obvious to 
everyone since the attempt has been 
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Siiccessfully mark in Xnw T.anark to 
1 aisu tlu‘ c'ir4)loyo('S l)y moral cdiicalioii 
to a mucli liifi'hcr Invt'l of morality. 

It IS imrt'ly necessary to /.^niidr men 
towards a ('(meet eompreliension ol that 
person.al lia])|)iness at wliieli tlK\v all aim: 
that is to say. everyoiu^ ^iioidd adopt 
that liiH' of ('ondnet winch innsl ])roinot(‘ 
t he ha])piiK‘Ss oi t lie ( ('miriiinitx'. I'ornKM ly 
men did not know lliis suiavnu' law 
which jr(o\’erns I Ik* world ; l»nt now ii is 
n^va'alcMl, and can (‘asily l>e made ch'ai' 
lo all. that llu‘ ])i‘rs(tnal liappiiu'ss (.f the 
ir.(hvi(hial can only lu' increasi'd in jiro- 
portion as he « xi'i ls himsell to piomoti' 
the ha])|niii‘ss ot hi^ neiL^hhoiii s. ^<)-)n 

as tliesi' Iniidaimmlal j)i nposil ions ai (' pai t 
and pai'cc'l ol evciy man. the scpaiatc 
means ai<‘ noi lai' lo seek which can ])i(>- 
( iiie lh(' .mi'ate^l Slim ol ha[)piiies^ h«i the 
mdivndnal as well a>. loi all mankind. 

This proposit ion show s (pnte cleai ly th.il 
tdwrni nmst he it\i4ai(led as a eenniiie 
scion of the philos(»phy ol I he ei^hteiMil h 
('eiilnry, who shares its l al lonahstic and 
ntililarian ideas as well as its inconieihle 
and amlnlions optimism. lie ^helicees 

|.r(i|.(isil i.Mis ' L 

inif,.|i 1 rciicu Ihc p 

ri'lipMon and . llT .' ’(odi.* .Stoiv I 

morality of the 

world. ■ "11, ■IV.” yy;.> /.Vj-V ’ 

he an 11 oun(•'■ s. , • 

“ we have a firm ‘ V’ 
loimdatiom on . ,’ 

which a ])nre, nn- - 

staiiu'd religion i n 

instinct with life ,^ 

y'/, , . ,'A', y/v/.'.v/wi.'. ,-c ■ 

m a V he con- y cj-fffi* [jft* A at* 
structed. and this 


general ajiplication of the scheme, which 
we have aliaxidy mentioned, lor the aid 
of the iineni])loyed. The whoh' work of 
production was to he carric'd out in com¬ 
munities ol two, three', or four thousand 
souls, wlu'it' th(‘ adults, hy eigiit hours’ 
common work dail\', wani' to obtain most 
ol the prodiK'ts. indnstrial and agricul¬ 
tural. ie(]uni'd for their own nsi‘. and were 
to aceiuirt' tlu' ('esl hy exehanging their 
surplus ])roducts lor tlu* surplus ju'oducts 
ol th(' ol her c(Mninuniti('S. 

rile leading thought in 1 his is (listinci h,’ 
th.it each one ol these ( omnnmities shall 
h'c s( ll-sn])poi t iii.g. and shall he held 
resjxnisihle lor il> ilehc'ieiicies.'’ No spe .iai 
Imidaireiital ))i ()[)osii ions loi Hk- dislri- 
Owen’s Inlioii ol goods (eitaiiiK the 
wens dillicnit ((ll(-.|lnn ui ,mv 

Appenl lo - ^ 

. communistic oi ganis.i! ion ol 
Ihe Kich ^ ' , , 

S' M let \ W'ei e a( I Winced I >y 

()wen. 1 h»w could .in\ dispnie .h ise when 
.dl Were (died with del p iiioialilw and 
when- 111 coiisi (|n( iice ol iIm‘ imineiise 
IlKU'ase ill |•.I()dnc1 ion llieie Weie goods 
111 ahund.mee loi' e\'ei\'one It wa., 
Iiossihle. lh( 1 (‘lore, to d('t('rmiiu' 1 he iiidi- 


ol llie elglileiMlI h Wlieie 111 ( «illsi i juei ici 

s lal lonahstic and iiKU'ase in |•.Iodnc1ion 
1 as its incorrigihle m ahuiid.mee Im- e\ 
ism. lie believes [lossihle. tin i eiore. toe 

M. ’(oljii* .Stoifk<’(‘|n*i V.l tin*' «> ' 

/j^. >' ■ /-y u :P. . 


Ikc /-y {j \i>}: . 




"one "of 0 \^EN S labour ei-NK NOTES 


elice ol ||m‘ iminellse 
lion tlieie Weie goods 
ex'eiyoiie It wa., 
to d('t('rmiiu' the indi- 
’Cldlial needs, and 
then to allot to 
each jieison his 
' ' s h <1 r <' III t ill' 

-a goods ol this 1 jI('. 
In order t(. start 
his pJ.ms, ()v\(Mi 
. himsi'll s('lhsacri- 
1 ici ng to t he 
*'/ ■ liigjiest d(‘gree, 
'i turned to till' 
j U])per classes, 
-> w her(dieex])(‘cted 
to lind eijiially 
great phiJan- 


t he only one Among the many schemes started by Owen for tlie betteriiiont of tlll'Oj'N 
wliieli e ni er nU conditions of the working^ people was the Labour Exchange /O n 

*: ^ Bank, which issued “labour notes," paper money p(»ssessing pur- (( 

I O mankind p('aC(^ chasnig^ value in the stores of the bank. The enterprise, iiowever ailpcal 

1 1 . 1 1 ; . ■ ^ complete failure, the undertakiug going into licpiidatioii. i * 


l)ll 1J a n - 
It wus 
itil this 
to the 


1 1 ■ wa.s a complete lauure, cue uii 

and hap})mess 

without auy couuti'ractiug evil." Owen 
was, however, far too well aecpiaiuti'd 
with practical life and its needs to 
content himself, like the Iheoiists ol the 
eighteenth eeninry. wath ethical and edu- 
catiianal suggestions. On the contrary, he 
completely it'ali.sed that even tlu* moral 
man if he has not the o])port\mily offered 
liim of earning his living l)y laluaru, must 
succumb to lemptatiou. He was there¬ 
fore led to I'slahlish, by the side of his 
educational system, a system of slate- 
organist'd labour. This culminated in the 


guiii); null iiqiiiuHLiou. i i 

liiiinanit\ ol the 
nohility and gentry nu t wath no resjxni.se 
that he began to agitate among the 
workers, Imt without fostering class 
hatred or generally ahandoning strictly 
legal methods. At the same time lii^ 
did not cca.sc to apply once more to 
the riding clas.si's, .and even to crowned 
hi’ads, lor sanction and support to his 
efforts, true to his principle, tlrat “ rich 
and \)Oor, uuuuua'hs and subiects, bad at 
b(T\om but one interest." This agitation, 
wliich at times had lieen conducted v/ith 
great spirit Ow'iai, hcAv^en 1826 and 1837, 





NEW LANARK AS IT WAS IN OWENS TIME. SHOWING HIS MODEL FACTORY 


had issued 3()(i addi'esst's, made i.(hk) 
])iil)he s|>ee('hes. and written J.ooo new>- 
j)aj)er articles mcT with the ninst N’i^oious 
()])))()sition lioni the' elcT^y, who. l)itterK 
ineen.sed at Owen’s attac ks on the ('IniiclL 
organised a eouiUer movement. liven tlu' 
ref.;tilar |i('])tilar ]>an\' of the' time, tlu* 
Radicals, emphatically opposc'd Owen ; 
lor their L;oal was at first ])urely ])oliti('.d— 
nami'U’. llu' exic'nsion ol the iranchism 
Owen had, howe\’er. declarc'd the dis])Utt' 
lor tliis ])oiilical jiii\ile};e to 1 h' iinim- 
])ortant, since all tnu* j)o])nlar interests 
could only he advanct'd by (‘dueational 
and economic reforms. 

The total failure of Owem's communistic 
ai;itation was decided hv the lanumtahlc 
collajise of his communistic set 1 lemcmls, 
on the ioundinj^ of which he was determined, 
since the Eiij^dish worker could not he 
convinced hy doctrinaire ar^^uments, hut 
only hy practical trial. So little was 
evc'r tnodviccd in these- settle¬ 
ments that the rations of 
tlie colonists had to he re¬ 
duced to the barest limits. 
Thus discontent was developed, which 
finally led to the abandonment of the 
settlements, natwYaUy not without con- 
sideTa\)le financial loss to Owen. 

He did not fare lietter with the Labour 
Exchange Bank started in 1832. This 
was intended to a])])ly practically the ideal 


Failure of 

Communistic 

Settlements 


]>rinci|>le ol all I'xchango. the e(piahly 
In'twoeii the piodiicts and the profits ol 
labour; a .-cheine which, il siua (.'sslnl. 
would liavr kd to th(‘ estaldislirneiit ol a 
socialistic conmiiinit\’ m The middle ol 
capitali.sl i<' politK'al (‘(‘onoinN’. E\'cry mt'in- 
bor of the hank couM dis])lay goods in his 
slu'p. lor which heat oiicc'r('c'ei\'ed “ ]al)our 
notes.” jxipc'r inoiu-y issiu'd by the bank. 
'J'h(‘ amount of the labour note's i)ai(l was 
decided b\ the- wdu(' ol the' raw material 
and I hi' cvxtent ot labour u'(iuiri'd lor the 
])r()ehiction ol the goods in epu'stion on the 
average, not by the dejiositoi' hiniM'lf f)nly. 

(IweMi’s plan.s were tlu'i'eloie ('Xpo.sc'd io 
the ridicule wliose' sliafls always inllicl 
deadly wouikIs. The- downia]] of tlu- 
commimi.stic scliool in Biilain was lhu^> 
seali‘il. The lactory ])n]>nlation now tell 
under the influence ol the ])ohli('ally n-vo- 
lutionary ” Chartism.” Owen could not 
snt)port its illegal excesses ainl struggles 
for political t)rivilcges ; and later, after 
Chartism, came the n'ign of trades unions 
and co-opi-rativc .societies. Wlnle Owi-n's 
})ropaganda, in sjute of exertions for many 
di^cades, only affected a small jxirt of the 
working class -precisely its most moral 
and self-sacrificing niemlx'rs—towards the 
cud of Ifu' “thirties” a powerful f/abouv 
])arty wtis suddenly torined in England. 
It happened as follows. During the violent 
popular movement which had carried the 
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reform of the fiaiiehisc in the work¬ 

ing classes had been brought forward as 
auxiliaries by the Liberal citizens. Al¬ 
though the ndonn, in tlie nature of things, 
could only enfranchise the middh' class, 
yet it was assumed that the interests of 
the working class(‘s were to be subse- 
(luently better considered by tht‘ legislature 
tlian heretofore. Sirua* a l- 5 ill 
of the Radicals to extend the 
Foimded hancliis(‘ was re¬ 

jected h\ a crushing majority 
and the ladorm was dcc laied by Lord John 
Russell, lh( leader of the Liberals, to be 
definitely co:iciuded, tlu' worknu'ii iorine(l 
unions of their own. 'I'liesi' were intendi'd 
to liring about. b\' a In^sli pofnilar agita¬ 
tion, .1 renewed ii'forin of tlie franchise, 
which should this time really consider the 
interests ol the jieople. 

.^t the h(‘ad ol these unions stood 
the “ London Workmen’s Association,” 
founded in iSj!), which jiroposed the 
following programme, originally drawn 
u]) by the Liberals : Lni\-ersal suffrage, 
\’ote by l)allol. equal (‘It'doral districts, 
annual eh'ctions of Parliament, abolition ol 
jirojierly (pialitications tor PaVliamentary 
candidates, and salarit's for tlie memln'i's. 
This ])rogramm(‘ was proclainual as the 
” Peojde’s Charter.” because it was to 
serve the intt*rests of tlie lower classes, 
just as, centuries Indore, the Magna Chart a 
had served the interest of the aristocracy 
and middlt* (dasses ; and, tfuTefore, the 
.su|)porters of this programme were termed 
” Cdiartists.” d'heir inttuition was to alter 
social legislation in tax'our of the mass(‘s 
by help (»f their political demands, which 
were intended to be realised at once. It 
was therefore expressly stated in the 
first a])])eal which the London Workmen’s 
Association in 1838 addressed to workmen 
ol the whole kingdom : ” If we are fight¬ 
ing for an equality of political rights, this 
is not done in order to shake off an unjust 
tax or to effect a transference of wealth, 

Wh.t (he '»flucnce 

-People-, Cherle," "* ‘avour oi any one 
Demanded ^o SO in 

order to be able to 
cut off the source of our social misery, 
and by successful methods of preven¬ 
tion to avoid the infliction of penalties 
under unrighteous laws.” 

In all manufacturing towns, which had 
long been roused to violent excitement by 
systematic agitations against the Poor Law 
and the deplorable condition of the work- 
5248 


men, the Chartist programme was received 
as a joyful message, and wherever factory 
chimneys smoked Chartist unions were 
sure to be found. 

Hut this rajiid succc^ss was only attained 
because the agitators bad lu'ld out false, 
hopes of immediate victory to tbemselws 
and their followers from among the 
woi king and middle classes. They calcu¬ 
lated tliat, as in the K'foini movement ol 
1832, llie ruling jiowers would once more 
yield to a vigorous popular movement, 
riiis was Ihe hindninenlal error wliicli 
was to j)r()ve disastrous to the ])arly. 
When. inde('d, in February, i83(), at a 
nietfliiig of the ” National C-onvention,” 
the question of IJieir subseipient course 
was raised, the inevitable ri'Siilt of that 
delusive agitation was that the. i)arty ol 
” moral riglit,” led by theOweintc*. William 
Lovett. i<So() 1877, with its ])rogramme 
of [)eaceful |)ro])agaiida and a monstei 
j)etiti(ni to Parliament, only 1 i'])resent(‘d 
the minority. The majority was coini)o.sed 
of tlie party of ” physical lorce.” who took 
their batlh'-cry irom Feargiis O’Connor. 
I7()f> 1855. and t liought I heinselves power- 

ful enough to bri'ak down the 

FaiJure of 

Revolutionary , 11/1 

«... teni. It was rt'solved, m th(‘ 

Socialism i r , 1 1 . 1 

event ot the clrarter biMiig re- 

lused by Parliami'iit, to proclaim a “holy 
month,” to strike work sirnultant'onsly in 
every indu.stry. A jietition for tlit' intro¬ 
duction ot the cbarti'i', supposed to con¬ 
tain more than a million signatures, was 
rejc'Cted, and riots iminediat(*]y broke out. 

For SOUK' tim(‘ altc'r that the doctrine 
was quic'scenl. Hut in July, 1840, the 
])arty was reorganised, on tli(* basis of 
the principle ll^it the charter was to be 
introduced by legal means. When, liow- 
ever, in the year 1842, a new monster 
j)etition was absolutely rejected by the 
Lower House, the ” party of physical 
force ” again came to the surface 

Chartism lingered on, until finally in 
1848, after the February Revolution in 
Paris, it roused itself for a last trial of 
strength, but its eff irt was again a failure. 
Revolutionary Socialism in England had 
had its day. Nevertheless, this move¬ 
ment had not passed away without 
leaving a trace, for ” it had produced one 
great result : it had roused the English 
working classes to the most outlying 
corners of the land from their traditional 
ideas of subjection, and made them 
realise their separate interests as a class,” 




THE TRIUMPH OF TRADES UNIONS 

AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CO-OPERATION 


movcmcMits which wc have hitherto 
considered had met with no i)ractical 
results. A better fate was reserved for 
'>ne which, orif^inatinp; witli the workin}^ 
classes tlieinselves. endeav^oured to attend 
1<j their interests on the basis of self-helj), 
the movement of Labour Associations. 
„ . . 'J'rades unions are work- 

Trades Unions ir i r 

_ , ^ men s self-defence associa- 

Regarded as . r r 

- . . tions lor the imrnose of 

Conspiracies . iV r 

imi)rovinf; the conditions of 

labour as wi'll as for the jirotection of their 
])rofessional interests geiK'rally. They were 
started in Eiif^land, partly in connection 
with older journe3'm(‘n's unions, in con- 
sideiable numbers as eaily as the ei/;,di- 
lei'uth centuiy, when the first waves of 
the victoriously advanciuf^ capitalistic 
])roduction burst on the working classes. 
Ifiit they were immediateh^ resisted liy 
legislature and heavy judicial sentences. 
English law extended the idea of con- 
sjiiracy, which properly ought to be 
a[i])lied only to combinations for the 
commission of crime's eir for the jiroduc- 
tionof false evidence' against third jiersons, 
to all combinations of workmen who 
wished to obtain higher wages. 

A long list of siiecial enactments 
forbidding coalitions in various trades 
had been issued throughout the whole 
eighteenth century. Finally, at the 
close of the century a strict general Act 
was jiassed which made all agreements 
between workmen, with the object of rais¬ 
ing wages or lessening tlie hours or 
quantity of labour, punishable with im- 
^ , prisonment, and inflicted simi- 

^ * lar penalties on all who deterred 

Coalitions ^ ^ i 

D j workman from acce])tmg de- 

Prohibited „ , 1 1 ■ X 

finite posts or caused him to 

leave them. The complete one-sidedness 
of these enactments is clearly seen in 
the fact that combinations of the em¬ 
ployers, in order to influence wages, were 
only punishable by fines. The con¬ 
sequence of this was that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 


secret trades unions had been formed 
everywhere, which, since all their demon¬ 
strations were treated with equal severity, 
employed tlie most reckless and repre¬ 
hensible means for the attainm(*nt of their 
objects. Workmen who reiu.sed all 
complicity with their comrades, esj)ecially 
in strikes, the so-called “ l)lacklegs,” 
were actually attacked and sometimes 
fell victims to murderous onslaughts. 
The authorities naturally lost no time 
in })roct‘eding to the severest counter 
measures. Labour coalitions could not, 


however, be suppressed, a sure proof that 
these represented in the age of caj)italistic 
production a purely instinctive movement. 

The prohibition of coalitions of workmen 
must liave seemed to every im])artial 
observer the more unjust, since coalitions 
of employers for the purpose' of lowe'ring 
wages were, thanks to the class justice 
of the English magistrates, always 


Class Justice 
of English 
Magistrates 


un])iinished. A parliainen- 
ta?y report of 1824 states: 
“ A number of cases have 
been communicated to us, in 


which em])lo3Trs of labour have been 
charged with combining together in order 
to lower the wages or to lengthen the 
hours of labour ; but a case could never 


be adduced in which au}^ emplo^^er had 
been punished for this misdemeanour.” 

Owing to the effect produced by a 
parliamentary inquiry proving the in¬ 
justice and futility of the laws in question, 
a Bill of the Radical, Joseph Hume, 
was carried, which ex})ungcd from the 
statute book the prohibition on coalition, 
and threatened with imprisonment only 
cases of violence, menaces, or intimidation 


used for the purpose of forcing workmen 
to join a coalition, or of compelling 
employers to grant concessions to the 
workmen, in 1824. 'J'hesc privileges were 
indeed considerably restricted in the very 
next year, when the combinations sud¬ 
denly spread over the whole country, and 
seemed to threaten seriously all the 
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pronrictary interests of the citizen class ; 
for it was now ordained that consjnracies 
should include “ all ineetinj^s about the 
labour conditions ot absent jUMSons, as 
well as those about the ])ersons whom a 
master is to em])loy or not to em|)loy, and 
about tlu‘ machines which he is to use ; and 
further, all at^reianents not to work witli 
a definite jxM Son, or to induct' other ])ersons 
to suspend or refuse to accejit work.” 

Notwithstanding that these ])rovisions 
thn'ateiied with penalties man>' i)roceed- 
ings which jirovetl to bt* inse[)aral)le from 
an effective employnu'nt ol labour asso¬ 
ciations, aiul adnally ^avt' causi' to a 
numbc'r of convictions, they ha\'e not been 
able to chet'k Hit' \'ictorious cart'er of the 
trades unions. It was ait(‘r 11^25 that 
the labour associations assumed thi' foiin 
ty])ical of their ])oli('y and tlu'ir import¬ 
ance in the history oi the world. I'p to 
about iSjo they wc're strictly local com¬ 
binations of vN'orkers in siinilai tradi'S. 
J-iut since in this way. owing to the weak- 
ru'ss of the union, they could not ad(‘- 
tjuafely meet tlu'ir duties - nanu'ly. to give 
R'liet inth(' case of strikes, want of emj)loy- 
ment. sickness, or inca))a- 
city- they saw themselves 
compelled spontaneously to 
start national unions in the 
se])arate branches. Sinci' tlu'trades unions, 
safeguarding the inf (‘restsoi the labourclass 


Trades UnioAS 
as “ Unlawful ' 
Combinations 


with tenacious eneigy. fre(piently caused 
prolong('(l strike's, public ojiinion, in- 
fluencedby the daily Press, which .served the* 
middU'class, waslong unfavourable totlu'in. 

1'he courts thus tK^ited trades unions 
as “ unlawful ” coml)inations, and tliere*- 
fore, according to the old English law, 
refiisc'd lhe*m legal j)r( 4 ection. 'riius. lor 
e\am])le. thefts of the j)ropi'rty of trades 
unions were not liable' to j)rosecution. 
Thus, again, after excc’sses had ben'ii 
ce)mmitte‘d by members of trade's unions 
during riots, Veuious steps were take'U 
to .suppress the organisations. The last 
att(‘m])t of this kind eu'Ciirred in i<Sf)(>. 
Hilt a Royal ('ommissie)n then a]ij)oinled io 
investigate' the nature of trade's unions 
served te) d(!Stroy many ])o])ularjirejudievs. 

The; eifhcial recognition of the trades 
unions dates freun that time. It was 
announced by sjX'cial laws (d 1871 and 
i87(v, the latteu’ jiassed under the Con¬ 
servative Cabinet of Disraeli, which sought 
the suppeirt of the l.abour party, that 
trades unie)ns could not be re'garded as 
unlawful unions. So far as no direct com- 
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[nilsiein was used, liberty to strike was 
permitted to the fullest ext(;nf, since, 
for example, thi' ])osting of “ juckets ” in 
the vicinity of factories or dwelling-houses 
was expressly allowed. Besides this, the 
jirivileges of a ” li'gal entity ” were grantt'd 


to those tradi'S unions which had their 
rt'giilations I'lirolh'd. “ They may sue and 
, P be sued, hold jx'isonal and 

for the property, and take sum- 

Tradet Unions '"‘"y 

their officials for dislionesfy. 

For this reason the Congii'ssof tlii' Trades 
I'liions at (ilasgow I'Xjiressed to the Con¬ 
servative party their “ fulU'St ai'know- 
ledgments of the greatest benefit that had 
<'V(‘r been granted to the sons of toil.” 

From that time the formerly ju'iscented 
unions, which loiujirised in the year K^i.^ 
more' than 2.000.000 members, were con¬ 
sidered in Inigland “ resjx'ctable.” and 
Jiad a certain share in the govt'rimu'iil ; 
si'CR'taries of track's unions wt'ii' promoted 
to be factory ins])ectors. justices »>! the 
peac('. or ex’i'ii nuunbers of IIk' Ministry. 
Hut a more im])ortaiit jioinf is that tlu' 
public o])iiiion ol iIk' countiy set's in 


tradt's unions a lU'cessary institution, and 
(►(ten in disputes with emj)lo\'('rs takt'S 
th(‘ side oj th(.' woiknu'n’s combination. 

'I'lie (lovermut'ut. wlu'ii pie|)ai ing labour 
laws, always applit'S lor tlie advice of the 
tradi'S unions. In tlu' contracts of tlu' 
(lovc'riiment and of many communitit's 
tlu' obst'rvance of the tt'iins of labour re- 
(jiiii'ed by fht' tradt'S mii»)ns is a |)i‘eliiniuary 
stij)ulation. And. in placi's. a sort of 
constitutional maiiageiiK'nl has bi'i'ii dt'- 
velojied siucA' the managt'i ol the factory 
usually consults wit h the union about any 
circumstances which can at all afh'Ct 
the interests of ftie workmen. 

If We make it dear to ourselves \v]jat 
trades unionism has done, we cannot 
relusi' to ai'knowle.dge it as a s])lendid 
jiroof of the practical sense and great 
])ohtical capacity of the British working 

Labour's ^ sj)ecial charac- 

Debr'**^ ^ t(‘ristic. of Ihitisli common-sense 

Q that tlie Uto})iaii idi'as jireva- 
^ lent only largely contributed 

to strengthen the power of the current of 
reform. I'lie leaders of the trades unions 
movement were thorough-going followers 
of Owen, but they derived from the teach¬ 
ing of the great o})timist merely the distant 
ideal of the future, while they devnited 
all their energies in the present to imme¬ 
diate practical improvements of the lot 
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f)f the workman. Trades unions, in 
])ursuing this })olicy, recognised for 
decades no allernalivo. in the event 
of llie refiisiil of their demands except a 
strike. W'Ik'ii, however, the workmen 
had l)ecome wiser and their unions liad 
(ollected large sums, the next ste]> was 
that tlu^y looked ior means wliicii led to 
this goal without tht‘ em])loyment of 
this two-edged sword. The t'mployeis 
also would naturally welcom(\ irom the 
stamljMiiut of their int(‘rests, any ])ossi- 
hility of avoiding opi'ii wai'. “ As soon as 
holh partic's nu'icly consult their inten*sts, 


established by A. J. Mundella, at Notting¬ 
ham, the centre of the manufacturing 
industi‘ie,s. This board consisted of ten 
representatives of tie* workmen and em- 
})loyers rc'spectively. Ihit every j)ro})osal 
as to the inter])retati(m of the old, cjr the 
introduction of new', lalxmr conditions had 
to be first brought before* the so-called 
committee of inephry, composed of tw'o 
re])resentativa‘S of the w'orknien and the 
emt)loyers resi)ectively. If this com- 
mitt(*t‘ failed to come to an agreement, 
but not otherwise*, the case was bremght 
before the g^'iieral meeting. The decision 



SETTLING THE GREAT COAL STRIKE: THE CONFERENCE AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
In 1H\»:1 the industries of the country were seriously interrupted by the prolonged dispute between the colliers and 
the mine-owners, the struggle lasting for about four months, and involving much suffering and financial loss. Lord 
Rosebery, at that time Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the Gladstone administration, was successful in arranging at 
the Foreign Office, on November 17 th, a conference, over which he presided, between representatives of the Federal 
Coal-Owners and the Miners' Federation of Great Britain, terms being then agreed u]Jon which ended the labour war. 


Uic'y w'ill ask thc.msclvcs whctlu'r flu* 
('bje'Ct of the struggle—namely, to measure 
their strt‘iiglh—-caimot he eepially well 
attained liy liiiimin judgment, just as the 
])ressnre of steam is ascertained by the 
ap])licatioii of some mechanism, inste^ael 
of lieiiig It'arnt from the bursting of the 
boiler.” From these considerations the 
system of ” arlntration boards” grew 
up in Hritain ; these were^ intended 
to s(‘ttle the disjuiles between labour 
and capital in a jieaccful w'ay. The 
type of many boards of this kind is 
the ” board ol arbitration ” of i860 


ado])ted there had an absolute binding 
force on the disjmting ])artie‘S for a 
de-fiiiite time, since the contract for w'ork 
nuisl contain the deelaralion of all parties 
tlKueto, that in the jioints at issue they 
will submit, without jirotesi, to the 
decisions of the arbitration boards. The 
favourable experiences ot tfiis system, 
and of llie system of Kipiert Kettle, as 
county court luelge, w'hich w'as first tested 
in the building industry at Wolver- 
hamjdon, led to the imitation of the.se 
s^ stems in a number of industrial tow'ns, 
and they w'ere soon sanctiont'd by the 
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I.egislaturctlirougli the p;raiilin!^of appeals 
to the courts against the decisions of tlic 
chaml)ersof arl)ilration by the Arbitration 
Act of August ()th, 1872. These systems 
have b(‘en finally perfected even in places 
where strong trades unions op])ose equally 
cloS(^ combinations of em])loyta's. Thus, 
in the coal industry of the counties of 
^ Durham and Northumlierland, 

getting a permanent committee of six 

A* k-1* ^ representativi'S of each jiarty. 

Arbitration president, 

settled all separati*. disputes resulting from 
th(‘ a])])lu:ation of the labour contract, 
which lield undormlv ^ood for the entire 
districT. On the other hand, disputes as 
to the constitution of the labour contracts 
tliems('lV(‘S -that is to say, as to the 
g(‘nei‘al i)rinciph'S of hours of labour and 
pay—-lOi', so far as possible, settled by 
the full meeting of tlu* employers in com¬ 
bination with the deh'gates of the trades 
unions. If no agreement results, the 
mattc'r is nMcrred to arbitration. 

ICaeh party is here repre.seiited by two 
arlhtrators, who, for their ])art, choose the 
umj)ire, who delivers the final (U'cision. 
;\ regular trial takes jilace beiore him, as 
before a court ; evidence is tviideri'd. wit- 
iK'SSes art^ cross-e.xamined, and speech(‘s 
arc made on both sides by the afon^said 
arbitrators, w^ho in reality are counsel. 
“ The com})let(' t(‘chnical know'ledge of the 
partit'S engniged, as w'ell as the strength of 
the organisations bac'king them up, pro¬ 
duces tlie result that these proceedings are 
carried out wath the same acuteness, and 
are as smoothly transacted, as dealings 
bctvv(*en the largest business houses.” 

The award is unconditionally carrital 
out by the two interested groups. The 
existence of the trades unions presu])j)oses 
this, since otherwise no one would acc(‘pt 
the re.s])onsil)ility beforehand of ensuring 
that many thousand w'orkmen w^ould 
really submit to tlie award. This is, of 
couise, valid only for a definite number 
^ . . of months ; after tliat there 

uuties Of renewal of the old 

.... . agreements, or a fresh examina- 
tion of them. Tf the arbitrator 
gave his decision merely in accordance 
with liis sympathies, this would have 
no lasting validity, but would only con¬ 
ceal in itself the germ for later conflicts. 
For this very reason “ the aii)itrator, 
like any third j)erson called in to settle 
l)rices between two independent parties, 
has merely to ascertain that wJiich, if 
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he did not intervene, wamld lie established 
as the natural limit of the price. Since lie 
is called in to avoid conflict, he has to 
accomplish the same result as a conllict— 
namely, the reasonable setthunent of the 
mutual conditions of power. Only when 
he has done that is he .sure that liis verdict 
w'ill ])e lasting.” A case in the year 1877 
shows how little any awards which attem])t 
to settle matters by lufiral considerations 
are able to arrange a disjiute ]iermanently. 

Sir Farrer Herschell, as arlhtrator, re¬ 
jected the recpiest of the colliery owners 
of Northumberland for a reduction in tlu* 
W'ages of the miners. The owners sub¬ 
mitted for the three months during wliich 
the award was to have validity, but 
immediately afterwards they n'liew'ed tj.eii' 
demand, w’ith the di'claration that this 
time they must j)ut the award out of the 
question, and, wIkmi the miners afterwards 
went on strike, they juoved victoiious. 
Parliament and ('joVernmi'iit have exerted 
themselves to su])j)ort this develo])meiit 
as much as ])ossibU‘. Thus the .Xct 
for ('onciliation and Arbitration of tlu' 
year i8()5 W’as ])ass(‘d, whii'h gives to the 
„ , , Foard of I'radi* tlu^ right of 

— , interlering in laboui' (hs])utes. 

ra e s new proviso is 

owers p,oard of 'I'l ade may 

itself order tlu' ])arties to nominatii dele¬ 
gates in ord(M- to si'ttle tiu' disputi' by 
mutual negotiations ; on some occasions, 
under the presidency of a comjH'tent ])er- 
son designated by tin* Foard. 'l'h(‘ Foard 
may also, on its own res])C)nsibilitv, send 
])ersons to investigate the matters in 
dispute, and to furnish a re))ort on 
the subject ; finally, it may urge the 
establishment of a chamber of arbi¬ 
tration in distri(!\s and industries wMiicti 
arc still without one. 

The chambers of arbitration have since 
then become more numerous, and have 
frequently dis|)layed a profitable activity; 
but their actual results must not be ovei- 
estimated. 'I'liere is hardly any institution 
in the social-jiolitical field which all ])olit- 
ical and social ]iarti(;s so combine to 
recommend as these very chambers of 
arbitration. Nevertht‘less, in forty years 
they have not lieen universally adopted ; 
in tact, very often they have been pro¬ 
hibited even in the limited field where their 
introduction was a success. This exjieri- 
eiicc has clearly demonstrated that the 
arbitration boards arc, contrary to exjiec- 
tation, unable to produce social peace. 
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The transition from communism to 
social rclorm, seen in the trades union 
movement, is more conspicuously ]^ro- 
juiiUMit ill tlie movement towards co-opera¬ 
tion, which was the immediate result of 
Owen’s lead ling and agitation, after the 
c'.ouds of illusion had lilted. Owtm Iiad 
< Mcouragcd the workmen to found com¬ 
munities in order to provide themselves 
with the nt!Cessaries of life by co-operative 
production. Alter many unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts the fact was established that co- 
o})erative stores rejiresented the only form 
oi conmiunity of wliich the labourer was 
at the time cajiable. And wlien this was 
oncf known, such societies and their shojis 
s])rang u]> like nmshrooms Ironi llie soil. 

Thus a inov'ement originated in iS2t) 
which, in the words of its hist(»rian, Mrs. 
Sidney \Vel)b, “ represents the first real 
attempt of the Jlritish labouring classes 
to embody in a jiractical form lh(‘ ideas 
(»f Owen.” The spirit which animated 
tliese true pioneers of social I'eform is aptly 
(h'sci ibed by tlu' motto with which the regu¬ 
lations o I the socicdy at Warrington W(Te 
introduced, running as lollows : " They 

„ , . , hel])ed one another, each his 

Rochdale i i i i i - i 

, own lirotlier, and eacli said 

Pioneer, of 

Co-operation , , , ,, u . 

cheer! .Hut the young 

]»iant which blossomed so cpiickly and so 
luxuriantly—in i8j2 lu'aiiy 500 co-opera- 
I i\’e stores wei e already in existence—faded 
again rapidly, and only a few years later 
there was hardly a trace of the whole 
movement, wdiile the labour world was 
intensely excited by the Chartist projia- 
ganda. Its overthrow coincides with the 
new im])etiis given to the co-t)])erative 
movement, which has since lasted almost 
uninteirujitedly to the ])resent day. 

The men wdio then took the lead were tlie 
“ Rochdale Equitabh*, Pioneers,” asIweiity- 
‘^•ighl poor llannel weavers called Ihem- 
S(‘lves, who, on the day after Christmas, 
1844, o]>ened the. ” Old Weaver’s wShop ” 
in a back street of Rochdale, with a capital 
of £28 in all. The statutes announced as 
their object ” the erection of a shoj) for the 
sale of jirovisions, articles of clothing, etc. ; 
the building, ])urchase, and fitting up of a 
number of houses in which the members 
can live who wish to help each other in the 
improvement of their domestic and social 
])osition ; the production of such wares as 
the society sliall determine to make, in 
order to provide work for unemployed, or, 
especially, badly paid members ; the pur¬ 


chase or renting of plots of ground for the 
same puri)ose ; lastly, the establishment 
by this society so soon as possible of a 
self-supporting colony in the country, with 
a co-operative system of production and 
distribution, or the furtherance of other 
attempts to found similar societies.” It is 
clearly seen here |jf)W' illusions can largely 
w ^ ^ contribute to success, for they 

gave to tlujse poor weavers, 
^ ^ and the many thousands who 

followed their examjdt^, the 
jmmd consciousness that they w(‘re the 
disci])l(‘s of a lofty ideal and the jiioncers 
of mankind, and inspired them with that 
feeling of exuberant strength which made 
them capable of bold action and jMM sistent 
effort. This social jirosjx'ct could not, 
howawer, again dim the vi(*w of jiractical 
lif(‘, as was shown from the tyjiical con¬ 
stitution, so often imitated, which the 
Rochdale Pioneeis drew u]) for themselves. 

Accoiding to it their slio]) made 
the ordinary retail jirices the basis of 
the sal(‘s, and then divided tlu^ profits 
obtained from th(^ businc-ss among the 
members in proportion to ihe extent of the 
jmrcliases effected. The purchaser recciv(‘d 
a receipt, usually a tin counter, for the 
amount of his purchases. At the end of 
every quarter the countt‘rs were given 
back, in order that the ])rofits miglit be 
distributed accordingly. They usually 
amounttal in English co-operative stores 
to between 5 per ctmt. and 15 jxm' cent, in 
the three months. Anyone could be a 
member on payment of one shilling en¬ 
trance fee. Members, therefore, ])racticaily 
were only customers. (.)! course, under 
this arrangement every member had an 
interest in the extension of the body of 
members, beeaiise the turno\’er then in¬ 
creased, and with it the business exjienses 
were lesseiK'd, and .so the dividend lu'came 
larger. After 1872 the jiractice liegan of 
sujiplying the requirements of the whole¬ 
sale socitities from ththr own factories. 

Co-o])erative societies, as op- 
israe 1 s posed to trades unions, were 
Service to ' .11 .1 i , 


^ .. soon iavoured by the legis- 

lature. Here, too, it was 
Disraeli who most prominently came 
to their aid, and procurt*d for them, 
by a series of statutes, from 1852 to 
1876, the rights of corporations, after 
formal registration, together with all 
other dc.siral)le privileges, and limited 
the liability of members to their sub¬ 
scribed shares in the business. 



TWO PICTORIAL STUDIES IN THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 

In the first of these drawing's the artist has depicted the eager coinuetitinn for employment which is daily to be witnessed 
ill times of trade depression at the Docks, where casual labour finds its most likely market, while in the second tl e 
unemployed vocalists, who complain that they have " got no work to do," have evidently abandoned the search for it. 
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THE MARCH OF SOCIAL REFORM 

AND LABOUR'S RECOGNITION BY THE STATE 


liiclory sysltMii, with its various 
^ braiuiics. lia.d hroui^lit with it an iin- 
jueccdcntod incHMSc in the lal)our exaett'd 
IVoin tla' work(MS. (‘S])t'('ially iroin tlic 
women and (dhldren. Owen, at the l)e- 
{^innin;,; of his social lodorms, had already 
abolished those evils in Xi‘W Lanark, 
wlu'ie ht‘ Was master. Hut since lu' saw 
that sue h an example was only exc(.‘p- 
tioiially imilaie(l by otlu'r owners of 
lactories, Ik* came to the conclusion that 
t h(‘ d('e])-si'ated distress could (»nly bi' 
eiuU'd by le/^islation binding on all ahke. 

d ims Owen was the fust who raised the 
c.ry it)! lactory laws, and soon alterwaids 
commenced a violent agitation lor this 
object Iroin i8i ; to 1S17. d he pnjLjramnK' 
which he now (le\'eloj)ed containetl. lirst, 
the jirohibition of the industrial labour of 
childriMi uiuh'r ten years, as well as ol all 
chihlren who could not show a certain 
minimum of hairniiif; : and, st'condly, the 
OM^en's ntaxnnum working; day of six 
„ . * hours lor children from ten to 

opian Yt>;irs, and of ten and a 

half houis lor all a<lult factory 
workiMS. Ow'en in this way, althou;,ih he 
alterwards devoted his attention almost 
ex( Insively to his Ltopian .s( hemes, intro¬ 
duced the ideaol the jiiotection ol workeis 
into the modern social movement. 

Tf merely the interests of the ruling class 
weia'ol weight, as tlii' materialistic theory 
of history asserts, the ]>rotection of the 
workcM' would never have been introduced, 
so lon/L^, at least, as the labouring classes 
jiossessed no iiilluence in Parliament. 
As a matter of fact, this measure was 
jiroposed and passed, thanks to moral, 
religious, and ])hilaiUhropic reasons, aided 
by the far-sighted deliberations of wise 
statesmen. ddie first comprehensive 
lactory law was enacted in t8i() at the 
instance of Robert Peel, the father of the 
famous statesman, liimself a manufac¬ 
turer. ddiis prohibited the employment 
of children under nine years in cotton 
mills, and limited the working day of 


young j)ersons iij) to sixteen years of agt' to 
twelv'e hours. J-lut the law had no effective 
n'sults, since the local jiolice authorities 
were tar to(.) substusdent to the wholesale 
manufacturers. A lu^vv Factory Act was 
j)assed in which ajiiiointed sj)ecial 

. ollicials to superiniend the 

mproving jH'otection of the workmen — 

-- . namel\'. lactory inspectors— 

an institution which hasbeen 
copied by all civilised states, and Axed lor 
all textil(‘ taclorics a working day of eight 
hours for children from nine to thirletm 
years, and ol twelve hours for young 
j)cisons Iroin thirteen to eighteen years. 

IXaui belore this, in the “ 1wenti(*s ” of 
the ninetetaith century, a gieat ])o])ular 
movement in favour ol a ten-hour working 
day haf.l commenced, w hich W'as led by a 
philantluopic ])ohtician, Richaid Oastler, 
a d'ory, “ the manulacluring king ” ; 
John I'itdden, 'J'hoinas SadU‘r, and Lord 
Anthony Ashley, afterwards Karl of 
Shalti‘sbury, 1(801-1885, were also con- 
si)icuous. This movement, which lasted 
almost twenty years, roused great enthu¬ 
siasm amongst tla* working classes, and, 
in view' of the want of employment wdiich 
j)revailed towards the end of tlie “ t hirtit*s ” 
and the high jirice of bread, assumed 
locally forms which alarmed the gtivern- 
ing and wealthy classes. 

Tljus Sir Robert Peid himself declared : 
“The misery and the uncertainty in the 
position of the labouring classes is too great. 
it is a disgract^ and a danger to our civili.sa- 
tion; it is absolutely necessary to make 
tlieir position less hard and less precarious. 
TK r'k *• ♦ everything, 

. f . *** wc can at least do something, 

Agitation 

.n England Chartist 

agitation, w'hich w'as exciting all England, 
served Anally to make people understand 
tlic state of affairs. Chartism, indeed, 
which had already, in 1S39, f^-iled in its main 
point, had been able to effect very httle 
direct change in the social conditions ; 
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but its indirect results were all the greater, 
for its abrupt ending made the labour 
classes understand that it is impossible 
to break the strong framework of the old 
constitution by the em])loymcnt of force. 
They tried, therefore, henceforth to serve 
their aims by conformity to the existing 
institutions. On the other hand. Chartism 
made it clear to wide circles 


The Social 
Gospel 
of Carlyle 


of the ruling classes 


that 


things could no longer go on 
as hitlierto, that the familiar 
‘ laissez-aJler ” jiolicy in social matters 
must be abandoned, 'riius there arose 
in the wc'althy and educated class intel¬ 
lectual currents which were favourable to 
tJie concession of the reasonable demands 
of tlie labouring class. 

Thomas Carlyle signalised himself as the 
most mighty jireachcr of a healthy inner 
lih‘, and to him above all the credit is 
due of having riuised tlu^ social conscience 
of his time. He is distinguished from the 
Socialists and Radicals in the princij>le 
that he considers that human society 
necessarily involves some notion of rule, 
otherwise the society could not last. Hut 
he assumes two points -that the ruling 
party jirotects and safeguards the weaker 
class, and that this latter is loyal and 
well behaved towards its leader and pro¬ 
tector. Both, however, only thrive on the 
soil of the faith and the work of all con¬ 
cerned. Work is necessary in order to just ify 
our existence on earth, and faith in the 
ideal beyond the gravx’ is needed in order 
to make the severity of labour and the 
miseries of our existence endurable by us. 

The evils of the jircsent day, according 
to Carlyle’s conception, have their root 
in the fact that all these assumed condi¬ 
tions of a really human existence arc not 
forthcoming. I'he old relations and ties 
between the feudal lords and their vassals 
have ceased, to give })lace to the unsym¬ 
pathetic iiayment of ready money as the 
only bond, “ the cash nexus,” between 
capitalist and workman. The 
*P pQQi- no longer finds any 

^ protection, but remains left to 

Mammon 

has no loyal feelings for the ruling classes, 
but thinks only of rebellion and revolution. 
Faith is tottering cvei ywhere, even if it be 
not lost ; and finally, work lias become 
irksome to all, so tliat the proletarian does 
it only with reluctance, while the aristo¬ 
crat tries completely to avoid it. Thus 
men think ” this universe is a large, 
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capacious cattle-stall and a workhouse 
with an enormous kitchen and long 
dining-tables, and that he alone is wise 
who can fuul his i)lace at it.” 

The actual circumstance that at the 
])rcsent time, under the rule of sclftslmess, 
the signs of the dissolution, the transitori¬ 
ness, and the unendurable burden of the 
existing conditions are nolicealde, is for 
Carlyle a reassuring sym|)tom. For now 
only two courses are left : eith(‘r the. 
nations, eaten uj> by the worshi]) of 
Mammon, succumb, fall a prey to fori'ign 
conquerors, and then receive, as is right, 
a new faith and a new aristociacy forced 
on th(‘ni from without ; or tlu'y develop 
for tlu‘mse*l\'es new idc'als and a new social 
fabric, in which all sections will be knit 
together by the l)ond ot mutual loyalty. 

It is comprehensible that in l^ritain 
es})ecially no contentnuMit is found, since 
the prevailing doctrines and institutifms 
are unsuitable. C'arlyle heaps deadly 
scorn on them, one after the other. Look 
now at the utilitarian }diilosoj)hy and 
the corresponding national economy ; they 
start with a world ot knaves, and wisli 
A n iA something honest should 

A *r Look again at the Mal- 

ge or ® j They imagine that 

wofKers labouring class, by sexual 

restraint, has it in its ])owc'r to diminish 
the number of “ hands ” and to improve 
its position. They l)elie\’e in a golden ag(\ 
when twenty million workers strike simul¬ 
taneously in th(' same dt)main. 'I'liey 
need(*d, indtrd, only to pass in an all- 
embracing trades union the resolution not 
to marry until the state of the la’ our 
market was again comjdetely satisfactory ! 
Or look at the coiTstitut ion ot Paiiiament ! 
” There no Ihitish subject can become a 
statesman, the leader in deeds, unless he 
has first shown himself the leader in 
words ! Surely this is the very worst 
method of election that could be devised ! ” 
Or, lastly, consider the government of the 
existing majority ! It provides neither 
helj) nor guidance to the people, but is a 
thing which bobs up and down on the 
waves of popular favour like the body of 
a drowned jackass. The end is that a 
revolt of the jH'oplc gathers, and some day 
bursts with fury and dashes the dead body 
down into the mud at the bottom. 

All this must be changed. But how? 
Carlyle promised himself but little from 
Socialism. He did not wish for a Utopia, 
even if its realisation were possible. He 
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wislicd liard work for all, since that is the 
destiny of mankind, and a system of 
subordination under the most efficient, 
since in no other way can the continuance 
and advancement of human society l)c 
ensured. The old principles of government 
must be revived. , 

Formerly, the 
lower cl ass(‘S 
stood in count¬ 
less different 
relations to the 
ujjper classes 
beyond thos(‘ of 
buyer and seller 
as now in the 
relation of soldier 
and gen(‘ral, 
tribesman and 
chief, loyal sub¬ 
ject and ruling 
moiian h. “With 
the comi)lete 
triumph of hard 
cash another ag(^ 
has come, and 

thus a new aris- i.y m 

tocracy must conu'.’’ This is to be the 
“ nobility of industry,’' which organises 
and conducts a noh\v government, and 
must be responded to by the subjects with 
loyalty and obedience. At the time there 
will be a lew leaders of industrial under¬ 
takings who will realise this , 
ideal ; but soon thcTe will be ^ 
more and more of them, until 
we, at last, shall have a noble 
and upright country of in¬ 
dustry under the rule of the 
wisest. The motto of the 
nobleman of the future is, 

“Honoui able conduct in busi¬ 
ness and warm-hearted inte- 
rc'st in the welfare of all whom 
he may em])l()y.“ This is the 
theme of Carlyle’s ])Ositive 
social policy, which he varies 
from time to time with new 
illustrations and historical 
parallels, now jxithetically, 
now sadly, now with the bold 


OF 


Leader of a movement which taught that "our interests arc common, 
and every man is full of duties towards his neighbour, " the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice was recognised as the founder of modern “ Christian 
Socialism," while the Earl of Shaftesbury was ever in the forefront of 
all causes that aimed at the uplifting and Christianising of the people. 
riL.t. ■ — 


this ])oint of view all else seems incidental, 
if only the leading stud ions ui the com¬ 
munity rise, as is anticijiated, of their own 
iinjiulse to the realisation of a “ new code of 
duties.” If Carlyle is therefore no political 
Socialist, he is yet always sufficiently a 
: ' ^ .. f r i en d to the 

working classes 
to advocate the 
State su])port 
of the 1o w e r 
orders ; on the 
other hand, he 
IS an outspoken 
o])])onent of 
the d(‘.mocratic 
d(‘. vc‘lo])men t, 
which appears 
to him necessary 
only so long as 
the ruling classes 
cannot remem¬ 
ber iheir duty. 
If we wish to 
form a corn'd 
estimate of Car¬ 
lyle, we must 
be a scientific 


Earl of Shaftesbury 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


I EII1..U A- I ry 

not conceive him to 
])hilosopher or a national economist ; ht' 
would have been no more able to ex])laiu 
the principles of modern political economy 
than he was ca])able of abstruse nu'dita- 
tions on the last jirobleins of willing and 
being. His greatness rather 
consisted in the fact that he 
was a ])owerful writer, who 
knew how to awaken enthusi¬ 
asm in the social j)olicy' of the 
nation. All his individual 
idt'as, on account of this 
dt'fective knowledgt' of polit¬ 
ical economy, were ol no 
])ractical use, and were far 
t(H) hastily sketched to be 
capable of a])])licati()ii to real 
life; but they were the most 
])owerful literary means for 
spreading among the higher 
NEALE classes of the nation the 

A wealthy advocate of co-opera- feeling that the woi kci's W'ere 

J unjusily suftcriiig, ami that 

lllgllts ol idealist prophecy, classes, aiming at peaceful reform tllis condition lllUSt bc 

now with the thundering making sacrifices on its behalf. 

denunciations of an OldTcstament pro])het. 



Carlyle is thus the first to announce an 
order of things in which the philan¬ 
thropic manufacturers, filled with sym¬ 
pathy for the community, are to form the 
ruling class, the social aristocracy. From 


remedied by reforms. Carlyle 
himself indeed believed in a future when 
England would be ruled by a nobility of 
industry, and all England soon echoed 
with this new rallying cry. This was an idea 
which, as such, represented only an illusion 
of the ruling classes; but an illusion 
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vvliose iiiniUMice l(‘(i tn the rejection of 
the Alanclustfr dogma in labour ques¬ 
tions l)y the leading circles, and to the 
adoption by them of a friendly attitude 
towards the efforts of the workers in tlie 
dirt'ction of c.()-o])erati()n and coalition. 
Next to (.arlyle must be mentioned 
Disraeli, afterwards Earl of 
15 eaconsfield, 1S04 iSSi. the 
founder of the first “ Social- 
C'onscMA’ati\'e grou|)” in Parlia¬ 
ment, that of th(‘ so-called 
iigland.” He ado]>ls the esseii- 


Benjamin 

Disraeli as 
a Disciple 
of Carlyle 

“ Young \i 

tial ])oints of ('arlyle. I>nt we find 
alsv) min h that is (»iiginal in his ideas ; 
above all, tlu‘ thought oi thi' social 
kingdom (‘omes jor the fust tinu' promi- 
iieiitK’ forward. In reenit years, he 
explain^, drhnite chest's have ruK'd in 
England, and the result is that struggU* 
between tliost* who jHissess propt'ity and 
those who have none, which, under tht' 
dominion of tret* competititni. lias pio- 
diict'd the unhap|)y contlition oi tht' ])e(>])le. 

'fhis calamity must be t'uded b\- aboli^h- 
ing the dominion of tlu' classes, and there- 
ft)iv all class U'gislation. 'fht' power must 
In* given to the king, as the only constitu¬ 
tional authoi'ity which represents 110 class 
intert'sts. rndci' monarchieal govi'inment, 
morality and religion will once more bt* 
establisiK'tl in tJie land. And tin* most 
])o\veiful ageni is Iht'true nobility which 
embraces all that has been conspicuous 
in the stat(‘. wlietluM' from high birth or 
from talent, virtues, olfice. 01 wi'alth. 

l)israeli, in his noveb “(h)ningsby, or 
the \i’w (ieneiation.” 1S44, and “Sybil, 
or tlu- 'fwo Nations.” 1845, has clearly 
described the results of this doctrine in 
])i'aciical life. Tn tliein he instances the 
model lactories, whi'ie nothing but lovi; 
and concord prevail betwi'cn capilalist and 
W'orker. TIk' manufacturer also does his 
best in this diifction. since he taki^s the 
most conijirehi'nsive measures for the 
pros])erity ol his ('mj)lo\a es, shortens tlu'ir 
hours of labour, preinires for 
Model Eiem good dwt'llmg - houses. 
Employer I'iiths, schools, reading- 

rooms and churches, and ])ro- 
vidcs lor tlu'ir pleasures by musical societies, 
games, festivals, and dancing. Many w’ork- 
men, through their master’s aid, actually 
come to be the owners of llu'ir own iiouses, 
gardens, and small farms, 

J'liis philanthropy finds its earthly 
reward in the efficiency and willingness 
of the Workers, so that Disraeli's model 
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manufacturer declares that from tlie 
])oint of view of profits this investment 
of cajiital has been one of the best he 
has ever made*. It is the duly of the 
young aristocratic politicians, to whom 
l)isra('li also directly appixiled, to make 
such a state of affairs uni\'ersal. His apjieal 
actually fired men’s enthusiasm. A number 
of young members of the nobility, who 
were fresh bom the university and filU'd 
wit h the romantic spirit of the timi*, formed 
themselvt's into the ” Young hhigland ” 
})arty. which honoured Disraeli as its head 
and ti'acher. and was eager tor social 
reforms. 

Another movi'int'nt tiied 1») revive the 
old religious fec'ling and to lay the only 
tnu' loundation of ('conomic retorm by 
filling all men with a genuinely ('hristian 
s])irit. Till' leadi'i in it was Fn'denc 
Di'inson Maurii e, chaiilain to J.incoln’s Inn 
1803 1872. who taught : “ our interi'Sts 
are common, and e\'eiy man is lull ol 
dntic's towards his ni'ighbour.” J'oi this 
reason the o|)))osite. and unchristian, idea 
of the e Mist it lit ion of society was to be 
reluted, and the coincidc'uce ol the interests 
ol all mi'll to be exprc'ssed in 
prai'tical action. Maurict'thus 
of Christian p,4 the modern ” Christian 
Socialism Socialism.” He was soon joined 
b\' othi'i' nu'ii ol t'lpial sinci'rily ol cha¬ 
racter and of unwearying solicitude loi‘ 
the welfart' of the woiki'is above all by 
(•harles ivingsley, John Malcolm Ludlow, 
and X'ansittart Neah'—” a body of friends,” 
as John Stuart Mill said, ” chu'lly clergymt'ii 
and liarristers, to whose noble exertions 
hardly enough jiraise can be awarded.” 

Since the masses of workmen in ciowdi'd 
meetings joined f*nthusia.stically this cru¬ 
sade against the abuses of tin* new order 
of things, tlu' relorm moveini'iit of the 
” foi ties ” was bound in th(‘ end to becomt^ 
irresistible, esjiecially since parliamentary 
inquiries and official reiiorts had jiroved the 
enormous exli'iil to wdiich the “ sweated” 
labouring classes were over - worked. 
In vain the sup])orters of the prevailing 
doctrine of ” laissez-faire,” Cobdeii and 
Bright, the acknowledged leaders of the 
school, at their head, resisted with all their 
might the agitation which struck such a 
blow at the iundameiital propositions of 
Manchester and was consequently decried 
as harmful ; in vain the great employers 
(d labour, under the leadership -of the 
powerful ironmaster, l.ord Londonderry, 
took the field against ” the hypocritical 
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j)hilantliropy wliich now prevails ” ; in 
vain tlie eni])loyers of the textile industry 
reused heartbreaking comj)laints over the 
threatening ruin of their trade ; in vain 
the learned Oxford ])rofessor, Senior, 
“ ])roved ” minutely by the so-called 
“ analysis of the manufacturing jnoc'ess ” 
— in reality l)y incorrect calculations ot the 
costs of ])roduction and prices of manii- 
lactured wares that the whole net ])rofit 
ot the caj^ital sunk in factories came from 
the twelfth hour of labour, and that there¬ 
fore that hour could not jiossibly be cur¬ 
tailed. Dr. Andrew Ure, the panegyrist 
of the factory system, tri(*d in vain 
to lay stress on the interests and the 
morals of the ])rote('ted young ])ersons 
tlKMiisclves, who, il too early rt'leased from 
th(‘ disci])line of tin* factory, would be 
driven into thc‘ arms ol idUmess and vice. 

All these' forms of <)])i)osition. besides the 
opinion of the head of the government. 
Sir Kob(M‘t Reel, whieii, being unfavourable 
to refoim, weighed heavily in the scahe 
wi'i'e* d('t(‘ated bv the force of the move¬ 


ment supported by |)opular feeling. At the 
dee isive voting in Ikirliament a })art of the* 


Better Times 
for 

the Workers 


Whigs, \indei' the leadership ol 
Macaulay, who in S})irited 
words recommended tlu' j)ro- 
tection of workmen as a means 


of relaining in the nation all those high 
(jualities which had made the country 
gia-at, allied themseha'S with the majority 
of tht^ Tories and with the Jvadicals, in 


ordei- to decree the ten-hour working day 
for ])ersons from thirteen to eighteen years 
and for all ft'inale workers, at first only in 
tht‘ textile industry in 1847. 

Although this law, in fact, rediua^d the 
working day to ten hours not only for the 
j)rotected i)ersons, but generally for all 
em])loyees, since the protected classes 
composed ()o ])er cent, of all o|)cratives, 
yet none of the consequences feared by 
interested or learned antagonists have 
ensued. The value of the British exj)orts, 
reckoned before the passing of the law in 
184!) at 57'7 million ]iounds sterling, had a 
few yt'ars later, in tlie year 1852, risen to 
78 millions, an increase of 35 per cent. 
“If the shrewd calculation of Professor 


Senior had been correct,” so a factory 
inspector remarked in his report with 
])ointed irony, “ every cotton mill in the 
United Kingdom would have worked for 
years at a loss.” And with reference to 
tlie supposed degeneration of the children 
in consequence of too short a working day, 


a report of the factory ins])ection ol the 
year 1848 noted that “ such uncharitable 
talk about idleness and vice must be 
stigmatised as tlie jiurest cant and the 
most shameless hy})ocrisy.” 

Thus, the marvellous (leveloiunent (T 
industry, hand in hand with the moral 
and ])hysical renascence of the factory 
.. worker, .struck th(‘ dullest t'ye. 

M&rvellous 1 in 

Development * S' artually fX- 

of Industry 


fiTv U'udvi\ to the other great 
o n us ry jj^q^i^tries, and in i8()7, under 
Disraeli’s Ministry, jiartly also to the work- 
shojis; and in t 8()8, at the inst igation of this 
same Minister, the whole of this legisla¬ 
tion, which had already become somewhat 
c.onfus(‘d. was consolidated and completed 
in th(' “ Factory and Worksho]) Act.” 

The manufacturers, even before this, 
had compl('t(‘ly reconciled tla'inselves t(; 
the thought of the ]U'otection of workmen. 
Henceforth tlu'V offered no more resist¬ 
ance (‘ither on principle, by means of 
political agitation, or. in jiractical lih*. by 
infringt'ineiit of thi' factory laws. On 
this head a commit let' apjiointed by Par¬ 
liament to examine tlu working of the 
t'xisting factory laws ri'jiorti'd in 187!) : 
“The numerous former inquiries into the 
j)osition ot the (diildren and women 
engaged in the various industries ot the 
country have disclosed conditions which 
j)roduced a great outburst of public .sym¬ 
pathy, and imjierativt'ly called for the 
interv'ention of the legislature.’* 

A striking contrast to the circumstances 
disclosed in these re})orts is altorded l)ythe 
juesent ])osilion of the persons in whose 
favour the various factory and workslio}) 
Acts have been passed. Some t mployments 
are still unhealthy in sjiite of the sanitary 
provisions of these Acts, and in other 
industries there is still occasionally a 
pressure of work beyond the limits defined 
by law', w’hich is jirejudicial to the health 
of the operatives. But such cases 
are exceptitmal. At the same time we 
have no cause for assuming that the 
legislation which has shown 
Labour^ itself So beneficial to tht‘ 
, . , workers engaged has caused 

any consideralile damage to 
the industries to wdiich it applied. On the 
contrary, industrial progress w'as clearly 
not checked by the factory laws ; and 
there are only few, even among the em¬ 
ployers, who now wish for a rej)t‘al of the 
chief provisions of this Act or deny tlie 
benefits produced by this legislation. 



SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN FRANCE 

THE STRIVINGS AFTER EQUALITY AND LIBERTY 

IN France the first social movement, tor the realisation of this ideal, Fabeiif 
* in the modern sense, was in connection had planned a serit‘s of a])pro])riat(‘ly 
with the ji;reat Revolution. This had devised iiu‘asures as a connecting.; link 
tried to ]nit inm practice the ideas of between tlu* juesciit and the social ic*- 
Roiisseau as t(» the Law ol Nature. Man j^eneration of the future. In the first 
is by nature j^mod, so Roussi'au tau,t;lit. place, a “ great national community ol 
p. 'fhis good. uncorru{>ted man, so ])roperty ” was to be established, to 

the**New^ ° Rolx'sjherre added, was now which all State ])roj)ertv. all piopiady of 
Constitution 1 ^ 1 ^' “enemies ol the jiopiilar cause." as 

only, who had remained un* well as all (‘stales which wvw lelt uncul- 
touclied by Inxur}’ and vice. 'J'he govern- tivated, were to be attached, 
ment was, theretore, to lie transferred to Evt^ry Frenchman could join tla* com- 
the lower orders by the grant of equal munity if he gave' uj) his jiioperty and 
political jirivileges to all citiz(‘ns, and thus placed his working powc'is at its disposal. 
th(* reign of everlasting equality, virtue, J-lesides that, the community would in- 
and hajqiiness would dawn. The new herit all })rivate estat(‘s. 'flii' meinliers 
constitution of T7<)d adopt(‘d as its were to work in common. a.nd would 
j)rincii)le; "All nu'n are equal by nature receive all the food "which conqiosed a 
and by law," and "The obj(‘Ct of society moderate and frugal (uisine," and otlu'r 
is the welfare of all." Thus, Robespit'rre necessarii‘s of lile. Anyone who entered 
declared: " We wish that in our country the community burdened with debt be- 
sclfislnu‘ss may be rejilaced by morality, came e.xempt horn all liabilitu's. On 
ambition by honesty, deci'ucy by the * . r the basis of this ])iogramme. 


IN France the first social movement, 
* in the modern sense, was in connection 
with the great Revolution. This had 
tried to ]uit into practice the ideas of 
Rousseau as t(» the Law of Nature. Man 
is by nature gmod, so Roussc'au taught. 
„ . 'f his good, uncoinqded man, so 

th^New added, was now 

4-1 .-x personified by the lower orders 

Constitution ' , , , , • , 

only, who had remained un¬ 
touched by Inxui }’ and vice. 'I'he govern¬ 
ment was, theretore, to lie transferred to 
the lower orders by the grant of equal 
political jirivileges to all citiz(‘ns, and thus 
th(* reign of everlasting equality, virtue, 
and hajqiiness would dawn. The new 
constitution of ^ 7 ^)^ adopt(‘d as its 
j)rincii)le: " All m(‘n are equal by nature 
and by law," and " The obj(‘Ct of society 
is the welfare of all." Thus, Robespierre 
declared: " We wish that in our country 
sclfislnu‘ss may be rejilaced by morality, 
ambition by honesty, deci'Ucy by the 
sense of duty, contempt of misfortune 
by contempt of vice." 

But men had not yet arrived at clear 
ideas of a new distribution of pro])erty. 
On the contrary, this result was not 
attained until the Directory, after the 
Democratic constitution of 179^ had been 
set aside*. It was due to Fran(;ois Noel 
I>abeuf, 1704-1707, a former jiartisan of 
Robespierre. Starting with the precepts 
of the Law of Nature, Babeuf ]Mctured to 
himself the ideal society based on the 
following precepts: the duty of all to 
work; statutory settlement of the number 
of working hours; regulation of produc- 
tion by a su})renie board 
Iden^ * elected by the people; division 
Societ necessary work among 

the individual citizens; the 
right of all citizens to all enjoyments ; 
and a coiTesponding di.sti ibution of 
property among individuals, according 
to the standard of equality. Since 
even the boldest imagination hesitated 
to hope from one day to another 
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An Army of 
Theorists and 
Discontents 


Ihibeuf. favour(‘d by tin 
circumst.'MK'cs d(‘S('ribi‘d, sue- 


and a 
property 
to the 


1 1 * 11 i * 11 ' 

eroded in ('olh'cling round Jiini 
many thousniid followers, chi(‘ily old sup- 
porteis ol the Jacobin doctrines, discon¬ 
tented members of the iniddh* class, and 
political tlieorists-<)f every rank, but only 
a v(‘ry small ju ojiortion ol artisans. 

The (lovernment interfered, alarmed at 
the threatening character of the move¬ 
ment. A secret association, the C lub of 
the Pantheon, was therefore formed, 
which took stejis to prejiare a decisive 
blow. Tt was piojiosed to capture 
the cajiital by a coup-de-rnam, in order 
to plant side by side the banners of 
economic and jiolitical equality ; although 
tlie pie])ared manifesto to the iieople 
cautiously sjioke only of the restoration 
of the ovaM'thrown constitution of I7()d, in 
order tliat all who held Jacobin views might 
join the agitators. While the rebellion 
was still being secretly discussed, Babtuif 
and his colleagues, who had long been 
betrayed and watched by the police, were 
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;uiTSt(‘(l in May, Px-in^ brou^^lit 

tlu^ National Trilninal, P>al)<‘ut and 
his friond, Dart ho, although accjiiittod r)n 
llu* (diaiT^c of cons|)ir:icy, were coiuk'rnnod 
l()(U‘;ith for inoitin;^ inon to divido j)rivate. 
propfM'ty, and f^uillolinod May iylh, i7f)7, 
and sovon follow-conspirators, amon^^ thorn 
tlu‘ fiituro historian of tlio inovoini'iit, 
Filij)])o Ihionarrot i, I7()i -i8 J7, wore scmi- 
tciK'od to banishniont. d'h(‘ yonnf^ com¬ 
munistic movcnu'nl thus Ix'como Icador- 
Icss was doomed to rai)id oxtinction. 

It was not until tho third docado of the 
iiinetoentli contnry tliat a lar^^o socialistic 
mo\’(MiU'nt was a^aiii starU'd in Franco, at 
a time when tho industrial deV(‘lo|)men1 
had not y(‘l cri'ati'd an enormous ])ro- 
letariat. This o\])hLiiis why it lound its 
lollowi'i’s mainly amonp^ the S('ctions of 
the middle and n]i})(M' classi'S. which 
W(‘ri‘ stec'ped in idealism. ilere “ tho 
yoim.ir moil had hoard in t heir childhood 
of tho portentous I'vonts of tlu' Kc'volu- 
tion. had lived throut^h the lhn])ire, and 
wiMi' sons of heroes or victims; their 
mothers liad coiiceivtid them fx'twoim two 
hatth'S, and tin* thunder of cannon had 
n j ushered them into th(‘ world.” 
Baznrd the passionate and 

n.n.anlic in spirit, lull of an 

aoc;al.sm 

SCI 11 pnlous egotism and th(‘ jirosaic duhioss 
ol tho l)ourf.ioois socii'ly around them,were 
lorced to offer stroiii; ojijiosition to th(‘ 
pre\ ailin,t; utilitarianism, and to welcome 
lajituroiisly tla' first prophet who under¬ 
took an attack on soliislmoss, narrow- 
mindednc'ss, and tlu“ aristocracy of wealth. 
Such a man was Pa/ard in 1828, wdio 


enlisted su])portors for Socialism in con- 
nc'ction witli the teaching; of Saint-Simon. 

('omit ( laiide Henri do Saint-Simon, 
i7t)o-T825, who, while able to found a 
school, could ne\'or laoduco a rei;ular 
movement, had stopped short of Socialism. 
He had never cU'aily understood the war 
betwei'n cajiital and iiroletariat. On 
tlu^ contrary, he included both classes 
under the cate^,^"ory of “ industrials ”— 
that is, as the Ixxly of those who work 
at the production of material enjoyments 
—who, as the most numerous and pro¬ 
ductive class, ought properly to govern 
the State, while, as a matter of fact, the 
great landowners, the cU'igy, nnd the 
high officials ])()ssessed the power. The 
political liackgrouiid of the time favoured 
these ideas. At that period, 1815-1830, 
the decisive war in France between the 


adherents to the “ancien regime” and the 
bourgeoisie sup])orted Viy the ])coy)le was 
living waged, while the class dispute be¬ 
tween the pro])('rty-owning ord(M's and 
the jiroletariat, which was now first 
develo])ing, had not yet made itself felt. 
1 he teacliing id Saint-Simon was the 
theoretical expia‘ssif)n of the as])iring 
c . e- . classes generally. Th(‘supre- 
macy ol the industrials. 


Christianity 


which he advocatixl. began to 


assert itself in the actual eco¬ 
nomic development as the supreanacy of 
cajiital. The sjiirit of the age, no less 
than the essence of Saint-Simon’s nature, 
which was wrayiyied up in mysticism, 
rixjuired that his system should be 
first and foremost a ri'ligious and moral 
one. He therefore exjiressly termed it 
“ a new Christianity.” His object was 
to accustom mankind to a new code 
of ethics, in order to raise on this founda¬ 
tion a new political and social fabric. 

“In the new Christianity,” he wrote, 
“ all morality will hi* directly derived 
from th(.‘ principle that men are to regard 
each other as brothers. I'his jirinciple, 
w’hich w’as held by iirimitive Christianity, 
will be ex])lained. and in its new form 
will laydown the fundamental jiropositiori 
that religion must direct society towards 
the one great end, the immediate ameliora¬ 
tion of the lot of the yioori'st class.” Thus 
it was Saint-Simon’s intention to jierh'ct 
the material side of C'hristianity, and so 
to l)ring about complete earthly hapiiiness. 

vSaint-Simon liad not contemjilated a 
])roperty ridbrm. This was first planned 
by Saint-Amand Bazard. i 7()T 1832, who 
also, in connection with the historico- 
social ideas of his master, had elaborated 
a S])ecial doctrine of historical develop- 
iiK'nt. According to this, theie are two 
fundamental social ideas, tliat of selfish¬ 
ness. or of individualism, and that of 
unity, or of association. According as the 
latter or the former principle predomi- 
. nates, organic or critical 
p®^*"**® , periods in the history of 

MYnldnd^ nations may be distinguished. 

The organic epoch is charac¬ 
terised by the universally recognised 
authority of definite ideas, by the pre¬ 
valence of the same thoughts in the minds 
of all, and by a united eftort tow'ards the 
same ends. Mankind here felt itself con¬ 
scious of some definite purpose, and there¬ 
fore proceeded to raise permanent social 
structures. The critical eyiocli was marked 
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by criticism of the traditional principles, 
which were deprived of their influence over 
men’s minds by the disappearance of public, 
spirit and l)y the reipjn of individualism. 
Existing institutions were undermined, 
until finally the edifice wliich earlier times 
had reared crashed down. The followers 
of the new doctrine ann<nuiced “to the 
'Tk rfc astounded world an age so 
^*^*■*^“*11111 of fame and magnificence, 
o rcnc^ such glorious t imes, such goldtui 
cr()])s and rich harvests, such 
h'i]>py j)e()]>le, miu'h W(*al(h and j)lea- 
sure, so much greatness, enjoyment, and 
harmonv. that tlieniost indifferent opened 
eyes and ea.is and were intoxicated with 
tht'se jirophetic visions.” 

The elal)oration of this doctrine in 
detail was chiefly din* to BaiihelcMny 
Prospt'r iMifantin. i7()()-i8()4, who re])ri‘- 
senttMl all profits, rcuits, and dividends as a 
sjiecii's of income which did not depend on 
tlie laliour of th(‘possessor, but on the 
“ exploitation ” of tlu' workman. The 
fundamental jirincijiles wliich were to put 
an end to all this, had to be carric'd out 
by a lii(‘rarchi('al organisation of society, 
and so tht'contesting vSaint-Simonian ])arty 
had already lieen organised on a strict 
system ol hierarchy, and its guidanci* 
entrusted to two high jiriesls — })hes 
supiuiu's—Ba/ard and Enfantin in i8.ip. 

lEit when hhifantin. becoming arro¬ 
gant from the number of his followers, 
who w(‘re reckoin*d by thousands, de¬ 
manded the “ I’lnancijiation of the flesh,” 
since he jireached that th(‘ marriage tie 
should not bi‘ binding if affections grow 
cool, because society ought t(j be just to 
all natures, e\'cn to flirts and coquetf(!S, 
then Ba/ard seceded, in i8ji, disgusted at 
such a travesty of the true teaching. The 
“ Blobe,” the organ of the school, soon 
preached without any furtlier shame the 
bold doctrine of free love. Su?.h a foolish 
and immoral deterioration could not fail 
to alienate the people from a doctrine 
stained with extravagance and 
Fragments Enfant ill Could only 

^ ^ p find forty loyal followers w'hen 

oreat uause property at 

Menilmontant, near Paris, with the frag¬ 
ments of what had been shortly before so 
flourishing a school. “Enfantin,” the last 
number of the “Globe” declared, “is the 
messiah of God, the king of the nations. 
The w(jrld sees its Christ, and recognises 
him not ; therefore, he withdraws himself 
from you with his apostles.” The last 
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survivors of the school, Olinde Rodrigues, 
Michel Chevalier, Charles Duvi-yrier, were 
finally dispersed by legal intervention, 
since a charge of immorality was brought 
against them in August, 1832. .So rapidly 
was the movement jiast, and so violent 
was the disenchantment of the ])ublic, that 
“nothing was hdt of the whole incident 
exce])t a feeling of astonishment that iiKui 
could ever have })aid attention b) it, and a 
new ground for distrust of innovations. Bi“- 
lor(‘ a year elapsed ])eopl(' sjioki' of .Saint- 
Simonism as of a long-forgotten mat ter.” 

Charles lunirier, i772-i8 ;7, elal)orat(‘d 
his social theory indi'pendeiitly of Saint- 
Simon. Its starting j)oint was strictly in¬ 
dividualistic. His aim was not the* liajipi- 
n(‘ss of the community nor the ecpiality ol 
all, but the satisfaction of th(* iin])ulses ol 
the individuals, the most enjoyable lif(‘ for 
each sejiarate person. All individual iin- 
])ulses, according to FouriiM', come from 
God, as necc'ssarily follows from their c'.- 
istence, and are therelore good. It is only 
necessary to give thiun frei* jilay on a 
])rofilabh‘fii'ld ; the result is t hen obtaiiu'il 
that men can always have wishes and 
. , desires, and that tlu' earth can 

Social * readily satisly all their wislu'S. 
_. If at th('present time men ha\’e 

longings which rt'inain un- 
sati.sfied. and im])ulsi's which must be 
suj)pressi‘d. this, in view ol the har¬ 
mony iH'twei'ii wish and I'lijoynuml which 
(iod wills, is an evil which must ex- 
clusivi'ly be att’ubuteil to the di'ticieut 
organisation of human society. 

Th(‘ system of Fourier only attained 
considerable importance alti-r the dis¬ 
solution of the ,Saint-Simonian school. 
Vhetor Considerant 1808 i 8()7, had great 
influence on it, as lie freed the master’s 
teaching from all kinds of fantastic 
additions, and at the sanu' time brought 
prominently forward (crtain vigorous 
ideas which could lu' turned to account 
in the. popular agitation, such as the right 
to work and the insurance of the worker. 
Both these movements. Saint-Simonism 
as well as Fourierism, had, on the whole, 
found Slip] Kilters only among the “ inti'l- 
lectuals,” and tluise members ol the middle 
class w'ho were theorists, d'he ri^al mass of 
W'orkers kept aloof from tlumi as a rule. 

The first interference of the French woi k- 
men in ])olitics followTd rather in coniu^c- 
tion with the secret societies of the Repub¬ 
licans. In the middle of the “ twenties ” 
a new secret society, the “ Societe dcs 
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Amis (lu Pcii])lc,” had lormcd itself out of 
the mills of the overthrown Carbonari 
conspiracy, with n Jacobin jirof^rammts 
Its inana^^ement was in tlu* hands of a 
innnl)er of youn^^^ men, mostly students, 
wlio succeeded in carryiiif^ their a^^itation 
into th(^ ranks of the workmen. Out of 
tliis society, which mad(‘ various attem])ts 
to eth'ct tlu‘establisliment of the Republic, 
by concerted risint^s, was dc'veloped, after 
various intt'rrnediate ste])s, tlie “ Societe 


d(‘S Families,” the views of whiOi advo¬ 
cated communism. 

I'llipjio Bnonarroti, an Italian, one ol 
the banished nu'mbers of Baln'iit’s ])arty. 
had rec‘ei\c‘d an amnesty, and on his relurn 
had plun{.;ed once more he.adlonf.^ into the* 
whirlpool of conspiiacy. 'hhus he had be¬ 
come a Carboiiaro, and heallerwards joined 
that r('])iiblican body ol coiiS])ii‘ators. 
I'rue to his old idisils. he had tried to 
inti'oduce comnuinisin into thesi- associa¬ 
tions. But that which the spcu'ches of the 
h'eble old man tailed to effect was a(‘coni- 
])lished bv his spirited narrativ(M)| Balxsil’s 
t(’achinj.,c hcMoism, and martyrdom. 'Phe 
members ot tlie sec'iet clubs---the ” in- 
tellecinals,” tlu' middle class. 


Men who 
Delighted in 
Conspiracy 


and 

that 


the 

the 


workers i‘eco^.;nised 
only true ri‘sult ol 


e(piahty for them was com¬ 
munism, Louis Aui,mste Blaiupii, 1^05- 
18.S1, and Armand Barb-'s, iHoi) 1870, two 
ex-sludeiUs who had played a ])art in all 
re])ublican ])lots, and had bi'en m the fore¬ 
front ot {‘vvvy disturbance', were the 
leaders of these Cf)mmunists. 


Disheartened by no failures, and crushed 
by no jienalties, these past-masters ol con- 
spiracy used every reU-ase trom jirison as an 
op])ortunity to plan at once fresh murder¬ 
ous scheme's and assassinations. 1'hese men. 


who wanted rather the' fienelish dt'lijj^ht ol 
consjiiracy than any object to conspire' le)r, 
did not atteinjit to initiate any such tan- 
{:;ible sche'ines of re-form as e'ven Babeuf 
liael alreaely starteel. 'I'he tactics of the 
secret society j.;uide'el by them wea e te) make 
the ruling peiwer incaj^ablc e)f resistane:e by 
a skilful and be)lel cou])-ele'-main at the 
a])])re)])riate meiment, and to rouse the 
l)e‘.o|)le' te) revolt. An atte'm])t e)n the life 
e)f the king was advised as a ]ire*liminary 
skirmish before the* jhlche-el battle. The' 
medhoel of this [)editical warfare' is what the 
vSocialists have since usually e alleel ” Blan- 
quist tactics.” On May 12th, iS^e), the 
insurrectiem e)f the Blanejuists, 85e) in 
number, te)ok place ; but since at that 


F rance'& 

Socialistic 

Schools 


iiioment no ])olitical or e'.conomic crisis was 
fe'lt, the e\})e.‘e‘te'd reS])onse' was not forth- 
e'.oming, anel the rising was soon epielleel. 

While' the' elitlicultie's of association we'ie 
so gival. the' natural disincllmition ol the 
French to form strong anel ])e‘rmanent 
party e*ombinations could not fail to ])ro- 
due e a large- varie-ty ol see ts. e-on esjioneling 
\n the many Sf)cialistic sche*nies 
of the* time. The* exaggerate^el 
eloctrine'of Babeut as toe-epiality 
was conlimu'd by the sclux)! 
of Ltienne Cabet. 1788 185!), which 
wislu'd to attain its obje'ct b\’ strie-tly le-gal 
nu'thods. anel in other })oints made' an 
aeK-antageou^' (Itqiarture* from the crudities 
e)f Babeuf's se-hi'ine-. The* L'oui ie iists ha\'e' 
be-eii alre-ady mentioned. Ne-xt came- the- 
seiiool ol ldiilij)l)e- Ibiche/, J 7e)()-i8()5. 
who had gi\'e‘n a mt)ie‘ elislincl character 
to ihe- shape'K'SS jiroposU ions of the* 
pourierists bv llx* effe‘cti\’e' le'inedy of 
union, huc-hez insisle-el from t8 ;i onwarels 
that the workmen ought to economise'milil 
ihe'V could form tlu'inserK e'S into a jirodiie'- 
ti\'e- association. A pari of the j)r()fits ol 
the biisine-ss ought then to be- a])j)lieel 
eilhe-r to the* e-xli'iisioii of the olel associa¬ 
tion or tei the lounding of a iie'W one', until 
finally all tiie' worknu'ii in France were 
owners ol the e apital nece-ssary lor ])i ()duc- 
tion. 'J'his train ol thought led, as Lexis 
j)e)inted out, to a se'rie*s of actual atte-injits, 
and e-e'rtain se-ctions ot the Parisian we)rk- 
ing ('lasse's e'lung te-naciously te) the' ide-a. 

'I'he' plan deve'lo])e'd by Louis Blanc, 
1811 1882. ol lounding sue’h “produc¬ 
tive- “ a>sociatie)ns by state-give'ii aid could 
not fail to nu't't with more- siq)])ort from 
the' ])i()le'tariat. Foi' the'ii the* wenkniaii 
elid not reepiire* te) save out e)f his small 
wage's ; and be'side's this, the labouring 
class was libe'i ate-el at a blow. I he' sclu'ine 
of Blanc culminate'el in the* spe'cial point 
that the State* should organise the work¬ 
men, se) far as tlu'V wished, iiite) we)rksho])S, 
which, during the* first ye-ar, were to be 
ehre'cted by the State, but after¬ 
wards by the* workmen them- 
selve'S. Tlu'se* “ ate'lie*rs sociaux” 
were to be- associate-el, to agree* 
method and t'xte'ut of the i)re)- 
to i)rovide for the sick and 
and to lu'lp those unde'rtakings 
which were dei)ressed by crise'S. Since it 
was expected that the industrit'S ce)nductcd 
by cai)italists would soem be brought to a 
standstill by this competitie)n, this system 
of associations only i^rese-ntc'd a transition 
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stage towards jmre communism, of which 
the principles were to be : “ Production 
according to capabilities, consumjdion 
according to recpiiremeuts.” 

All these schools - and thisjioint must l)e 
strongly emphasised, for it is often over- 
lookc'd --must not be considered as merely 
representative of the working class(‘s; on 
the contrary, they felt that tliey 
Aims of the all classes sufh‘r- 

ris lan from cai)italistic methods 

Socialists production, the lower 

middle cUi-s as much as the jiroletariat. 
This is still more the cast* with the 
Radical ClirisLian Socialists of that lime, 
such as Pierre Limoux. 171)7 1871, the 
Abbes Hugues Felicite K()l)ert d(‘ l.arnen- 
nais, 17<S2 -tS 54, Henri Ihaijamin Con¬ 
stant de KclH‘C(pie, 1767 1830, and Con¬ 
stantin Pecqueiir. 1801-1887. These, 
consciouslv or uncwnsciously, renewed the. 
idea of Saint-Simon, that a jiuritication of 
mankind by religion and morality was 
alone able to pave the way for future 
social reform : lor then only would all num 
regard (‘ach other as brotluMS. and be al)l(‘ 
to estaldish a new organisation, in wliich 
the ])ossessors of wealth would consent to 
ecpialise the differenct'S in projierty. 

Iherre Joseph Proudhon, i8o()-i8b5, a 
conlenijiorary, ajijneciated more fully the 
interests of the middle and th(‘ lower 
classes, sinci' in an ingenious but thoroughly 
idealist scheme he aimed at a realisation of 
the three main princijiles of the great 
Revolution —justice, ecjuality, and lil)erty 
—in the economic world. He took up 
a j)osition, in the interests of individual 
freedom, distinctly opjiosed to com¬ 
munism, against which he brougld the 
charges that it obliteratt'S tin* distinctions 
between individuals, fosters the indolence 
of all, and extinguishes personality. His 
intention was to ]ireserve the imfirove- 
ments due to the economic system of 
individualism, Init, on the other hand, to 
remove the distress and unlia])j)incss intro- 
, .. duced by it. For this reason 

Error of compet itionIS to be maintained; 

« . .. but ojqiosition and isolation 

ocia ism within certain limits, to be 

obviated by reciprocal support and com¬ 
bination. For “ competition and associa¬ 
tion,” so he said, ” support each otlier. Far 
from excluding each other, they do not 
even diverge. Whoever speaks of competi¬ 
tion assumes a common goal ; competition 
is therefore not egotism, and it is tlie most 
lamentable error of socialism to sec in it 


Lamentable 
Error of 
Socialism 


the overthrow of society.” He only 
attacked the unrestrained comiietition, 
where the possession 01 cajiital, as the privi¬ 
lege of a fava^ured minority, “exjiloits” 
the large, hard-working majority of the 
peo})le ; where the small man, from 
waint of credit, cannot kee]> his footing; 
and when' the social disorder U^ads to a 
crisis, to the bankruptcy of em])loyers, 
and to want of emjiloyment among 
many thousand workers. 

The ])arty of the democratic middle class 
led by Ali'xandn' Auguste Ledru-Rollin, 
1807 1874, saw itself comjH'lh'd to make 
advances to Socialism. Its chief organ, 
the “ RtTornu',” willingly ojHTied its 
('olumns to Louis Blanc’s social and 
political artich'S, and even its official 
])rogramme clearly showt'd the intfuence 
of the iK'W socialistic doctrines. “ The 
workers,” so it ran,”hav(' been slaves and 
st'rfs; they' are now labourers; our aim 
must be to elevati' tluan to the j>osition 
of shart'rs. The State must taki* the 
initiative in industrial successes in order 
to introiluce such organisation ol laliour 
as will raise the workers to the position of 
Tk r- ij shari'rs. The State must i)rovid(‘ 


The Golden 
Age of the 
Bourgeoisie 


work for the stalwart and 
healthy citizi'n, and help and 


* j)rot(‘Ction fortheoldand wc'ak.” 
Notwithstanding this strong socialistic 
current, thi'n* were at first only slight 
waves visibh' on tlu' surface ol iiolitical 
lile ; the strict law of met'tings and 
associations, and the fianchise. which 
dejH'iuled on a largi' incoini' and was 
granted only to tlu* 200,000 richest citizens 
in the whole of h'rance, prevented the new 
ideas from being assc'rted with irresistible 
weight in ordinal;;;^'' times. 

In the ” thirti(‘s ” and ” forties,” when 
Socialism and the eniancijialion of the 
low'er orders wt*re so jirominent in the 
world of thought, the governing ]lowers 
were quite unconcerned by them. At no 
period of the nineteenth century had the 
large industries and ” haute finance ” so 
ruled the governing ])owers as at this time, 
which Treitschke called ” the golden age 
of the bourgeoisie.” Indeed the labour 
legi.slation in no way served to protect the 
worker, but was jnirely directed towards 
the interests of the bourgeoisie. The 
associations of workers in the same craft 
for the firomotion of their ” jiresumed ” 
common interests, as it was very signifi¬ 
cantly termed in the law, which dated from 
the year 1791, were still jirohibited ; and 
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this law, under the government of Louis 
Phili])pe, was still (mh)rccd merely against 
coalitions of the workers, and never against 
the (‘mi)l()yers. 'I'he prefects were in¬ 
structed, in tlie e\’ent of strikes, to for])id 
meetings and to put foreigners who took 
])art in tlunn at oncc' across the frontitT. 

The labour book was obligatory on the 
workmen, and in tlu' commercial courts 
the em])loyers had a secured majority. 
Only a. h'eble ])rotectivt' law was pass(‘d in 
la\'()ur of the workmtm. wliich establish(“d 
a twelve hours’ maximum working day 
for I'hildren ; and even then the oflicial 
iiistnu'tions for carrying it out (‘\])lained 
that it ('ould not be strictly observed. 
'I’he ruling class in h'rance was not at all 
disturbed, either by the misery of certain 
sections of the j)rol(‘t arians in the large 
towns, or b\' riots of starving workmen 
or risings of communistic conspirators. 

I'his misgovernmeiit was crowned by 
the insolent ignoranct* with which tlu* 
ottu ial rei)reseniati\‘es of this rule of the 
gieat bourgeoisie* llall\’ (U'liied the exist- 
eiK'e of abuses and declared th(‘ir world 
to be the best (*f all possible worlds. 

. , Although lacing a ('ondition of 

ui2ot s tilings which concealed in it 
a!^**-?*^*' most bitter class disiiuti's, that 
si'ction o1 society asserted 
that neither disabilities nor ])rivileg(‘s 
existed, since everyone could liecome rich, 
and tin'll aeeiuin^ the highest political 
rights. “ 'riiere are no more class disputes,’' 
announced h'rain.ois I’ic'rn' (hiillaurne 
(iiiizol. I7''^7 -iN 74, as President of the 
Council, a short time befon* the February 
Revolution. " lor there are no longer any 
conflicting interests.’' And when relerence 
was ma(U‘ to the agitation among the 
peo])le, he arrogantly thought that “ we. 
the three jiowers, the Crown and the 
Chaml)ers, are tin* only legal organs of the 
sovereignty of the ])eo})le ; besides us 
there is onl\ usurjjatioii and revolution.” 
And thus the denn-md for the extension 
of the franchise, which in the whole 
country was granted oril>' to a bare quarter 
of a million of the most highly taxed, was 
flatly refused. No class which so obsti¬ 
nately asserted its jirivileges could rule 
foi long ; and in fact the monarchy of 
July, i8)0, was overturned like a house 
of cards by the revolutionary hurricane 
of the year 1848. 

'I'he up])er bourgeoisie was, however, 
still j)olitically the most matured class at 
that time. The real middle class, the 


])oorcr citizens of the towns, had, under 
the July monarchy, abandoned the radical 
o])position, which politically su})j)orted 
the traditions of the great Revolution. 
In other ])oints it fliu tuated vaguely b(‘- 
tween the maintenance* of all ownershi]) 
and a socialistic altruism, and had never 
been able to effect a union with the' 

« . .. i)easants, by far the mcjst 

Socialism 

numerous class in the country. 
/d ^ ])oliticid immaturity of the 

muldle class was exceedeel by 
that of the working classes, who thought 
they could come with one inight\' k^aj) into 
that land of j)romise called Socialism. 

Lhider such circumstances the ])ro- 
visiemal geivernment which, ])Ut at the 
head of affairs by the Rc'veilution of 
February. 184S. embodied primarily the 
middle class, and sec'ondai ih' the working 
orders, was not able to jiroduce any con- 
sideralfli results. The maximum working 
day, whi('h had been fixed for all industrial 
undertakings, was not carried out. and 
the la'ohibition to a]>])oint “middlemen,” 
who oN’crworked tlie men, was not 
observed. 'IIh* gift ol /tjo.ooo to the 
labour associations was unable to effect 
any increase in co-o})eralive systems, and 
the reluctant att('m])t to })ut into practice 
the right to work fmallw when the 
“ national workshops ” c'stablished for tlie 
imr])ose were discontinued, led to riots. 

'riius tin* French ship of state drifted 
aimlessly, without a compa.ss, on the 
ocean of })olitics, and was at the nu'rcy of 
the 'first mall who kiit'w how to takt* the 
helm and .steer her into a safe harbour. 
'I'he diu'ction of the oflicial social ])olicy 
under Na])oleon 111 . was (h'termined by 
tilt* tact that the sovereign himself, while 
still a N'oung ])rince. had developed his 
own programme of social relorm, which 
culminated in the creation of a nobility of 
manufacturers in Carlyle’s sense, and in 
an attempt by the State to solve the labour 
prolflem by the culti\ation of untilled 
lands. What was done, then, 

" Liwards jmtting this project 
' into practice, when its origi¬ 

nator mounted the throne of 
France. ? If we wish to answer this 
question correctly we must not forget that 
Napoleon had jiaved the way to his 
position by ])erjury and crime, and that con¬ 
sequently lie had to be on his guard against 
revenge. This system, therefore, began 
with a campaigm against all associations, 
however constituted, of workmen, who 


as Social 
Reformer 


I I 
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were considered the most active dissemin¬ 
ators of revolutionary ideas. Tims, not 
only all their political unions hut also their 
purely economic associations, includint:^ 
many flourishing co-oj)eralive stores and 
similar societies, fell victims to the 
dictatorship which “ saved society.” 
But after the first zeal to found the new 
emihre had abated, a careful 


Labour’s 
Rights under 
the Empire 


distinction weis made hetwetui 
the ])olitical and the economic 


organisations of tin* prole¬ 
tariat, and while the former were ruth¬ 
lessly nipp(‘d in the bud. no obstacks 
wen plac(‘d in the way ot the latter. 

1 'hus, there aroS(' undt'r the ein])ire a 
vigorous labour agitation, o( which the 
centre (d gravity lav m the combinations 
for obtaining higher wages and generally 
improved conditions of labour. Now, it 
is true that such coalitions were forbidden 
acc(ud]ng to the already nitMilionc'd law 
of 1701: but thi'Y were still tacitly 
allowed. “Striking” workiiK'ii were 
pardoned and com])leti‘ neutrality was 
enjoined on the prefects m evtuit of 
suspension of work. Finally, in iS()4. ilu* 
pndnbition on coalition itself was removed. 

But beyond this the tmjiire undertook 
to su])port the working classes by a long 
series of tangible measures. At one time 
it tried to guarantei^ to the mi'trojiolis 
cheap ])ri(;es for necessary piovisions. 
'Phis was done especially by the establish¬ 
ment of the ” Caisse de la boulangi'rie ” 
endowed by the bakers, tiom which th(‘ 
individual masters received adv'ances in 
times of higli juices loi' corn in order to 
be able to maintain the low jince of bread. 
Then an energetic attemjit was made t(j 
lace the. laliour qu(*stion, not indeeil in the 
vague form of the royal jiamphlet. but 
by a system of public laiilding opera¬ 
tions. Within fifteen years more than 
£()()(),ooo,000 were sj)ent in Paris alone on 
public edifices. The same thing hapjiened 
in Lyons, Marseilles, and ILudi'aux. 
^ ^ This measure had various 

important consi'quences 
from the magnificent scale 
on which it was carried cnit. 
Permanent and jirofitable em])loym(;iit 
was given to a large number of 
“ liancls,” wages had an upward tend¬ 
ency, and th(‘ spirit of enter])rise w'as 
everywhere aromsed the excitenumt 
proceeding from tlie building industry. 
All else tliat happened was of sub¬ 
ordinate significance. The remaining 
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of the Building 
Industry 


point most worthy of mention is the legis¬ 
lation on mutual helji societies, which 
supjiortt'd their memliers in case of sickness 
or, under certain circumstances, of in- 
cajiacity to work, 'fhese possessed an 
income of ('400.000 and varunis privileges ; 
and their number actually increased from 
2.000 in 1832 to 4,000 in i85(). 

I'he workmen in the State workshops 
were comjH'lled to insure their old age, and 
at the sanu' time their wages were in('reas(‘d 
by the amount of the |>remiums. ik'sides 
this, state funds wen' availabk'for the con¬ 
struction of workmen’s dwellings and the 
erection of benevolent institutions, creches 
for the children of workmen, asylums for 
c.ri]i|)led woi kmen. It is strangt' that the 
uupirenever thought about real k'gislation 
lor the jirotection of workmen. 

d'lit' most ajqirojiriatt' (‘stiniate of all 
this social jiolicy is given by J.exis in his 
book on trades unions in France. “ Louis 
Xa])oleon as emperoi’ did not really 
need to tear that Ik* would be reminded 
by tlie working classi's ol his bioclmi’e 
on })auperism. 'TIk* social policy of the 
empire is by no means o])])osed to the 
s|)irit of it. ])iscij)line and 
e o icy of qj(. vvoi k- 

of Louis ' , , 

, mi'll on the oni* side, ameliora- 
wapolcon position 

on the* ()th(‘r ; that is an idea whii'h is 
always ujiheld in the home fiolicy of Louis 
Xajioleon.” In tact, tla* working class 
undoubtedly gained much irom tlie new 
order ol things ; its fiosition was inconi- 
jiarably iinjiroved during the y(*ars 1830- 
itSjO- Even the develojimenl ol ('ajiital 
in the age of joint-stock comjianies was, 
on account of the numlier of new under¬ 
takings, not withont profit to the lowest 
classes. For “ even if one jiart of the 
shifted millions was concentrated in the 
coffers of the cajiitalistic body, another 
jiart was scattered over the mass of 
the wage-earning class.” 

Notwithstanding this, the jiroletariat 
was proof against all tJie allurements of 
the Second Emjnre. Tt was dumb to all 
gifts, deaf to all promises, cold to all 
flatteries; indeed, ” the current of re- 
j)ul)licaii feeling, like a mighty river, 
swept away with it continually larger 
masses of the ])eof>le.” Tlie lower middle 
class was at first furious, since, at the era 
of wild .speculation and comi)any promo- 
ti('-n, when the bearers of the most re¬ 
nowned Bonapartist names joined in the 
worship of the golden calf, it had to bear 
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the brunt of the costs. It knew nothing 
of the l)hick art of gamf)ling on the stock 
exchange, and would gladly make money 
without troul)le, and tlierefore was caught 
by enticing i»romises and invested its 
hard-earned savings in rash or swind¬ 
ling undertakings. 

Tlu; middle' class, therefore, and the 
j)roletariat, to whom tluMllusions create^d 
by Proudhon’s tlu'ories had given common 
ideals, and with tliem the i)ossibihty oi 
common aeiion, united, esj)ecially in Paris, 
lor the ovtaihrow of tlie Kmj)ir('. Wlien 
tnis was accomplished under the influenee 
ol tli(^ (U'.feat to the ini]H‘rial armies in 
1S70, those classes combined against tht‘ 
rejuiblic of the bourgeoisie' and actually 
brought the' Paris conunune'. in which the 
National (luarel, mostly re'cruite'd troin 
their e)i'de'r, he'ld sway lor some time* Irom 
March to May. 1S71. unde'r the'ir power. 

Since' lU'ithe'r Paris nor the (iox'ern- 
ment wishe'd to yie'ld. the* re'sult was 
uvil wa.i, which naturall\’ e'ude'd with 
the' sui)pre'Ssion of the insurgent popula¬ 
tion ol the cai)ital. In that shoit time', 
heiweve'r, the' gove'inment of the be'sie*ge'd 
,^ . city, whose- programme' of 

1 er y un cr ^vas indistinct in 


the Third 
Republic 


othe-r re'S[)e'cts, had neh been 
able' to e'xhibit any ce)nipre- 
he*nsi\'e measures oi lefeMin. I ndor the 
Tliirel Ke'jniblic, which tor the first time 
se'cnre'el to the Pre-ne-.h working class pe-r- 
nianent and full libe-rty in every direction, 
important ])f)lilie'al labour agitatieins as 
we'll as j)owe'rful e'e'ononhe' organisatiems 
of the labouring classes were instituteel. 
Peilitically, the most noteworthy ewent 
was the ce)mplete' se])aratie)n of the 
proletariat from the lower middle class. 
The pre)letariat followeel eint its own 
aims exclusively, in ])olitics and eceniomics. 
and thus acted aceording to the jneigramnie' 
e)f class war!are. 

Ri'gard for the jiolitical influene'e of the' 
masses of weirkrnen c'.ompelleel the (iovern- 
me'iit to make social reforms whie'h, in the 
first instance', ekalt with the continuation 
of the protection to workmen—by the 
introduction of the ten-hours maximum 
working day for young jiersons under 
eighteen years an el for all female workers 
in factories—anei the conce-ssiem of full 
liberty of coalition, sinex' 1884. Besides 
this, the workmen have, in a number of 
towns, particularly in Paris, enforced 
various arrangements which are conducive 


to their interests, such as the establishment 
of labour exchanges at the cost of the 
community, as also regulations for the 
minimum wage and maximum working day 
for all men emjdoyed by tlie town on public 
works. The movement in favour of tradt;s 
unions and co-operative socit-fies has lately 
received a great stimulus in France; the 
. , , numl>er of workmen united 

^ m trade associations already 

Co-operation , 

. „ ri-aclu's soo.ooo. We may 

in France 

assume that the sntial and 
('conomic organisations of the French 
working classc'S. although tln-y are still far 
from n-aching the English standard, will, 
if given undisturbed d('V('l()i)nu'nt. attain 
in a few decades some such iin])ortance 
as the English. 

It is, lastly, worth\’ of re-mark that the' 
Socialists have snccc-ede-d in iniiiiencing 
the administration of IIh- Board oi 'I'rade. 
so A'ahiable for social interests, in ia\X)iir 
ol the* workmen, since tlie Socialists have.' 
united with the democratic sections lor 
the protection of tlu- re])ul)lic against the 
attacks ol the military and ch'rical parties. 

'riu' more the working class in this way 
])ractically arrivi-d at a foinjirc-hension of 
its immediate ('conornic interests, in con¬ 
tradistinction to those of tlu- richer class and 
without regard to any collision with those 
of th(* inferior bonrgeoisit', the less satislied 
could this latter class feel by tlu- alliance 
with the ])roletariat. Tims it resulted that 
after the “ sevt-ntii-s" the predominance 
of Proudhon’s xit'ws. which earlier had 
effected the spiritual union between the 
two ordei's, grew less and less, and that the 
inferior bourgeoisie now worked foi their sal- 
vat ion outside the socialistic organisations. 

But the lower middle class did not 
succeed in making an organisation with a 
special programme of its own ; and there¬ 
fore hundreds of thousands of its members 
cordially welcomed the demagogues, who 
})romised them that they would ()p])ose 
the great capitalists as well 


Transitory 
Success of 
Boulangism 


This is the explanation of 
the transitory success of “ Bou¬ 
langism,” in i88q, and more lately of 
the great pros])ects of the ” nationalistic 
grou])s,” who anticipated a n'x ival of the 
French middle class from tlu' campaign 
against the world of Jewish trade and 
finance. But this movement was so 
short-lived that no elucidation of its con¬ 
fused economic scheme was forthcoming. 
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THE RISE & SPREAD OF LABOUR MOVEMENTS 


iirst III hour aptatioii in ricrniany 
^ was notircalilo in the “forties.” It 
then, owiiiL; to the strict police regulations 
of tlie (iernrin ConfediTation, chiefly 
affec'tecl llu' (icrnian journi'ymen who lived 
by thousands in iorc'ii^n conntri(‘S. Itsleadiu 
, was a tailor, Wilhelm W'eitlin;:;. 


Germany’s 
First Labour 


tSoiS 1S71, who, as 


r irst ^uuuur r i •< u l 

- . . sar\’ 01 the seend Jhind 

Agitation T.eapie of the 

Just, at I^aris. transplanted the com¬ 
munistic ai^itation to Switzerland. He 
or;,^anised the movenumt in such a way 
that puldic workmen’s unions were founded 
iindiT harmless desi.i^nations, in wliich 
recruits w’cre obtained for the “ Lea;.,me 
of the Just.” The object was to establish 
by ri. vohitionar\’ iiK'tliods the communisti(' 
society, lor which \\’eillinq^. in connt'ction 
with the hd'eiK'h Utopians, had drawn u}) 
a s].)ecial systimi. 

At the sanu' lime interest in communism 
had been lousetl (‘ven in the (hunnan 
middle classes, when* the half doctrinaire, 
half idealist tendencies of the af;e had 
found a r(‘ce|)tive soil in the students of 
j)hiloso])hy and literature. In the mystic 
circle of the “ humanistic ])hiloso])hy ” 
of Taulwid Andreas Feuerbach. 1804- 
1872, efforts were made to ])roduce 
“ humane ” conditions even in social life, 
and th(* heartless caj)italistic methods of 
business were ('ondimmed in accordance 
with the criticism of tlie French Socialists. 

d'he jiositive ideal of this })arty, headed 
by the writers Moses Hess, 1812-1875, and 
Karl Oriin, 1813-1887, was the most 
comi)lete freedom of man, conceived by 
nature as noble, in actions and 
‘‘L^cauV** in production and 

f#k**i**«” f^onsiim])tion. This school must 
of the Just termed anarchist, 

since it preached the unqualified self- 
glorification of the individual and the 
exclusion of any compulsion. This philo¬ 
sophic socialism found favour first with 
the educated middle class, and then also 
with the secret ” League of the Just.” 
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Jfut sinc(“ (he argumenls of (his kind 
ol Socialism W('re necessarily unfamiliar 
to the workmen. Karl Marx. iSiS iSS’,. 
succeedt'd at Iasi in jireventini; this 
systimi from doing an\' harm in that 
leagui‘. Through his ( 4 'forts the Itiigiir, 
which htmct'forlh was styled “ Jhmd de? 
('ommunistim,” adoj)(i‘d his principles, 
a changi' whicfi ])rac(icalh prodmcil no 
further results tlu'u. since his success 
coincidiMl with the outbreak of (hi revolu¬ 
tion of February. 1S4S. whii'h disjx'ised 
the members of the league in all directions. 

The only indejumdent labour mox’cmeiit 
was made (piiti* ajiart trom the com¬ 
munistic l(‘ague, under the organisation 
of Stejihan Horn, a compositoi, i.Sj^ 
i8c) 7. Hy vigorous agitation he suce(*eded 
in founding a labour party, whicii caim* 
forward iindiM' tin* nanu' of “ Arbeii'-r- 
verbriidt'riing,” Labour ('onirateinity, 
and had as its immixliati' aim universal 


Overthrow 
of the 
Democracy 


sulfrag(‘ for all repri’seiitativi^ 
bodii's and a tim hours’ working 
day. The activity ot th(‘ 
"Labour ('onfratei nit v ” at 


that time consisted chiefly in the su|)poit 
of (he war of the democracy against tin' 
counter revolution ; and thus the leagiu'was 


necessarily involved in tlu' ovi'i throw ot tin' 


democracy. It was dissoh'ed in 1S50, and 


all attem])ts to call lU'w workmen’s unions 
into existence wert' nip]H'd in the bud. 

Some attempts of Marx and otheis to 
resume the agitation in foreign countrii'S 
by the revival of tlie old communistic 
league miscarried, owing to tlu' vigilance 
of the police ; and thus this association 
also soon disappeared for ever in 185 
During the whole of this decade tin' re¬ 
action allowed no organised lafiour move¬ 
ment to take place. This period was used 
by Marx for the further development of 
his system, w'hich he had already sketched 
in the. ” Communistic Manifesto.” His 


original works, which secure him a 
position among the first thinkers of all 
time, reach their highest level in his 
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“ Matcrialistischc (icscliiclitsauffassunpj ” 
and also in his “ lhitcrsucliun{^ der 
ka])italistis('lK‘n Prodiiktionsweise.” 

From tlu^ study ol Marx had 

lormc'd llu' fundamental concejdion that 
liistory de])iets a ceaseless process of life, 
decay, and ])roj^ress, in which each 
sc[)aiat(‘ staj^e is absolutely nec(‘ssary and 
relatively justified, however much it con- 
llicts with all the accepted notions ol 
p(»lilics or ethics. lUit while Hef^el dt^- 
(hiced the laws of historical movement 
Iroin the “ self-d(‘V(‘lopment of 1 hi' absolute 
iiot'on," Marx was converted by the philo- 
sopliv of Feuerbach to tlii' view that the 
man creates the ideas, and that the “ idea 
does not determini' the history of the man. 

At the same time his whole mental atti- 
hiile rested on a materialistii' basis, since 
lie adopted the results ol I'eiierbach’s in- 
xesli^ations, that the hifi;her beinf.^s whom 
oiii leli^noiis lancy has cieated are only the 
lancilnl reilections of our own bidn.^. It 
man thus, unconsciously, I'leated relit.,non, 
wjjv n(»t all political. ie/:;al. artistic, and 
scientifK' existenci' .And here Marx be- 
liex'es that he can discover the secret con- 
nection ol all historical de- 
, . velopment, Since he assumes 

of Histone instance, 

eve opmen jinlitics, lint more fcmiitely 
all other maniteslations of the spiritual, 
social, and intellectual life, are to be re- 
terred to t he iTonomii' conditions and theii' 
dex'elopment as the one ultimate cause. 

d ill' economic iormation id society since 
t he abandonment ot the jirimitive common 
ownership of the soil is determined in all 
its jirevious history by the contrast 
between the classes, especially that be¬ 
tween the ruled and rulinij: classes. But 
this is changed in the course of time. For 
each economic constitution develojis from 
Itself j)roducti\'e forces which are finally 
incom]>atible with the old form of produc¬ 
tion and the old form of class sujiremacy. 

As a conseiiuence ol this the contrast 
between the classes culminates in a class 
vvaiiare, in such a way that a crisis must 
lollow, the result of which must be one ol 
two alternatives : either thi' disruidion of 
I he existing social constitution and its 
change into a higher system, since the 
sup[)ressed classes have overthrown the 
hitherto ruling classes, or the common ruin 
of the warring classes. 

This keen inquiry into the economic 
system shows how conditions are at the 
present moment. According to it, the 


the Cnpitalist 


value of all commodities is determined by 
the amount of combined necessary, that is, 
normal, working time requisiti' for their 
production. A commodity which has 
cost twelve hours of combined necessary 
labour is worth double as much as a 
commodity which has cost six hours. But 
nowin the cajiitalistic social system only 
^ ^ the owners of means of 

Ld jn-oduction and livelihood 

, liroduce commodities ; and 

tl eretore the great majority 
of the non-j)ropertied class sell their 
only Commodity, their ])ower of work, 
to the ])ro])ertied. “The worker,” so it is 
said in the account of Alarx’s teacliing 
by Fi iedi ich h ' gels. 1820which 
is to be regarded as an authentic re])r('- 
senfation. “ sells liis ])ower o] wmk to 
till' capitalist for a certain daily sum. 
Alter a few hours’ labour he has produced 
the value of that sum. But his contract 
ot work runs to the effect that he must 
drudge lor a further loimd ol hours, in 
order to conijilete his labour for th(‘ day. 
The value which he }iroduces in thesi' 
additional hours ot excess labour is excess 
value, which costs the capitalist nothing, 
but nevertlii'less got'S into his jiockets.” 

The a[)pioprialiou ot un])ald labour is 
the fundamental law of the capitalistic 
method of production, the I'xistence of 
which is inst'})arable ti om Ihi' ” swi'ating ” 
ol the workmen. Since now, according to 
Karl Alarx. the excess value is the only 
thing wliicli inlero'sts the capitalist in the 
jirocess of production, his (Tonomic trans 
actions will always be directed towards the 
increase of this excessive Nahie. 

The evident results of ties desire for 
extra profits are as follows : In th(‘ first 
place, the daily hours of labour will be 
immoderateh' prolonged. Thi'ii the cheap 
labour of women and children will be em- 
])loyed on an immense scale. Finally, the 
anarcliy in co-operative production which 
is so significant of the modern economic 
. ^ . methods will be mort' and 

^ .. mori' carru'd 10 extreme 

Co-operative .. .. 

Production i- ' i 1 

hngel cx])Iams Marx s views, 

“ with which the catiitalistic method of 
production increased this anarchy in co¬ 
operative production was the jirecise 
opposite of the anarchy ; that is, the in¬ 
creasing organisation of production as 
co-operative in every jiroductive estab¬ 
lishment. With this lever it destroyed 
the old peaceful stability. When it was 
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introduced into a branch of industry, it 
allowed no other method oi work besides. 
When it tot)k i)ossession of hand work, it 
destroyed the old hand work. The field 
of labour became a battle-ground. Not 
merely did war break out between the 
individual local producers, but the local 
wars in turn became natitaial, the com¬ 
mercial wars of tht^ sex enteeiith 


The Bitler 
Wars of 
Industry 


and eighteenth centuries. 
Wholesale indust lies and the 


establishnuait of the world 
market lu»\ e made the war unixaMsah and at 
the same time given it an uiijirecedented 
bitterness. Among individual capitalists, 
as among entire' industries and whok' 
count l ies, the laxaairahk'iiess ol the natural 
or ci eated eonditions ol jirodiictioii decides 
the (pieslion ol existence. The defeated 
is ii'inorsi'lessly disregardt'd. The o])posi- 
tion betwt'eii cei-operativt' production and 
capitalistic ajijiropriation now apjiears as 
the ('oiitrast betwec'ii the organisatieui ot 
production in the single' lactory anel tlu' 
anarchy ol jirodiiction in the-wholesociety.” 

'I'lu' conse(pienci‘s of this are suspen¬ 
sions ot busiiK'Ss and work, ]>artly local, 
partly universal, which lead to the for¬ 
mation ot an army ol ummipkiyed, the 
so-called “ industrial re'serve army.” This 
must grow larger as time elapses. Feir 
the ” bourgeoisie ” surmounts the crises 
by two mc'a urc'S only : on the one sidi* by 
the forced annihilation of a mass of jiro- 
diictix’e foices, factories which are not 
working, etc., on the either side by the con¬ 
quest ot new markets. 'J'he crises, then, are 
surmounted only by prcjiaring more widely 
extended and more violent crises, and the 
means of avoiding the crises are lessened. 

The crises now afford a means of con¬ 
centrating various amounts of cajiital in 
one hand. Eva'ry cajiitalist ruins many 
other cajiitalists. Hand in hand with this 
d(\struction ot many ca]>italists by a few, 
the co-o})erative form of the jirocess ol 
labour is develoiied in a continually grow- 
. ing scale. There is the change 

Vast ^ instruments of labour 

« suited to use by the individual 

upremacy iiisti UTiieiits adaj)ted only 

for combined u.se, the entanglement of all 
nations in the net of the world maikct, 
and with this the international character 
of the su])remacy of capital. The mass 
of misery grows with the continually 
diminishing number of great cajhtalists, 
who secure exclusively for themselves all 
the advantage's of this change ; but at 
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the same time sedition grows life among 
the working classes, who an' always 
swelling in numbers, and are organisetl by 
the mechanism of the ca])italistic system 
of production. The monopoly of capital 
becomes a clog on the nu'thod of jiroduction, 
which has flourished with it and under it. 
It is removed, and its jdace is taken by the 
communistic social system, the principles 
of which are only suggested by Marx. 

W'hile Marx was developing his sNstt'in 
in London, an attt'inpt had bei n made 
in Gc'rmany, nfter the end ol the “ fifties ” 
in the nim'teenlh century, to win oxt'r 
the workmen to llu' Libt'ial movemi'iit, 
which was assuming neu imjiorlaiK'i'. 'I his 
was done b\' first founding associations lor 
the education of woikineii, and b\ the 
sell-help movi'iiK'nt initiatc'd by a foriiK'r 
indge of the patiimonial court, Hermann 
Sellnlz('-l)elit/sell, iiSo,S-iSS;. 'khe ('du- 
cational scx ietii'S could, from their nature'. 


Lassalle the 
Friend of 
the Workman 


only have a leslricti'd sphere' eif infhie'iie'e. 
Idle cast' would have be'eii eithe'i wise* with 
the self-hel]> ineix’e'ine'iit if it had bc'cn 
coniu'cted with the real inttie.'sts e>i the 
weirking class, abeixe all. with the eirganisa- 
tie>n e)f trades unieiiis. 1 nste-ael 
ol this, Sclml/e e'eintemplate'd. 
in the first instane'e*. the e'Stab- 
lishme'iit ol memey-leiiding 
banks, of seicieties fen* su])])l\’ e)l raw 
materials, ol ce)-o})era,ti\’e' shops and 
.similar asse)Ciatie)ns whiedi ce>nsideri'd 
(*s()ee iall\ the' inte'i’e'sts eil the'small master- 
workmen, while the' })ie)k'tarians w'e'rt' 
attraett'd merely to the' ('e)-e)j)e*rati\ e' steires 
which were' then also lounde'd. 

The result eould only be that the' weak- 
rnen the*mse'l\e'S felt this re])ri'se'ntation 
of their class inWrests te) l)e' insuHie'ie'nt, 
anel lookeel round fe)r me'ii te) he'l]) the'in. 
The man whe) came fe)rwarel now as their 
leader was a Irie'iiel e)f Marx, Fe'relinanei 
Lassalle, 1825 iN()4, whe) hael we)n the 
confiek'iK'e' e)t the' ])re)k'tariat by his 
socialistic and revolutieinary aiiteee'de'nts. 
The labour agitatiein e)f the' pre'se'iit day, 
and with it ” Se)cial De'inocracy,” we're 
the fruits of his peilitie.al activity. 

Lassalle be'gan his agitatiein in March, 
186^], with the “ Ojien Answe'r ” to a 
deputation of workmeui freirn Le'ip/ig, who 
wi.shed to learn his views on the seicial 
question and the me*ans of reform. This 
pamphlet contained alse) the' fundamental 
j'rinciples of Lassalle’s social programme, 
wdiich are only exidaine*el, siqiported, 
strengthened, and defended in all his later 
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writinp^s. It was shown first ()1 all tliat of the productive association as a remedy 
th(‘. average wages in a national industry for all social misery bound to call foiil 
depending on ])rivate capital and free all the indignation of the communistic. 
c()Tnj)etition always remain limited to thinker, who, in 1852, liad dc'clarcd that 
the bare livelihood which is ordinarily the j)roletariat ouglit not to na ddle witli 
necessary among a ])e()])l(‘ for the su))j)ort (loctrinair(‘ attemi)ts siirli as t;xchang(; 
and continuance ' bimks and asso- 

of life, the “ iron ^ ^' ciations, but 

law of wages.” “should try to 

This was the in- & .. rc^ \'o 1 u t i o n i st' 

evitable* destiny World 

of the* workmen ^ vj 4 with tlieir own 

so soon as they UnT great combined 

wt*re in any e an s.” T h e 

man’s j)ay. The IP* : ('0 m m n n i s t s 

vi(‘wc*d with 
eepud 

coiH'hidt‘(l. the 

th(‘ir v^aliu* 

own masti'i's. the by 

which <d to 

GERMAN LEADERS OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY V 

Dt tllC‘11 own J)IC)- A loyal disciple of Marx, Wilhelm Licbknecht took a leading part in ^‘^g'‘ ’ Mai X 

pertw a “pro- the advancement of Socialism, adopting extreme measures to secure did jiot C'XlK’Cl 

*1 \ success of the cause and suflfering two years' imprisonment, , 1-1 , 

ClUCll\e assoc la- while Ferdinand August Behel, who also was imprisoned, If d *0 lead Com- 

I j ^)]1 " ; [ Ij the social democratic movement in the Reichstag and in the Press, milllism t ) vic - 

thc* wage's ol tory by |‘)arliamentary majoiiti's, but 

owners would exjH'c'led all suecc'ss from the eontiiiuously' 

Ilu* ])roc'(‘i*ds ol growing imjxiverislmu'iii of the* masses 

nmiic'ration ior and ol tin* thus inevitable sc'lf-annihilalion 

in productive of the eivil i^ociety. In aec'ordaiiec* with 

Icasible U’lcler this view’ he opc'iily amiounet'd to tlu* 

il the Slate (lermaii w’orkmt'ii by the* mouth of liis 

''---most lo\al cliseiple, Wilhelm 

LiebkiU'c'iit, iS2()-ic)c.)o, that 
vSoeialism was merc'ly a ques¬ 
tion of ia)W’C'r, which for that 
rc’asoii c'ould not be solved in 
any Parliament of the world. 
During the* lifetime of 
Lassallc tlu'sc oppoiU'iits 
could aeromplish nothing, but 
soon alter liis (*arly death, in 
T(S()4, they began to under¬ 
mine' his system. The Inter¬ 
national Association of Work¬ 
men, the* Red Internaticuial. 
foundeel in the autumn of 
ed EDUARD BERNSTEIN 18()4, actcd as tlieir ehauipion. 

A writer remarkable for wide learn- t-I,;,. , i ,.-,,.,4 1 

*•*1 iiig, grasp of facts, and graceful This nc\ci iiidct'd Counted 
of style, he led the opposition against more than a thoilSaUcl ITU'in- 
Marxisiii, opposing the party view , - , 1 , rr 1 t 

si- that the disruption of the bourgeois I^CrS 111 ( il'l'inaiiy, blit atu^rdecl 


perty, a pro- 
dnrti\'c* associa¬ 
tion ” ; t li e n 
tlml distinction 
labour and the 


tlml distinction between the* wagc*s ol 
labour and the jirotit of owners would 
disajipear, and in its jilaec* tlu* jiroc'i'cds ol 
tlic* labour would lorm rcnmiic'ration ior 
I he labour. Organisation in prodnciive 
associations c'onld on’y be Icasiblr u iclrr 
llu* t'xisling conditions, il the Stale 

advanced to the* w'orkers tlu*-—- 

moiu'y for llu* imrehasc' of the 
linns and ol c*vc*rylhing else 
wliieh lic'longc'd to the* manage¬ 
ment of factoric's and business, 
riie means by which this Slate 
credit w’as to be wajii was the 
mtroduction of universal, 
uniform, and direct franchise, 
w’hich w'onld ])rc*snmably sc*- 
enre to the labouring class (he 
majority in Parliament. 'I'liis 
was the solution projionnded 
hy the ” Opc’ii Answer.” 

Lassallc, in orclc*r to ])rc)- 
i)agate this doctrine, foiindc'd eduard 
the Universal (lermaii i„g, grasp of fa 
W o r k in e n ’s Union,” o f style, he led the 

1 . , , , ,, Marxism, oppos 

whicdi he became the jn esi- that the disrupt! 
dent, with absolute JlOW't'l S. society was soor 
The older (jcrman communists, with 
Marx at their head, naturally could not 
approve of Lassall(*’s teaching or his 
tactics. The pro])osition of the ” iron law 
of wages ” could not but greatly offend 
Marx ; but still more was the proposal 


society was soon to be anticipated. 


I be anticipated. ^^f operations from 

wdiich the attack ugainst tlu* followers of 
Lassallc might be made. The regular 
troo]is of Marx’s following wa re, however, 
first furnished by the “ PedcTation of 
German Workmen’s Unions.” This w'as a 
laixmr league wliich, founded in 1863 by 
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the party of Progress, had gradually been since it ]nit clearly before the workers the 

])ilotcd to com])lete communism by the great advantages they could at once 

influence of Tjebknecht on its chairman, gain if they combined in masses according 

Fc'rdinand August Bebel, born in 1840. In to their respective trades. 

t8()8, the Federation declared openly for the The results of tlie elections for the 

principles of the InteM'iiationals, and in i8bt) Reichstag in 1874 show how effective the 

establislied itself, in combination with trade organisalion was. Although tlu‘split 

seceded members of the Universal (lermaii of the Social Democracy into tlu' two ('amps 

Workmen’s Union and with of the Lassalle ])arty and the lusenach 
oMhc^S^tal ^^^^'i^dists, as the Social party still continued, .socialism was already 

Democratr^ Democratic Labour ])arty. able to show asjflendid army ; not less than 
The programnu; of this So('iaI 340,000 votes were cast for it. Soon after- 
D(‘inocratic })arty, drawn up at Eisenach wards the Social Democracy entered uj)on 
towards the end of i8()(j, was conc'eivaul in the era (d j)ersecution by tlu‘ courls and tlu* 
the s})irit of Marx, and only slightly corre- ])oli('e.and this, amongollw'rcauses,It'd both 
s]ionded with the ideas circulated by ])arties to end the organisation ol unions. 
Lassalle’s vigorous agitation, in order not The instinct of s('lf-])rt'servation now 

to ]ireclud(‘ the })ossibihty of a future imjadled both sections to unite and to ap|)l\’ 
reconciliation with the ])owerful j^arty of all tlu'ir forct's t'\clusi\’ely to the strugf.^l(' 
Lassalle’s followers. against the connnon foe. Tht' amalgaina- 

The j^rograinnie declared ex])ressly that tion was carried out at the coiigrt'ss at 
the Social Democratic ]iarty rt'garded itself (iotha in 1875. wIk'H'. as usuall\' happens, 
as a branch of the Internat ional Workmen’s the more radical party gained tlu'ascend- 
Association. Their ideal was the free ancy over the more moderate'. The* lu'W 
Republic, whic'h alone was able to rei)lace ju'ogramme showe'd in ('sst'iitial points th(‘ 
the wage* system of the existing industrial communistic stiniij) of Marx’s doctiiik'S, 
regime by co-o])erative labour, which and only slight concessions we'n* made to 
should guarantee to each worker the full Demands of ‘d Lassalle. In 

])roceeds of his labour. The Eisenach fa(‘t. “ I.assalli'anism” ceased 

])rogramme laid down, as the immediate cUsses*^ 

objects of the efforts of the ])arty, a seri(*s ind('p('n(k‘nt role in tin* his- 

of social and ])olitical reciuirements, which tory of the ])arty. In other r('S]>e('ts it is a 
W(‘re borrowed ])artly from the prin('i[)les f(‘ature of the (jotha piogramnu' that it 
of the })(flitical Radicals, ])artly from the ])ays far more attention to tlu' prott'cdion 
doctrines of Marx and Lassalle. ol the workers than the ('arlier ])i'ogrammi‘S. 

The Social Democracy had begun, shortly Unrestricted right of combination, ordi- 
before, to take active .stejts. The imme- nary length of working day. i)rohibition ot 
(liate imjuilse to])ractical action was givt'n Sundav labour, of child labour, and ol all 
by an attemi)t, made by the Party of forms of fi'tnale lal)our injurious to (he 
Progress in i8f)8, to hnind trades unions, health, laws for tin* |)rotection of tlu' life 
Jean P>aplista von Schweitzer, 1833-1875, and health of tht^ workers, k'gal liability 
and Friedrich Wilhelm Fritzsc'he, the and inde])endent adminislration lor all 
leaders at the time of the “Universal charitable funds belonging to the workc'rs ; 
(ierman l>al)Our Union,” which was always this was tlu' list of re(juirements which the 
influerK'ed by the gloriticalion of Lassalle. (ii*rman working-classes (Continuously ])ut 
took imiiK'diate ste})s to ('stablish indiistiial before the* (i()\ ('rnm(*nt of the day. Mt'ii 
unions in order to forestall the (letest(‘d began, therefoj e, to attach far moi c'W('ight 
bourgeois i)arty. Finally, as than before to an immi'diate and i)ractical 
thTVorccs**'* third member of the social rehn'in. This (diange in tactics provk'd 
of Labour the “Social Demo- to be a factcu' of enormous significance, 

eratic Labour ])arty ” of which was calculated to bring continuous 
Marx ai)peared on the scene in order to reinlorcemcmt to the party. In tlu' elec- 
secure its share. After this organisation of tion of the Reichstag of the year 1877 the 
trades unions, the Social Democratic party Socialistic Labour i)arty, as the oflicial 
in Germany ceased to cont(mt itself with tillc now was, could unite 493,000 votes 
bare criticism of the existing society, and in support of th(*ir candidates, 
to aim only at the final goal of their efforts, Shortly afterwards, on May nth and ] une 
the State of the future. Henceforward it 2nd, 187B, followed the two attempts on 
endeavoured to interfere directly with life, the life of the German Emperor. Public 
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opinion falsely made the Social Dtanoerats 
resj)onsil)le lor this, and so th(‘ einer^cnry 
law a.yainsl the eonimon dan^'(‘r tlireat- 
(‘ru'd by the Soc ial DiMnocracy ” was ])assed 
in October, 1878. Alter the party seeni(*d 
to be reedh’ quite brokcai. it recovered and 
effec t(‘(1 some s(‘('ret and some' harmless 
])ublic orj^anisations. \\'lieii, tluai, in t88i, 
thc‘ “ trade' assoe ialions ” of the workmc'n 
Were' allowed l)y the' police', the'Soc ial I)e'mo- 
crae-y won back tlic'ii e.om])le'te' Irc'cMlom of 
ac tion ; lor the' tiadc' associations affordc'd 
c'xce'llent rallying points and rec.riiitin^^ 
f^o'ounds foi* tile ae'li\e' arm\' oi the Social 
Dc'ineiciae'y, altlion.i^li in theii nu'etinys 
hai'dU' an\’ part\' i)olitie's were discnssc'd. 

It is not astoiii.shin,^. thc'rc'lorc', that 
the' law as to the* Socialists di<l not Inlhl 
its jirimary ol)ie'ct. the' annihilation of 
the' part y. W he-n the' Social I )emoe rae‘v 
had re-cov’e-reel ii'om the* lirst .'^lioek, it 
adw'ine'ed in an iinintc'rriqite'd vieiorioiis 
eare'C'r. until in the c'le'ctions ol the* 
Rc'ichsta.y ol i(S(|o it re'ceixc'd more* than 

I. 400.000 \a)tes. So it beeaiinc' ch'arc'r Ireun 
day to day that the' e'nic'r^eiK'y law lacke-d 
any ])e'rmanently' e'fle'e tix’e rc'sult. and 

ollere'd no ('oiiqH'iisation lor the 
ismarc s politic-, | niorality, 

which the* ])oli('e e'spionaqc' 
° rc'ciuirc'd by the- law ^.^reatl)' 

jironioted. The' (ierman bbnperor. William 

II. , re'Co^i,mi>iui; this, de'tc'rmined te) 
re'noiinee the* use eif this twe)-e.'di4ed sweird 
oil Se'pte'inbe'r .;oth. tS()0. 

Prince' P)ismarck, simultane'ously with 
the' suiijire'ssiem ol the* social de'ineicratie: 
labour agitation, ha.d inaui^iu atc'el a sysle'ui 
ol social policy that was intended to put 
into ]irae’tice all the' bc’st jioints ol the' 
modern Labour move'iiient. 

(ie'ruian le'f.^islation had hithe'rte>e)ccu])ieel 
itself but little* with the- working-men. In 
iStif) it had t^Taiite'd to ihe'm tlu' rii^lit of 
ceialition, anel for the' rest had been satis- 
lic'd with the* jirohibition ol the labemr of 
cliilelre'ji under twehe wars, anel with the 
limitation of the labour ol youni; jiersons 
iineler sixtee'ii ye'ars in factories. It was a 
conse'eiiience e)f the fundamental notions 
of the Imperial Chancelle)r that lu) lurther 
steps were taken in this direction, although 
the school of senialist yirolesseirs, of whom 
the most im|)ortant intellects were Albert 
Sc'-haftle, Gustav ScJimoller, AeIoI])h Wag¬ 
ner, Wilhelm Lexis, and Lujo Prentano, 
advocated this ])articular reform before all 
others. The Chancellor wished at one time 
that the manufacturer should be master 


in his own house', anel be able to conduct 
the business entirely at his own discrt'lion. 
Put the*n Ihsmarek did not abaneiem the 
vic'w that the* factory law as to the maxi¬ 
mum working day. Sunday rc'st. c\:c., 
Iow(‘reel the ])rolils e)f the ownc'r too gieatly, 
and also dimiuislu'd the' wage-c'arning eh 
the* workman, c'ven il it did not altogether 
rc'nelc'r his employment pre*- 
carioiis. IJesidcs this, hc' 
be'Iie'N'c'd that there we're only 
local complaints ol excc'ssive* 
duration ol laboiii'. so that an\' intc'rlt'r- 
I'lice- was IIk' le‘s> ini]>erali\'<‘. Pismarck 
considered uue e'rt aint v ol e'xi^te nce' tobe* the 


The State's 
Duty to 
the Worker 


re'al mislortunc' ol the modern jiroK'tarial. 
Ilis ])rogranimt'. there'lore. riimounced that 
the* workc'r, when si< k. ill. or disablc'd, 
should be- carc'd loj-. ami that woi'k sheeiild 
be lound him wlie-n out ol ] hu e'. 

He imagiiu'd that the' hrst re'epiire'- 
ment e-ould be I'ealised by the' j)lan 
that millions cjI w'orkc'rs should be' in- 
sure-d in statc'-orgamse'd oflic'c's against the' 
ee-onomic re-sulls ol .-.ickiie'ss, accidents, 
inlirmitv. anel old age* : the* ne*ce*ssar\' e'osts 
we're* to be* ])aid ]>artly hy the- workme'ii 
the'inse'lves. })ailly by the- owih'rs ol the* 
busiiK'ss. ]»artly by the* e in])ire*, which wa.s 
to be enable'd to make' ani]>le'r aelvanci'S 
l)y the* introeluction ol the teibae'co mono- 
j)oly anel prolilable* taxe*s on spirits, 'bhe' 
se'cemel re*(]uire*me'nt he* wislu'd to lullil by 
recognition e.)! the “ right ol labour.” w'hicli 
('oulel be' ])Ut into prae'tice' by the' carrying 
out ol a])pre>pria,te' works, sue h as ('onsti uc- 
tieui ol canals and roads at the* juiblic ceist 
ill time's ol great scare'ity ol e'lnjdeeyme'Ut. 

With these vie'ws e)f the ne'Ce.ssity ed' 
State* solicituele lorw'eirking men, Pismarck 
e'eiinbineel the eonvietie)!!, which hael be'e*n 
stre-ngtheiK'd in him by the* ele'veleijune'iit 
e)f the- Seicial De'iime rae y, that this ])arty 
w'as in the* liighest de'gre'e* elange'reiiis te) 
the State, and that, in the* e*\ e'nt eif lurtlu'r 
unche'cked ele'vele)])ment, it wmiilel ce'i- 
tainly imxluee, soonei’ eir laie'r, a bloeiely 
„ , social catastroi)he*. The re'sult 

Social ^ ^■lewv was his e'am])aign 

^ ^ . e)f extermination against the 

Se)Cial l)eme)cracy, wmich, he)W’- 
e'veT, as has been elescribe'el above*, ceiin- 
idetely miscarried. His ce)nstructive social 
])olicv has, liowove'r, been unusually success¬ 
ful. The GeTinan \vorking-men’s insurance', 
which was announced in an imperial 
message in 18H1, and was cennpU'led by 
1889, must be termed ” a magnificent 
organising structure, unique of its kind 
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])ro^raminr 
assist in '-a 


in the history of tlie world.” We see from 
the numbers of the workinf^ men affected 
how immense a service was rendered. 

In the year 1900 nine millions of workers 
were insured against sickness, thirteen 
millions against old age and infirmity, 
seventetm millions against accidents. The 
sums which on the basis of the legal claim 
. thus established are ])aid to 
The Unsolved workers metvlv out of 

. . the means ol the ein])lovers 

Unemployed , ,, ^ , 

and the emiiire amount at 

the j^resent I ly to mori‘ than £10,000.000 
sterling inmially, and are certain soon to 
lie incn'asej. Tlie only point of tliat 
jirogrammi' wliicli Bismarck did not 
assist in '‘arrying (nit is the solution ot 
the problem ot ‘‘unemployment.” Ihit. 
not \vithst;,ii(liiig this (h'lieieiiey. the 
aclii(*vem(‘nts ol the first ( hancellor in 
the li( Id of social jh)iicy stand as a ” monu¬ 
ment more lasting than brass.” 

'flu' new regim«' which comnieiuasd with 
the retirement of Bismarck starttul very 
favourably with the working men. The 
.socialist laws were not reiK'Wed ; and 
William IT, unloldi'd his jirogramme ol 
si'cial pf)licy in two j)ubli(' stateiiumts. 
According to thtnn, ” the time, duration, 
and nature of labour were to be so regu¬ 
lated by the authority of the State that the 
])r(‘servation of h('alth, the laws ol (Jecency. 
the economic recpiiremenls ol the workers, 
and their claim to legal jirivileges should be 
permanently u])held.” T.egal enactments 
for theadecpiale repres(‘ntation ot workers 
were to be j)ass(‘d in order to [)r(‘ser\'e jieac'e 
between einjiloyers and employed. 

The protection of workmen was soon 
('onsiderably extended, sinetc by the law of 
the year i8()r, Sunday labour, as well as the 
labour of children under thirteen vears, 
was prohibited, and a maximum working 
day of eleven hours for adult hnnak'workers 
in factories was introdmed. In other 
res])ects also, in s])ite of a strong current 
of o|)j)osition whicli set in among the 
^ r wealthy citizen class, social 

So 7 iIl distinctly 

advanced by the introduction 

£ 1*1 r 

of a maximum working day of 
twelve hours for all journeymen bakers, tlie 
closing of shops at nine o’clock in the even¬ 
ing, commercial courts for labour dispute's 
between masters and employees, and, 
finally, continual improvements to the 
system of statutory insurance of workman. 
During these years the Social Democracy 
has slowly but surely increased in extent ; 
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at the same time, however, a distinct 
disintegration is ])erce])tible in the l)arty. 
The congress at Erfurt in i8()i, widt h drew 
11]) a programme, showed the ])arly still 
united round the banner of Marx ; but sim t' 
then the main i)rinci]>les of Marx have been 
the centre of a heated controversy. 

The leader of the o])i)osition against 
Marxism, which is temporarily still found 
in tlie minority, is h'dnard Benistt'in 
born January fith. 1850, who, on act'oun: 
of earlier oiTences under the Bn ^s laws, w.is 
forced to live out of Germany ; a wriiei 
e(|iiall\' remarkable for his wide Ii'arnm.!.;, 
his grasj) of facts, and his grat elul st\le 
Bernstein first ojiposed the jiarty \ i('\\ that 
the disrujition ol tlu' bourgeois socit iy was 
soon t(» bt' ant ici])ated, and that tlu* 
tactics ol th(* j)arty iniisi bi determined 
by this ])rospect. Social conditions, ht' 
thought, had not come to 11 crisis in the 
wa\- assumed b\- Marx. ” ddu' nninbt'r ot 


j)roj)ertv owners has not become less, but 
gri'ater. The enormous inc'reast' ot social 
wtxalth is not ac(H)m])anied by a dwindling 
number of capitalistic magnate’s, but by a 
growing iiiimber of capitalists of all grades. 


Selfish 

Tendencies of 
Capital 


d'he middle class(‘s change 
thi’ir character, but do not dis- 
apiiear from the social scale.” 
I*]veil in th(' industrial world 


the concentration ot ])roduclion, according 
to Bernstein, confirms in some branches 


only the jiroplu'cies of socialistic criticism ; 
in others it falls lar short of them ; and in 


agriculture conci'iitration ])rocei'ds still 
more slowly. Politically the j)rivilege of 
the caj)itahslic class givc’S way to demo¬ 
cratic institutions, and the ]mrely selfish 
tendi'ucii'S of cajiital are more and more 
limited by society itself. 

And in this way theie will be less tk'ccs- 
sity and o])])ortunity for the great ])olitical 
craslu-s, wdiich tlie working class moreover 
would not be able, at present or for a long 
time, to surmount. The Social Democracy, 
therefore, may not ri'ckon any more on the 


great catastro])he, l)ut it ought ])olitically 
to organise tlu; working class, dt.'veloj) it 
into di'inocracy, and liglit for all reforms 
in the State which are calculated to elevate 


the working class and develop the constitu¬ 
tion in the s])irit of democracy. 

The most important question of tactics 
in this sense is, which is the best way 
to extend the political and industrial 
rights of the German working men ? 
The fact that Bernstein, in S])ite of the 
intense liostility which he encountered, 
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rcnia-iiiecl in tlie ranks of the party, 
and tlic Jurtlier fact that many “ men 
of intellect " in it had aln^ady made 
Iheniselves more or less known to him, 
o])ened a reassuring j)ros])ect for the future 
of the (iennan working men’s movement. 
If, in tin; course (d time, the great mass of 
the social democracy should really abandon 
Uie sterile doctrim*s of Marx, and aim 
at an honourabU* social ridorm on national 
soil, nothing would laanain of the old 
Social Deinoc raf y b(‘yond tht‘ name, and 
!ht‘<*ull of the “ coiislitulion of the futuie ” 
would sink into a harmless anniseintait. 

ft had been tla* custom for many years 
in ^iermany to regard tin* economic 
n(‘<’(b and recpiiri nients of the working 
( lass siinj)ly as the “ social (|uestion.” 
whidi was the outcome of tlie d(‘V(‘lo]e 
nunt of the capitalistic conditions r(‘lating 
to j)roduction, exchangn*, and ('ompetition. 
When this development had brought to 
liglit unfavourable results and n(.‘W needs in 
other prolessional classes also, there could 
no longer be any doubt that the social 
(juestion covered a much wider field. The 
most distinct exjnession of this is the fact 
.. t hat t hese i )rofessional classes 

of .he German »<! tlKM lsdvos 

ep . in a similar way to the 

working class, and noisily 
demand—as little disinterestedly as the 
jiroletariat - that the State should inler- 
ven(‘ with its authority on tlu'ir behalf in 
th(' existing economic conditions. The 
inast(*r tra(U‘smendid this first, and recently 
the small dealers. Tliese two classes are 
generally ke])t in view when mention is 
made of the movement of the middle class 
ill (iermany ; a movement which, more¬ 
over, has been of incalculably less import¬ 
ance than that of the working men. 

'fhe movement of the tradesmen is 
mainly lejiresented by two associations : 
the Ihiited t rading Associations and the 
Universal (lerman “ Handwerkerbund.” 
The political representation of their de¬ 
mands is effected by the Conservative 
and the Clerical party, and in an especially 
])artial way by the “ German Social 
Reformers,” the section of the regular 
anti-Semites. There are two prominent 
p(jstulates, from which, if granted, the 
tradesmen class, oppressed by the modern 
develojnnent (M factories, trade, and dc- 
mand, licjpe to gain renewed power ; 
first, that a proof of qualification be de¬ 
manded from every man who in the future 
intends to set up as a master, and, secondly, 


Defensive 
Combination of ' 
Employers 


tliat it be obligatory on every master to 
join the guild of his calling. Tlie pr(.)of 
of qualification is intended jirimarily 
to guarantee the quality of the work done 
by the tradesman ; secondarily, to limit 
the com])('tition in favour of those who 
are already in the business. The obliga¬ 
tion to join a guild is intended to C(.)mlhne 
all masters in the common 
defence ol their interests, 
and tomakeevery individual 
master share the burden of 
the suggested methods of ])roin(hing trade, 
credit departments, courses of lectures, 
etc., since exjierience has shown that when 
(‘iitrance is voluntriry only a minority 
art' enrolled in th^ ,.,uilds. At the same 
time the following measures are jirojioscd : 
the institution of chambers of tradesmen, 
in order to serve as a special bejard of 
control over the guilds and to lepresent 
duly tlu interi'stN of the trade in all 
legislative matters ; also, restriction of 
military worksho])s, jirison labour, and 
hawking; furtlier, jirohibition of co¬ 
operative stores, travelling booths, public 
auction of tradesmen’s goods, and of branch 
establishintMits ; tinally, regulation of the 
system of tender in the inttnest of the trades¬ 
man chass. and |>ri‘fer(‘ntial rights for tlu* 
claims of tradesmen in cases of bankruptcy. 

Th(‘ projiosal as to the proof of qualifica¬ 
tion has already found a majority in the 
(ierman Reichstag. On January 20th. iSgo, 
a motion in its favour was passed by ig^o 
votes against g2. But the (iovernment em¬ 
phatically declined to accede to this wish. 

The Prussian (niv'erninent showed itself 
far more friendly to the second chief 
demand of the tradesmen, that of C(_)m- 
jiulsory membershi]) of a guild, since it 
jirojwsed in the Bundesrat the introduc¬ 
tion of this regulation for most smaller 
industries within a legally determined 
limit in i8()b. The Bundesrat altenal the 
proposal in a liberal sense. The principle 
of universal compulsory membership was 
allowed to dro]); on the contrary, 
the formation of a compulsory 
guild was made de]xuident 
on the resolution formed by 
the majority of the tradesmen concerned. 
In this form the proposal has been law 
since July, 1897. Stress must be laid on 
the point that the compulsory guilds 
may not establish common branches of 
business in order to promote the industrial 
undertakings of the members of the guild, 
and are therefore restricted in their field 
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of activity ; also that tlu‘ law realist's 
another demand of the tradesman j)arty, 
since it institutes chaniheis of Iradt'S- 
nu'u with a number of le^al privile^^es. 

Resides this, the (icnuan (lovevnments 
have endeavoured, by the enactment t)t a 
special law, to j)rott'c{ those (*n^af^ed in the 
building trade mort' ('tficiently than bt'fore. 

^ 'I'he (lOVt'i niiK'iit for the ])re- 

Government ,,,,,,, 

Protection for • ■ ■ i , i 

,, , increasing demands of the 

the Workers ^ ^ , , 

tradesiiK'H. who aim at a sort 

of guild privilege. bht'V had the following 
])ropositions announced as their own pro¬ 
gramme by re])resi*ntativesof the Rrussian 
Hoard of Trade. I'irst. the assistants who 
wish to b(.‘('onie masters are to have an 
oj>])oi’timity of educating tliemseh'es both 
ill the* technicalitii's of tlieii' business and 


also in arithmetic and bookkt'i'ping : iu‘xt 
thi'ic' art' to bt' jiermanent exhibitions ol 
all the power machines, apjiaratus, and 
tools enpiloyed in the smaller industries ; 
finally, the lormation ol societies ol tht' 
masters for common t'cononiic objects, 
socii'ties for raw matt'rials. for shops, etc., 
was to lie supporfetl when jiossible. How 
miicli of this will be jiassetl dejiends to a 
considerable t'.xteiil on the good will ol 
the tradesnu'U theinselvt's. whost' corjKn att' 
at'tion is lar Iroin becoming as jiromiiU'Ul 
as the political iniddlt'-class movement, 
which (leiiiands State cot'icion for tiu' 
exclusion of harassing com])etition. 

After the trades agitation came the 
movement of t he middle-class sliojikt'epers, 
which has hitherto been h'ss important. 
'J'he agitation started here- witli Hie 

Zeutralverbaiid dc'utschi'r Kaufieiite,” 
in addition to which, in the year a 

“ Hund der Handel- und (jewerlietK'iben- 
den ” was formed. So far as this movement 
is dirt'cted against sordid com])clition, 
it has chosen a thoroughly justifiable 
object, whicli Hie (iernian (Governments 
hav'e sup])orted by jiioviding sjK'cial 
Ic'gislation to check this evil, which mani- 
. tested itself under the most 
Taxes****'^* various forms, (dn Hie other 
. « hand, their agitation against the 

in axony warehouses has overshot 

the mark, and their intemiierate o])position 
to such us('ful institutions as co-o])crative 
stores is eni])hatically to be condemned. 
Since 1899 a regular campaign has been 
oiganised against the warehouses, which 
met with considerable success. In Saxony, 
a number of towns has introduced a 
progre.ssive tax on the jnofits of tlie large 
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business houses. In Havaria, the tax on 
trades has be(‘n modified in the .same sense, 
and in Prussia, since 1900, a Hill with a 
similar object has lieen introduced by the 
('lovernment and accepted\)y tlie Landtag. 

In Austria, the ])ros])ects of the Social 
Democracy wt'ie more favourable than in 
(Germany, since the lu'ated struggle among 
the nationalities for years rejiressed any in¬ 
terest in otlu'r (juestions, and the (Govern¬ 
ment, by unscrupulous exi'icise of their 
])ovvers against the Press and the rights of 
association and assembU’ took away all air 
and light from the budding jilant of Social 
Dc'inocracy. The agitation of I.assalle had 
louiid but faint echo in Austria. 

On the other hand, allc'i the ('on- 
cession ol tlu* l ight of assembU' in i8()", 
the lu'w Social Democratic' I.aboiir party 
rc'ceived lor th(' inomenl a great stimnlns : 
this, how(.‘\’er, soon died awa\’ whi'ii. aftei 
its ass('nt to the (German “ IHst'nach 
programme.” that jirivilege was again 
witlidrawn from it by the Miriisb'i' (Giskra. 
A revival ol the ))arty was the consi'cpieiice 
ol the milder intt'rprc't at ion ol tin* laws as 
to associations uiuh'i' the Ilolu'iiwart 

. .. Ministrv in 1871. 1‘he stiicter 

Anarchism 

Austria 

])roducc'd. howe\'c‘r, a second 
decline. Lnder tlu' succeeding Ministry 
ol fa'dfe, which introdnc('d milder 
measures, the Social I )(.‘m()cracy was 
onc(‘ more in th(' ascendant, and for 
the fiist time gatherc'd lollowers from 
among the ( zechist workmen. 

At this epoch Anarchism found its wa}' 
into Austria through the ” Fieila'it ” ol 
Most, and in a lew years the whole working¬ 
men contingent nf the* Soeial Democracy 
had whei'led into the Anarchist camp. 
When, liowever, the Anarchist })arty had 
dug tlu'ir own grave; in 1885, by ])lols of 
assassination which led to a stu])endous 
reaction, the Social Democracy slowly 
revived. vSince then, being led by Victor 
Adler in a strict Marxist spirit, it wvas able 
to gain an increasing body of followers, 
and, under the Ministry ol Hadeni, it won 
the reform of the franchise, by which a 
fifth grou}), comjiosed of elc'ctors qualified 
on the basis of universal and uniform suf¬ 
frage, and electing seventy-two members, 
was added to the existing four electoral 
groujis in i8()5. Out of these the Social 
Democrats, in the election of the Reichs- 
rat of 1897, secured fourteen members. 
The trades movement has also received 
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a stinuilus since* 189 ], althoiij^h up to tlie Alter the bcginnin/^" of the “ seventies,” this 
V(*ar 1914 little more than 100,000 workmen })arty also adopted a more Marxist creed, 
sliared in it. Much prot^ress was made in Imt did not lont^ strictly maintain it. 
l(*^nslation as to the protect ion of w'()rkmen, At the bef^^inniiif^^ of the “eighties,” 
esj)ecially under Taaffe., when trenchant anarchism \)rou{^ht couiusicjii into the 
factory laws, amonj^ them the maximum small j^rou]), and, on the other hand, sub¬ 
twelve hours’ working day for men as sequently a ])art of the Social Democrats 
well as com])nlsory insnranci* apjainst sick- oft(‘n mad(* ('xtensive compromises w'ith 
ni*ss and accidents were* introdu('ed. , the* middle-class })arties. On 

In Austria especially the movement of * the whole, tin* ])ar1 y remained 

the middle class has attained f^neat icf*'Labo*ur industrial 

importance, which—under tlie piofecfion districts. es])ecially th<‘ eapi- 

ol ch'iicnl members of the hii;h nobility tal lUida-l'esth, until, at tlu* be|.(imiinp; 
iind nniny C atholic jiriests re])r(*st“nled ot the “ uiiu'ties.” the a,imitation was 
theiH* at the same time the anti-Semit(‘ suddenlv carric’d w'ith i^ii-at success into 
party. lUit beiore a stroiif.^ party show'ed tin* ranks of tin* laboureis on the estates 
itseli, as early as tin* two chi(‘f of the MaijN’ar iu>bilit\'. In replv the 

(h'mands of the tradesnu*n class, the authorities, who liad alrc'adx' Ix'eii oblif^ed 
enlorct'inent ol which is their loreiriost to crudi some ridjpiis with armed lorce, 
obj(‘ct, iiaint'ly, the proof ol qualification at oinc pi'osccuted it with the utmost 
and ('oinpiilsoiy association, weu* rc‘alist'd s(■\•erit^' of the law. ddit* com])liralions of 
in .Austria, d'lie jiroof ol (jualification w'as, the traiichisi* law ■jircN’cnt tin* Socialists 
in tl.(‘ words of ('ouut Richard Pn*leredi, Irom takiii};' any ^’el \' etlectiw* i>art in 
who helped this ajuitation to a suc('essful parliamentary el'.'clion^. 
issiu*. desif^iK'd to be " a most ne('essary The oif^anisition of tracks unions is 
l)rotection ol honest work and of existint; still in an early statue, and has to ('ontend 
industries af.^ainst ('omjx’titioii and ])ro- with tin* anthorities. Alto!.;etln*r there are 
, diK'tion at ruinous under- some fifty thousand working; men unit(*d 
Backward P'protection a^^aiiist in the trade assoi'iations. 'fin* li‘,L;islation 
Condition iii^'>^peri(*nce, insufficient know- as to tin* protection of worknu’ii is still 
ledm* and nu*ans, as W(*ll as qiiiti* nndevelopt'd. 'flie only real ])ro- 
indisc'i'c't 1011 on ent(*riuf; into busin(*ss : t;rt*ss which can be rt'Coi(U‘d lu recent 
a pi'otection ol consumers and purchas(.*rs times is tin* introduction ol comi)ulsory 
a,,gainst inferior commodities.” iiisuraiK'e a}.;aiiist sickness. 

'file coiupulsoi y association w'as to In Switzt rland the Social Di'inocracy. 
oi^jaiiise tradi*, and to jiromote ‘'esprit not withstanding t he most ('ompk*te libi'ity 
de coijis,” thorou/i,dm(*ss, and honesty in of inovi*nieiit at all times, and notwith- 
all its brancln*s. 'fin* rt*sult ol tln*se standin,!; tin* shelter aflorded to so many 
(*xpeiiniL*nfs in .Austria, how(*\a*r, lias j)ersecutt'd forei!.^ri socialists, has ne\'er 
shown that tin* proof ot (jualitication has been able to attain real importance, 'fhe 
nowhere helped the tradesman, luit in reasons lor this are to lu* loimd in the 
[)lax:es has rather hind(*red him by the difficulties t)f a,L;itatiou. owirii^^ to tin* 
sejiaration of trades ; and the com- defective concentration cil industry, in 
pulsory associations have certainly not tlu* steady jiolitical and social dev(*lo])nieiit 
become jiractically efficient on any con- of the country, and, finally, in tlie sober, 
sidt*rable scale. 'J'he direction of the jiractical character of the ]X‘o])le. fhe Social 
middle ('lass movement towards political Democracy, founded in iSl)5 by partisans 
^U)als not only bailed in attaining the Democratic Tnternational T.abour 

exp{*cted result, but momentarily hindered |4o*^ements in ^ ^ slowly in- 

the co-operativ’e self-aid movement which Switzerland party 

v^’as ben(*fiting the more efficient among * organisation.e\*enin 1914, had 

the small shopkeepers. only f),(.too members. The ” (irutliveiein,’’ 

In Hungary the backward condition of which is composed exclusixely of Swiss 
industrial development, and the strength citizens, and goes hand in liaiid with flu* 
of th(' purely national movements, for Social Democracy, is more important ; it 
many years presented insuperable obstacles had in the same year 15,000 numibers. 
to an extension of tlu* Social Democratic 'fhe Social Democrac y carriinl four candi- 
party. In 1868 a Labour party was founded dates in the election to the Federal National 
there with the programme of Lassalle. Council in 1899. Its representation in 
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the cantonal Parliaments and in the town 
councils is equally weak. The trade- 
association movement is, a])art from call- 
inf(s such as those of ])rinters and railway 
employees, not very strongly develo])ed ; 
but locally, for exami)le, in Basle, co- 
oj)erative stores have become im]){)rlant. 
In Denmark the social mov'ement stood 
- from the first in close sym- 

by with the German Social 
Denmark Democracy, and therefore the 
Social Democratic party there 
ado])ted a j)rogramme which in its main 
features corresponded to the German. 

The trade union organisation of the 
Danish workmen is of si ill greater signifi¬ 
cance ; in i()i4 more than 80.000 indus¬ 
trial \\()rk(‘rs had joiiu'd it, and had 
greatly imjnoved the conditions of their 
labour by energetic combination. 

The statutory protection of workmen 
has not been much develo])ed in Denmark ; 
it is mainly restricted to the ten hours’ 
working day for young jier.sons. 

In Holland the large industries have 
been little develojx'd ; the economi(' con¬ 
ditions of the country are determined by 
the fhuirishing agriculture and extensive 
wholesale trade. 

The trades union movement is of greater 
importaiK'e, and included over 30,000 
organised workmen in 1913. The legisla¬ 
tion on social politics has culminated in 
the institution of an eleven hours’ maxi¬ 
mum working day for \'oung persons and 
female workers. 

In Belgium, where the already existing 
germs of large industries had attained 
an enormous develoj)ment in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, a Social 
Democratic Labour party of some im¬ 
portance was eventually founded, after 
various useless attemjits, towards the 
middle of the “ .seventies.” Its pro- 
, gramme was modelled in all 
e gium s ial ]X)ints on the (ierman 

1V*** • Alter the second half 

Industries “eighties” the party 

received considerable additions of strength, 
since it used its utmost endeavours at 
the same time to form and to promote 
trades unions and industrial associations. 


Several of these Belgian industrial societies 
are well known for their excellent manage¬ 
ment and their wide sjdiere of influence, 
as, for example, the ”Vooruit” at Ghent 


and the ” VT)lkshaus ” at Brussels. In 
the year 1893 the workmen, in com¬ 
bination with the Radicals, extorted, by 
monster demonstrations and a general 
strike, universal suffrage, whicli w'as 
not indeed granted in a direct form, but 
under that of the so-called franchise by 
“ majority of votes.” At the first elc'ctions 
which took ])lace on that system in i8()4, 
350,000 votes were polled for socialist 
candidates, of whom 32 were able to enter 
llie Belgian Chamber. Since that d4\te 
Socialism has continually won new ad 
herents, so that it wms in a position at the 
19TT elections to uniti* 530,000 vote's in 
support of its candidate's, and te) e'fleel 
the' electie)!! e)f 3S deputie's. 

Le'gislatie)!! fe)r the* i)rote‘ctie)n e)f work¬ 
men is re'stricteel in Belgium chiefly to the' 
twelve hours’ maximum we)rking elay fen- 
young persons. 

In Italy, wdiere until rece'iitiy there* have 
not yet be'cn any note'we.)rthy indusvrie's, 
the re'latiems ol the emidoyers to their 
workmcm in town and ce>untry were* by no 


Spread of 
Anarchism 
in Italy 


means patriarchal; em the* e:e)n- 
trary, the wen'kme'ii, since tlu'y 
were* ne)t snfliciently eirganiseel, 
w'e*re “ .swt*ateel ” to the greate'st 


extent. It w'as only since the be*ginning 


oi the ‘‘eightie's” of the ninetee'nth ce-n- 


tury, when the Anarchists, afte'r various 


riots, had linally been elete'ateel by the 
stringent measure?s of the (io\'e‘rnment, 
that the Social De'inocracy iiegan to come 
into prominence. 

The traele'S imiems have become ce)m- 


j)rehensive organisations, and the Se)cial 
DemexTacy has also numerous folle)we*rs, 
esjxcially in North Italy, the real centre 
of industry, although asseiciations e)f 
country workers have declared their 
adhesion to the ])arty. Spain, in her 
industrial development, stanels aj)preciably 
Ix'hind Italy. In other respects the 
politico-social life of S})ain j)resents in 
important points ])ractically the same 
}>eculiarities as that of Italy—namely, 
distress among the lower orders, a lament¬ 
able want of education among the people, 
and the intrusion into politics of numerous 
disreputable scions of the ” higher ” 
cla.sses. Anarchism has, therefore, ra])idly 
spread here since the end of the “eighties,” 
while the Social Democrats have made but 


little way. 


Gkorc. Adlkr 
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GREAT DATES FROM THE FRENCH REVOLU¬ 
TION TO OUR OWN TIME 


May; McothiK of .IrxK; 'IViinis 

(ioiirt ()ntli. '1 'Ih' Sl i1(‘s-(i(*ncrfil b»M-oiiH*s the 
National or f'onstitiiriit AKwinbly. July 14fl» : 
Fall of Aro. : Abolition of Feudal 

privil<^B‘*s. OoT. : Insiirm'tiori of WoimMi. 

Fkh. : Leopold IT. J'jrnperor. July : Treaty of 
Keiefienbaeb. Auoi'St : ATiitiniea, and massacre 
of Xatici. 

Mauch : Jfeath of Mira bean. May: (Canada Act. 
Jpnk: I’lijjbt of I.(»iiis to Yarennea. Ar(J. ; 
r(nifereriee of I’itnitz. Si;i*T. : Louis aec^epts 
tin* (;oiistitntion. ()('t. ; “ l>ef;islative. ” As¬ 

sembly meets. 

Jan. : 'I’reaty of Jiissy. Fr.ii, ; Treaty between 
Austria and Frnssia. .Maik’h : 1st. I’Taneis II. 
Kmi)en)r ; 2{)tb, (JustaN'iis 111. of Sweden 

assassinated. Ai'itFi. ; l'’ranee <li‘clares war on 
Austria. Jpnk : Mob breaks into 'I'uileries. 
Jriv: 24th, Prussia declares war; 27tli. 
|{runswick's proclanialion. ArcJ. ; .Mob attack 
on 'I'uilories ; Louis a i)risoner. Sui>remacy ol 
I’aris fdiiimiine. l-'all ot Tionywy. Si:i*t. ; 
September massacres. ('annniia<le of Valni.v. 
“ National ('on\( ntion ” meets ; l{e|>ub]i(‘ i»ro- 
claimed. OCT. and .\ov. : Suc»*ess ol l{(*|»ul)- 
lican armie.s. ; 'trial of Louis XVI. opens. 

Jan. : Seeond i)artition of l\)Iand. Louis be- 
beaded. I-EM. ; Declaration of war witli l-lim- 
land and llolljuid. Itevolt ot l.a Vendee. 
Mam. ■ Revolutionary Tribunal. Aritii. : Flivdii 
of Dumouriez. Ji nk : Fall of (onuule. Ji ia' . 
RcnoK of tiirondist de))arlnieiits. ln*atli ol 
Marat. Sj'.i'T : I^aw of llie S«tsp<‘ct. ('.iriioi. 
0('T. ; Tlepublican I'aleudar. Marie .\ntoiiu-He 
and (Jirondiiis cuillotiued. Noy. ; ItcifOi of 
'terror. Dec.: 'J'oulon e.iptured. 

Makch ; Fall of Hebertist.s. Ai’ltii. : Fall of 
Danton; Ilobe.sjMerre supreme. I’icheirru in 
Netherlands. Jf’ne ; 1 st. Howe’s victory: 
2 i)th. Jonrdan's victory at Fleurus , 2Mth. 
'thermidorian reliction, t'all ol ItobespitTre. 
end of Keimi of Terror. OCT. : Picbe^'ru oxer- 
runs Holland. 

Jan. : Third partition of Poland. Aeuii.: I’eace 
! of llasle with Prussia. Jt'lA ; JNace »>f basic 
i with Spain. FmiKres crushed at Quil>eron. 

' OCT. : Insurrection of Von<h'*miaire suttpressed. 
Directory established. 

May: Bonaparte in Italy. Lodi. Sept.; Archduke 
( 'hnrl(>s repulses invasion of .loiirdan atnl .More;ni. 
OCT.: Spain allies with France. Nov.; Areola; 

, I’aul 1. Tsar of llus.sia. (iu.stavus IV. assuine.s 
i Rovernment of Sweden. 

Jan. : Bivoli. Fkh. : ('ape St. Vincent. Apuil- 
JrXK: Mutinies in British Fleet, 'treaty of 
Leoben. Repression of Venice. ('isal]>inc and 
LiRurian llepublics constituted. Sept. ; Coup 
d’el4if of Fructidor. Death of Iloche. Octoheh : 
Caniperdow'u. Treaty ofCannH) Fonnio. Nt)V. : 
Frederic William 111. Kinp of Prussia. 

April: Helvetic Ke|>ub]ic constituted. May: 
ICR.viitian expedition sails from 'toulon. Rebel¬ 
lion in Ireland, Ju.ne; VincRar Hill. Ji LV ; 
Battle of the Byramals. Arc. : Battle of (he 
Nile. Second coalition ff)rmed. 

Jan. : Parthenopean Jlepublic of Naple.-*. March 
S txiekaeb. April: MaRnano. May: Bona¬ 
parte repulse*! at Acre. Jpne : Trebbia. Aim. 
Novi, (^apture *if Dutcli Fleet in the Texel. 
Sept. : Kestoration of Naple.H inonareby. 
Witlidrawal of Siiwarrow. Oct. ; Return ol 
Bonaparte. Nov. : (Vmp d’etat of Briiiuaire. 
Jkmaparte First Consul. 

June : MareiiRo. Aira. : Dnion between Oreat 
Brifain and Ireland. Dec. : Hohenliiiden. 
Fehrcary : ItesiRriation of Pitt. Treaty of Liine- 
I ville. March ; Abercrombie at Abonkir. 

April : Neison at roiu-nhaRen. Alexander 1. 

I 'Psar. OcTOHER; Peace preliminaries. The 

Batavian Rcpiiblie organised. 

March: Peace of Amiens. April: French 

Concordat with Papacy. Auo.; Bunapartp. 
First Consul for life. Sept.: Piedmont annexed 
to Franee. 


March : Secularisation ol ecclesiastical states in 
(Jcrnuiny. May: War declared between France 
and (Ireat Britain ; I'rcueb occupy Hanover. 
Feu : Jtoyalist pjol of PiciicRru and (\‘uloudal ; 
Moreau •■xiled. March : Murder of Due 
d’I'hiRhicTi. Issue tif the Code Napoleon. May : 
Napfth'ou I. liinpcror of the Frencli. Pitt re¬ 
turns to ofticc. Russia forms alliance with 
Prussia. Nf»v. ; Alliance joined by Austria. 
March ; VillcntMive sails from 'r*)ulon. May : 
Italian Republic becomes a monarchy, with 
Napolcf)!! kiiiR. KuReiie Be.auharuai.s viceroy. 
JiTLY : ('alder (lefeats Villeneuvc. SEPT: 
Third Coalition fonned. ()(T. : Capitulation (if 
I'liii. Trafalgar. Dec. : Auslerlitz. '^I'reaties 
of SelKMihrunn and iTesburR. Bourbon Dynasty 
<d Naples (ler*oKed. 

Jan. ; Death of Pitt. Fml f»f Holy Roman Fm- 
pire. Aprit : Joseph Bonaparte Kiur of Naples. 
Jc.NE ; Louis BoTiai»arle King of Holland. Jcly : 
Coubaleratioii <,f tin- Rhiu<‘. Oct. : Prussia 
iTushed at Jena and A iierstildt. Nov.: 'J'he 
Berlin Decree. 

Jan. ; 'I'he Ordns in Council. Act uholishiiiR 
Slave Trade. Feh. : Dylan. M.arch : I’ort- 

laiid .Miui.-'tr.v. Canning loireigii Secretary. 
April: I'reat^ of Bartenstein. Jr\F,: Fried- 
laii<l. .fCLY : Treaty f)f 'Tilsit. Jerome Boiia- 
jiarb K ing of Westphalia. SEPT.: Copenhagen 
bombarileil. OcT. : Treat.x' of Fontaiiielileau. 
French tro<»i>s enter Spain. Stein begins his 
reforms in Prussia. Dec. ; Jnnot at Lisbon. 
March: .Abdication of Charles IV. of S])airi. May ; 
.McetiuR at Bayonne. Pisiug of Spain. Jcm; ■ 
JosejJi Bonaj>aite King of Si»iiin. Mural King 
of Naples. July : Cniiitulatiou of Bay leu. 
Ai (J. : Vimeiro. Couveiitioii ol Ciutra. Oct. : 
Meeting of Krfurl. Nov. : Fall of Stein. 
Na|»oleoii goes to Spain. Dec. : Advance and 
retre.af of Sir John Moori*. Napoleon leaves 
Sjiain. 

Jan. ; Mo(»n“ at Corunna. FEIi. : F.all of Sara¬ 
gossa April • Wellesley at TJsboii. Austria 
(Ita lares war. May ■ Tyroh'se ri'volt. Aspeni. 
AuiM'xaliou of 1‘apal States. Jt'NE ■ Soult 

foned to exaeuate I’ortngal. Jn,V : Wagram ; 
'Talavera. Waleheren F.xpeditiou. 0( T. ; IVaee 
of Vienna. Bernadotte becomes Crown Prince 
(»f Sweden. 

Mai;(’I! Napoleon marries Marie Louise. Jt'ly : 
•Aime.xation of Ntirth Sea Coast Districts. 

Sept.: Bnsae<» ; ('ortes meits at ( adiz. Nov.; 

'Torres A'edras. J>EC. : 'Tsar xx ithdrawa from 

Continental Sx stian. 

May ; Fiienti's d’Ohoro and Albuern. 

Jan.; Ciudad Rodrigo. April: Badajoz. Ji'Ni: : 
.Moscow F.vpedition starts. Liverpool Ministry. 
Jri.Y; Salamanca. Sept.: Bonulino. Burning 
of Moscow. ()CT. : Retreat from Moscow. 
Nov. ; Bridge of Bere.sjna Dec. : Agreement 
f»f Tauroggeii. 

Feu. : 'Treaty of Kaliseb. May ; I.iitzeii and 
Bautzen. JCNE: Vittoria. 'J'reaty of Reieben- 
haeb. Al(J. : Katzbaeli and Dn-sden. SEPT.: 
'Treaty of Toplitz. Oct. : Leipzig. 

.1 \N. : Treaty of Kid. Norway joined to Sweden. 
Fep. : La Rothidre. M.ARCH : Capitulation of 
Paris. April : Battle of 'Toulouse. Napoleon 
goes to Elba ; Bourbon restoration. May : 
Treaty of Paris. Nov. : Congress of Vienna 
meets. 

March : Napoleon lands and returns to Paris. 
May ; Murat fivertbroxvn at Tolentino. JcNE; 
Liguy. t^uatre-Bras, and Waterloo. Jri.Y : 
Seeond Bourbon restoration. Napoleon sent to 
St. Helena. Holy Alliance. Nov. : Peaee of 
Paris. 

Cougre.ss of .Ai\-l.a-Cliapelle. Evaeuation of Franco 
by forces of the .Allies. Pindari war in India. 

The Six Aets. 

Aeeession of (Jeorge TV. Queen (Caroline scandals. 
Boyaiist reaction in France. Bevoliition of 
Biego in Spain. Bevolution in Portugal and 
separation from Brazil. Insiirrections in the 
two Sicilies. Congress of 'IToppau, afterwards 
Laibach. 
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GREAT DATES FROM THE FRENCH REVOLU¬ 
TION TO OUR OWN TIME 
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I.ONOON, lilt CAPITAL OF THF. BRITISH tMPIRt 




































THE OLD ADMIRALTY BUILDING FROM ONE OF THE BRIDGES SPANNING THE NEVA 
ST. PETERSBURG, THE MODERN CAPITAL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
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PART OF THH FK’ANZHNSRING. THE PRINCIPAL BOULEVARD OF VIENNA 



THE CAPITAL CITIES OE AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 




































GENERAL VIEW OF THE MODERN TOWN 
ATHLNS, THE CAPITAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GREECE 
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ROME. SEEN FROM ST. PETER S SHOWING THE TIBER AND THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO 



GENERAL VIEW OF BERNE, WITH THE BERNESE OBERLAND IN THE DISTANCE 


ROME AND BERNE: THE CAPITALS OF ITALY AND SWITZERLAND 
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GENERAL VIEW OF LISBON, LOOKING FROM ST. PEDRO DE ALCANTARA 

MADRID AND LISBON; THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE CAPITALS 









SCENES IN THE CAPITAL CITIES OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 
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THE CAPITALS OF ROUMANIA, BULGARIA. AND SERVIA 
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EUROPE: SEVENTH DIVISION 

THE EUROPEAN 
POWERS TO-DAY 

AND A SURVEY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

As coiU'(*iiis oiii [)rp-.riit ”iv.it ^f(K;r.ii)liiE-il division — 
f'.uiopf—• \vu li.ivo now flie hist liisfo’iral ]ih:iSF>. It 

ivnuiiiis lor iis to l.ikf tlie stdtos into uliiili lli.it division is 
now split lip, to an .Kcoiinf ol tiii'ii picscnt-d.i y 

( h.irat t<“i i-,tu .iiid to irhitt* tin* pro.iuiit uitli tli<* past and tlie 
imini.'dialo tiitiuT* I'oi it is not tliu historian’s jiai't to 
piop'iE*s\, llioiiLili In- h.is providi^d tin* <.lata lor pi .,/!ii:tic 
infill', tions wiiliin vi-rv an iinisLi ih -d liniils. 

At this st.iip*, tlh'ivtort*, \M* Etivr a pictiiic* ol tin* politii.il 
and soi.ial I <>iulitious piw.iilin.u, lirst o! all, in E*vcr\ Coiitiiunital 
statu, l.inp- or sni.dh Iroin Knssia f<» \nilori,i, flwulU hl: on 
lliosf IimIiiH's whun .ip[)(\ir to h ■ ol the si lon.ip'st inli'U'st in 
u.K li indi\ ulual l:is'*, 

1' iii.ilU, \\u turn to oiii own isl.inds, ,in<l Au m u dapuss to an 
afcount of our \\oi Id onipiio, which m-ods to ho tic.ilod as a 
iinit\, althoiiah sm h lio.itniont ol it li.is hooii inipossiblo to 
lit into oni (oiitiiuioiis imimIiVO ol woi Id-histoi \ biiill ii]) on a 
;too! 4 i a|>liii .d b.isis. 1 oi it is tho liLstoi \ ot an oxpaiisioii into 
(■\oi\ (pi.iitoi ol tho i;1oIh', tho piotliro ol an (.-miibo whoso thi” 
is jil.intod c*n 1 . vorv eoiitiiioiit, whoso Joniinion in (‘''(.‘ry 
(.ontinont but J'aiiopo itsoll o.stoiids lioiii soa to so.i. and i lainis 
to inc liido, iiiot.ii'hoi u .ili> at lo:ist, in tha: doiiiinioii llio 
bonndloss laoaii itsidl. 
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EUKOmN POWERS TQIW 

RUSSIA IN OUR OWN TIME 

ITS POVERTY. CORRUPTION, AND OPPRESSION 
WITH A GLOOMY AND UNCERTAIN OUTLOOK 


By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


T he Russiii of the twenlielli cenlury is 
the product of nuLuilold social ton es, 
religious influences, and politi('al currents, 
of vvhicli the most saluuit and ohxious 
began to he keenly felt and g(Mie:ally 
noticed in tlu* nugn of Peter tlie (iieai. 
Down to that historic eiioch the nation liad 
ke])t sliulioush’ alo(»t from tJie ])rogre.ssive 
])eo|)les of Eurojie, leading a life apart. 

Ihilike the I’oles and Czechs, whom 
communion with ])a])al l^onu* had brought 
into continuous contact with all that was 
stimulating in Western civilisation, Russia 
isolated hersell by einbiacing J-Jyzantine 
Christianity and accejiting Byzantine cul- 
tun*. Peter the (ireat was the first ruler 
to break with tliis j>aralvsing 
Thinking endeavour to 

ussia in pring i)eo})!e into line with 
Two Camps Eun)])ean neighbours, 

d’ho task was su]ierlatively arduous, and 
the efforts constantly made since then to 
a.com])lish it divided thinking Russia into 
two camps, whicli towards the mitidle of 
the nineteenth century received the names 
of the Slavo])hile and the Western. 

The men of the latter party yearned for 
the regime of France oi England, 'i’hoseof 
the former thanked God for having vouch¬ 
safed to His chosen people the best of all 
possible institutions : Greek orthodoxy as 
the most j^erfect C hristian creed ; Russian 
autocracy, conceived as a ])aternal relation 
between tsar and people, and tlierefore the 
most satisfactory of all forms of go\’ern- 
ment; and the village commune as the 


highest tyjie of social organism. Perfect in 
idea, those; institutions had l,een abused by 
men, and were conse(]uentl\' now caj)able 
ol great impro\ement. But to ])ut them 
wholly away for W'estern innovations 
would be suicidal. Indianl. the circum¬ 
stance that they constituted the exclusive 
heritage of tlu‘ I'^ussian race might, it was 
argiuvi, be taken as a ])roof that Provi¬ 
dence has destined the Slav Messiah of the 
nations to lake thi' i)lace of effete Eurojie 
in the vanguard of the cultuia^d world. 

The note of Slav thought being the uni¬ 
versal and the absolute, it too often 
ha])j)ens that inadecpiate attention is paid 
by Russian reformers to the concrete, the 


The Dream 
of the 
Idealists 


real, the relative. In this way 
it came to jiass that the friends 
of Western culture in the tsar- 
dom longed not so much lor the 


grafting of Eurojiean ideas on the Russian 


stock as for a cjuick and comiilete break 


with the ]iast and the comjilete regeneration 


of the nation onthe lines of e.xtreme Social¬ 


ist theories. Orthodoxy, autocracy, and 


the village commune, everything Russian, 
was to be thrown into the melting-pot, 
whence a rejuvenated nation was to emerge. 
When far-resonant events like the 


Crimean War allied themselves wuth these 


nihilistic notions, from the union of the two 
sprang tliat pow^erful current of anarchistic 
thought and feeling which openly and 
secretly has been undermining the bases 
of the Russian Empire ever since. With 
this tendency, which has made itself felt 
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in all classes of society—lu'ing indus¬ 
triously spR^ad i)y vitlai^e schools and 
po}nilar literatun^, as well as l>y the 
teachings of professional revolutionists— 
the names of Alexander Ihazcm, Nicholas 
Dobroliuboff. and L(‘o Tolstoy have been 
closely associated. Most ol tlu‘ active* 
leaders of the rc'fonn mo\'enu‘nl. saturated 
„ . , to the heart's core with thosi* 

^ sul)\'ersive idc'as. we‘re unwnl- 

War with , 1 11 , 

Japan make* allowane-(‘s lor 

Jvussian ua\s ot thought, 
modes of li\ing, le'ligions teeling, and 
secular customs. Midway between these 
two cam])S slood the* ruling oligaichs— 
planless, listK'Ss. lesoiiicele's:^. 

I'lie* war v\ilh |a])an re‘\eale‘el and inteji- 
sihed the* astounding \\e'akne*ss of the 
establishes! ])ohtical and social labric. 
h.iste'iiesl the downlall ol the* regime, and 
ottered the* ix'lenin part\ .1 golden o])]K)r- 
tunitv to ])nt theii' lancifnl pro]e‘ets to the* 
test of realisation. \\’lu‘!i 1 he tsar, gix ing 
way to what seenu'd the* wislws e»l his 
jieople, had laid (le)wn his pierogatixe* 
of iLbsolutisni and jironused lai-re\n hing 
politie'al and social re'loiins. the ground, 
cleared ol ancie*nl eiK'umbranee^s, |»re- 
sented a, uniejne site foi the* ere*eiion e)l a 
stable de'nioe ratic labne. 

(iuiekul by eii elinarv ce)mmon-seie e and 
cornmandeal by an unilinediing will, the re¬ 
form ])arty might have siie'c'esslulh- inlused 
inte) the natiein all the ek*moeiatie* e urreiit 
it was ca])able e)f absorbing. 'J he leverage* 
it had ae cpiireul was eme)rmous. Senne few 
disc erned the*n what the many c an ])lainl\- 
scT to-day—that that party by first aect*])!- 
ingt}u*])owei, without re*s])onsibiiil\\which 
was well within its reaedi, might have soon 
afterwards olgained the* reins of gove'rn- 
ment. and begun its grandiose* and ])e‘rilous 
exjieriment u])on the nation. 

J>ut, confident ol an ea.sy victory, dis¬ 
dainful pi hel]), inijiatieiU of advice, and 
chafed by de^lay, the De*me)e rats ^'iolently 
0])])0sed, in hen of steadily sup])orting, 
Count Witte's administration. 

Democrats ^ 

of Ai*r* fd 

*** Iews, the jieasants, the working 
man, the lowen’ clergv, and the* tioops by 
promising reforms \^hich it would have 
taken a century of continuous effort and 
untold sums of money to re‘aliser At the 
best of times Russian red'irmers lack the 
saving sense of measurer but now (hew 
broke loose from all re*straints and eneled 
by alienating the symjiaihies of many 
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Democrats 
in Quest 
of Allies 


true Democrats who could gauge the 
teadency of the 1 imeand e.‘stimate thesjieed 
and the trend ol the maiji social and polit¬ 
ical e*urre‘uls ol semi-articidate I’Jussia. 

Since the* paitial rex'olution of i()05-6, 
whic h rendered many v\eightv ])roblems 
ae'ute* without starling ])ractical solutions 
for any ol them, Jvussia has be*en ])assing 
through a transitional j'hase, the duration 
e)f which it is ini])ossible to ])redict. That 
extraordinary u[)hea\’al, v\hich ma\’ be* 
ajdly cliaracterised as the* re*sult of a 
stiiiggk* not so much betwe*i*n two lorea*s 
as betwe*t*n two wc'akuesses, belwec'U an 
epik‘])lie* and a ])aralytic oiganism. began 
in trul\ cliaracteiistie* fashion. Whole 
sections of the* Statute Riook and State Law 
wen* abrogatc'd b\’ im|)lie*ation. Customs 
and traditions, hallowed by age*s, wc'ie 
iidormally but i‘f[('cti\’i‘l\’ al)e)lishe‘d. and 
nothing wluitever was put in thc'ir jilaee's. 
In short, a sjxuige* was ])assed ovei' the* 
slate, on which the* mob was allowe*d to 
wril(‘ its conriie ting ek'Hiands. and almost 
e've*ryboily was suipn.st'd to see* that 
anaichy t'nsue'd. Some* of the worst 
e*ff‘Cls of the* contusion whuh was thus 
piodn('e*d still continue* to make* 
^ * themsc'hes le'li in the* ]uinci])al 
„ , .. el(‘|)a.r(me*nts ol public* lile. 

evo u ion j)o]itie'al and social 

eiuestions lhe*n formulale*(l are still jiressing 
for answeis. Hetwt‘e‘n the theory ancl 
j)ractiee* of the* present aelministiation 
many a e'hasin is still uiibridgc'd. 

'I'hiis it would tax the* inge*nuity of a 
Monte*scpiie*u to dete*iniine' the* type of 
monaichy which in Russia has succeeded 
absolutism, and the* e'ourtly Almanac'h de* 
(iotha has iJlustratc'd the* diffieulty^ by 
offe*ring a ek'fmitioji of the regime* in terms 
whicli ceintradict each other. One may 
take* it that the government is still an 
autocracy, temjiered, as the rule* of the* first 
Kennanoffs was, by the wishes of the jieeiple; 
but with this differe*nce‘, that in the seven¬ 
teenth ct*ntury puldic ojiinion was feicussed 
lit fully in the Zemsky Councils, whereas 
to-day it is permanently embodied in the 
Duma and the Council ol the Em])irc. 

One of the most momentenis changes 
brought about by the levolutiem of ie)05 
affects the le*gislativc machinery of the 
tsardom. Fe)rme*rly the monarch was 
the* sole fountain he*ad of law, and although 
he invariably availed himself of the ser¬ 
vices of the Council of the bhnjiire and the 
ScTiate, which drafted Hills and inter- 
pieted statutes, his influence upon law- 
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iiuikinf^ was paramount and unchallenged. 

the charier which he bestowed 111)011 
liis j)eople in i(,^)5 contains a ])romise that 
hencelorth no m(*asui'e shall be inscribed 
u]^on the Statute ] 3 ook without the assent 
ol the two repiesentative ('hambtiis. 

That is now become on(‘ ot tlie lunda- 
nu'iital maxims ol the Russian ('onstitu- 
tion. Rut, like all such priiici]>les, it is 
applicable and absolute only in normal 
linus. Dining periods of public trouble 
e\C(*j)lions ai(* j)i'ovided lor. Foi' ex¬ 
am |)le, it in the intervals lietvvemi two 
Dumas, tiK.* ('rown believes that tlu* needs 
of the t'mi)ire ('all lor special U‘gislation, 
th(' tsar may on his own authority ])ro- 
mulgate it, on ('ondition that on tlu* re¬ 
assembling ol the nation’s s])okesmen the 
measure be laid beloic them for conlirma- 
tion 01 repeal. 'I'lie one instaiue in which 
the emi)i'i()r, going hirther, altered tli(‘ 
lundanienlal laws themselves and accom- 
plish('(l what was tt'chnii'ally a eoup 
d ela.t, (X'curred ijj June, T()07. when he 
aulhoriv'd M. Stolypin to chang(‘ materi- 
all\' the elcH'toral law. Among the argu¬ 
ments br(,)Ught forwaid in defence ol this 
bold line ol action two st'em 
especially Cogent. The Iranchise 
led established in T()05 had no 

claims whalt*\'er to be includt*d 
among the lundamental laws, which alone 
are “immntabUs” lnde(‘d, it had been 
])rinted among thtMii solely in consequence 
ol a mere ('hancellery blunder. Moreover, 
by their nature the conditions which a 
citizen ot almost any country must fulfil in 
order to (]ualily as a \'oter, esjH'cially when 
the Iranchise is very rest ricted.arenot stable. 


Two Dumas 
that 
Fa 


They change witli the times, and no serious 
k'gislator would seek to canonise them. 

Another consideration that weighed with 
th(‘ Crown and the pKMiiiia' was the danger 
that threatened re|)resentative institutions 
in Russia at that critical period of their 
existence. Two successive Dumas had 
come togtdher, bitterly disajipointed the 
hopes of their friends, and realised those 
ol their enemies. And if the third ex- 
])eriment should fail, the grant of an 
elective ('hamber would most ])robably 
ha\'e been susjiended sine die. In order to 
avert this calamity it seemed necessary 
to get together an iissembly that would 
consent to discharge its own functions 
within the narrow limits outlined by 
the (onstitution. A set of arbitrary 
voting qualifications was therefore drawn 
up by the Prime Minister, which, 


The Cabinet 
and 
its Members 


how’ever illogical, unfair, and indefens¬ 
ible they may be on theoretic grounds, 
attained the end in \ iew\ The third 
Duma accordingly 'mel, jiassed law's, 
discussed Rills, increased the jiay of its 
own members to an extimt that was 
deemed exorbitant, and accustomed the 
nation to the working of a h^gislativa". 

asseml)ly. The res[)onsibility 
attaching to that course and 
the credit for these n^sults 
belong ])ri’U‘i])all\', if md 
exclusively, to M. Stol\[)in. The Duma 
in it^ ]»resent shape, and indeed the entire 
machineiy of government, continiu* to 
exhibit in a suj'c'iiatix'e degn'c* signs of the 
hast(‘ with which they were elaborated and 
])rools ol tlu' faulliiu'ss of their working. 

Tn form they are stamped W'itli the 
mark ol transition, in character they ex¬ 
hibit till' d(‘f('Cts of the (luahties which 
rt'iidcT the Sla\s socially ])opular and 
])olilicall\ inh'i'ior. 'I'lie “('abinet,” pre¬ 
sided over by th(' PremiiM’. includes only a 
certainnumb(*rol the sar’s official advisers, 
and eliminates nearly all the more imjiortant 
ones. The Ministers ol War, Marine, and 
Poungn Affairs, as wt'll as the Minister of 
the Imperial ('onrt are outside the ('abinet. 
At bottom this may be an advantage, for it 
makes them (juite ind(‘])en(l(‘nt ol the Prime 
Minister. 11 they take- part in any parlia¬ 
mentary discussion, the act is understood 
to be (piite s])ontaneous on (heir part, and 
in each case tlu-y must first obtain the 
ex])ress authorisation of the emperor. The 
Prime Minister’s authority does not touch 
them, nor does the ('row'ii, when appoint¬ 
ing or dismissing them, consult him. 

The autocracy as it i)revailed dowai to 
1005 has thus disa])])eared, but it seems 
impossilde to (kdine with anything ap¬ 
proaching to prt'Cision the type of govern¬ 
ment that has taken its ]'lace. Nor would 
it be'easier to trace the limits that divide 
the legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers from each other. The tsar, indeed, 
still retains his old title of 

sen Autocrat, des])ile tlu needlessly 

.V bitter oiiposition offered to it 

by democratic politicians who 
spend most of their energy in barren 
tilting against windmills. Rut he has 
j)reserved more than the title. No 
measure can acquire the force of law' 

without his assent. All authority emanates 
from him. He is the source of justice 
and mercy, and his disjicnsing power— 
of which, how^ever, he but seldom makes 
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use—is extensive enough to enable him 
indirectly to temper or annul a penal law. 
The tsar is the one connecting link between 
the Russian nation and all the foreign 
meml)ers of the international community. 
He is also the war-lord of Russia, to whom 
the land and st‘a forces owe ol^edience, 
and he is the sole judge of tlie acts of 

his Ministers, who are res])on- 
isappoin cd other institution 

in the empire. What dis- 

Reformers i ■ -i i r 

ajjj)ointed Liberal relorniers 
most bitterly coin])lain of is tlie Duma’s 
ini]K)teiice evTU in tinancial matters. And 
in truth its iiitiutnire is chiefly negative. 

The Lower ('hamher may criticise, 
but cannot reform. If its members ])ass a 
Rill obnoxious to the (hn'ermnent, the 
U])]U‘r House is virtually certain to throw 
it out. A Cdiamber of Reconciliation is 
then convoked, composed of a number of 
members of both legislatures. If tliesi* fail 
to agree, everything remains as it was 
before, and if a money vote is in question, 
the Minister continues to receive the sum 
allott(‘d to him by th(‘ estimates of the 
preceding year. That the Duma should be 
thus restricted to the role of censor is 
deemed to be one of the worst defects of 
the j^resent system of government. 

On the other hand, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the soft, ])lastic character of the 
Slavs, the feebleness of their social 
interests, and the ease with which they 
turn away from deeds to words, are also 
to some extent answerable for the barren- 
ne.ss of the legislativ^c sessions. The late 
S])eaker, M. Khomyakoff, who is hims(df 
endow('d with tlie admirable character¬ 
istics of the Slav in an eminent degree, 
has frequently jiointed out the evil and 
ex])lained it. S])eaking in November, igoM. 
to a publici.st about the glut of Jblls and 
the slowness with which they arc dealt 
with, he is reported to have said : “ Look¬ 
ing at it all round, I must say that, to my 
thinking, the It'gislative macliincry should 
« ... be clianged in some way. I 

cs (cannot indicate how this is to be 

*k n done . . . but it is easy to see 

the uuma 

there remained 222 Bills untouched, and by 
November ist of the same year 290 more 
were laid before the House, well, there is 
something to think about. . . But all 

that would be nothing if the members of 
the Duma hit it off together, more or less. 
But they are eternally squabbling, etern¬ 
ally fighting. With regret I am obliged 
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to say that of lato these quarrels have 
increased. On the whole, however, that 
is in our character. Let four men come 
together, and the very first thing they do is 
to rummage each otlun’s souls in quest 
of each other’s defects. About the good 
points nobody cares, but they infallibly 
rake up the delinquencies.” 

It is almost imj)ossible to watch the 
working of the administrative mechanism 
of to-day without* sei'ing that the Duma 
has lost the fascination for Russia wliicJi 
it possesst^d in the year ipevf). It was then 
looked up to as a sort of brazen st'rpent 
in the Desert of Jhjreaucracy, created in 
order to heal. To-day it is but one of the 
many state departments of which there 
were then too many, whose ])rivileg(‘d 
members are paid higli .salaries by the 
starving i)eoj)le for doing littk* or notliing. 
It hasceas(?d to be a fountain of good, and is 
looked upon as a source of malignant e\ ils. 

It has no hold whatevei’ on tiu* country, 
and thendore cannot act as a breakwater 
against the lu‘a\'\' rolKus ol 11 h‘ revolu¬ 
tionary sea whi('h thrc'alens to swee]) away 
the d3masly and the monarchical n^gimti. 

^ . And as the Duma is the only 

The Creeping wliich the monarcliy 

Paralysis ^ ^ , 

of the D.mo n<)W|>.)SSfss(;su(,Minst agviicnil 
democratic movement — just 
as the police is the only ])rotec1 ion on wliich 
the monarch relies against terrorist j)lots -— 
it follows that, ])arallel with the cjt‘('])ing 
paralysis of the Duma goes tlie jierilous 
w^eakening of the monarchic regimt'. 

Thus the Ru.ssian Autocracy might be 
likened to a mighty rock wdiich aftcu' 
centuri(‘S of re})ose has just rolled from 
the .summit of a high mountain, but has 
been stoj)ju‘d midway dowm. In its jiresent 
juecarious j)osition it may remain for 
years, or it may suddimly resume its dowui- 
ward course to-morrow, crushing every¬ 
thing in its way. This latter contingency 
is deemed by many to be all the more 
likely as many forces are working de¬ 
liberately, metliodically, and pei scw'eringly, 
to set it rolling; wliile most of tlie officials 
who have undertaken the task of thwarting 
these, are either listle.ss, lu'gligcnt, or else 
secretly in the service of thi‘ enemy. 

Evidently, then, change is a nece.ssity. 
The sole question is, who shall have the 
shaping of it ? At jiresent the dynasty 
has tlie opportunity, and, to a limited 
extent, the ways and means, but apparently 
lacks the right men or else the will to 
appoint them. Even of the Bureaucrats, 
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who al i)i'€'sent wear the livery and receive 
the pay of the Crown, a large f)ercentage 
are desirous of ulterior and far-reaching 
changes. A new political and social 
revolution is what they ardently hojH* for. 
And they would not only welcome its 
advent but would work actively to hast(‘n 
it if they could take this sfe]) with im- 
])unity. Some of tluMu indeed do, I>Lit 
^tern necessity comj)els the majority to 
bide their time in relative cpii(‘scence. 

This attitude is but one of many 
symptoms of a dangeious disonjtT which 
the ruling classes cannot, or will not, 
diagnos(‘. Sinct* the ()ctol)er 17th to 30th, 
i()05. there has be(‘ii a bewildering dis¬ 
location of th(; ])olitical forces of the 
country, but it ('aiiie to j)ass so graduallv 
t1iat ev(“n its occurrence—to s:iv nothing 
of its signiticaiK'e has not Ihhmi realised 
or even noticed by tlie jjrolessional watch¬ 
men of the nation. Hut its idfi'Cts are felt, 
although tht‘y are not being tra(vd to the 
true cause. Th(‘ f'abimd, tlie dyjiasty. tin* 
ruling classi's - administrative and legisla¬ 
tive—are now on one side, and the jx'ople 
are on the other. There is no organic nexus 


The SK&dow 
of a Second 
Revolution 


betwven the govc'rning bodies 
and the nation. Liberty is 
banislied to the parliamentary 
island of th(‘ Ta\'rida Jkilace, 


law to the hall of the Siuuite and tlii' j)ages 
of the civil and criminal codes, justice to the 
world to come, and the few measures of 


retorm wdth which the Duma or the Calunet 


periodically to\' are as indifferent to the 
n^on as the caress of a soft and tcndei' 


liand squaiKk'i’ed on a tortoise’s shell 
would be to the shimlvring tortoise inside. 

The nation is mandiing steadily along its 
owm grooves of thought, aiul striving 
towaials its own ideals, and the g(nTrning 
classes are moving over theirs. The link 
betwH^en them is jmrely mechanical, not 
organic, and that, too, seems dirstined 
shortly to snap. Even now the subter¬ 
ranean forces of uidieaval are so active, so 
constant, so successful, and the resistance 


offered them is so feeble, that even strangers 
with open eyes and cars, and nimbh^ minds, 
can ]:)redict with j:)erfect confidence the 
coming of the second revolution. 

The principal mainstay of the dynasty, 
and, indeed, of order in the empire, is 
at present the army, whose loyalty has 
withstood temptations that appeared irre¬ 
sistible. Suspected in 1905 of being 
honeycombed with sedition, it still con¬ 
stitutes not only the most efficient pro¬ 


tection to the regime, but to all elements 
of })eaceful ])rogress in the nation. In 
1905 vigilant observers coid'uUmtly ju'e- 
dicted the saturation of the army with 
anarchistic or socialistic vicwvs within three 
years, that being the ])eri()d necessary 
for a comj)lete renovation (d the troops. 
But although the cdforts of t In* revolutionaiy 
. , pmly an- concentrated <»n the 
lorces, W'ithout 
wiiose hel]) or connivance they 
*‘‘^°*** whll lind it difficult to carry out 
their subversive designs, the t(mi])er ol 
the troops is still on the whole satisfactory. 
But even the army is not immune from 
the individual efforts of such apostli's 
of the revolution as the l.ite (dershuni. 
whose almost irresistible influence might 
aj)tly be likened to that of the pied ])iper ol 
llamelin. Socialism and Anarchism are now' 
reaching the i)rivate soldier and common 
man by means of the Press, which the 
revolutionary fon'es of the country can 
handle w'ith suiprising ( ffects. Tin* bulk 
of daily })a]H'rs. as w'ell as we(‘kly and 
monthly i(tuiiials. art' arrayed against thi' 
govermmmt, and tlu'ir piesi ut moderation 
of toiK* is sokdy a result ol tin* powerful 
(hderrents whicli mariial law ])uts in the 
hands of governors and gtuieral-governors. 
A change oi regime lo-morrov\', or e\ en the 
ri'pc'al ol exiH'ptional legislation, w'ould 
effect a sudden and ('om])hde transforma¬ 
tion in thc'ir nu*thods (h warlare. 

That the army still lua-ds comjdete 
reorganisation in almost evtuy respt'ct is 
evident, and not merel\ to experts, ])ut 
also to careful outside observers. In tlui 
course' of the years ie)e)t> auel ipoy. the 
(iovernment reunox'ed nearly all the highest 
commanders fremi active .ser vice', the chieds 
of corj)s and divisions, and like-wise' about 
two-thirds of the otlie-r commanding 
officers.* But indej)e'nde‘ntly of this weed- 
ing-out ])rocess numbers of t'xcellent 
officers have voluntarily quitteel the 
army because; of the miserly i)ay there, 
the slowmess of advancement, 

• ti stimulus to enter- 

*r pri.se, and of the* ('rushing out of 

individuality by rigorous cen¬ 
tralisation. Hundreds of them found it 
utterly impossible to live on the pit¬ 
tance they received. 

Of these many resigned their commis¬ 
sions, while others plungc'd into debt. The 
life of the average olheer, from the grade 
of major downwards, was a never-ending 
sequence of disillusions and hardshijis. 
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The War Ministry, whcni it shorlened 
the Icnn oi service from four years to 
tfiree, faili'd to allow lor tlu- fact that 
lh(‘ training woiikl havo to l)t‘ intmi- 
silied corresi)on(lingly. Twcnty-fivi- per 
cent, mole work was accordingly e\- 
})ected ot the staff offieers, who n^ceivod 
neitlu'r hi'tti'r j)ay nor mort‘ Ik*!]) than 
, holorc*. Y('t the staff ol oflict'is 
Serious™^ ^ nearly ahvays hoi*!! inade- 

_ -qnate. As thi* ninnher who aie 

Loss of Men ‘ , n i i * i 

contmnally lacking amounts to 

about 4.000, Ihi* woik tiiat tails to tho^;* 
w-ho are in the seiwici’ is doubled and 
sometimes trebled. Lver\ year tiic* 
military schools send out about -’.300 
young olfii'crs to the army, wliii'h is 
annually losing al)out 4,000. 'I'he di'lieil 
is therefore glowing instead of diminishmg. 
and most of those w’ho leax’e the seiwice 
are said to be the best educated and the 
most highly ijualilied. 

From jannary, Kioi). the pay of the 
Russian oftieers was increased, but only 
slightly. I.ack of limds keep- them iiom 
receix'ing their diK*. loi gold is one of the 
chii'f forces that mo\(* the steel ol aiinies. 
and Russia is ])oor. St ilk much huger sums 
migl)t have been made available loi' the 
troo}»s by intelligent thrilt. d'he hundreds 
of millions assigned in looS to tin* building 
of the Ainooi' r.iilw'a\' line would, in the 
oj)inion ol e\])erts and jiatriots. ha\e bc'cn 
much better invested in raising tla* 
material and moral level of tlu* soldii'is and 
()flic(‘rs. Men ol talent whom a militaiw 
cari'er was w’ont to attract under the hist 
Niidiolas and the second Alexander now 
sec’k at the Itar, in trade, commerce and 
induslrv, or in various de])artni(‘nts of the 
ci\'il service, a snital)le held lor their 
activity and adeijiiate remuneration lor 
their time and labour. 

In Russia, garrison servict* is marked 
by sameness, and the efforts ])nt forth 
to vary its monotony too olten demoralise 
those who make them. Kimce the 
morale of the ofheers’ corj)S 
stand in (iiiiti* as much need 
Service being improved as their 

material condition. And unli*ss 
this j)roblem is worked out to a desir¬ 
able solution, the common men. who 
constitute the hnest hghting material in 
the world, will lack efficient instructors, 
witliout whom the raw stuff cannot be 
fashioned into a living organism. In a 
country like Russia, the barracks could, 
and should, be turned into a kind of 
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national school lor the upbringing of the 
])rimilive beings that enter them evt'ry 
year. IJttle has been done by the tsar’s 
military advisers in the way ot ])roi'iting 
by the lessons ot tlu* late war. And yet 
most other countrii*s havi* utilised Russia’s 
])ainful ex])erience. The hand grenade, for 
instance, jirowd a most useful weajion 
during the |apani*si“ campaign, and the 
W'ar Ministry accordingly ri'soU'i'd to 
introduci* it. Two d(*partments. ther(*tore. 
undertook to su|)])ly hand gri'uades to the 
army the artillery and the engineers’ 
cnr])s but as they have been unable to 
agr(*i* how' to set about it, the step has not 
yi'l b(*en taken, d'he utility and necessity 
ot sii'ge artiller\' is anothei ol the practical 
conelnsious whiidi were drawai irom the 
experieiici* ol)lain(*d during tin* Manchu¬ 
rian cam})aign. Ibit the Russian army, 
which was not suj)plied with sii*gi* gnus in 
11104, is not supplied with tlu'in yet. 

Again, about hall ot the dl\'isions arc* still 
without ijiiK'k-hnng guns, l.ecause thi'ie is 
no money to buy thi*m. the sum needed 
bi'ing coniput(*d at /go,000. \'et for the 
new and imcout h headgear which has 
recently been intlodiiced, a 
-mn < )1 41.400.000 was assigned 


Essential 
Qualities of 
the Politician 


unhesitatingly, d'lu* police*, 
too. which is one ol tlu* least 
elhcieiit in the world, is manifc'stly und(*r- 
going a juocess of slow' reorganisation. 
Here, however, the W'ork ot im))iovenu'ut 
is mon* diflunlt owing to the c'xiguity 
ot (juahli(‘d men, lor in Russia no one can 
become a good ])oliceman who is not a man 


ol iu*rvc‘ and a citizi*n ol more than average 
moral woith. And individuals endowed 
with such ethical and j’hysical i*c|ni])mc*nts 
ha\'c* no moti\'^^s for bc'coming social 
pariahs by donning a liv(*ry whiidi renders 
them in the eyes of Russian society what 
the ])ublicans were in tlu: eyes of the Jew^s. 

In order to be and to rc*main an honest 
and incorruj)!ible membi'r of the ])olice 
forc'e in Russia, a man must be heroically 
virtuous, wholly tc‘m])latlon proof. Doubt¬ 
less, every dejiartment of the administra¬ 
tion in tile t.sardom has its own jieculiar 
tcnnptations, but that of the jiolice teems 
w'itli them. d'he jiay is absurdly small ; 
tlie work is hard ; the risks arc* great ; the 
antipathy of the ])ublic is intensi^ and 
ruthk’ss, and if a mi'inber is dismissed by 
his sa])eriors, hi* is virtually an outcast. 
During the discharge of his duties money 
is thrust upon him at every hand’s turn, 
sometimes for what he does, at other times 
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for wliat he leaves undone, and very often 
on the principle on whicli the Chinese ])ay 
tlieir doctors, so lone as they have no ne(‘d 
of their jM'ofessional services. Under thes(‘ 
circuinstances to fall is easy, e\’t'n to an 
immaculate citizen. And the hulk of 
the polict' are the reva'ise of immaculate. 
The secret peditical ]>olice organisation. 
. which at a time like the present 

or ings mainsta\s of the 

oftheSecr.^ 

Police ^ , . . , * , 

rec'cMit (‘Vents to he at once 

imi)licitly frust(‘(l and alisohitely untrust- 
worth v. Its workings t(‘nd to imdcn'inine 
the throne, which it is ]Knd to su]’>])ort. and 
Hs agents - soiiu' consciously. otluTS un- 
witting]\’ — d(‘leat the very ohj(‘Ct which 
the organisation exists to promote. Nor is 
it to he su|)])()sed that any jiartial reform 
will infuse new life iiit(' the S(‘r\’ice so long 
as the (iovc'riiment ku'ks men of common 
honesty to work as agents, money to ])ay 
tlann well, and an organising intellect to 
giv(‘ direction to their efforts. 

Russia’s ]K)lice organisation is divided 
into two l)ranclu‘s, of which on(‘ (.leals with 
ordinary crime and criminals, and tlu* 
other with individuals a.nd associatiems 
whose aim is to overthrow the Goeeriimeiil 
or to assassinate its menilun's. And the 
influence o( both divisions u])on the 
community is now S(‘en to he ])ositively 
mischievous. In some crises tlu' chiefs, and 
in most instaiu'cs the agents, undisgiiisedly 
ado])t measure's which run cemnter to the 
])rincij)les on which society rests. 

Th(^y violate' the law, scoff at morality, 
tam])(*r with Imi)erial hehests, ])aralyse 
the' arm ol the most ])owerful Ministe'r, 
change a judicial or administrative 
thunderholt into a simple j)etard, oi)en 
priseui doors to dangerous malefactors, 
reveal state secrets to bloodthirsty 


terrorists, and finally reach a point at 
which public opinion, clamouring to have* 
them punished, is uncertain whether 1o 
classify them as cunning (:ons])irators or 
- as stu])i(i ofhcials. The ordi- 

Corruption svslem, w^hich is 

Among * ^ 1 r a. 

tk P I' me>re amenable to supervision 
the roiice undouht- 

exlly corrupt to the core. Jhully-paid 
underlings or im})ecunious chiefs consjiire 
with thieves, highwaymen, and other 
criminals, wdiom they not onl\^ screen 
from punishment, l)ut aid and abet in 
the commission of crime. In the vear 


1908 some extensive conspiracies, in 
which members of the police took part, 
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were brought to light. The Govern¬ 
ment instituted strict investigations, 
which led to further discoveries of a 
nauseous kind. Tlu' accused were sent 
for trial, the scandal was intense and 
widespread, and the ])ul)lic mistrust of the 
police became more deep-rooted than 
before. But the system remains wdiat it 
wars. It may well be doubted whether the 
moral calibre of the Russian constable 
can be greatly im])roved before his material 
wvll-being has been adequately provided 
for by his emjdoyers. But if Ihe ordinary 
]>oli('e in Russia resembles salt that has 
lost its savour, the jiolitical section may 
be likened to a disinfectant wath wdiich a 
])otcnt jioison has been mixed. 

True, in no country is scrujiulous resjx'ct 
for aiistt'Tc morality a characteristic of the 
l)od\- of men wliose diitv it is to discover 


in order to frustrate ])olitical crimes. So 
long as they ke'e'j) w'llhin certain brevad 
limits, and refrain from committing a 
breach of certain riulime’ntary ethical jirin- 
ci])les. tlu'V are' sure to be judged bv an 
easv standard. But in the practice of the 
Russian seeael jiolice all restraints apjiear 


Evil Record 
of the 
Spy Azeff 


to have be'cn ignored, all 
breaches of human and divine 
law to ])e jxirrnitted. The 
Ia)i>oukhine - Aze'ff scandal. 


w'hich stirred the Russian nation to its 


inni(»st (le])ths in ie)0() reve'aled a cckIc of 
maxims and a sequence of acts for which 
even men of lax rnoralilv ihul no excuse, 


eiiid ])oople of average intelligence can 
suggest no reasonable explanation. 

The head (>1 the jiolice', Lo])oukhine, 
set great store by a s])y named A/cff, wdio 
w'as the soul and brain of the revolutionary 
committe'c which conceived and arranged 
some of the ]U)li 7 ieal outrages that j)re- 
ceded and acconqianied the revolution. 
For the seven years ending in 1909, Azeff 
enjoya'd the contidcncc alike of the 
terrorists and the police, and, so far as 
one can judge, achieved feats of sufficient 
imj)ortauce to justify it in each case. He 
is said to have planued, among other 
crimes, the assassination of General 


Bogdanovitch, (iovernor of Ufa, of the 
Minister Plehvc, from whom he was 


receiving large sums of money every 
year, and of the Grand Duke Sergius. 

On the other hand, he betrayed the most 
successful Russian revolutionist that ever 


lived, Gershuni, who was proud of being 
his intimate friend. And while Azeff, the 
redoubted and redoubtable revolutionist, 
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was thus i)laying false to liis party on the mysterious behest. And during a whole 
one hand, and was ])rocuring the murder month the chicd of the Kieff police con- 
of ]n-ominent members of the Imj)crial tinned to rej^ort, and the Home Stjcretary 
(iovernnieiit on tlu* other hand, one of the wuni on re])eating his instructions. At 
most inlluential chiefs of tln^ inovincial last the day set a|)art for the crime w^as 
police —Bakai, the assistant-director of drawing near, and the police director 
the secret ]>olice of Warsaw^—was betraying informed Plehvc; that the four conspi- 
Azeff to the revolutionists. But as the rators whose names he had communicated 
revolutionary committei' could not on long before, had started for Ida 

such cpiestionable evidence convict its ti^^t^Prevent ^ 

trusted leaden* of foul ]da\', it aj^pciiled to . Plehve made no sign. And in 

l.opoukhine, the j)olic(; director who had May, ipo^. (General Bogdano- 

been the zt^alous co-o])erator and intimate vitch. Governor of Ufa. was dnl\' shot 

friend of the despotic Minister Plehve. dead by the four assassins, who went 

and this gentleman gave evidence against away unmolested. 

the' s(‘cret agent wdiose services he had As things now stand in Russia, the 
utilised and ap])reciat(Hl. throne alone would seem to separate the 

Among the ( ausi^s that have led to this nation from anarchy, w’hile the ])olice 
anarcliN’ ai(‘ tlu' lack of unity of systtmi shield the tlirone from destruction. On 
and moral la\it>-. Under Pk'hve, for the efficiency of th(‘ ])olice. therefore, lh(‘ 

instance, there were five different bodies duration of the jiresent regime will con- 
of secret ])olice, I'a'di one working by itself tinue to de]>end, unless it ho laid upon 
and directing its efforts jirincij^ally against some mine solid groundw’ork. 
the otlu'i's. Thes(' were the force under A thorough R'organisation of the j^olice 
tlu‘ police de])aitment, the jiolice of the will entail heavy ex])enditure. Money, 
Deiiartnnmt ot Public Sahdy. the ])olice therefore, is a requisite. And w’hat is true 
of the Minister of the lnt(nior, the j^alace of the army and the poliee is equally true 
H PI and the ])olice of the of every state de])artm(‘nt in tlie enijiire : 

I'oreign l)(’})artment. It is without limds. no root-reaching I'etorin is 
Revealed tliese bodies feasible. On the other hand, witliout 

might unintentionally baulk jmritying reform the diseased organism 

each other’s scluiines ; but that, moved by cannot be healed nor the enfec'bled financial 

s])ite, hatred, or other base motives, they forces reinvigorated. \Vt‘ are apparently 
should delil)erately play into the hands of face to face with a vicious circle, 
the revolutionists is more ilifficult for On the finances in the first instance, and 
foreigners to unilerstand. To Russians, on the economic condition of the country 
howaw*er, it se(‘ms not only probal)le, but in last analysis, the future of the nation 
true. And among the instances they bring very largely depends. For the longer 
forward in .su])]iort of this grave accusation needful reforms are de layed, the more 
the follow'ing is the most striking. intense and widespread wall disaffec- 

Whilc the cleverest Russian revolutionist, tion become, and the slighter will be 
Gershuni, w'as living in a tailor’s family in the influence of the conser\ative ele- 
Kieff, i)lanning the assassination of the rnents in the country. These elements 

(iovernor of Ufa. his every deed and waard are at present almost entirely confined to 
were revealed to the chief of the Kieff secret the liigher classes. Formerly, indeed, the 
police. The traitors were two zealous peasantry, too, were included among them, 
revolutionists, the tailor and his daughter Imt erroneously ; because the Russian 
in w’hose house (iershuni w'as living. Now p » ’ mooshik — this is one of the 

the chief of the Kieff ])olice, General j ® easan s terms for peasant 

Novitsky, h)rw^ardcd urgent telegrams to Politics —stoically W'hat he 
the Home Secretary, Plehve, asking for ° o i ics could not alter, and dared not 
instructions and expecting to be authorised criticise, he was set dowm as a worshipj)cr 
to arrest the conspirators. But Plehve, of the autocracy. And, in order to ol)tain 
who is alleged to have had a grudge a Conservative majority in the Duma, the 
against the destined victim of the assas- peasant was enfranchi.sed by the first 
sins, ordered the police director to stay electoral law. In the interests of the 
his hand. “ Observe, report, keep every- nation, that mistake had to be righted as 
thing absolutely secret, but do nothing soon as the unwelcome fact became clear 
rash.” Such was the gist of the Minister’s that he was quite indifferent to politics, as 
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politics, but was ready to join any pai'ty, eiif^enders, the country would I e ruined, 

legal or illegal, that would give or promise Hut his w^ay was blocked with many 

him gratuitously the land belonging to the obstacles. Seemingly, the i)ea5antry had 
squires, the Crowm, or the Church. already throwm in th(.‘ir lot with the* enemies 

Intellectually little belter than the of the emigre. Revolutionary gr()U])s had 

French or Hritish peasant of the eleventh bribed Hkmu with the ])r{)inise of free land, 

century, the mooshik lazily tills the land rightly feeling that to be successful the 

which he occupies l)ut does not own. He anti-monarchical movement must have 

is but a member of the xillage community the active* su])])ort of the masses. And 

in which the ownershi]) is \este(l. Hence it was because having won they failed to 

he lacks the sharj)-cnt notion of ])ersonal kec]) that sup])ort, and the me)vement 

})roj)erty, vvhich to Juinqauin peoj^les is consequently ri'inained a mere urban 

almost an innate idea. He* se*es ne) moral revolution, that Russia is still an aule'cracw 

wuong in sequestrating by force the lanel Of the i70,()()().ooo who now' inh.ibit the 

that l)clongs to another. ('Specially if that tsardom, only ])er cent, 

other is e)f a elifferent class: nor e'an dwell in cities, the e)thercS7-2 

he eliscern aiiA' elanger to himself in that „ . . ])er eemt. li\e in the ce)untrv, 

course, although unelerlying it is a ])rin- ” and e)f the-se* 74-2 ])('r eent. are 

ci])le which, if logically a])j)lied, would re- tille'rs of the se)il. The entire' ]u?asant 

eluce him to utter ])e)verty. On the be- class of the empire amenints to f)7‘2 per 

nighteel conditie)n of the \’ast agricultural cent., or tw'o-tliirds e)f the* ])o])u]ation. 

class which thus constitutes a fe)rmidable These figures enable one* to understand 

anei ])ro\imate elanger te) the well-lieing the nn])ortance of the ])easantry to the* 

of the natie)!!, the third Frinie Ministe'r, revolutiemist le'aele'is anel tlu' lecklessness 

M. vStolyjHn, e'eincentrate'd his attention. w'ilh which the\ maele* the-ir bid tor its 
Ameing a set eif urgent jiroblems all sup])e)rt. P>rutal ;inarchism was the- te)rm 

])ressing for instant solution, he singled which the* snbve'rsix’e- moN'e'incnt assunu'el 

out the agraiian question as the most among the tillers e)f th'- soil, 

momentous. . Soon after he had acee])ted M. Ste)ly]>in’s moele of warring against 
office he acquired the con\'ie tion that unless this viedent eiutbiirst was to smash the 

he could w'in over the ])easantry to such last of the three ide)ls ol the Slave)]>hiles- 

e'onservatism as enliglitened selfishness the* villai,e commune—to di\’ide among 
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individual liusl)andim‘ii tliv laud iIkmiUo- 
fore ])()ss(‘ssod in common, and tlms^ralt- 
inf,' the idea of personal pioj)erty on the 
slu^^'^dsh, untulored minds of the rustic's to 
wait until that should hrin^ forth ])olitical 
and social fruit. Tins vast and fateful 
exj)eriment is now in ])rocess of realisation. 
In the haste with which it had to l)e under¬ 
taken and the •|)olitical colour that was 
necessarily iriijiarted to it in consequence 
of the stress and strain of the moment liu 
the sources of its two sets of delei'ts. 

Hut the efforts made by the (lovei nment 
were praise A’orthy. Tlu^ domain lands ol 
the Jni])erial fainilv and t‘\tensive estates 
_ . . boui^ht from wealthv noblemen 

Emigration parcelled into lots l>v the 

. Peasants' Hank, amt are 
ncourftge divided amon^; the fanners 

who undertake to refund the cost price 
to the State. The continuous migration 
of landless husbandmen to Siberia is also 
being directed and fostered by the Govern¬ 
ment, which further proposes to invite the 
same land-seeking class to colonise certain 
districts of C entral Asia. The numbei of 
families that migrated to Siberia during 
the year 1908 was computed by the 
central authorities at 74,500, or, say 
between 370,000 and 450,000 individuals of 
both sexes. The extent of land parcelled out 
among these is estimated at 3,000,000 des¬ 
siatines, a dessiatine being equal to 13,067 
square yaids, or approximately acres; 


this amounts to nearly jj.noo square miles. 
This salutary agrarian reiorm, smi])le 
though it ma\’ seem, will lasquire the 
expenditure of sums of mone\’ so vast that 
the sjH' ial agraiian bind will not suffice 
to furnish tl ein. Oiu^ ma\’ le jiardoncd 
for doubting wh(tihei' (‘\ en yet the Ministry 
itself fully realises the amounts that will 
ullimatel\’ be absorbed by this grandiose 
exjierimeiit, or the j)olitical changes it 
will bring lortli. 'Hiat the i)easants wall 
fail to redeem the bonds issued by tlu^ 
go\-ernment to the noblemen who are 
selling their land, and that the deficit 
must on(‘ da\ be cox'ered l)y the State, 
sec'ins to nian\' a loiegoiK* conclusion. 

Hut the total cost of the transfer 
wall probably not be limited to this loss. 
For the ])easant, who already li\'es from 
hand to mouth, wall be unable, from 
lack of ready money, to till the land as 
the noblemen tilled it. He must there¬ 
fore obtain credit or sell out. Yet, in lieu 
of re eiving the w’hcveA’ithal to keep his 
new farm on its old level of ])roductivity 
he has to sadd'e himself from the outset 
with debts which will cri])])le him and 
damage the community. The system of 
cultivation that still obtains m Russia 
may be tersely descril ed as ])lunder of the 
soil. IMuch is taken, and little or nothing 
is given back. The three-field svstem, 
which involves enormous work, the lack 
of variety of crops, and the absence of 
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artificial maniiics, coiitrilnite to exhaust 
the lertility of llie land. But it is difficult 
to see how any Minister, situated as 
M. Stolypin was, could have provided 
funds enough for the agrarian revolution 
which he courageously inaugurated. It 
is worth noting that, contrary to expec¬ 
tation, the ])easants do not rcadil\' 
purchase the land whicli the 
the” Agraiian Baidv acquired at its 


Peasants 


own risk from the landlords 


and divided into lots suited for 
farms. And \ei the lerms on which the 
bank offers them are veiy advantageous 
to the ])urchaser. Between Noxember.. 
1905. and Tsoviunber, iqoS. the bank 
thus bought ;.OMi’,oo() d(‘ssiatines from 
noblemen uho had either actually sufftTed 
or were afraid of suffering from the vio¬ 
lence ol the ])easantry. 

Yet, of all this land, onb' f)5t),ooo dessia¬ 
tines have been bought by the would-be 
tenant fariiKU's, or. say, T^! ]ier cent, of the 
whole. The remainder, amounting to more 
than 3,000,000 dessiatines, rtunains on the 
hands of the bank, which has Ix-en author¬ 
ised to make lurtlior ])urchases amounting 
to 2,()()(),000 dessiatines. In this way 
5,000,000 dessiatines an* in a transitional 
state- a result which must have a mis- 
chiev(.)us (dfc'c't on the; material well-being 
of the community. 

In the Budget this dead loss figures as a 
minus, for the former owners of these 
e.states have alreaily been remunerated in 
government bonds, bearing int(*rest at 5 
and b ])er cent. And the inteii'st on this 
debt has to be ])aid with regularity. Tin* 
result is that tlu; rjovernnu’iit, in order to 
make good the loss of the bank, draws 
upon the taxjiayer, and having assigned 
7,000,000 roubles to the })easants’ bonds in 
1908, gave a subsidy of 17,500,000 in iqoc). 

But a more scathing criticism than 
could be based upon the jjrobable financial 
consequence of the measure lies in the 
grounded fear that by its limitations it 
will demorali.se the village com- 
' munity, which it cannot wholly 
P . abolish, will ruin the bulk of 
iLxperimeni peasant farmers, whom it 

cannot furnish with adequate means of 
tilling the newly acquired soil, will cut 
millions adrift from the land, deprive 
them of permanent work, rob them of the 
material and nyiiral help which they here¬ 
tofore received from the village com¬ 
munity, and exf)ose them unequipped 
for resistance to the powerful temptations 


M. Stolypin’s 
Doubtful 


of professional revolutionists. In other 
words, M. Stoly])in’s cx])eriTncnt, if there 
were funds t() ensure to it the highest 
degree ot success, coukl not bring forth 
good fruits before a couple of generations. 
But realised only in jjart—and idainly in 
its subversive ])art—owing to tlie dearth 
of funds to carry out the whole, and relied 
upon as an immediate remedy for the 
pre.ssing ])olitieal evils of to-day, it strikes 
most Russian observers as a su])erlati\’ely 
mischievous scheme, wliic'h, howe\'er, does 
credit to tht' heart of M. Stolyiuii. 

That the ])easantry is as sorely m need 
ol culture as tlu* land will be taken as a se!f- 
evudeiit proposition by ulJ who ha\'e lived 
among them. C rass ignoraiK'c, uK'di.'eval 
su])erstition, ])aralysing fatalism, and a 
propensity to llinttlessuess and laziness, 
an* among th<‘ir negative chaiacderistics, 
and also among th(‘ at'liva* ( auses of the 
])overty liom which tlu^y eoiistautly 
suffer. Indeed. su(‘h is the character 
ol the Russian agricultural class that, 
according to a com [ud cut, but one 
liopi'S a mistak(“U. judge. M. Obra/.tsoff, 
tli(‘ introduction ot jiersoiial ]>r()j)erty 
among tbem will in tluce years 


Idleness 
in Rural 


Russia 


('ause about jo.ooo.ooo of them 


to bc' landless. 


The ouiiers 


will (‘xehange their farms for 
alcohol, just as th(‘y now e.xrliarige tlieir 
carls and thcMr gariiKMits tor drink. Theie 
ar(‘ lamihes who have diuuk their unsold 
land lor twc'iity years in advaiu'e.” 

It IS interesting in this comH'ctiou to 
note th(‘ ^’iews ol aiiolln'i' autliority, 
A. |. vSavenko, who allirms that the 
fundamental impressions which rural 
Russia makes on the obsiM'\'(‘r are the 
laziness, list lessiic^^s, and ignorance of its 
inhabitants. “ The indolence of the 
majority nf the peasants transcends all 
bounds. For dwellers in cities, who 
live in an almospliere of steady toil, it is 
positively bewildering. 'J'he peasants are 
averse to doing anything. Work of any 
sort is di.stasteful to them, and they shirk 
it by every means in tluar power. Old and 
young are characterised by sloth, but 
youth takes the foremost place. In a 
large village you cannot find a single good 
worker, male or female. They will not 
consent to exert thems('lves even for most 
substantial remuneration, preferring to sit 
with folded arms at home. They live in 
want ; some of them beg : but none wish 
to labour. . . . All in all, I think 

that in the course of a whole year the 
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peiisants work no more than from one to out distinction of sex, and oftentimes the 
two months. The remainder of the time cattle, take their rest in one narrow, 
they spend in utter idleness, which has a mei)hiti<' room. Such a rudimentary 
stupefying effect on them. convenience as a lu'd is a very great 

“ Cynicism is a natural consequence of rarity in a farmei ’s house. The 
this sloth and listlessness. The peasants villages and hamlets m which the rural 
live in incredible squalor. Their jesthetic j)opulalion of Russia arc* sheltered burn 
re(]uirements are lowcned to a microscopic to aslK‘S once in twenty years, completing 
minimum. The need of the most eleinen- its ruin. Some hygicuiists hold, 

tary comforts are wholly unlelt. They ^”** 1 ^^^**' hov\ev(‘r, that il Russia were 

lead literally the life ot hogs. Hrutisii not periodically thus consumed 

cynicism shows itself through the whole by tire slie would rot away in 

course of rustic exist(*nce. 1 do not her infected huts and cabins. . . . 

know wberein the .sj)iritual side ol it Nor is the food of the ])easant any better, 
consists. The bulk of them are not Com|)ared with what it was, there is a 
conscious of any bond between themselves certain change for the wor.se. ... It 
and the nation or the* State. Religion consists mainly of l)read and jjotatoes. 
no longer ])lays the* ])art that it once did h'.vtni such \T‘geta!>les as cabbage, onions, 
in the life of the* ])eo])le. In a fairly large and cucumbc'r art^ disapiiearing from the 
v’illage there is no church, and none ol table of the bulk of the peasants.'' 
the villagers are in the* least })nt out by d'he wealth-creating powt*r of the 

the lack of one. Only one necessity is Russian husbanrlman is what the jiersonal 

everywhere f(*lt in the gloomy existence (d characlenstics and the social conditions 
the peasantry - the necessity ol vodka — enumerated above would lead one to 
and that thirst is stilled abundantly.” expect. I'akc* the five ])rinci})a] cereals 
A correlate to the laziness (d the. ol tlie country rye. wheat, oats, barley, 
peasant is the large number (d days of Indian corn and we find tliat in the year 

The Peasants ^ ^ the t(dal ])roduce was but 3.2bg 

Poor and**' busii’st monthsoftheyearwhen million ])oods—a j) .od is jO ])ounds ; tliere 
Thriftless daylight ought art* ()J poods in a ton -valued at T()()4’7 

to be utilised to the fullest, millions ol roubles. That is in Russia, 
For exanqile, August ist is a holiday, the where agriculture constitutes the main 

sixth is a holiday, the filteenth is a holiday, occujiation, giving work to 74 per cent, of 

the twenty-ninth and the thirtieth are the entire population. Now, in the United 
holidays. Add to these the four Sundays, States, where only j() ])er cent, of the 
and you have nine days in one month ])opulation till the land, the harvest of 
during which no NNork is done. cer(*als in that same year amounted to 

But it is not only in the country that 5.440 million poods, valued at 2,800 
this disregard of time is noticeable. In million roubles. 'rims the American 
trade and commerce, at the Bar, in the farmers gathered in ()4 })er cent, more— 
banks, on the railways—in short, every- in weight - than the Russians. And yet 
where it is the same. The Board of the the pojnilafion of the tsardom is, roughly 
Siberian Railway has lately published stat is- speaking, double that of the North 
tics of the number of hours the trains were American Republic. 

late on that line during two consecutive If we now inquire how much of the corn 
years. In 1906 they lost 2,514 liours, and in is eaten by the people who raise it, we 
1907, 2,355 hours, i.e., in 1906, 104J days ; shall find the Russian husbandman 
and in 1907, 97 days and 7 hours. In the f h behind his rivals, 

course of three years the Siberian trains the°° truly say of 

lost exactly one year. And these sta- what was said of the 

tistics deal only with passenger trains. French tiller before the revo- 

Poverty is the correlate of sloth and lution : “He always has too little to eat, 
thriftlessness, and it may well be doubted and occasionally dies of hunger.” During 
whether in any other country in Europe the year 1904 the American citizen 
the material existence of the peasants consumed 54’3 poods of corn; the Ger- 
leaves so much to be desired as in Russia, man, 28’0; Austro - Hungarian, 23*3 ; 
“The peasant’s dwelling is a wooden French, 23*3; British, 23‘0; Russian, 18*3. 
or mud hut, more suited for cattle than The melancholy significance of these 
for human beings. The. peasants, with- figures will become more clear when we 
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bear in mind that together with corn foods 
the other j)CO])les eat meat, fish, eggs, 
vegetables. Igniter, and fruits in much 
larger quantities than Russians. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Russia ex])orts 
about 15 i)er cent, of the entire harvest of 
cereals, whicli amounts to al)()ut ] to 4 
'Tw c ])Oods a head of the ]X)pula- 
The Scanty following SUggCS- 

n . five table gives in iioods the 

production and the consunq)- 
lion of the five, cereals eiunuerated above 
by six nations in 18(14 i(K>4 : 


(’’iiiinlrics 

I’ll nil 

rtic^ii 

(.'onsiiniption 


1 l)l'l 

ii-.iil 

pel 

IIMO 


I Sq.; 

TQ ()4 

I 8q.l 

iq( >4 

Britain 

. 10-s 

8-2 

.V 0 


Grrmanv . . 

J 1 ■ I 

2(^ • I 

8 ' 7 

28 ■() 

I'Yancf 

J 7 ‘ J 

28-4 

' 27 ■ q 


Aiistria-I liMij>ary . 

-i 4 'U 

-•r I 

2 r T 


Uiiitfil States 

5 J J 

72-8 

42-8 

54 ■ 3 

It ussia 

j()-0 

2(>-3 

■ 22-8 

18-3 


The sameness and scantiness of tlu‘ 
Russian jieasant’s re})asts arc* all the more 
sur])risiiig that game is abundant in the 
interior and fish ifientiful in Russian 
seas, rivers and lakes. The amount 
of fish caught in Russian waters ev(‘r\' year 
is comjnited by the well-known exjiert, 
Borodin, at 1,120 million kilogrammes. ol 
which a[)out Kj.000.000 kilogrammes are 
('aught in the Caspian ,Sea ; j5,(xk),ooo in 
the Baltic and White Seas ; 17,000.000 in 
the Black Sea and Sea of Azov : o\ei 
(),000,0()0 in the Arctic and Pacific Oceans ; 
and 5,000,000 in the Ih’al Sea. 

Carp and ])erch contribute about 
754,000,000 kilogrammes ; herring about 
152,000,000; salmon, about 45,ooo,(joo; 
sturgeon, approximately, 34,000,000 ; 
different ether kinds, about 40.000.000 ; 
not counting 64,000,000 kilos of fresh¬ 
water fish. And it should be borne in 
mind that this wealth of fish food is 
obtained with a minimum of expenditure 
in money and labour, for fisheries and 
pisciculture in Russia are still in a very 
. , primitive state. The sea, like 
ussia 8 land, is being ruthlessly 

„ . plundered ; poaching is almost 

“**** ^ universal, and down to a short 
time ago close seasons were openly dis¬ 
regarded. Yet Russia sujiplics three times 
as much fish as the United States, five 
times as much as Great Britain, and six 
times as much as France. The amount 
of cattle possessed by the peasantry, 
according to the latest statistics, was 


in iqocS: in Eurojiean Russia, exclu¬ 
sive of Poland. 25,000,000 head ; in 
Poland, 3,()()(>,()()(> ; in Asiatic Russia, 
6,000,000 ; in the Caucasus, 5,000,000 ; 
in Finland, 2,000,000. l^)Ut although the 
absohile total in that year was undoubt¬ 
edly greater than in any of the ioregoing 
years, tht‘ ])ercentage per i.ooo souls of 
the ]u)])iilation had fallen ])erce])til)ly. In 
the sixties of the last century it was 
about 340 ; in the sc'ventit's, 327 ; in the 
eighties, jic) ; in tht' nineties. >11. 

Fires c'aiised by gross lu'glect or malice* 
constitute one of the sconrgc'S of the 
tsardom. It is conijuited that every 
year tirt* destroys ])r()])erty valued at 
4oo.(H)o,()oo roubles, about /42.o()(),()()o. 
Of every thousand ronl)les’ worth insured 
by tlu* various companies almost <So peu' 
cent, of the ])remiiim is thus consunu'd. 
Assuming that the value ol insured 
])roperty in tlu* tsardom amounts to 
sixty milliards of roubles, the viairly 
loss suffered by the insurance conijianies 
alone through fire is estimated by 
ex]>erts at 336,000.000 roubles. And this 
forms but a ])ortion of tlu* total loss, 
because a large amount of jiro- 
])eity is nt'ver insunul. Now, 
a consid(‘rable ])(*rc(‘ntage of 
thes(‘ firt's might lu* easily hin¬ 
dered by the a|>|)lication of oiaiinary 
])rudence on tlie ])art of tlie jx'asants 
and by watchfuhu'ss on the ]xirt of 
the authorities, who have done little 
t) suppre.ss incendiarism. 

Among the S])hinx (juestions of the 
year of the revolution. i()05. the economic 
condition of the Russian working man was 
thrust in the foreground as the most 
j^ressing of all. And, considering that 
the changes brougiri about in the social 
and political framework of Russia were 
due in large ])art to the strikes organised 
by factory hands, the mistake was })ar-' 
dc^nablc. And crying evils were redrt*ssed. 
The Russian workman, having beat(*n the 
world’s record for strikt^s, had most 
of his genuine grievances speedily 
remedied; the hours of work have 
been shortened, the pay has been 
raised, the risks have been lessened, 
the methods of terminating his engagement 
have been made easy and satislactory to 
him, and over and above he has dealt a 
stunning blow to the employers of labour, 
whose profits he has cut down, and whose 
business he has in many cases wholly 
ruined. But parallel with the rise in 
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wages went the increase in })rices lor llie dustry, altliough passing through a pro¬ 
necessaries ol life, and some articles are traded crisis, are seemingly regaining 

further out of the workmen’s reach to- their buoyancy, and altogether the out- 

day than behjre the revolution. In the look, without being })rc‘risely insj)iriting, 

Moscow district in January, 1897, there is described by observant Russians as less 
were 248,500 workmen receiving in wages depressing than might reasonably ^have 
42,500,000 roubk^s, or, say, 170 roubles been expi'Cted. Russia’s credit in igog 
a >'ear ])er man. In i()05 there were may bt' gauged by the terms on which she 
295,000 men in receii't of 5tj.500,000, concluded her 4J per cent, 

or i()2 roubk'S a head, making a rise i*'****n* j loan in January of that year, 

of 12 ]n‘r cent. Ihit during the same The conjuncture was highly 

])eriod the ])rices of food rose l)y unfavourable. W’ar clouds 

25 ])er cent (l)read), ;b ],er cent, (meal), hung over the Balkan Peninsula. It was 
and exeii 50 ])er cent. (peas). feared that Austria. Turkey. Bulgaria. 

In conso<|U(Mice of the strikt‘s of 1()05- Servia, and jjossibly RussiaiKuself, might be 
i()ob a fnriher great rise has taken ]»lace in drawn into the coming sanguinar\’ struggle, 
the ])iic(‘s of bread, loodstuffs generally, d he Russian rentt* stood at 77J, and it 
and the nect'ssaries of life. One of the was known that the h'inanca^ Minister must 
K'sults of the rt‘v()lution was a further aug- at almost all costs raise funds abroad in 
ment.'i tion ol the wag(‘s of workimm without ordtu' to ])ay cTf the war loan of ;oo,ooo,ooo 
any corresj)<)nding increase in their ])rodnc- roubles contracted in France in i()04. Yet, 
ti\ily. T 1 k‘ absorbing ])ower ol the home despite these adverse condition.^^, a loan (d 
mark(ds was unla\()urably affected by this 450,000.000 roubles was raised in January, 
perturbation, d'his was notic ed at the i()og, of which the usual price was 8()}. the 
fair of Xijni Xo\gorod in i(iO(S, when the bankers’ commission 5J, and the net })ro- 
turnover lell short of the average ol former ceeds received by the Treasury. 85A. And 
years by no less than 15-20 ])ei cent. In considering all the circumstances, these rt- 
- , 1905, women’s wages were suits are considered to be fairl}'satisfactory. 

Loss^th^rou h average At the same time it cannot be gainsaid 

k eT* e\(a‘(‘ding ()-8 roubles a that Rmssia has now reached a point at 

month—about 12s. (xl. to which she must either live by the exertions 
17s. ()d. Sinct'then the lot of the working of her own wealth-creating class, without 
man and woman has been very sub- the continuous help of foreign ca])italists. 
stantially bettered. In 1907 a seri(‘s of or else be content, alter a sevii's of financial 
lar-i\‘aching measures, calculated to im- crushes, to find her normal level. To 
j)rove it still further, and including in- many wdio are quite unbiassed observers 
surance against accidents, was drafted by she appears to l)e now^ living beyond her 
the late Minister of I'rade and Industry, means. The vast sums which have been 
M, Phiiosoloff, and wx)u]d ha\’e been laid expended on the strategic .Amoor rail- 
before the Duma in the form of a Bill had w'ay at a time when the army and the 
it not been for his sudden death at the jmlice have \'et to t)e reorgani.scd, the 
close of that \(‘aI'. navy to be rebuilt, the jreasants to 

The marvellous vitality of Russian be financed in their new character 
finances and the solidity of their economic of tenant farmers, education to be 
basis were brought into sharp relief by cheajrened and diffused, the wdiole 
the revolutionary movement of 1905, system of internal administration to be 
which dealt a sewere blow to industry, remodelled, fill one with misgivings, not, 
commerce and finances. In 1905 the num- Nation Russia’s re- 

ber of strik(‘s totalled ij.iio, wdiilc the enormous, 

number of workmen taking part in them ^ ° respecting the ability of 

amounted to no less than 2,709,695. The her rulers to develo}) and 

damage done was incalculable. This utilise them sufficiently to make the revenue 
ph(‘nomenon is unprecedented in the cover the exi)enditure. With reluctance I 
economic history of Euroi)e. It may well venture to utter my strong conviction that 
be doubted whether in any other country unless some genial administrator—astates- 
the financial and industrial fabrics would man as well as a s}u*cialist—successfully 
have successfully borne such a formidable encounters the hero’s task of reconstruct- 
strain. In Russia the gold standard is ing the financial and economic fabric of the 
still intact; trade, commerce, and in- Russian Empire, applying freely the drastic 
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remedies by which alone the present dis¬ 
orders are curable, the nation, having lirsl 
lost its old standard, will inevitably sink 
into the slough of bankruptcy and 
linancial anarcliy before the Russian 
constitution is twenty-four years old. 
That the j)easant is too heavily taxed 
considering his i)resenl income is as 
Defects evidcml as it is that his }u\‘sent 

. , income is inucli too slender 

in Financial i .1 < 44 i i 

S st m considering tin* extent I0 which 

sobriety, tlirift. and industry 
might increa.sc it. Another dcdect in the 
present linanci.il systimi is that the tax¬ 
gathering is done in Septemln'r, when the 
farmer is oldiged to sell what he has just 
threshed in oidei to satisly the collector. 
For there is no postponing the season ; it 
is as the laws of th(‘ Medes and TVrsians. 
Even m districts where tobacco is grown, 
which cannot lie brought to market before 
November, the tax(‘s are, for the sake <.)f 
uniformity, gathered in Se]>tember. The 
result is that in many ])laces when* ready 
money is not available the belongings ol 
the farmer are distrained. 

The jiivot of tlie linancial ma<'hinery is 
the sale to fon'ign countries of C(*reals, 
which contribute more than any other 
kind of (‘xport to ])ay tlu* iiiten'st on the 
foreign debt. For the* balance of trade in 
Russia must necessarily Ik* active ; that 
is to say, the total value of the t*x])orts 
must largely exceed that of tin* imports. 
That is one of the conse(juenc(*s of 
the nation’s indebtedness. Russia 
is forced to sell piart of the harvest 
to her neighbours, however urgimt 
may be her own n(*ed of it. In i()oS the 
exportation ol coin and other foodstuffs 
fell off to a disquieting extent affecting 
the trade balance coiT(*spondingly. The 
following comparison of the value of the 
exports and imijorts in millions of roubles 
for the following four vears needs no further 
commentary : 
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Manulactures in Russia, which were, 
so to say, builf up by the Finance Minister, 
Witte, wdth the money of foreign capit¬ 
alists, are still suffering from the strikes, 
the spoliation, and the incendiarism that 


accompanied the revolution. The West 
Russian Manchester, Lodz, until iqo5 
one of th(' most ])rosperous manufacturing 
cities in Eiiro])e, wais well-nigh mined and 
swept out of existence by the anarchistic 
w^ave. And the recent sudden increase in 
the activity of the Moscow* manulactures 
and th(* briskness of tl^eir trade is attribut¬ 
able solely to the ruin of those at Tmdz. 

At ])resent, however, llu're an* signs that 
Russian industry is slowly recn]>erating— 
the staide industries, metallurgy, Iht* 
collieries, the ikiku oil-wells, are no 
longer stagnant. Russian firms havi* 
com]>etiKl sncc(*ssfnlly for orders from 
Italy and other foreign countries lor 
railw'ay waggons and metal rails. In 
short, th(; lowt‘st dl^))ths of depivssion 
aj)])ear to have been reached, and tin* 
jui'sent rise, if very gradual, is at least 
continuous. At tlu* same time, it should 
not be forgotten that a large jicrcentage 
of the ca])i1al sums iiiv(*st(*d in Russian 
industry m('lti*d away wholly during the 
hf.'it of the revolution. And yet tin* 
Russian inone\ market still offi*rs un¬ 


commonly lavoiirablt* terms for capit.'il. 
»,iiu,.v 1^"' '"K l«rt "I lliP year 

D -ij-^ • T(K)‘^ the ofhciai rate ol discouJil 

'***** jirivate rate W’as still higher. 
FA'on on excellent security adv.'inces b.ire 
interest at tla* rate ot 10 ])er cent. 

In the tsard(.)m there is hardly any 
ca])ital available for industrial enterprises. 
It is mostly locked u]) in(jo\ernment securi¬ 
ties. Alxmt 25 ])er cent, ot tlie foreign 
loans is held in Russia by Russians, or, 
say, 344,000,000 roubles ; while over a 
milliard and a hall has l)e(*n invested in 


internal loans diirijig the past live years. 

The building of new' raiKvays and the 
w'orking of old ones generally offer a fair 
tesl of the l(*\vl of a country’s material 


jno.sjierity. In Russia, since the war, 
little has been attempt(*d in the wa}' of 
(onstnicting m*w lines. Souk* that had 
been liegun before have been conqileted, 
.such as the Moscow girdle line, the 
Orenhurg-Taslikent, the F(*rm-Ekaterin- 
fmrg lines, and a few^ others. In 1908 
the grandiose Ainoor railway, which is 
exj)ected to cost much and bring in 
little, was begun. The second track 
of the Trans-Siberian was commenced, and 
a most useful line connecting Northern 
Russia w'itli the Donetz coal district was 
undertaken by a private company. But 
raihvays, which create wealth in other 
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c'juntrics. are not profitable in Russia. 
Tlicy are olten ruinous, owin^ to the 
frauds in (a)untless shapes which turn the 
innnens(‘ profits int() tlie [)()ckets of dis- 
lionest scheineis. Millions of ])assengers 
travel without tiekc'ts e\ery year, and 
many of them lord it ov(‘r tliosi* who pay 
their way. The* railways are foieed to 
[)a\ enormous damatn^s for tlu^ loss of 
fictitious consit^mments. In sliort, tin; 
losses needl(‘ssly inc.urr(‘d in e.xploitinj; 
th(‘ jaiiu ij)al liiu^s ari^ (Miormous, and it is 
the ])eas:Lnt, the workman, ami the 


sterling might easily be made to yield 
twice that sum. The naphtha wells in 
Baku and numerous other districts could 
and should be made the sources of a 
S])lendid annual revenue, whereas, at 
present.they enrich only a fe^\ individuals. 

The fisht'ries, which are far and away tlie 
most abundant in the world, are at pn^sent 
worth no more than 15,000 a yeai*. 
The State mining industries .ne carried on 
at a dead loss. The financial o])erations 
of the Im])erial Russian ikink do not 
bring in much mere than /'lo.000,000 


mamitactiirer who 
liav'e at last to make 
good 1 his defn'it. 11 
is com])Utt'd that 
100,000,000 roikhles 
a.ie swallowed U]» 
e\t‘iy V(‘ai bv tlii'Sf 
colossal trauds. And 
in lieu ol plucking u]) 
lliis abuse by the 
roots, the authori- 
1ie>, finding it less 
troubli'some to h'ssen 
tlie deficit by raising 
the' passengi r tariff, 
ha\'e had I'ecourse t(» 
this I'.xpi'dient, with 
undesirable results. 
I'llst-class ])assengers 
are eitlu'r disajijiear- 
ing altogidher livmi 
s(‘veral lines, (a' they 
ar(‘ re])res‘. nted by the 
])rivileged ])eoj)le who 
still travi'l gratis. 

Experts athim that 
as the ]H‘asants might 



sterling to the state. 
In a word, tlie 
sources are abun¬ 
dant, hilt no one 
tries to taj) them 
jiioprrly. Russia 
lias it in her ])ower 
to })ay her way and 
})rosp{‘r. lEit she 
seemingly lacks the 
will. The results are 
all the more de])loi- 
ah](‘ that they could 
so easily be avoided. 

One ol tlu'sc le- 
suhs is the c.normons 
imli'btialiuss of the 
nation. And it is 
increasing, not 
diminishing. If we 
i'om])ar(‘ the Rii.ssian 
estimates for 
with thosi‘ of pre¬ 
vious years, we shall 
Imd it hard to shake 
off the conviction 
that the ordinary 


easily incicase their 
slender yeaily ])it- 
t ance hy t hri 11 , 
sohiiet\’, and siieer 
hard work, so the 


TWO CELEBRATED RUSSIAN AUTHORS 
Count Leo Tolstoy and Maxim Goiky, two novelists 
wl'.osc portraits are g^iven above, took the side of the poor 
and endeavoured to bring about better social conditions, 
though the latter has not the religions enthusiasm 
which ch iracterises Tolstoy’s writinys. Tolstoy, 
having resigned all privileges of rank, died in UUP. 


expenditure is grow¬ 
ing tnit of all ja'opor- 
tion to the growtli of 
fhe ftrdinaiy revenue. 
'I'he yearly excess of 


'^iov'ei nmiml might ctaivert the siMn])itorual ordinary rtwamue over ordinary outlay has 
deficit into a liand.some surjilns b\’exploit- btm in millions of roiihU^s in : 
ing on businesslike j)rinei]tl<‘s tlu' railwa\’s. igo^ 1004 igo; igou 1907 igos ioo(> 
woods and forests, the state lands, the U 5‘9 74‘4 


minerals, and llu' fisheries of the empirt*, 
all of whicli are now lieing managed witli 
a degree of ])('rfunctoriness which difftMS 
little from culjiabli* negligence. Clever 
railway managers like those whose names 
are so wrll known in Great Britain and the 
United States w^onld soon change llie 
anniial loss of 100,000,000 roubles info a 
large net profit. The coji.ssal wealth of 
forests which now bring in but Cti.ooo.ooo 


Belweim the years rgoj and TO09 the 
animal income of the state went up Rom 
2,()51,()8 (),o(K) roubles to 2,447,000,000. 
wdiile the exjienditure rost; from 
1,883,000,000 to 2,472,020,000. The 
total ITidget of 11)07 sliow-ed a deficit of 
52,770,1)00 roubles : in the following 
year an internal loan of 200,1)00,000 W'as 
required to cover the deficit : and in 1909 a 
foreign loan of 450,000,000 w^as floated. 
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Russia’s indebtedness is, therefore, a])pal- 
ling. Ascom]>aved with her potentialities, 
it is not perha])s alarming: Init con¬ 
trasted with her annual revenae, and the 
slight wealth-creating ])ower of the state, 
it is becoming disquieting. Jf the business 
maiiMgement of llu^ ejnjhre—abstraction 
made from j)o]itics—were in com])etent 
D • ni- j hands, gui(k*d l)v resourcetnl 
to'*her there would be nothing 

„ to tear, or Russia’s potential 

Possibilities , . 1111 11. 

wealth ]s reasonably beluwed to 

be immense. Rut as things now are, and 
bid fair to continue, the symptoms are 

not suggestive of imjieiiding ]>rosperity. 

Almost one-fourtli <>1 the yt'arh’ outlay is 
spent on the servace of tli(‘ debt, which has 
increased since K^o; l)y over „{o j)er cent. 
In the \(“ai Kioj it ainounbal to 

t),t)b4,o()(),ooo j'oubles. In it had 

grown to (),i75,(K>().()(>o. 

And this enormous total 
been utterly inadequate* to 
the ein])irt' were it not for 
able fact that about zS 
the ordinary iiuome 

alcohol state monopob'. 


would have 
the n('(‘(R of 
the unp-alat- 
]K'l Cl'Ilt. ol 
(knives Ironi the 
1 his is the sah* o| 


vodka by the (iovi'rnmeiit. which was con- 
c,(‘i\ed with tlie bc^st ini ('lit ions by Alex¬ 
ander 111., Init has })ro\cd, ae'cording to 
the testimony of the most competent 
authorities, a curse to tlu; Russian nation. 
The number of million vedros a vedi(» 
is 27()4 gallons of vodka consumed 
yearly from i()()i to !()()() is as follows ; 

In J(JOI . 4(C5 ' In i(K).| . 71 '2 

1902 . I ,, . 75*(> 

,, 1903 . 71-5 I Kioh . 85-0 

One of the most gifted and best in¬ 
formed Russian jHiblicists. Menshikoff. 
writes : “ It must not be .su])pos(‘d that 
the alcoholic poison has infected the 
kawer classes only’. It has tainted in a 
like degree the jietty tradesfolk, the mer¬ 
chants, the clergy, the bureaucrats of 
cities, and it numbers many victims 
among the higher intelligruit classes.” 

The injury inilictc^d by drunken- 

_ , constitution of the l^ussian 

race is incalculable, and it is 
clear to many that degeneration is the 
ultimate form it usually assumes. Diseasi? 
and crime are its ordinary accorn])aniinents. 
Characteristic is the fact that in many 
places children arc among its victims. 
In a Zemsky ('ouncil of the province of 
Perm the drunkenness of school children 
was one of the themes discussed, and the 
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council, having lieard the rc])ort of the 
school ins))ector of the district, called for 
further details with a view to the adoji- 
tion of laqiressive measures. (Cf. ” No- 
voye Vremya,” November loth, i()o8.) 
It is, perhn])S, hardly to be wonderc'd at 
that the peasantry, whose' monotonous 
lives consist mainly' of an alternation of 
hardslii]) and oblivion, should seek to 
vaiy it by'the artificial mirth and tenij^o- 
rary forgetfulness bt'strmed by inebriety. 

Against siu li vu i's as this, and the enmes 
to whi('h it leads, k'gislation is ])Ovverless. 
Tnless the youth of the countrv can be 
made amenable to moral inlhiences such 
as will enable it to face and withstand 
lem])tation, tlu' hojie of lasting betterment 
IS sk'uder iruk^ed. Religion in Ortliodox 
Russia is doiilhlessly still a beneficent 
force*, bill it seldom moulds tlu' youthful 
mind or stcM'ls the It'iuler will. And nothing 
has taken its i)lace. Since t In* re'voliif ionary 
wave])assed o\’er the land the latent syni])- 
loins of g('n( ral aiiaicliism. whic'h long lay' 
donnaiit. ha\’c' I)(‘(‘n brought into tlu' light 
of (la\'. Now. tlierc'forc. there is at least 
ho}H‘ that th‘' hi(k‘(*us disi'asi' may 
l)e ciiK'd, which would other- 
wis(.‘ induct' general ])aralysis. 


Schools 
that do not 


Educate 


l >ut bv whom The t leigy 
ol the Orthodox Church are 
badly’ educated, badly housed, undorled, 
and exposed to all kinds ol ti'mptalions. 
The ecclesiastical schools where the religious 
she])hcrds are tiained have forfeited the 
eliaracier of educational establishments 
in the good sense ot tin* term. A ])it)fessoi 
of the Ecek'siastical Academy of St. Peters¬ 
burg, Professor (ilubokoftsky, gives a 
desrri])tion of their working in terms that 
make Russian patriots shudder. There is 
no teaching there, no docility, no obedi¬ 
ence, and the morals are di.sgusting. k2ven 
the celebrated Ober Prociiror of the Most 
Holy Synod, K. Pol)edonostseif, deliber¬ 
ately stated shortly before, his death that 
” the ecclesiastical school has become a 
low tavern.” H the. salt thus loses its 
savour w'herewuth shall it be salted ? 

Th(^ condition of ordinary .secular schools 
is often as bad or even worse. It would, 
of course, be a gross exaggeration to assert 
that the influence of all educational estab¬ 
lishments in Russia is the reverse ol bene¬ 
ficial. But it is fair to say that the good 
schools arc the exception, and one may 
truly add that ever since the revolution 
of iqo5 the youth of Russia has been 
animated by a spirit of lawlessness and 
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gross self-indulgence with which those 
teachers who strove to discharge their 
duties were generally powerless to cope. 

Scholars of both sexes in many parts 
of Russia formed secret societies for the 
])urpose of meeting together and induJf^ing 
in veritable orgies. The majority, while 
eschewing such uncleannciss, refused 
obediences to their teac hers, came to school 
or absemted themselves as they liked, 
o])c‘nly criticised their masters, and some¬ 
times turned the .school into a tavern or a 
gambling den. In a Mc^scow boarding 
school lor children of tlie nobility, forty 
scliolars struck work in icx)^ bc^c ause thc'v 
wc'i'C' dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
dinjctor. The lu-ad-master, it ai)pears. 
had demurred to those boarders who failed 
to come home before one o’c'lock a.m. 
The indignant young gentlemen first 
comijlainecl of the head-master to the 
marshal ol the* nobility, and, havnng 
rc'ceived n<.) redress, cjuitted the school. 

In one of the* educational establishments 
at Kharkoff the* boys were allowed to 
have their own smoking-room; but thc'y 
tnrnc'd it into a gambling he.ll, and drove 

. ... awav the inspector who came* to 

Aslonishm* 

. 'J'iflis a schoolboy, ha\'ing re¬ 
eve a ions marks for his lesson, 

])rot(^sted. His comrades suj)j)orted him 
energetically but vainly. At last they 
ordered the school council to ex])unge. the 
bad marks and put good onc's in their place, 
threatening unless this were done to throw 
bombs. And the school council complied. 

In the cit y of Kutais the governor-general 
received an anonymous letter condemning 
him to death. Very shortly after this it 
came to his knowledge that the missive 
had emanated from the state grammar 
school, and that one of the fifth form 
boys had been deputed to kill him. His 
excellency, rejiairing to the educational 
establishment, entered the fifth class 
during a lesson, and exclaimed abruj^tly : 
“ Master (b, you were chosen by lot to 
kill me. ¥A\ ? ” The boy curled up with 
fear and muttered : “ Pardon, your 

excellency, pardon, I—I—can—you know 
—decline—refuse—^to do it.” ” Oh, well, it 
doesn’t matter. I'll forgive you this time,” 
was the astonishing re])ly, and, so saying, 
his excellency walked away majestically. 
And the lad was not even rebuked ! 

None of the very distressing phenomena 
that characterised the Russian revolution 
have challenged such widespread attention 


or occasioned such serious misgivings as 
the vicious })recosity of Russian youth. 
Not content wifh aj)ing the vices of their 
elders, they strove to outdo them. Even 
virtue and innocence, which were hap])ily 
well rcy)res(uiled during that ]H*iiod of 
unbridltal licence, generally ])aid the toll 
of self-disguise to vice. The re\'ohition, 
. however, merely brought out 
The Vicious that had long been 


Precosity of , , , 

a • latent, ror iiianv years ])re- 

Yo*"** *'>“■'* viously the fcTmontation of 
ideas produced by the germs of revolu¬ 
tionary literature had Ix'cn jiroceeding 
unchecked. Maxims and j)rinci])les were 
instilled into the minds of children which 
were strong dissolvt-nts of traditional 
morality, and. if pushed far enough, of 
the basis of social liie. 

In elemeutai 'v' schools the old ideals were 
methodically dethrffiied. Adct,* and virtue 
were made to dtuive their changeful cha¬ 
racter In.m the soc ial and political views 
of the iiidividua). Thus, to rob or 
steal was a good action if undt*rtaken 
for the ]>nr])ose, say, of desjioiling 
the rich and succouring the* ])oor man. 
Killing was not murder if the assassin’s 
motives weie ])olitically or socially revolu¬ 
tionary. Religion ami traditional etliics, 
which taught doctrines the reverse of 
these, were (‘uvisaged as a set of social 
shackles from which mankind could not 
he too soon emancii)ated. In a word, the 
baleful influence of these “ educational ” 
currents, felt for nearly forty years, cannot 
easily be over-estimated. 

W'hcn the Press eeiisorshi]) was removed 
the sluice gates of this re.sers oir ol turbid 
nihilism were suddenly burst ojieii. For 
months the s])lu*re of journalism and 
literature was flooded with the waters of 
anti-religious, anti-ethical, anti-social doc¬ 
trines and sentiments. Everything that 
liad been held sacred by former generations 
was anathematised as degrading or held 
up to derision by this. Parental affection, 
conjugal fidelity, and respect for 
of*TurWd^ the convictions of others when 
Nihilism others happened to be 

conservatives in }X)litics or 
religion, were scoffed at as irrational and 
antiquated. To revealed creeds, to 
patriotism, ethics, clean living, no quarter 
was given by the leading iconoclasts, 
who hypnotised the young generation. 
Free love was preached and practised 
by the youth of the intermediate 
schools, who founded ” free-love leagues/' 
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drew up by-laws which members were 
[)ound lo observe, and utterly ruined 
many youths of both sexes. At last the 
Press drew attention to the evil, and the 
iVtinislcr of Public Instruction endeavoured 
to uproot it. But the mere suif^tny ol 
administrative measures was unavailing. 
“Theroots ot the disease must be treated,” 
TK M- wrote on(‘ ot the most widelv- 
ihe Mirror journals. “ And thesiO’ 

-. it added, “are to be found in 

l^ilernture 

organism, in the decay of tlie fanhly, in 
the dejnavuy of latiiers and mothers.” 
Whetlier the cure will be succ(‘ssfullv 
accomplished, it is unha])])ily ctudain that 
the young genera! ion will come to the front 
morally and intellectually enteebled by 
the ravages of one of the most nialignanl 
dist'ases that can bi'lall tlu' social organism. 

The morbid fet'lings and sul)versivc 
notions which are among the symptoms 
of this fell malady are necessarily mirrored 
in the j)o])ular literature, which therefore 
throws a strong light on latter-day Russia, 
But the Russian literature of to-day is 
much mon^ than a mirror. .Some sections 
of it might, })erha])s, l)e aptly likened to a 
lahora!ory where noxdous germs are care¬ 
fully cultivated which warp thi* mind, 
disligure th(‘ soul, and produce the 
monstrous shapes that excite our disgust. 
CTiaracters which \Tycherly and Congreve 
would have shuddered even to contem- 
})late are not only described in latter-day 
novels and stories with artistic talent and 
undisguised sym}iath\'. hut tht'V are 
associated witli the highest of the new 
ideals held u]) to the Russian nation. To 
say that many of the literary produclions 
which ('haracterise the revolutionary epoch 
are public outrages on morals and ndigion 
is to put the case with studied moderation. 

The British |)uhlic knows something of 
Maxim Gorky and Leonid Andreyeff, but 
one may doubt whether it has ever 
read the works of Artsybasheff, who.se 
. “ San yin ” would have been 

ussian confiscated by the police of 
4 (ircat Britain, Austria, or tier- 

““ ^ many; of Kuzmin, Solloguh, 

Kamenski, and a host of others. It 
is only fair to add that many of 
the works ol these writers arc quite free 
from the taint of immorality. Solloguh’s ' 
“ Little Devils ” is a powerful story, and 
Kuzmin’s verses are technically perfect. 
But such tales, for instance, as “Four,” 
or “ Leda,” by A. Kamenski, or “ Sanin,” 


by Artsybasheff, cannot be too severely 
condemned, whether we view them 
from the tdhical angle of vision or 
the a?.sthetical. 

Wrought upon for dt;cades by disinte¬ 
grating forces such as thosi* enunuM'ated 
above, Russia’s x'ital jiowers could not but 
be seriously iinjiaired. And the jiresent 
jilight of the nation moves one to Jiity. 
An ardent friend of Russia, himself a Slav 
patriot, has ])ut his im]iressions frankly 
u])on recortl as follows ; “ W’hat 1 am going 
to say has a ])arado\ical ring about il, but 
it is none the less true. Tlu'ii' is no Russian 
nation. With an Orthodox Russian jieople 
we are indeed ac(|uain1('d, a |)(‘o[)le 
numbering SS.000,000, whose religious con¬ 
victions offer them a substitute lor (ivery- 
thing in the nature of national ideas 
possessed by other ])eo]»lt's. Ihit we look 
in vain for a conqiact Russian nation 
]>ermeated with identical interc'sls. And 
the most amazing trait of this })h(‘nom(‘ni)n 
is the circumstance that this gigantic mass 
of people speaks oiu* tongue, cherishes one 
faith, and yet in spite ol it all shows so 
little understanding for the common ties 
« that bind it to the State. 

°J**'.* It is no satisfactory explana- 

Socie”*^*' tion to say that lack of culture 
and geograj)hi(xd conditions 
arc answerable lor this. The lundaimMital 
causes lie deeper : it is that ('gotism 
peculiar to all Slav jieojiles which finds 
it so hard to make sacrilicis for the 
common weal, ihther in the narrow or 
the broader sense ol the term.” 

These are some of the solvents of Russian 
society with flu* ijffects of which on con¬ 
crete men aiivl women, and doubtless on 
the whole Russian oiganism, the rising 
generation will soon be confronted. 
Haj)|)ily there are also several jiowerful 
factors on the other side—religious sec¬ 
tarianism, partial revivals in the Orthodox 
(dmrch, strenuous efforts by Russian 
Lutherans, and even the reforming zeal of 
ordinary citizens who, having cultivated 
the moral sense, would gladly rescue their 
youthful comjiatriots from the abyss that 
now threatens to engulf them. 

From the Orthodox Church, with its 
atrophied organs, its demoralised schools, 
and its good-natured, half-starving clergy, 
no miracles in the social sphere can yet be 
expected. The essence of Russia’s religious 
creed—one of the facets of the trinity of 
which Panslavism was once composed— 
lies in the life to come, the world beyond 
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tiic p:rave. Death is the starting-point 
of everything worth knowing, worth 
possessing, and therefore worth striving 
lor. Hence, strange though it may 
seem, death is the central point of the 
orthodox faitli ; life* is dull, grey, rej)el- 
lent ; it is only Uk; sunset of existence 
that tinges t‘V'‘rything. not, indeed, with 
ils own sj)lendour, hut with tlie in(‘ffahle 
l^lory of the world to come. Jt is 
no exaggiMation to assert that ot all 
('liristian cri;(*ds and churches, there is 
not one that contributes less to the 
L‘(iui])m(‘nt of ils adherents for the stern 
file struggle ht're below than the contem- 
])orary Oi thodox Knssian C'.hurch. 

Panslavism, ol which orthodoxy was one 
it the thr(‘(i bases, has thus been thrust 
lioni the foreground ol the scame on which 
Ivussia is now ])laving her ])aii. l^lelicd in 
h<’r luxLViMi-siml mission among the (‘ifete 
nations of two continents may still ])erhai)s 
Iing('i‘ on in the brt'asts ol the veteran 
. ontemporaru'S ol Khomyakoff and Aksa- 
koff, but it IS no longei a stimulating or an 
ac'tive force in the ('ommunity. Had it 
been otherwise, it would have aroused the 
nation in i()O.S. The anti-Slav ])olicy th.en 
. . struck out bv the ;\ustro-lfun- 

Thw«ri.«g .he s,.naary lor F.nviKi. 

e Affairs, liai on von At'hrt'nthal, 
wlu'ii he annexed nosma and 
Her/egovina, thwarted the sc'heme of a 
Ilalkan Confederation, and buried the last 
hopes of the Southern Sla\'s, would have 
unchained an iiresistible po})ular outburst, 
'f’he Government, however firm its reso¬ 
lution to kt'c]) the peace, would have been 
driven to resist, and, if needs were, to 
light, as in i<^77. For the issues were 


vital; the moment was critical ; the choice 
of alternatives would be* final. But nearly 


everything turned out as the Austrian 
statesman had expected. Russia’s defence 
of her kith and kin was verbal Bound by 
secret treaties to remain an inactive; spec¬ 
tator of the incorporation of the Slav 
provinces, she acce])t(;d th(‘ inevitable. 


Russia's 
Doubtful 
F uture 


She (ould not well begin adiplo- 
maiic cam])aign against a mea¬ 
sure, however far-reaching, to 
whicli she liad ah ead v deli ber- 


at(;lv given her assent. And the con¬ 


dition ol her army, as well as the state 
of lu‘r linanci'-s, agriculture, and industry, 
forced her to e.schew a di.sastrous mili¬ 


tary conllict. whiCii would have been the 


sol(‘ alternative to any attenpM at evading 
her tn^aty obligations. 

From wliat(‘V(‘r angle of vision we con¬ 
template the l^irssia of to-day. we are 
.struck 'vith the contrast hetwt'en her 


boundless ])()teiitialitles and the sordid 
reality, and with the vast distance between 


promise and aclneveuuait. which arc* 
divided by a seemingly infinite abyss. 
One* might a])lly liki'ii the Russian iiaiion 
to a very com|)lex mechanism, foi'ged 
by some latter da\’ X’ulean, and tlicn 


takcMi to pic'cc.'S. 

Proj)eiiy ])ut together, sc't in motion, 
and gnided l)y a genial engineer, it 
might jirovi* one* of the main factors in 
the latter-day history of Furo])e and the 
human race. But of this there is no sign. 
Tlie picx:cs still lie .scattered about, half 
corrodc^d with rust, and the most opti¬ 
mistic feeling they arouse in the minds of 
Russia’s friends who coniem])late them 
is a vague ho])e. E. J Dillon 





LATER EVENTS IN RUSSIA 


^HE revolutionary movement in Russia, 
^ so active in the nineteenth and in the 
early years of the twentieth centuries, 
practically ceased after the failure of the 
risings of 1905 and the establishnKmt of 
the first Duma. ^ But Liberalism continued 
to spread, and is still influencing the 
urban populations of the middle-class, 
whilst in the factories unions and associa¬ 
tions have been fojmcal by the workmen. 
The policy of tlu* Duma to improvt^ the 
educational oppoi tunities of the great mass 
of tlu‘ peo})h‘ was discouraged by the 
Government of llie Tsar in ipij, but in 
spite of the olhcial censure on the Ministry 
of Education in that year, some advance 
can be shown. 1 n 1911, the total number of 

elementary schools stood at ioo, 2 C) 5 . with 
h.TMo.510 ])npils, while 80 per C(‘nt. of the 
jiopulation were still illiterate. In the ten 
uniwrsitie^ of Kazan. Kiev, Kharkov. 
Moscow, Odessa, St. Petc'rsburg, Saratov, 
Tomsk, Yunev, and Warsaw, about 40,000 
stud(‘nts were* enroll(‘d in T913. 

With the lack of education, and the 
unwillingru'ss of the(TOveriiment to attempt 
any great measun* of national and com¬ 
pulsory education, dninkeniK'.ss remains 
an appalling curse to Russia. Ihit as some 
slow improvement is visibh* in the matter 
of schools siiK'e the beginning of th(‘ 
twentieth century, so there are signs that 
drunkenness may be les.sened l>y legisla¬ 
tion. A Drink Bill was passed by the 
Duma and strcMigthened by the Upper 
House (the Imjierial Council) in 1914 for 
the reduction of the rlrinking shops, and 
many petitions wtait up from numerous 
villages for the total closing of these places 
of temptation, and for more aggressive 
action on the part (fl the Government 
against the illicit drink traffic. The 
trouble is that the sale of spirits is a 
Government monf)poly. and an important 
source of imj:)('rial revenue. Moreover, the 
production of spirits is a powerful vested 
interest. Enormous sums are invested 
in the cultivation of potatoes and rye for 
the. distilling trade, and in Russia, as else¬ 
where, this trade is not prepared to accept 
legislation that will mean heavy losses to 
those concerned in its maintenance. 

Hof)e lies in the possibility of fostering 
and dev^cloping the use of spirits for heating 
and lighting purpo.se.s, and the fact that 
the production of mineral oil is insufficient 
for the.se purposes, is some ju.stification 
for such a hope. The Tsar in his letter to 
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M. Barck, the newly appointed Minister 
of Finance, January 1914, made a special 
pf)int of the need for dealing with the evil 
of drunkenness,alluding to the “melancholy 
picture of poj:)ulai weakness, household 
misery, neglected business “ as “ the 
inevitable consequences of an intemperate 
life." Tfie Imperial rescript also added : 
“It is not meet that the welfare of the 
excheepKM- should be dependent upon tfie 
ruin of the .s])iritual and proiluctive 
energies of numbers of mv loyal subjects.” 
But nobh' words and excellent intentions 
on th(‘ ])art of the imp('rial Go\^eiJiment 
have, for more than a century past, loo 
commonly been divorced from relative 
action in Russia to give c^mtidence of any 
immediate tenqxTance reform. 

Agrarian relorms. or at least agrarian 
changes, ha\e betai taking j)lace since* 
1909. The Imperial Ukase, ordained in 
cel(‘bration of the Romanoff tercentary in 
1914, that, amongst oth(‘r matters. 
£5,000,000 should be a])})ropriated to 
lound an inalienable fund lor improving 
the lot of the* peasants, and this t'xpendi- 
ture is part ol the Governm(*nt's agrarian 
policy a policy direct(‘d at the abolition 
of communal ownership and the establish¬ 
ment of small peasant pioprietorshij)s. 
Two other iti'ins in the (iovernment’s land 
programme are : (1) the removal, of small 
holders from thic kly y)opulated districts 
to districts favouiable to agriculture 
where there are fewer peoj)le ; (2) the 

settlement of ])easant.s on valuable areas 
at present unoccupied, and yielding no 
revenue to the State. 

Although in the matter of elementary 
education the per(;^entage of girls in the 
primary schools is only about 30, the 
j)olitical and social outlook for women in 
Russia has steadily widened with the 
growth ol the twentieth century. Women 
have been allowed to graduate in medicine 
in Russia, and to practise as fully qualified 
physicians since the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1876-77 ; but in 1914 they were still 
excluded from the higher Civil Service and 
from the Bar, though permitted to study 
law and pass all the examinations that 
qualify for the legal profession. Teaching, 
and employment in the lower branches of 
the Civil Service and under the municipal 
councils, are tlie occupations of many 
women in Russia, while others find employ¬ 
ment as trained chemists, architects, civil 
engineers, surveyors, and electricians. 




THE BALKAN WARS OF 1912-13 


'^O understand the liistorv of tli(‘ political 
* reconstruction of the J^alkan l\‘ninsula 
and the causes of Ihi* warstliat brought aliout 
that reconstruction. vvc‘ must go hack to 
the year i()()8 and note how matters tlaai 
stood in Turk(‘y and in the Europ(*an States 
on her frontiers - states ('manci))aled from 
Ottoman rule in th(’ nineteenth century. 

The Sultan Abdul Hamitl II. had reigned 
siiK'e iHyfr He had set'n Tiosnia and Herze¬ 
govina laki'ii under the protection ol 
Austria, Bulgaria hecouK* a practically 
independent state, and C rete given auton¬ 
omy. Starting with a movement in favour 
of constitutional go\’ernment, he had soon 
tired of that, and afti'r showing some 
soldierly qualitii's in the Kusso-TuiKish 
War of 1<S77. he heeame a recluse, obsessed 
with fears for his own safety and dominated 
in his domestic policy by this obsession. 
As a riih'r and administrator he had utterly 
tailed, centralising tli(‘ powei' in his oun 
hand, and then failing to come to a dt'cision 
on issues of first importance. Shut up 
within the Palace of Yildiz Kiosk, refusing 
to go out except to the most necessary 
religious ser\'ices. Abdul Hamid brooded in 
fear over the ^’iolent deaths of eailier 
Sultans, and distrusting all his officials, let 
the affairs of State remain unsettled until 
he reasonabl\' could attend to them. 

Postponement and delay, delay and p)ost- 
ponc'inent were the rule of the i^orle'. while 
Armenian massacres horrified Europe, and 
unspeakable outrages in ]\Iace- 
« f , donia callerl for immediate re- 
u an s Under the rule of Abdul 

error j j Turkey went into hope¬ 

less decay, and when the war came, w'ent 
quickly to pieces. While the Sultan was 
deciding whether or not bicycles should be 
permitted in Cons-tantinople, the Turki.sh 
ironclads were rusting in the Bosphorous. 
While he was considering the regulations 
for a cafe chantant in IVra, the Powers 
were demanding reforms in Macedonia. 
All liberty vanished in Constantinople 
under the most ingenious and the vilest 
spy system. Free speech and a free jiress 
were not to be thought of even in the 


twentieth c(*ntur\'. d'axes were largely 
farmed, and the abuse's that the farming of 
taxes always brings were consjiicuous. The 
peasant was often obliged to cut down his 
date tree to pay the tribute demanded of 
him. Trade suffei'ed hea\ily, and towns 
and cities once centres of [)iosperity 
dwindled in jxipulation and sank into 
poverty. 

In Ab'KHYionia in i(jo2 came a grt'at 
uprising against the misgovernmeut. and 
the re\'olt of tlie Macedonians, who had for 
years tiojH'd to become part of a 
Macedoni&n gR'ater Ihilgai ia, was ruthlcsslv 
Atrocities stamped out by Turkish troop^s. 

In i()03 Macedonia again was 
in r(*\'olt. and the revolt was suppa'essed. 
as before, with horribly results to the peopde 
of that unhap)py ])rovinc('. W'hole country¬ 
sides were (iestro\’(^d. Dist'ase and famine 
follov^ed, and hundreds of thousands, men. 
women and children died under the sword 
or from sickness and staiA ation. To make 
matters worse* in Macc'donia. Creeks and 
Bulgars were \-iolently opposed, and their 
rival bands engaged continually in mutual 
slaughter. Kevolutionary “Committees” 
added their exec utions upon enemies to the 
common stock of crime. I'jom time to 
time the Powers called on the Sultan to 
effect reforms in Macedonia, luit nothing 
ha]q)ened save the ine\dtable delay. In 
Albania from time to time open resistance 
was offered to the Sultan’s rule, and revolt 
and massacre alternated. Hut the Albanians 
w'ere ne\-er really conquered by the Turks. 

Thus things stood in the summer of 1908. 
Anarchy, massacre, hopeless collapse in 
administration and growing weakness in 
the army were the chief features of the 
Ottoman Empire. While in his palace of 
Yildiz Kiosk, the Sultan still busied himself 
over a thousand and one trifles, becoming 
in his deadly fear of a violent death more 
and more pitiable and dangerous “ He 
trembled at his best troops.” wTote a 
member of the Sultan’s Court, “ .^^hrank 
from trusting his elder sons, his sons-in-law, 
brothers-in-law’—who were w'orthy generals 
—and the officers who had inclination to 
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ser\T him strcngtlicnod by strong j)ersonal 
and family interests 

“ For soiiK^ months befon' the revolution 
the troops hai.! onb^ blank (artridges for 
tlieir rifles. This ste]) was tak(‘n from a tear 
that cartridges fully charged might be used 
against tlu* Sultan himself. Jdkewise. all 
the guns in the forts that could b(‘ tunu'd 
against th(‘ Yildi/ had been spiked, filec- 
tricity was laid on in tlie ])alace. Ihit the 
Sultan, fearing that it might be turned 
against him for regicidal jmrposes. had the 
wire^s cut, and candles exclusi\t‘ly used. 
These lights were stuck on circular pierces 
of cork that iloatc'd on wooden buckets of 
water, 'the watei would be a\ailable t(» 


cope with fire should the crime of burning 
down the palace or any of the Sultan’s 
numerous sleejung kiosks be malignantly 
attempted.” 

It was at this time of fear an(l gc'iieral 
misery, in th(“ summer of T()oS, that the 
" Young Turks.” Irc'sh from Paris, where 
thev had formed an asscK'iation, called later 
the Committee of I'nion and Progrc'.ss, 
accomplished their ” revolution ” in Con¬ 
stantinople. which, for a bried uK^iiK'ut 
])iomised. in the eyes of luu()[)e, tin* 
regaau'ration of Turkey. The ri'\'ohitio]i was 
carri(‘d out (|uite jH'aci'liilly. lm]Mntant 
olhctMS in the 'rurkish Arm\' opened uj) 
negotiations with the Young Turk Icade'is. 

d'hcii pay was in 
arrears, tlu'\' saw 
their arnn be-ing 
ruiiie'd and tliiii 
country dcstroyi'd 
j»K’cenu‘al under 
the* rule ol Abdul, 
aiul they I’esolve'd 
to make common 
I'ause with the 
rcdoi'mers. Army 
corps altei aimy 
corps was won 
ox er to tiu' ^d)ung 
r u r k s , whose 

head(|uarters wcie 
at Alonastir in 
Mae'cdonia. and at 
Sidonika, without 
the Sultan ap])ar- 
e'utly getting any 
inkling ol what was 
hap|)ening. d'he 
d'urkish goviumor 
a t .M o n as t i r- - 
Hilnii Pasha- 
given the {'hoie.e 
of joining the re¬ 
formers or being 
shot, promptly 
went over to re¬ 
form. and then 
deparfed for Con¬ 
st ant inojde to e.v- 
plain to the Sultan 
that the only way 
to deal with the 
revolution was to 
yield to it. Abdul 
finding that all 
his elaborate pre¬ 
cautions for his 
own safety were of. 



ABDUL-HAMID OPENING THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT 
The early years of Abclul-Hauiid's reign were full of promise. In IH'!'?, as shown in an earlier 
chapter, he granted a constitution, and, in person, opened the new Parliament. But the 
Assembly was short-lived, reaction setting in and overcoming the liberty from which so much 
was expected. In 1 tt08, yielding to the pressure of the reformers, the sultan granted another 
constitution to Turkey, and iu December opened the Parliament elected by the people. 
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Progress 


Before 1878. tlieie were not more Ilian 
sixty schools in llie whole ('oimtr\’. at the 
beginning of tlie twcmtielli century there 
W'as an eleiiK^ntaiy school in eveiw xhllage. 
and a secondary sc hool in every tow’n of 
10,000 persons. Solia, the capital, wnth 
its nniversilv and its streets full of busy 
and cron tented people ga\'e proof of the 
new condition of things. P>nt 
tht‘ glaring contrast between 

Bulgaria /'H'I I't'i' ncigli- 

l)()iir Macc'donia, inliabiied so 
extensively by Ium' kinsmen. niidcT the rule 
of the links, was always presemt to the 
Bulgarians. And there' was still one drop 
of hittenu'ss in the' Ibilgarian enp —the' 
snzeraint\' of tlie Sultan, 'ko end this 
suzerainty and release* Macedonia, the 
Bulgarians gradiiallv Iniilt up a strong 
modc'rn army—walh an available fighting 
force of 380.000 nu'n out of a total pojnila- 
tion of 5,000,000. 

St'rvia w’as nndt'r a cloud for some years 
after the murder ol King Alt'xander and 
his queen in the royal jialac^t*, and the 
placing of King Peter on the throne by ihe 
regic ides in i()03. But the rural life of the 
nation was healthy and the peasantry 
prosperous, each man owning his own land 
and each honseliold free from famine and 
want. The one great ambition of the* 
Servian people had been, since its liberation 
in 1878. to make Ser\ ia a great kingdom 
by an alliance with Montc'ncgro, and by 
absorbing tin* old Serb province's of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and the provinc'e of 
Novi-l^azar—a stiij) of land between 
Montenegro and Servia. Austria de- 
stro3’ed these hopes, as far as Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were concerned, but the rest 
of Old Servia, including part of Macedonia, 
were still under Turkish rule, to be con¬ 
quered b}^ Servian arms, when Serx’ia was 
strong enough to take the field. 

Montenegro was always a nation of 
warriors, from the time when an old 
remnant of the Servian nobility established 
itself there in 1389 to escape 
the Turkish yoke. Prince 
Nicholas, its ruler, had never 
yielded to the Sultan, and his 
daughters, married in the royal families 
of Russia, Italy and Germany, helped to 
maintain the goodwill of Europe to this 
tiny state of 500,000 people. 

Greece had failed so lamentably in the 
w^ar of 1897, realised the advance 

it had made, and the re-awakening of 
national spirit within its borders in the 
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twentietl 1 century. How' much the change 
had been due to its Prime Minister, M. 
Venizelos. c'an never be told, but it is 
certain the debt is considerable. The 
wretched rule of the Turks in lipirus, the 
sufferings of tlie (ireek population in 
Macedonia, and the desired union of Crete 
with Greece* were a constant S])ur to 
military artivitx’, foi’ ck'arh' only b\’ force 
of arms could union with their kinsrnt'n in 
these regions bt* estalilislu'd. A British 
naval mission, iin iled b\' the (bc'ck 
(iovernmenl, did muc'h for the re-organisa¬ 
tion of the Greek na\ v, and French naval 
offic'crs ga\’e valuable assistance. As for 
the armw in a little more than ten yc'ars its 
character was c-hanged as the war was to 
prove. But the old. long-standing fc'ud 
with Bulgaria had to be endc*d before 
(ireece could enter with an\' ho]H* ol 
success on a war I01 the liberation ol 
pirns and Macedonia. 

The re\'olution of the Young Turks with 
their ('ommittec* of I'nion and Progress at 
('onstantinople, so far from bringing nc'w 
health and slrc'ngth to Turke\', simply 
hastened the break uy) of the Ottoman 
Enijiirc* in Kuioyx', and brought 
('urtaihnent c)f its dominions 
in Africa. No sooner had 
Abdnl Hamid gi\'en his ap- 
jiroval to the* revolution than Austria- 
Hungary formally annexed Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, dc*s)nte tlu* P>erlin Treaty of 
1878, and Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
jiroclaimed himself T.sar ol his dominions, 
and declared his country an indeyiendent 
kingdom. In 19x0, Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro fcdlowed the example of 
Ferdinand, and also proclaimed himself 
king. In the same* year that remarkably 
able man, M. Venizelos. the Prime Minislc'r 
of Greece, sounded Bulgaria as to a joint 
alliance for the pacification of Macedonia, 
and for the ending of the old hatred 
between Greek and Bulgar. The weak¬ 
ness of Turkey was demonstrated to all the 
w'orld in 1911. when Italy seized Tripoli, 
and by March. ic)i2, Servia and Bulgaria 
had formed an alliance, which wms speedily 
followed by the much needed alliance 
between Greece and Bulgaria. Servia not 
only wanted to bring the Serb population 
in the district of Novi-Bazar and in 
Macedonia under its authority, but it was 
also anxious to gain an opening on the 
Adriatic. Bulgaria, apart from the libera¬ 
tion of Macedonia, was determined to win 
Thrace and extend its borders to Salonika. 
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Greece was longing to wipe out the 
memories of the war of i8()7, and to drive 
the Turk out of Epirus. Montenegro was 
always ready to strike a blow at its old 
enemy, and all four countries believed 
they had much to avenge, and felt ready 
to do battle with their common foe. 

In August, IQT2. relations were strained 
nearly to breaking point between l^ul- 
Thc i^nd Turkey over the con- 

Balkan d it ion of Macedonia, where the 
I unfortunate peo])le were faring 

eague better under the Young 

Turks than they had fared under Abdul, 
and between Montenegro and Turkey over 
the oppressi ui of Albania by Turkish 
troops. Finally, at the end of September, 
the T^*alkan League of Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro, and (ireece v\'as in working 
order, aiul in all four countries troops were 
mobilised, and active steps taken in readi¬ 
ness for war. In vain the Turkish Govern- 
luent tried to detach (oeece from the 
League. In vain th(^ r()w<'rs ol Euiojk* 
endt*avoured to presei ve peace by impress¬ 
ing the necessity of reforms in Macedonia 
on Turkey, and by warning the F>alkan 
League that no annexation of Turkish 
territory would be ]x.‘rmittcd. Turkey 
was as imj)otent as e\a-‘r o\'er Mac(‘donia. 
and Lord Crewe’s solemn declaration in 
the blouse ol Lords (October 8) “in no 
circumstances would tlic (ireat Powers 
agree to any change in the qiu) in 

South-East luirope “ was unlieeded. (In 
fact, witliin a month—November 8—Sir 
Edward Grey was admitting that “ No 
one will be disposed to dispute the right of 
the Balkan Stales to formulate when they 
]dease tlie terms upon which they will be. 
dispos('d to com'lude ])eace.“) 

King Nicholas of Montenegro began the 
war on Octoix'r (>tli, and at once threat¬ 
ened Scutari, while Greece proclaimed her 
sovereignty over Crete. Servia and Bul¬ 
garia. a week later, presented an ultimatum 
to Turkey demanding the immediate estab- 
. lisliment of autonomy under 
Declaration i 7 ^ii-oi)ean Governors in Mace- 
donia. On October 15th this 
ultimatum was rejected, and 
Turkey, having made peace with Italy, 
witlidrew her representatives from the 
Balkan States, and the dogs of war were 
loosed. 

As far as can be told, the military 
strength of each country at the outset was 
as follows :—TurKey had 198,000 men in 
Macedonia and 170,000 in Thrace. 
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Bulgaria had ;j20,ooo men—of whom 
100,000 were to assist her allies in Mace¬ 
donia, while the rest of the army operated 
in Thrace. Servia had 190,000 men for 
the conquest of Old Servia and a ])assage 
to the Adriatic. Montenegro had 37,000 
men for the taking of Scutari and the 
assistance of the Servians in Old Servia. 
(ireece had 110,000 men for the conquest 
of L 2 pirus and tlie .Egeaii Islands. Greece 
also possessed a navy, wliich kept the 
Turks from sending reinforcements to 
Macedonia through the Aegean Sea, whih* 
the Tiirkisli fl(‘et—such as it was—was 
constrained to sto]) in the Dardanelles. 
The Bulgarian army was k^d by Generals 
Savoff and Dimitriev tlu' former glorified 
in the first war as tlie “ MoUke ’’ and the 
latter as tlie “ Napoleon of the Balkans “ 
(and if Dimitriev failed in the second war, 
it was for much tlu' same rt‘ason as 
Napoleon ultiiuatelv failed). But (ieneral 
Savoff was in many wav^ but Tsar Ferdi¬ 
nand’s dtqnity. 'flic main army ol the 
(iri'cks was under Crown Brinca* (lat<’r King) 
Constantine', with (ieneral Sapundzakis 
('ommanding in hipiius. Tlu'l)est of the' 
- Turkish commanders w'eie 

*^F‘vid Pasha, Zt'kki Pasha. 
\ f Ilassan 'rahsin, and Mahmud 
Muklitar. Tilt' St'ivians were 
led by Crown Prince (ieorgc', and (ienerals 
StefanoN’ich and Yankoi ich. 'fhe Monte¬ 
negrins by Crown Prince Danilo, and 
(ienerals Martinovit h and Vukovit'h. 

Victory was with the Balkan Allies from 
the first, anti on every sitle the Turk w^as 
beah'n. The Bulgarians sw’ej)t all before 
them on their march to Adrianople, win¬ 
ning im]K)rtant victories at Selielu and 
Kirk Kilissi on October 22nd and 23rd. 
The Servians gaim'd an (‘qually important 
victory at Knmanovo on October 23rd and 
24th. and by November 2ntl the whole 
district of Novi-Bazar was in the hands of 
Servia and INTontenegro, and the Turkish 
authority had.given place to Servian Civil 
(lovernment. 

C)n November 5th came a decisive defeat 
of the. Turks at Monastir by the (ireeks and 
Servians ; and four days later Salonika 
surrendered to the Greek arms, to be 
claimed by Bulgaria as her property on 
the followdng day. At the end of Novem¬ 
ber Adrianople was closely invested and 
the Bulgarians had defeated the Turks at 
Lulc Burgas and were at Chatalja. 

But the Bulgarians were now over 200 
miles from their base, and were, owing to 
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the utter neglect of sanitary precautions, 
weakened by disease. Winter was upon 
the land, proposals for an annistice wtTe 
welcomed, and on December ]rd an armis¬ 
tice was signed between Tnrki'v, on the 
oneliand, and Bulgaria, Sei ^ ia, and ]\Ionte- 
negro on the other, (ireece remaintnl ont- 
sicle the armistice and by means of her 
fleet proceeded to occii])y a 
niiinber of the /Ivgean Islands. 
. This Heel had not onI\' kept 

Armistice ^1^^. /Tg(‘an Sea. 

it had carried Bulgarian troops to Thrace 
from Salonika, (iri'ck troops to I^"]^irus. and 
provisions to tin* Serx’ians on Hit* Adriatic 
coast. The signing of the armistice saw 
Thrace and Macedonia and k'jhrus in the 
hands of the Allu'S, save tor the Turkish 
garrisons in Adriano]H(‘, Janina. and 
Scutari, all closeU besiegi'd. On the (jues- 
tion of the fate of tlu'St* cities turned mainly 
the peace negotiations which followed tli(‘ 
armistice. Bulgaria demand(‘d possession 
of Adriano])le and refused to hear oi com¬ 
promise. ('onstantinople became restive 
at the tliought of surrende'ring Adrianople 
to the (Miemw and Kiamil. Sultan Mehnnal 
V.’s JTinu' Minister, was drive n frean ofiliee*. 
Once me)re the* Young Turks, with thenr 
re)mmittee of Union an<l Biogress, e‘ffe‘('te'el 
a revolution, \a/im Baslia beung mur¬ 
dered in the* ])roc(SS, The- ])0])ular e lanmiir 
in Constanlinojile w’as foi’ war rather than 
an ignt)ble surrende'r of .'\dviano]de‘, the* 
armistUc was fu'rct'lv de'nounce'd, anel on 
February ;;rd. K)]/,, war was again re¬ 
newed. 

In the see‘e)nd and last stage e)f the war 
e)f the Allies against 'rurke*v, hostilities 
were restricteel to the sieges e)f Aelrianople, 
Se'utari. and Janina and the Bulgarian 
advane'e on Chatalja —liftv miles w'est of 
ronstantino|)le. Aelrianople w’as the* first 
to fall. In' spite- e)f an actix'c resistance 
on the part of the besiege*d, malke^I bv 
freepient seH'tUs, the Bulgarian troeeps. 
rcinfenxed at the end of the armistice by a 
large mimber of Se-rvians anel 
^enewa reservists, made 

y, their pre])aratie)ns for a granel 

assault em the city. The attack 
began early on February 24th, the 
Servians pressing forvvarel on the wxst. the 
Bulgarians on the north-east. 1 'he* Turks 
fought fiercely, but wxre hofielessly ove‘r- 
matched, and bcfeire nightfall on the next 
day Adrianople capitulated. Shukri, the 
Turkish commander, with 50,000 men and 
600 guns, surrendered, and Adrianople was 
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in th(‘ hands of the Bulgarians. This 
taking of .\drianople is probably the only 
c'ase in modern warfare of the capture of 
a great fortress by oj)en assault. 

It is c'stimated that at the armislic'e the 
Turks had lost i5.o()(), and the Bulgarians 
10.000 men oxrr the sii'ge of Adriano])le. 
Apart from the* capture of this im]:)ortant 
cit\', the Bulgarians made little progit'ss 
towards Constantinojile, and tin* 'I'lirks 
fought with more energ\' in the defence 
of their capital than elsc'where. 

Janina wa> taken by the (irc'eks on 
March 5th- the main army directed by the 
crown Prince (now King ('onslautinc), and 
brought round b\' sea from Salonika, 
cutting the dc'tencc'^ asuud(*r. d'hc* rurk- 
ish (iariUon, under h's^ed Ihisha, num¬ 
bered some* y>,ooo men whc’n thex' sur- 
rc'ndc'red. Tlu* (jrtu'ks, in the* midst of 
rt'joicing at the* succc'ss of their arms, xvci c* 
shortlx' to b(‘ ('iigloomi'd. For on March 
iSth, i()i;). King (it'orge, an e\c(‘(.‘dingly 
popular monarch, was assassinated in 
Salonika b\’ a dipsomaniac - to tin* great 
distrc'ss of the nation. 

S('utari xvas not surrendered till .'\])ril 
22nd, The* rmkish commander, lla^san 
Ki/a, wlio had ])ut up a (hdeiu'e 
xvhi( h had co-^t the bc'sieg('d S(*r- 
« . x ians and .Moiitenegi in^ Ihou- 

sands ot lix’es. wa*. murdeixd 
in the middh* of I'ebruars’, and his place* 
had ]^ec*n takc*n b\' h’ssc'd Ifey, an .Albanian 
chief, xxith as])irations to ruK* Albania. 
King Nic'holas, as the* siege* flrc'xv to its close*, 
was xvanie*d l)V the* Pow'e*rs of I’.uropc* that 
he* xvoiild not lx* allowed to incorj)oi ate 
Se'utari in Alonteiie.'gro, and on April 10th 
an International S(]uadron, imdt‘r \'ice*- 
Admiral Sir (’. Buine*\\ blockadeel the 
e'oast. In the* iTic'antime se*crc*t lu'gotia- 
tions ^vc*l‘e taking ])lact* bctw(*en King 
Nicholas and ICssed B(‘x\ and on April 
22nd the latter capitulated, k-aving the* 
town xvith all the honours of w\'ir when 
the Montenegrins e.*nte*r(*d. 'I'he* sie*ge of 
Scutari exst Montc*negro nearly a third ol 
its army, for the total (*asualties amounted 
to 10,000 men, but the Pow(*rs. decisixa* 
and agrc*(‘d for onea*, insisl(*d that tije toxvn 
must belong to Albania, about to be made 
an ind(*pendent country, and on May fdh. 
King Nie'holas withdrexv his troo})s. 

Before Scutaii fell a seconrl armistice, 
had been made b(*txveen Turk(‘\’ and the 
Allies, and on A])ril 7th, the peace dele¬ 
gates again met in London, as they had 
done in the early truce in December, 
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Kcgotialions ncnv tiirnccl on the question 
of frontiers, 'rurkcy luid lost all territory 
in Europe save a small area west of ('on- 
stantinople, and there could be no question 
oji tlie part of the allies of any of that 
territory being once more ]ilaced under 
Ottoman rule. l>y the Treaty of lamdon. 
May 30th, T()i3. Bulgaria retained Adria- 
p noj)le and Kirk Kilissi. and part 

rartitioa ^vestern d'lirace; Servia, Mac(‘- 

« . (Ionia to Monastir. including 
Old Ser\’ia ; fireete, E(>iriis, 
Southern Mac edonia, and Salonika ; Monte¬ 
negro, an ( xt(aisiou of territory on the east 
and S(_)iith-casi. .'\ll)ania from Scutariato 
C'himara was (Uadaied an autonomous 
state—to th(‘ disa|)j)oin1m(‘nt of (irec'ce 
and MonteiK'gKj, who had hoped to divide 
that countr\ l)et\veen tlaun. The exact 
delineation of trout levs on the exist 
betwec'u the Allies was not conclusive, and 
but a few weeks (‘la])sed after the signing 
of this 'rveaty of Loudon before war lu'ul 
again broken out in the fhilkans, and now 
the r(‘cent allic'S, but am ient enemies, 
W(‘re at ixich other’s throats. IMilgaria 
threatc'ued by Kounuinia on the north, 
engaging witli (ireece and Servia for the 
territorial spoils of Turkey. 

The inteiA'entioii of Roumania en- 
('ouiagi'd S(M\ia and (iic'ec'e, and ihialh’ 
forced Bulgaria, badly worsted, to make 
peac(\ But tlie causes of this second war 
wer(‘ deep(‘i than the hostile attitude of 
Roumania to Tsar iMu dinand. 

Very serious disc'ontent existed in the 
Goxernments of (ireece and S(‘rvia at the 
])olic\' of Bulgaria in the recent war. 
7 'he success of the Bulgarian arms had 
oxershadowed in the Euro|)ean yiress the 
deeds of her allies, and the jaeclominance 
of Bulgaria was not only a source of 
irritation. Init to (irec'ce, it sc'emed, a 
positive danger. Moreover, the original 
sti])ulation had bc'cai that Bulgaria should 
send 100,000 troops to assist the Allies in 
Macedonia, ami this promise ljulgaria 
nc'verkc'pt. With the utmost 
* secrex'v was the extent of the 

eagoe B)ulgarian army in Thrace 

concealed fioin public know’- 
ledge, and while Bulgaria hasteuc'd to claim 
Salonika ' whic h the (ireeks had taken— 
the fact that 45,000 Servians had gone to 
the assistance of Bulgaria in the taking of 
Adrianople, was held of no acxoimt in the 
eyes of the conquering Ihilgarians. So, at 
the end of May, Bulgaria, flushed with it^^ 
triumphs ox'cr the Turks, and confident 
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that its armies were more than a match for 
those of Servia and (ireece. was ready to 
decide by battle the question of the settle¬ 
ment of frontiers and the boundaries of the 
three kingdoms. The districts dc‘sired by 
Bulgaria wc're in the hands of Servia and 
(ireece who had already contracted a 
militarv alliance—and it was evident that 
their conquest necessitated aggressive 
action. IMit Tsar Ferdinand and his 
military' staff rashly assumed that their 
late allies (whom they held in contempt) 
would gwe way before* a fierce onslaught, 
and that this second war would quickly 
I'lid in victory for Bulgaria. 

Speedy success was of the utmost im- 
pcirtance to Bulgaria. For Roumania had 
formulated demands for a rc'ctification of 
frontier bc'tween Silistria and the Black 
Sea. the I'urks might at any time take up 
arms for the recovery of Adrianople, and 
the lV)wers might intc'rvene as tluw had 
done* at Scutaria. If Bulgaria’s claim to 
j)ossc‘ss Salonika was the merc'^t expression 
of confidence in the* power to take and hold 
that city against (irecre. the intervc'ntion 
of Roumania for the* enlargement of its 
The borders at the ex])ense of Biil- 
„ ^ . garia had no higher ground of 

War*' iuslificatiou than the belief that 
its neighbour was too (‘xhausted 
to make* success!Ill resistance, l^oumania 
lor years had becai content to loster its 
trade and inc rease its yioynilation without 
indulging in intc'rnational disjmles. Since 
i8(n it had beem an indeixmdent kingdom, 
and its King. Charl(‘> I., and its Queen 
(known in literature as “( armen Sylva”) 
both of (ierman royal families, were 
jiopular. 

But the Roumanian army had ne\Tr 
been neglected, afld while the yiopulation 
had increasc‘d 50 per cent, in the fifty years 
ptvceeding 1()12 —when it stoocl at 
7,24<S,0()o - the increase of the army had 
also proceeded, so that it was ready to 
mobeflise 650.000 men when required. King 
Charles had adopted neutrality when the 
Allies were at war with Turkey, but he had 
dc'clareil in liis spcxcdi from the throne to 
the Roumanian Parliament, in December, 
ic)i2, that Roumania was an important 
factor in the Juiropean Concert, and that 
when “ the questions raised by the; Balkan 
crisis, c ome to be finally settled, her voice 
will be heard." The time had come, King 
Charles decided, in July IQ13, when the 
y^oice of Roumania was to be heard.—in its 
guns if needs must—for in that month it 
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was evident llial Bulgaria was making no 
headway against Ikm' enemies. 

It was of the utmost imjxntanre tliere- 
fore to lUilgaria, at tlie outset, to prove 
her SLipt'riority over St^rvia and (jieece 
before Koumania could come to Iheii' 
assistance' : and no less before the I’owers 
sliould intervene, l^'or, with the tcxct'ption 
of Scutari, the Powers had sanctioned spoils 
to the victor. But wIk'U. on June ioth, the* 
Ibilgarians under Dimitrie'v (Savoff had 
retiretl from the 
command owing 
to differences 
with the Govern¬ 
ment) attacked 
the outposts ol 
tlu' Servians and 
(ireeks in Mace¬ 
donia, they only 
succeedt'd in 
driving tlu'm 
back to the 

in a i n a r m i e s . 
and two days 

later it was tlie 
Ibilgarians who 
wc‘re on the 

defence. The 
SeM'vians under 
Marshal Ihitnik, 
and the Greeks 
u 11 d e r King 
(' o ns t ant ine . 
s t e a (1 i 1 y ad- 
\anced, and the 
Ibilgarians no 
longer lought 
with the spirit 
the\' had dis- 
])layi‘d against 
the 'J'urks. In 
\’ain the Pjiilgar- 
' ins attempted 
an invasion ol 
S V 1 via, a n d 
strove for some 
signal victory that would give tlii'in 
intiuence when peace was made. Servia 
and (ireec.e were too strong to be over- 
1 lowered. 

On July 4lh the Roumanians were in 
Bulgaria, and a wc'c'k later had occujik'd 
Varna. J^y the 20th of July, Servians 
and Roumanians were converging on Sofia, 
the J 3 ulgarian capital. 'Po make matters 
worse for Tsar Ferdinand, the Turks had 
taken the opfiortunity of reasserting them¬ 
selves, and in complete defiance of the 


Treaty of T.ondon. had calmly re-occupied 
Adrianoi)l(‘ and the surrounding country. 
Bulgaria had no armies to withstand 
(‘ither Roumanians or Turks. Her ruler had 
staked all on the hasty overthrow ol Servia 
and (ireece, and lost. A last attempt w^as 
made on July 25th to dc'ieat the Greeks at 
Semitli, and when, after twx) days’ hard 
fighting, this failed the P.ulgarians with¬ 
drew across the frontier. The Roumanians 
were now at Philii)pipolis on the south cast. 

the Turks were 
at Adrianople, 
S e r V i a a 11 d 
Greece were on 
the west and 
south-west fron- 
tic-rs. Bulgaria 
invaded by 
Roumania, and 
surrounded on 
all side's, wns 
compelled to 
seek ])eace. and 
on ;-5ist July an 
armistice was 
signed. Pc-aci* 
delegates met 
at Bucharest, 
and there, on 
August lolh, 
i()i3, the Treaty 
of Biudiarc'st 
c'nded the war. 
P>y this treaty 
Bulgaria cedc'd 
additional terri- 
torv to Rou¬ 
mania, s(.)uth ol 
Silistria. and re- 
tainc'd a portion 
of Thracc' with 
a coastline on 
t!ie .Fgean Sea. 
Turkey rt'so- 
hitc'ly declined 
■ to give up 
Adrianople and the* adjoining c'ountrw 
in spite of thc' rcMnonstranc'es of tlie Powers, 
and Bulgaria was in no condition to bc^gin 
a third war to rc^gain her former conc]uc*sts. 
No (liHicultic's arose over the frontiers of 
Servia and Grc‘ecc*. both of whom had 
added substantial territoric'S to tlu'ir 
dominions. Bulgaria, to whom in the first 
])lace had been all the glory of the war 
against Turke>\ and who at one time 
threatened, it seemed. Constantinople* 
itself, emerged from this second conflict 
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witli but sliglit advaiitat;!' on its original 
position, and willi all its foimcM' inilitarv 
prowess eclipsed. 

It is estimated that the total number 
of casualties, killed, woundi'd, and dealli 
of soldiers from disease, amounted to no 
less than ^52.000 ; and this in two wais 
U . of ver\' sliort duration. 'I'he 

^ l>id^arians were tlu' lieaviest 

Bulg&ria 1 <‘>' their casualties 

amounte(.l to i.|o,()oo. 'J'lu'Turk- 
ish casualties aie ])iit down at jon.ooo. 
the Serxiaus at 70,000, llie (ireeks at 
JO,000. and the lMoiiteiic\eTins at 12.000. 
It is impossil)le to slat(' the miml»er of 
killed and wounded with comphde ac- 
curacw but tht'S(> fi^mes ma\’ b(‘ a( c(“pled 
as approximatelv and ])ro]i«)rtiona1t‘ly 
true. As to the c(jst in mone\’, it lias lK‘(‘n 


estimated at the liiirve sum ol /2j5.Noo.ooo. 
And here again the lieax iest drain was on 
l^ulgaria, wliose ex})enditur(* is fieiiKul at 
^()(),000,GOO. 'rurkex comes lu'xt witli 
£’80,0(H),000, Servia with £50.000.000, 


The Cost 
of 

the War 


(irei'ce with /25,ooo.ooo. and 
Montenegro with £800.000. 

'Hk' Lowers, liaxiiig derided 
from tlu' first that Albania 


was to be an indepcaident state- lest 
falling under vSlax' inl]iienc(‘ it should be a 
source of danger to .Austria, or it (iia-ek. 


a ])ossible ollence to ital\, an IiittM- 
natioiial (.'ouunission, consisting of r('])re- 
sentalives ol Austi ia -1 lungarw Franea-. 
Geimany, (heat Ihitain, Italy, and Ivussia, 


was apj)oiuted to ('ontrol the country and 
to determine the frontiers until a ruler 
coukl be found lor its people. The in¬ 
habitants who numb(-r bi'tw'ei-n 1,500,000 
and 2.000.000. ai(' hardy and indeiieiulent 
tribesmen, main’ ol them Mohammedans, 
in s])ite of thtdr oft-repeated revolts against 
'I'nikisli rule, others Koman ('atholics 
and Orthodox (irec-ks. Fhe Albanians 
])rop(‘r. claiming d(“scent from the con- 
(jnering soldiers of Ak-xander the (irc-at. 
ar(‘ estimated at 1,200,000. 'ldi(‘ land de- 
vastateil V-v tlu‘ Turks. ra\ ag(‘d by Mon¬ 
tenegrins ami Servians in the- recent war— 
for the Albanians were in arms at the 


The thought of lu-ing made- .subjects 

to King Nicholas or King Ik-tei' 

Albania ” indejnmd- 

ent has no immediate ju'ospec t 
of (Mijoying peace within its bordi-rs. 
.Although it is mountainous, a good 
deal of grain K growji. and cattle 
raising is an important industiw. The 
chief towns are Scutaa i. po})ulation jo.ooo. 
Dura/zo. \hdona, and Koiitz.a. 'I'he 


aiea ol the countrx is about 12.000 scpiare 
miles, and extends Ironi tlie Adriatic 


(Scutari to ( himara) to the- xallex’ ol tlu- 


l>lack Hrin. In Xo\em!)(‘r i()i ;, a So\'e- 
reign was loimd lor Albania in the jieison 
ol LriiKc A\hlliam b'redc-rick llenix' ol 


W'ii'd. Proposi'd b\’ the Lowers, la- was 
willingly acc(‘j)t(‘d by the Albanians, an»l on 
his accession, 111 Kiig. Albania was ]dainlv 
to all the world an iiuh'pendent state. 
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AN EMPIRE OF MANY NATIONAL¬ 
ITIES AND CONTENDING RACES 
By Henry W. Nevinson 


p'ROM its history one ran see that the 
^ nKJiiarclix- of Anstiia-lfiinLiary is not 
so mnch a result as a rc'sidne. It ernhodies 
no eonseious i)nr|)ose or intention, like 
niodern tiermany. Alter its loiii^^ and 
varied annals we ('an hardlx' speak of its 
t(i()\vth. loi' it R'lnains rathei' as a sliape- 
h'ss and almost accidental collection of 
pieces than an oiT;anic and xital whole. It 
is still eiicninhen'd hy the tradition ol 
former /4:>'^‘‘dness in days wIkmi it stood 
hefoR' J'jir()]H' as the Holy Roman Kiniare. 
whose monan li was e(pially the successor 
oi tli(* ('a'sars and the re])res(‘ntative of 
(iod’s leni|)oral ])ower liert' on (‘arth. It 
would he hal'd lor an\ empire to livr* up 
to such a part as that, and the memory ol 
an ohsoleti' /^^niiuUMir which could not he 
inaintaiiK'il has pi'e\'en,led the countrx' 
hitherto Iroin developin,^ aloii.^ tresh lines 
of ja'o.i^ii'ss. 

We can, indeed, hardly s|)eak of Austria- 
Hiiii^ary as a countr>' at all. It lies 
sjjrawliim in the middle ot Euroj)e, with¬ 
out natural limits or IrontitMs; and it has 
no natural characli'r ol its own, thouj^h 
the jiarts of the em|)ire are in touch; and 
it })o.ssesses no colonies or lorei,i;ti s(‘ttle 
ineiits. Almost every kind of sccauM'y may 
h(“ lonnd within its honndaries. In the 
south-wc'st are the Alj^ine ])eaks of the 
Tyrol ; in the .south-east the peat ranges 
and iorests of the ('arpatlhaus. North, 
in Hohemia, and south, in Hosnia, an* 

, regions of jileasant hills 
us ria s interspersed with 

plains. The Alford, or central 
cenery through which th(‘ great 

rivers of Hungary run, is one of the 
largest plains of Euro])e, and the out¬ 
lying province of (ialicia, beyond the 
northern Carpathians, is a vast ])Iain of 
Russian character. As a comjdetc con¬ 
trast to such scenes, you may pass down 


one of the most beautiful and varied coast- 
lin(‘s in the world, from the to]) of tin* 
Adriatic, to the Mouths of Cattaro, and 
still you an* in Austrian or Hungarian 
t(‘rritory, for Austria stretclies out an 
arm to reach tin* sea at Trit‘.ste, Hungary 
does the same at h'iurne, and 
. th(* narrow length of rocky 
shore and mounlnin, called 
Dalmntia. is Austria’s again. 
This di\(‘rsily of seem* makes Austria- 
Hungary one of the most beautiful and 
interesting })arts ol luircjju* for the tra- 
vc-ller, es]>eciall\’ as it is also one of the 
l(*ast known. Ihit tin* dix’ersity of .scene 
is even .surj)as.sed b\ the dix't'isity of ract* ; 
and though this also affords the traveller 
a further interest and'charm, it adds c'on- 
siderably to tlu* ])robl('m of gov’ernment. 

In fact, it is the problem of government, 
and without R'alising the diversity ol race, 
it is im]>ossible to understand what the 
contemjioiary history oi tlu* emi)ire 
means. 1 'here an* (*ight easily R'cognised 
races xvithin the fRantiei’s, and tlu* list 
might be extended to (’le\en. Ol the 
eight at l(*ast five are not merely different 
trom each otlu*r ; they are strongly 
nationalist, and from tinu* to time display 
violent hostility towards one or all of the 
other races with whom they are suj)])o.sed 
to share the glory and government of the 
same emi)ire. That is the worst of an 
empire which has not grown by natural 
energy from the inside, but has bt'en thrown 
together bit by bit as occasion served, often 
by the accident of dynasty or marriage. One 
remembers tlu* well-known ironic line : 

Bella geraiit alii ; lu, lelix Austria, luibe. 

Or, in English : 

By others let the wars waged ; 

Thou, hai)jiy Austria, get engaged. 

Such marriages were successful in adding 
territory, not in adding ])ower. To 
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form a ])icture of tlie result, you 
small portions of the 
Britisli Km])ire all clustered to^u^ther in 
the same country, so that Eni^lish and 
Irisli, iM'ench Canadians and Hoers, New 
Zealanders and Manxmen were livinj^" side 
hy side, without lh(‘ sea to keep them 
f'omfortaldy tolerant and a])art. Such a 
. variety of iu‘oi)les, all dwelling 
. within a small si)ac(‘—Austria- 

‘p f Hunj^ary is only about twice the 

°'****'*^ size ol llu' Ih'itish Islands—adds 
much to a travi'llt'r's int(Mest. Indi'ed, to 
the student ol hkmi, no ])art of Europe, 
not evt'U the IValkan PtMiinsula, is so full 
of \’aried kno\vli‘d^(' as Austria-Hurif^ary. 

Almost every statue of Euroi)ean 
civalisation is found existin£( there in 
lull \-italily—tlu* s(a('ntific and hit^hly 
ediK'ated (h'rman (d \'i(Mma, the mouii- 
taiiH'cr of the 'I'yrol, the Ki])sy of the Hun¬ 
garian jilain, th(‘ anc(‘Stral Moslem of 
Eosnia, tlie Kouinanian descendant of old 
Roman colonists in Transylvania, the pro- 
,e:ressive (Va^ch of Ifohemia, the iinchanj^inK 
Jew of (ialicia, the unha])py Pol(‘, ami, 
iinally, isolated almost in the centre of 
tlu'in all, unrelated to any of them, and 
oiily \(’ry dimly r('lat(‘d to far-off Turks 
and h'inns, stands thi* Mai^yar, surroundeil 
by Sla\'s of various names, and almost 
continually at strite with the Em])eror of 
Austria, who haj)])(‘ns to be also his own 
kiIl^,,^ In the whole Austrian ICnijure, 
almost the only Euro])ean stock which you 
will not find is the Austrian. It would be 
hardly too much to say that such a being 
as an Austrian does not exist. 

We may, liowevei, use th(‘ word roughly 
still for tin' larg(‘ (ierman po])ulation 
whicli forms the ( enlre of Austrian society 
and boasts itself, with some justice, the 
most civilised and advanctal of the many 
nationalities. The.se (lermaiis are the 
natuial successors to the eastern ])rovince 
of ('harlemagne’s old 'I'caitonic Emigre— 
the East .Mark, which warded off the Mag- 

^ , yars—and they number some 

Advanced ~ ' i . .t ■ i 

, j g,000,000, or about a third 

and Civilised < a i ■ < i i 

^ of Austria s iiopulation, and 

.somcdlimg over 2,000,000, or 
about a ninth ]iart of Hungary’s. Till quite 
lately no one waiuld have hesitatiMl to call 
them the* ])rc“dominant race, (ierinan was 
the language, not only of the ('ourt, society, 
and literaturcy but of all official and legal 
business throiigliout the em])ire. It was 
taught in all schools and used in every 
department of the army. No one would 


have thought twice in describing Austria 
as a (German Powti*, and it is naturally the 
desire of the German-sileaking jiopulation 
to keej) things as they were or to extend 
the German culture and influence. 

Hut in recent years the (Germans have 
seen themselves checkc'd, and even driven 
hack, not only by the Magyars of Hungary, 
but by tlie various branches of Slavs in 
Bohemia and the lesser stales, such as 
Styria and Carinthia. The surprise has 
only intensified their Teiilonism. Many 
have embraced the so-called Pan-(iermaii 
ideal, which tries to regaid the cause of 
all the Temtonic jieojiles of the* world as 
one, and would gather the Tcuitons, not 
only of the (ierman and Austrian Emjiires, 
but of Russia, South America. South 
Africa, including the Pxhms. and of Hol¬ 
land and Belgium into a singU* told. A 
lavoiirile scheme ot Pan-(ieiinanism for 
some time ])ast has been an extension ot 
(ierman intliUMici* Ihroiighout the old 
Turkish ])rovinces to the poit ot Salonika, 
or even liy way f)t ('onstaiitinople itself, 
where (iermans alrc'ady number some 
40,000, to Asia Minor, and liy a German 
_ . . railway to Bagdad and the 

? Persian (iulf. 1 ^\' this route 
c us nan hojied to find an outlet 

toi‘ the (ierman ineii'ase m 
lands where th('y would not lose their 
nalioiialily, as they do in the I’uited 
States. At tie monu'iit i‘\'eiits are 
against the scheiiu', but it is a thing to 
be remembered in c-stimating the ])i()b- 
abilities ot Austrian jiolitics. It is the 
ultimate goal ot tlu' “ Drang nacli Osteii,” 
of which wt* have lieai'd so much. 

For the lime, however, these more 
ambitious designs bav(‘ l)een chc'cked, and 
tlie Austrian (ierman is ligtiling lor (rxisl- 
ence in his own country rattier than for 
distant Pan-(ierinanism in IIk* Ihilkans or 
Asia Minor. For some ten years jiast lie 
has been brought into sharj) and continual 
conflict with ('zi^chs, Magyars, and Ita¬ 
lians, in turn or togetluM'. It is jiartly a 
religious quarrel, and the cry of “ Freedom 
from Rome ”—“ Los \'oii Rom ! ” is one 
of the jiarly’s watcliwords. Ihit many 
good Catholics belong to the movement, 
too, and tlie conflict is, before all things, 
a matter tif race or nationality. For some 
years past the section that looks to 
(Germany rather tlian Austria as its 
national fatherland has been growing, and 
allegiance to the Hohenzollern of Beilin 
rather than to the Ha])sl)urg is openly 
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exp^rcssecl. To unite the German j)ait of 
Austria to the rest of Germany is an 
obvious thou/:;h futile device. P»ut f(»r the 
position of Tioliemia, perha|)S Bismarck 
might have tried to realise it. 1-5iit he knew 
that Bohemia made the thing imj)ossil)le. 
Probably an ecjual obstacle lies also in 
the very different nature of the South 
German from the Pi'ussian. For th(‘ South 
German of Austria, if hss j^rinfully edu¬ 
cated and disciidined to a certain kind of 
capacity, has feir more freedom and charm 
of nature, and far more imaginative* ])ower. 
Nor does his neighbour, the South German 
of Bavaria, find life under Prussian leader- 
ship exactly enjoyal)le. 

So the Pan-German of Austria is now 
standing in o})position to tlie chief forct*s 
at work in his country. P(*rhaj)s the 
strongest, as wc'll as llie most recent, (h 
these forces is Pan-Slavism, ft is a similar 
movement, but less conscious, less wealthy, 
and devoid of organisation and jiractical 
aim. It is a dream of distant unity, like 
the Russian movement of the same name - 
a feeling of common biotherhood rather 
than a jiolic’y with a ])rogramme. Cer- 

tainly it has tlie strength ol 
The Slavs f r 1 J .1 

Weakened by taking tl.O 

Division Ausrui-Hungary nmnardiy as 

a whole, tli(* Slavs jirobably 
outnumber all other races l)y at lea.st two 
millions. But, as usually hajijiens among 
Slavs, they are weakened by division. The 
Czechs of Bohemia, tlu* Croats, the Serlis, 
the Kuthenians, the Slownes, the Slovaks, 
the Dalmatians, and the Poles, though all 
of Slav origin, now in many cases form 
scjiarate nationalities, and even in lan¬ 
guage they are oftt'ii uiiintelligilile It) each 
other, though their langiiages are akin. 

They are also divided by rt'ligion. I he 
great majority, such as the Czechs, the 
C'roats, and tlu* Poles, are Catliolic ; while 
the Serbs and many of the Southern Slavs 
remain Orthodox, following the same rites 
and doctrines as the (ireek and Russian 
Church. The Pan-Slavist ideal in Auslria- 
Hungai y is the formation ol theeiujiire into 
akindof confederacy of stales in wliieli the 
Slav would jn edominate. At one time, like 
all Pan-Slavists, they looked forward to a 
Slavenijiire under the suzerainty of Ru.ssia. 

But this ideal has be(*ii dimmed by 
the overwhelming defeat of Russia in 
the East and by the cruel reaction 
of her own government against liberty. 
At the jiresent time the Slav claims are 
for separate nationalities. Tlie Croafs, 


gatliered round their old capital of Agram, 
live in violent jM'otest against the dornin- 
aiici* of the Magyars in the kingdom of 
Hungary, to which they Ix'long. They are 
nearly all ('atholi(' ; in kict, the name 
Croat is used ninong the Soutlieru Slavs 
for Catholic just as tin* nami* of.Servian 
signifies Orthodox or (ire(‘k Church. They 
p boast a liiu* history, claiming to 

r*'*-K*^ A Southern Slavs, 

s &nd Moiitc'iu'griiis, nevt‘r 

uermans Indeed. 

they are tlu* only Slavs in Austria-Hungary 
who have estaldished souk* right to 
nationality, except tlie('/e('hs of Bohemia, 
and,inquit(‘ n'cent years, perlia])slhe Rou- 
maniansof 'fVansN'lx'ania. wholiave Ix'come 
an even more j)ainliil thorn in the side of the 
Magyars. l)(‘('aiisc then* is always a danger 
that Roninania may adopt tlu'ir eanse. 

But of all the Slavs in the empire, tlie 
Czechs are 1)\' far the strongest and most 
advanct'd. Their (avilisalion is historic, 
and their nations long hi'ld a high ])lace 
in Europe. But tlu* (iermans have lieen 
their fo(*s from the l)i'giiining. and tin* feud 
eontinues with \'iolence to tlu* ])resent day. 
Till some thirty years ago tli(*re seemed 
(‘Very chance that tlunr nationality would 
iH'eorne absoiTc'd niuka' (icainan language 
and manners. Tin* national movement 
began with the revival ol tin* national 
laiigiiagi*, as also ha])]M'iU‘d in Hungary, 
and is hajipeiiing in Ireland now. It is 
slrang(* that a literary and academic 
l)(^ginning slioiild liavc- taken so de(*j) a 
liold on the ]) 0 ])iilae(‘ that (u'rnian is now 
a language under a ban and tlu* contest 
l)etween the jH'oples is |x rpetnal. 

As long ago as icSS() Bolu'inia W(.)n the 
])rivilt*ge of spec'ial law courts and uni¬ 
versities. together with tlu* ri'cogihlion of 
her language as offieial, thongii this right 
was again withdrawn in when the 

Czechs were endeavouring to introdiiee 
Czech words of command into the army. 
This feud against the Pan-(iermans has, 
, in fact, continiK'd ever since, 
Bohemia with es])ecial fury 

Demands a ^n igoi, again ill 1()()4, when 

Kingship .rniv(*rsity was 

closed (Ui account of it and the (jermans 

retaliated by smashing ^ up Kubelik’s 
concert-hall at Linz ; ami again towards 
the end of igoS. when martial law was 
proclaimed in Prague at tin* vvvy time of 
the empenx''s Diamond Jubilee. The 
Czechs now demand a rt^storation of 

the old separate kingshij) for Bohemia 


Bohemia 
Demands a 
Kingship 
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on the same! Ilmihs as Hiiiii^ary’s kingshij), siMions question, and on Hie questions 
and it is very jirobabk’the eoneession will of tlie tariff and the army the (U'adlock 

be granted by th(‘ coronation at Prague lasted year alti'r year. In i()0() tli(j 

eitlier of the piesent old ('in]H‘ror or of einjxa'or thieatc-ned to sus])end tla^ 
his successor, the (down Princi' I'ranz constitution. In Kossuth, son 

Ferdinand, who is an enthusiastic ( atliolic, of the famous Hungarian liberator of 
, and has also a ( zecli wifi' in TS.4S, and leadei* with ('omit Aj)])onyi of 
ungary s marriage. 'I'lie the Magyai Nationalists, deniand(‘d abso- 

Austria^ estinniled numl)er oj (.'zeclis lute sc'paration, c'\ce])t for the bond of t he 
in tlK' t'lnjiiri' is about six crown. In tlu' next y(‘ar a. complete' 
million, or nearly a quarter of tlu' ])opu- disintegration of the' e'lnpire si'eme'd prob- 
lation of Austria jirojiea. P>ut more' able, and the' Kossuthites insiste'd on the' 
serious lor Ausliia e've'ii than Holu'uiia’s use e)f Hungarian worels e)f command and 
nationalism has bee'ii the' preilonged the- e'm[)loymt'nl of Himgmiaii olfie’ers in 
disagiee'inent with Hungary. the' Hungarian re'ginu'iits of the I'egiilar 

\\\.' iie'eel not go back to the cruel army, net mere'ly in the' Honve’d. or local 
repre'ss.on ol Hungary unde')'He'vnau alter Hungarian militia, corie'Sponding to the 
the re\'olutionarv chaos of j8.pS, whe'U the' Austrian militia, or Landwe'hr. The' 


present e'm])e'ior came' to 
the lliioiu': in.ir tei the- 
re'storation eif the' con¬ 
stitution ill i8()i ; nor 
even to the' “ Ausgleich,” 
or Compi'omise' ol nStij. 
by whie'.h l U'iist lio])e'd he' 
had arraiige'd a workable' 
system of unity in separa¬ 
tion. In 1<S()7 the'struggle' 
wa^ reiu'wed, chiefl\ on 
the Hmiganaii elemand 
lor a .'>e'paratt' tariff and 
sepal at ion 111 eoninu'i cial 
affairs. It resnlte'd in a 
ceinqile-te bloek in the con¬ 
stitution e'xist ing be'tweeii 
till' two countries. 

Hy that constitution 
there is an Austrian P.1,1- 
liame-iit ol two Honsi's — 



FRANZ FERDINAND OF AUSTRIA 
Tlie Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the 


e'mix'i'oi conce'elt'el the' 
a))])oinlme'nt of Huii- 
gariaii ofiiet'is and the 
use' of national einble'ins, 
but sti'adily re'hiseel the* 
use ol the' Hmigai’ian 
word of command as 
de'stroying the' unity ol 
the' army. So the' de'ad- 
lock on the' tarilt anel 
army e'ontinue'd, the’ 
Hungarian Parliaine'iit 
going so far in IU03 as 
lo reluse' taxe'^ and 
re'crnits. The' emjieror 
smnmoneel the- sit-ealh'd 
('oa.lition to \’ie'iina, 
but 110 terms (‘ould be' 
arrangi'd. In the- lollow- 
ing ye-ai. ipob. the 
(oalitioii was a]lowe*el 


the rjipel i louse, largely of the Austrian Empire was assas.si- p, 

luTwlilary. aiKlaUcMci.s- dition tlial il <U,1 n..t 


rath ol elected representatives ; and tiini' 
is a distinct Hungarian Parliaine'iit ol .1 
House of Magnate's, cliielly hi'ie'ditary, 
and a House ol elee-ted reineseutatives, in 
which the Magyars ha^’e.‘ hitherto st'cured a 
majority, though tlie'V are not a majority 
ol th(' iiequilation. Both Ikniiameiits send 
“ Delegations ” eil sixty members t'ach 
to sit alternately at Xhe’iina or Buda- 
])t'st, tortile arrangement ol the common 
financial burdens. 'I'lie' Delegations may 
vote together ; Init they sit sc'jiarately, 
and do not debate together. 'J'heenqH'ror- 
king can jiersonally vi’to all Bills passed 
by either Parliament ; and lie ajipoints 
the Ministers himself, apart from the, will 
of the majority. Sucli a system may 
obviously lead to a deadlock on any 


oppose a measure 4 or manhood suffrage, 
all mah'S over tweiity-lour. This was 
carried largely by Jhe emiieror’s ])ersonal 
influence, acting through the jiremier, 
Baron V(»n Beck, an honourable statesman, 
who also succeeded in I'liding the tt'ii years’ 
quarrel over the' tarilf by a commercial 
treaty with Hungary, in 1907. Under this 
P trc'aty, ('ach state was granted a 

National Hungary 

Quarrel 

expenses for war, defence, and 
foreign affairs. A court of arbitration 
for future' elisputes was alsei instituted. 
1'he que’stion of the we>rd eif command 
in the army was he'ld ejver, and was 
not definitely settlc'd till a later time. 
The Magyars are, in part, very much 
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occupi(^rl by tin* Slav mf)voin(_-n1s diivc'ti'd 
against tlicin in Croatia and Transylvania, 
and by their own endeavours to retain a 
niaiorityin their Ihirliainent I>y one dev ice 
or anotiier under manhood suffrage^. W'ilh 
this object th(’y framed a Jhll in l)y 
which a fairly rich Magyar’s voir will 
count as al)out thirty to one against the 
Slav ]H'asairt’s. It is signilicant that in 

the Austrian Reichsrath __ 

the first a])])eal to the 
]H“Oj)le uikU;!' manhood 


they were not intended to work. Nothing 
was further from the thoughts of tht' two 
most interested Powers than a reformed 
and resuscitutc'd Turkey. I hey were 
onl}^ wailing lor d'urkey to rot till she 
dro])})ed, and in the meanlimt' they 
o])])osed any geiiuiiK* relorm on the 
ground that the integrity (jf the 'furkish 
lunpire must never be mlringed. 
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IN THE AUSTRIAN CAPITAL 


THE HEART OF VIENNA 

'rJiL‘ leal Valiii' of this 
]dirase was shouii in the 
I'arly summer of i t)o<S when 
Count von Aidirimlhakwho 
Ijad lately succetaledCount 
(ioluchouski as Foreign 
Ministm- in Austria, sud¬ 
denly tn'oposed to ext mid 
the Austrian, or rather 
Hungarian, Cidlway from 
till' troiitierol Herzegovina 
llirough the Sanjak ot 
Novi P>azai' to the Turkisli 
I r on I i e r t o w n of M it ro vi t sa. 
b’y this line Austria would 
at once ojien for herself a 
route to Salonika without 


Schottengasse and Wahringerstrassc, two of the chief thoroughfares (putting territory Ullder 
in Vienna, the leading city of Austria, are shown in the above illustration. ' ' . ... 


1) en watching the decline of Turkey into 
apparent ruin with peculiar attention. As 
one of the two most interested Powers,” 
she liad combined with Russia to imih>se 
various schemes of reform ui)oii the sultan, 
es])ecially in regard to Macedonia, wliei e the 
wretchedness and persecution of the popu¬ 
lations had become a scandal to Kuroi)o. 
But the schemes of reform did not work ; 


; auovc iiiusTraiiou. i j i i ii i 

lier own cordrol till she 
entered Turkey herself. It was a daring 
pro])osal, hut l^^ussia countered it by sug 
gesting another railway, from the Danube, 
throughServia. the Sanjak andMontenego,, 
to Scutari and the Adriatic, thus binding 
together the Serb states and giving them 
egress to the sea independmit of Austria. 
To such a sell cine, after her own pro¬ 
posal. Austria could only assent with a 
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sardonic smile, and so the matter rested. 
But suddenly all deep-laid plans and 
darkdesif^ms of Austria, as of other Powers 
regarding the Near East, were overturned 
by the Young dhirk Rc'volution of July. 
1908, a revt)lution conducted with skill 
and moderation, that won a brief and 
quiet impermanent success. Unhajqnly 
. . , succ('ss was just the last 

Tk* ^ thing that the two most 
Ihwarted PoNvers desired in 

ucsigns l^yokca 

forward with a])j)re]iension to a terrible 
combat in sliarm^^Mmt the Turkish Ernpin^, 
but it would be a still more terrible thing 
if no one was to ^ct a s]iari‘. 

The details of the arrangement are, 
naturall\', obscure. We only know that 
there wert‘ meetings between Baron von 
AtMirciUhal, M. Isvolsky, the Russian 
Ft)reign Miiiisti'i’, and Signor d'ittoni, the 
Foreign Minister ot Italy, and that in 
Se])teinber, Prince Ferdinand ol Bulgaria, 
an Austrian by bii th and (‘ducation, visited 
Budapest and was receixed with royal 
hoiiouis. On October 5th, Prince Fer¬ 
dinand, almost certainly at Austria’s 
suggestion, jiroclaimcal himself tsar of an 
indeiH'iuh'iit kingdom, owing no fealty to 
Turk(‘y and no tribute* for Eastern Rou- 
melia. On the following day, Austria 
formally annexed the Turkish ju'ovinces 
ot Bosnia and Herzegovina, whicli slu* had 
been allowed to oce'n])y and administer by 
the Treaty of Beilin since* 1878, 

“ The rights ol our sovereignty,” ran 
tile proclamation. “ are e\te*nde'd to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Among the* many care*s 
that surround our throne, eare lor yoiu’ 
material and spiritual welfare shall not be 
the! le'ast.” At the same; time, a share 
in the legislation was jiromised, together 
with equal rights be'lore the law, and e*qual 
jirotection lor religion, language, and 
raee. The* Austrian troo])S which had 
been allowed to ])olice the Sanjak of 
Novi Bazar, a long, Turkish strip of lanel 
lying betwee*n .Seivia and 
Montenegro, we‘re also with- 
„ drawn, nominally as compen- 

Terntory Tmkcy. The conces- 

siem was valueless, for if those Serb states 
on either side of the Sanjak were hostile, 
Austria could not hedd it ; and if they 
were friendly, she could re-occu])y it 
without effort. But by the annexation 
of the two provinces, Austria toie uj> the 
Treaty of Berlin, insulted Turkey, and 
exposed the Young Turk government to 
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extreme danger from the probability of 
war, l)esides irritating Servia and Monte- 
negix) .almost beyond endurance. 

There are nearly .^,0()0,(){)0 Servian 
Slavs in the annexed i)rovinces. Less 
than half the ])oj)ulation is Orthodox - 
the rest being Catliolics or Mohammedan 
descendants of Serbs early converted by 
the Turks; Imt all of them an* .Servian by 
race, desctmdants from subjects of the 
old Servian Em])ire that was d(‘Stroyed by 
the Turks at the (‘ud of the fourteenth 
century. 'I'he annexation cut the Serb 
race in half, ami absorbed about a third 
of it. Servia saw lu'iself also cut off 
hop(‘lessly from the s(“a and from her 
heroic kinsmen in Montenegro. The Ser¬ 
vian army wa^ at that time very small, 
])robably not mon* than 200,000 of all 
arms, though Servia had lately been 

purchasing new batterit*s from France. 

Austria, in tlu* three jaevious years, 
liad also spent very large* sums in re¬ 
armament, and slu* could ])robably ])ut 
over a million uu*u in the held, including 
the Hungarian Honvt'd. But her troops 
are admitt(*dly ill-assorted and sjdit uj) 

- . , bv nationalist te(‘ling, and in 

Servia s ^ i 

p the vear looq it seemed as 

n , though Serx'ia might declare 

Balance ^ . 

war any day. At the worst she 

could only be absi.abed into Austria, and 
form the nuck'us of a great S(‘rvian 

province, gradually becoming as iiule- 
jiendent as Hungary. At tlu; best she 
might bring Russia into the cf)ntest as 
protector of the Southern Slavs. 

In its ulterior aims ot ('inbarr.assing the 
Reform Ikirty in Turkey by war and of 
restoring the sultan’s coiru])t govern¬ 
ment, A(‘hrc‘nthars coup com|)leteh' fail(*d. 
11 tl u're was a secret bargain between him 
and Isvolsky, it ( ertainlv came to nothing, 
because Sir Edwaird Chey took strong 
ste])s to d(*monstjatc Britain’s friendship 
to the Young Turks, and the Pan-Slavists 
in Russia raised an outcry against any 
possible bargain which would secure some 
advantage like the opiming of the Dar¬ 
danelles to the Russian fleet at the price 
of betraying the Southern Slavs to ” the 
(lerman.” Isvolsky, it is true, addressing 
th(‘ Duma on Christmas Day, 1908, de¬ 
finitely refused to supjiort Servia against 
the Power which had broken the Berlin 
Treaty, but any future designs that 
may have been plotted against Turkey 
w(Te soon left in abeyance. Internal 
friction followed the annexation, especi- 
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ally on llic tjiu'stioii of concessions. No 
international conference was held to give 
sanction to the arrangement, and Austria 
lost very heavily in her large Turkish trade 
owing to the indignant boyccjtt of Austrian 
goods by the Turkish people. In igio a 
constitution was given to the annexed 
j)rovinces ajipointing a Diet of ()2 members. 

It is i)ossible that the annexation was in 
reality a further stej) towards the conver¬ 
sion of Austria into a Slavonic rather 
lljan (ierman Pow(‘r. At all evtnits, that 
will ])robably be its result, and it is be¬ 
lieved to have been lavonred by the 
('rown Prince 1 ’ra.n'/ I'erdinand, who has 
strong Slavonic' sym])atlues. On the other 
liand, we iniisl lemc'jnlx'r that. \v)iat(‘V(‘r 


Moslems, began to leave the country in 
large numbers as soon as the Turkish 
Revolution gave them hope of security 
on Turkish soil. There has always been 
great dissatisfaction l)ecause the recruits 
from the ])rovinces arc* taken to serve 
their time in far-distanl ])ai ts of Austria, 
while troo])s of otlicM* nationalities are 
quartered among the Posnian villages. 

Perhaps even stronger discontent has 
been aroused by the large numbers of 
Catholic churches erecU'd hy (ioverninent 
throughout the country, though not 
much more than .io ]*er cent, of the iu)})u- 
laticm are Catholic. Jesuits and Fran¬ 
ciscans are continually sj>readmg their 
j)ropaganda, and it is an o])en st'cret that 
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the :Pan-Slavists may say. it is all of a 
])iece with the familiar (ierman “ Drang 
iiac'h Osten," and that the annexed 
provinces art' already largely (iermanised. 
1 'hey are filled with (ierman officials; 
all nt'wspapers, exce\)t the German, are 
so rigorously censored that tht'y often 
appear with blank columns ; the forests, 
which arc a chief source of wealth, are sold 
to (ierman contractors; many Slav schools 
havt^ been suppressed ; the Archbishop is 
an Austrian nominee, and even the Ortho¬ 
dox vServians refuse to acccjit the rites of 
their Church from anti-national hands. 

The Bosnian Mohammedans, who num¬ 
ber about 35 j)er cent. t)f the population 
and are Slav by race, though very strict 


they are encouragt'd V)y the Crown Prince 
Franz Ferdinand, who, ])erha]')S. aims at 
converting Austria-Hungary into a 
Catholic Slav Power as a counterbalance 
to the Orthodox Slavs of Russia. 

Thus, (iermanism and Catholicism have 
been thrust upon Bosnia and Herzegovina 
w'ith almost equal persistence, and the 
inhabitants naturally looked for prote'ction 
to their kindred in the neighbouring 
states of Servia and Montenegro, or even 
to reorganised Turkey, which they still 
claim as their suzerain. It must be 
remembered that when Austria was per¬ 
mitted to occupy and administer by the 
Treaty of Berlin, she had to imibilise 
200,000 men, so strong wais the opposition 
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of the inhabitants to a })urpose which she 
called her mission, though the provinces 
had but recently freed themselves from 
Turkish misgovernmt'iit. Knglish tra\'- 
clK-rs have often pointed to the advantages 
of Austrian rule—the ]M)lice, th(‘ growing 
commerce, the excellent roads, and other 
signs of advancement under Ikiron von 

Kallav, who administered the 

_ * i^rovinces for twenty years 

Emperor ^ ' r 

r , . With great a])p('arance of suc- 

Franz Joseph o i A r i 4 n 

cess. But hnglish IravtMleis 

generally take their information from the 
(i(‘rman-s])(‘aking officials, and it is also 
a common mistake of our 1 aci' to supjiost^ 
that man lives by bread alont*. Th(‘ 
hostility to Austrian rule is at th(‘ jiiesiait 
time jirobably as strong as it was at th(‘ 
time of tlie occupation in i87(S. 

W’ith Prague in opcm not, the Italian 
pro\inces d(*ei)ly disturbial, th(‘ PoU'S 
violently indignant at tlie trcMtinent (»l 
their countr^'ineii liy * Austria’s (lerman 
ally, ('roatia and 'rransylvania listless 
under Magyar injustice, tlu' ^Magyars 
themselvi'S insisting on finther demands 
lor indejiendencc. and with Bosnia-ilerze- 
govina in a slate of siege, the ci*lebra- 
tion of the aged tanperor’s Diamond 
jubil(‘(‘, in iQnS, could hardly be called an 
a.uspicious occasion. 'Ti't, in all Ibiropi' 
then? was probably no man more widely 
resiiected than Franz Josej)h. It was 
not merely that lu* had reigned lor sixty 
years witliout open scandal. A man of 
no gneal intellectual powi'r or gilt of 
foresight, he had, within the rigid limits 
of Austrian Court hie, di^voted Jjimself 
to th(‘ tasks that lay before him with an 
obstinati* tenacity that failuri'S and dis¬ 
asters made tragic, l)ut could not sliaki*. 
The mysterious death ot his son and the 
—. „ , assassination of his wile cast 

p . f a deep gloom over his])rivate 

while the loss (»1 nearly 

all Ins Italian ])oss(*ssions, tin* 
annihilation of his forces by Ih ussia. and 
the collapse of Austiia’s old leadershij) 
among the German vStates, were jniblic 
disasters that few dynasties could survive. 
Vet neither grief nor disaster turned him 
from the fulftlnumt of duties wliich 
destiny laid upon him, and long ex¬ 
perience had endowed him wath a kind of 


instinct for discerning the right moment 
to yield or to remain firm. How far he 
was aware of his Foreign Minister, l^aron 
von Aehrenthars. smlikai action that 
convulsed luirojx' with a])prehension in 
lht‘ autumn ot KjOcS, wi* cannot yil 
say. The stroke was so unlike the 
(Miijieror’s habitual restraint and modera¬ 
tion tliat it encouraged tht* l)elief in his 
temtiorary ridiienu’iit from affairs and 
his delegation ot authority to his succi'ssor. 
'J'hat report has bi'en contradicted, and 
one can only liojie that tlu' taid ot a long 
and worthy career will not be marked by 
dangerous Juno])(‘an complications whii'li 
Austria’s action will ha\a' chu-tly contii- 
buted to bring about. 

What will ha}i})iMi at tlu' aged em¬ 
peror’s death has long bi-en a ciaitral 
])roblem ot international politics. M. 
Milovanovitch, the Servian h'oieign Min¬ 
ister, while protesting against .Xustria’s 
attianpl to shatter th(‘ Serb nationality 
by amu'xing tlu' i>ro\’inces. said in J an nary, 
i(^o(^ . “ Austria-ffnngary is not a F.ither- 
Problem rathi’i' a pi i^on of 

ofthc numi'rons nat ionalit ii‘s all panting 
„ . to (‘sca]»(“.” riie (lest ription is 
singularly apt. As I ha\-e tried 
to show, lh<‘ t'mpiri' is hardly even a geo¬ 
graphical (\\]>ression. Xevei was a great 
power less homogeiU'ons or moK* savagi'ly 
torn by contending races. It is natural 
to su])])ose that with thi' de]>arture of 
the man who has so long held the 
com})onent parts togi'thi'r, how(‘ver 
loosely, a general (hsrui»tion will ensue 
and the whoh' fabric ol th(' ('inpire 
colla])Se. Hut it would bi* unwise to 
j)ropiiesy any such late. Austria-Hun¬ 
gary has sur\'ivi‘(l s(; long that in all 
likelihood it will'^M) on surviving, if only 
by habit. Besides, a disruption would 
imj)ly the isolation of many enfec-bled 
nationalities. 

Patriotic as Czc'chs and Magyars and 
Scabs and (Germans may be, wlien it 
came to the jioint thc‘y might very 
likely prefer to hang togethc'r rather 
than enjoy a .sliort-lived separation at the 
cost of ultimate and ])er[)etual absorption 
under the grinding imperialism of one or 
other of tlieir jiowcrful neighbours. 

Hi;nkv W. NI-VINSON 




LATER EVENTS IN 

N spite of much internal agitation over 
the question of the franchise in 
Hungary, and of repeated turmoil in the 
Hungarian Chamber, the dual monarchy 
in later years had enjoyed an era of peace, 
and the Emperor Francis Joseph I., 
whose reign began in that year of revolu¬ 
tions, 1848, hacl long outlived the troubles 
that once beset his throne. In 1914 the 
Emperor, then in his 84111 year, had to 
suffer the loss of the heir apparent, Prince 
Franz Ferdinand, who, wit h his ( onsort, was 
shot dead by a Servian assassin at Sarajevo 
on Juiu! 28111. This crime was associated 
witli the unrest prevailing amongst the 
various races and kingdoms that mad(‘ up 
the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 
How wide and nuiTKMous were tliese 
differences of race may easily lie under¬ 
stood when some statistics of 1914 are 
grasped. According to thes(‘ statistics, 
the people of the dual monarcln' ini'liided 
in Austria 9,000,000 Germans, 6,000,000 
Bohemians and Moravians, 4,250,000 
Poles, ^L.l^^>.ooo Kuthenians, 1,200,000 
Slovenes, besides smaller numbers of 
Italians, Croats, and Servians ; while in 
Hungar^’ there lived 10,000,000 Magyars 
(Hungarians), 3,000,000 Roumanians, 
2,000,000 G(‘rmans, 2,000,000 Slovaks, 
1,500,000 Croats, and 1,000,000 Servians ; 
besides a certain number of Italians. 
With so mixed a population there isnaturally 
('onsiderable variety in religion. While 
the Roman Catholic Church embraces 
about 80 per cent, of the peo]de of Austria, 
and just over half of the people of Hungary, 
and its numbers are estimated at more 
than 37,000,000, there are also 3,500,000 
ot the Greek (Tiurch, over 4,300,000 
Lutherans, ('alvinists, and other Pro¬ 
testants, more than 2,000,000 Jews, and in 
Bosnia - Herzegovina 500,000 
Racial Mohammedans. To a large 

Differencci extent the electoral districts for 
the return of members to tlie 
Lower House of the Rcichsrath at Vienna 
are formed on the basis of race ; and as 
the franchise was extended in 1907 to 
every male citizen who has resided for a 
year in his district, and is not disqualified 
by crime or poverty, the number of 
parliamentary groups, in addition to tlie 
Social Democrats, w'lio admit no racial 
distinctions and are international, includes 
German Liberals, National Liberals, 
German Conservatives, Anti - Semites, 
Poles, Ruthenians, Young Czechs, Old 
10 
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Czechs, Independent Czechs, Clericals, 
Slavonians, and Serbo-Croats, Bohemian 
Conservative Feudalists, Moravian Central 
party, Italians, and Roumanians—the 
main conflict for vears raging between the 
('zechs and the Germans. Hungary, with 
its Reichstag (Upper House of Magnates 
and Lower Houses of Representatives) has 
also its own racial difficulties. Croatia 
and Slavonia, though part of the kingdom 
of Hungary, have their own Diet, presided 
over by a Ban, or Lord-Li(‘utenant, and 
43 meml)er.^ of this Diet are 
„ * . sent to tl ie Hungarian Reich- 

^ .... .. Stag, where, invariably, thev sit 

Constitution . - ... . 

in opposition. Another group 

in permanent (opposition was the Independ¬ 
ence party. l("d by the late M. IT'ancis 
Kossuth - a son of the revcjlutionary leader 
of 1848 whose death took place in May, 
1914. These national parliaments have 
the fullest pow(^rs in internal matters, but on 
(piestious of foreign policy and for the 
organisation of the arm\' and navy, the 
Deh‘gations. or Joint Commit tef', of Austria- 
Hungary, consisting of 60 iiK'nibers, are 
alone responsible, 'fhree (‘xecutive de¬ 
partments are concerned exclusively with 
the foreign aflairs and finance of the 
dual monarchy and with the W'ar Office. 
Each state makes its own separate pro¬ 
vision for the imperial expenses, and the 
proportion to be contributed is fixed by 
mutual agreement, renewable every ten 
years. A Custom^ and ('ommercial Treaty 
between Austria and Hungary, signed in 
1907, and ratified by the Parliaments of 
both states in 1908, renewed and confirmed 
the agreement first made in 1867, whereby 
the two states are a common territory for 
commercial and (Tistoms purposes, and 
possess the same system of coinage, 
weights and measures. A Court of Arbi¬ 
tration for the settlement of differences 
between tJie two states was also estab- 
lished by this treaty. In spite of exten¬ 
sive emigration to America from the rural 
districts, the population of Austria in¬ 
creased from 27,496,712 in 1906 to 
28,826,00 in 1911, while that of Hungary 
increased from 19,254,559 in 1900 to 
21,030,000 in 1911. The total population 
in 1910 was estimated at 51,340.603. 
Next to Russia, Austria-Hungary, with 
its area of 675,887 square kilometres, is 
the largest empire in Europe, though in 
point of population it is beaten by Ger¬ 
many vvith its 65,000,000 people. 
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GERMANY IN OUR OWN TIME 

THE EMPIRE’S PLACE AMONG THE WORLD 
POWERS & ITS MILITARY & NAVAL STRENGTH 
By Charles Lowe, M.A. 


B y far the most c.f)nsi)icii()us aiul moiiK'n- 
loiis event ot the nineteenth C(‘ntnry 
was the rise of tlu^ new fierman iveieh on 
(he aslies of the Sc'cond Frc'iich lhn])ire. 
T he* \’ietories oi tli(' ^iwit Na]»()leon will 
shine for ever in the pa^jes ot history, 
thoiijj;h the results of thosi- victories have 
all |;one to dust. The t'orsican was a man 
of treiiK'ndons, but of ne.t^ati\'e, power. H(i 
shook all ]{iiro])t' to its foundations, but 
.»ut of its ruins (.‘\'oh’e(l no new j)ohti('al 
^lructure to survive his own fall. Hr was 
essentially a destroying demon, while 
Ihsmart'k. on the coutiary who was to 
succeed him as tlu‘ [)rin('i])al wi(‘lder of 
one-man ]lower in Eurojn* -proved the 
f^aaiius incarnate of creation, 

Napoleon had only escaiied Irom Elba 
and reached the Tuileries with intent to 
make one more* ^i{:;antic effort to crush 
united Europe when Ihsniarck was born- 
seven wt'cks exactly Indore Waterloo- All 
Ju)ols’ Day hajipeiiin^^ to bt' the birthday 
of tin', wisest man (d his time. Litth', 
certainly, did the Titanic Corsican then 
think that, far away, in an obscure hamlet 
of the sandy Mark of ]_^randeul)uiT;, a man- 
(diild had oil that First of April been born, 
endowa'd wdth the power of building; up 
aL'ain what he had cast down, and of 
shivering; his upstart dynasty to atoms. 
All the seas of blood which tlowed at the 

^ , call of Naiioleon had been shed 

Germany s * 


wdiereas the (ierman 


c^rY**-* Empire stands, and piaunises 
to stand, a solid result of the 
tliree w^ars of 18(14, i8()(>, and 1870, wdiicli 
Bismarck found necessary to waige in 
order to unify the German people. Hence 
lie has come to be known as the statesman 
of “ blood and iron,” as if, forsooth, 
omelettes could be made w'itliout e/^^gs, or 
states cemented without the sacrifice of 
human life. If any empire more than 


another, after that of Rome, lias been built 
11]) by a jioliey of lilood and iron, surelv it 
is our own. fnr tlic* long reign of Queen 
\he1oria wais one of almost continuous w'ar 
in one part or another of her world- 
t'lnbracing (hfminions. It might easily be 
shown that w’ithout this iiolicy of “ Vilood 
and iron ” it would ne\'er liave been 

jiossihle to ixiinl to tlie new 

Germany the i’ i’ j. 

n *,1 j c* * (lerman Emiin-c as Ine most 

United States , ' ■ , ,, 

f r momentous erc'ation ol the 

of Europe ,-^.,^tury. It Was 

alter the Eraiu'o-Cn'rnnu War of 1870 this 
mighty empire took th(' j)lac(‘ of van- 

(piished France as the leailiiig, because the 
most powerful, nation on the C'oiitinciil of 
Eurojie; tor after Sedan, the centre of 
political gravit>’ passed automatically from 
Tans to Berlin. Yet even now there are 
but low-Englishmen >cho have a, clcai' and 
just notion as to what sort of a thing 
this new' (ierman Empire really is. 

It may. thendore, be said at once 
that it Is unique of its kind : and that 
it is not an em])ire in the Ciesarian or 
Taineiianian, or Turkish, or Russian, 
or Napoh'onic sense of tlu'. term. It 
would be much nearer tlu' mark to 
describe the (h*rmau Einjiire as the 
“ Ihiited States ” of Europe, w'ilh the 
King of Prussia as their jieiqietual presi¬ 
dent, under the title , ol “ Deulsoher 
Kaiser,” or ” ("icrman Emperor,” for 
” Emperor of (jcrmaiiy fie is not. That 
would im])ly sovereignty ever the German 
peo])le, but William li.’s sovereignty is 
confined to Prussia. It is foi this reason 
that neither he nor his grandfather, the 
first kaiser— in, not 0/, a united Father- 
land—was ever crowned, as coronation 
would carry with it the ideu of imperial 
sovereignty, which is not an attribute of 
the German Em|)eror. Nor aie all Ger¬ 
mans the ” subjects ” of the kaiser, as 
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they are so oltcn called. Every German 
is the subject of his own Landesvater, or 
native sovereign. Thus the only immedi¬ 
ate ‘‘ subjects ” of William IT. arc his 
own honest Prussians, while the Saxons, 
the Wurtembergers, and the Badeners,ctc., 
own similar allegiance to their own respec¬ 
tive rulers, but all enjoy the superin- 
. , cumbent status and privilege 

- . of imperial (jerman citizen- 

p . shij). Another jioint to be 

Frussians 

not receive from the empire a single 
])enny of liis Civil List—about £800,000 
—which is exclusively Prussian, and all 
the ceremonial expenses entailed upon 
him as emjieror are drawn from his 
cojiious stipend as King of Prussia. The 
imperial dignity is an honorary title in the 
strict sense of the term, but the cost ot 
maintaining it is cliet^rfully borne by the 
kaiser-king's sjiecial Prussian subjects for 
the honour of the famil3^ so to speak, “et 
pour les beaux yeux du roi de Prusse.” 

It is ignorance of these and other facts 
essential to a ch'ar comprehension of the 
subject that has caused the German 
Emjieror to lie represented as a kind of 
Frankenstein monster, bearing no resem¬ 
blance to any man or monarch in the 
universe. It cannot be too emphatically 
declared that William II. is not an absolute 
or irresponsible ruler, like, lor example, 
Nicholas IT. of Russia. The best way of 
realising his character as a sovereign is to 
remember that the German Emi)irc is but 
the Eurojican analogue of the United 
States of America, a confederation of 
twenty-five sovereign states—of which 
three, the Free Cities of Hamburg, Liibcck, 
and Bremen, are rej)ublics—under the title 
of “ Deutsches Reich,” with the King of 
Prussia, ex-officio, as its perpetual execu¬ 
tive chief or ])rcsident. Just as each State 
in the American Union enjoys its own 
legislature for the transaction of purely 
state affairs, so a similar system prevails 
_ , in Germany, where each federal 

ermanys bicameral 

Soverer ns Landtag, for legislating 

overeigns affairs not reserved for 

the Reichstag or Imperial Parliament. 
The Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Wiirtemberg, and the Grand Dukes and 
Dukes of the other federal states are 
just as much sovereigns in their own 
territories—just as much “ kings in their 
own castles,” so to speak—as the King of 
Prussia, with the title German Emperor, is 
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in hisown sj)eci3l Hohenzollern monarchy. 
The de])th of popular ignorance on this 
head in England was revealed when the 
Duke of Edinburgh succeeded to the throne 
of Saxe-Coburg-Got ha, by the death of 
his uncle, and when he was written of as 
having now ” taken an oath of allegiance ” 
to the German Em})eror, as if lie had 
become his imi)erial ne])hevv’s Vassal. 

On the contrary, the duke became 
just as much of an independent sovereign 
in (iermany as the King of , Prussia 
himself.'who is (nily “ primus inter ])ares” 
among his fellow sovereigns in the Reich. 
Outside of his own i)articular kingdom of 
Prussia, William IL, as (lerman Kaiser, 
has no more j)ower of interference in the 
civil affairs, say, of Saxony, Bavaria, 
or Baden, tlian the Khan of Tartary. 
Even in the Free Cities of Hamburg, 
Liibeck, and Bremen, tlu? emperor cannot 
step III to exercise the prerogative* of mercy, 
one of the symbols of sovTieignty. 

To talk about th(‘ kaiser as a desjiot, 
an autocrat, an absolute ruler, an iriesjion- 
sible monarch, is to talk nonsense, 'riie 
truth is that both as King of Prussia and 
'Tk ■ • • . as(iermanEmiieror William 11 . 
The Limited constitutional sovereign- 

w-n-” .1 if ^^ 1 ’ a peculiar kind. When 
William II. T. ^ , . .. 

Englishmen speak oi consti¬ 
tutional ” government they mean gov'i'rn- 
ment by party, vvh(*reas the Gt‘rinan 
concej^tion of tlie same .thing is govern¬ 
ment according to a written constitution, 
whether it includes party see-saw or not. 
The trouble with our owai ” gloi ious consti¬ 
tution ” is that it is in tlu; nature of a 
” lex non scrijita,” so that we never really 
know where we are; whereas, the 
Germans always enjoy the immense ad¬ 
vantage of knowffig, so that in cases of 
dubiety or disjiute they simply have to 
turn to the ” Reichsvertassung.” And 
the same remark ajiplies to the Prussian 
constitution, the outcome of the revolu¬ 
tion of '48, when the respective jiowers 
of crown and crowd were very carefully 
defined ; though, on the whole, the balance 
of jKiwer is in favour of the king in his 
right of al)solute veto. 

But as kaiser he has no such right, so 
that in this and some other respects, he is 
not so powerful as the jiresident of the 
United States. The legislative body of 
the empire may be said to consist of two 
Chambers - the Reichstag, or National 
Assembly, representing the German people 
and returnable by manhood suffrage; 
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and the.Bundesrath, or Federal Council, Government remains in power whatever 
rejuesenting the Federal Sovereigns and hapj)ens, seeing that the principle ol gov- 

Frec Cities of the Fatherland. Each of ernment by party does not form part of 

these Chambers has co-ordinate and co- the administrative machinery of any 

equal pcjwers. The assent of both is German state. Nor among sensible people 

essential to the passage of an imperial is there any strong desire for it. National 

law, and any Bill would be blocked by the security is of far more importance to 

veto of either. Apart from these two Germany, as a sort of “ besieged fortress ” 
bodies the kaiser himself, as President of —tousethe words of Moltke 

the Union, has no power to veto an im- —than government by see- 

perial law ; and as Prussian member of M^onl^cK 5 >aw; and the problem ever 
the I'ederal Council he can only command y ijefore the German people 

seventeen votes out of a total of fifty-two. and their rulers is how to combine the 
11 will then ap])ear that, even in the greatest degree of national safety w'ith 
Federal Council, thi; Prussian ])resident the highest degree of individual liberty, 
might easily be outvoted on any question : “Hemmed in,” said Moltke, “between 
as lie was, lor example, in the case of tlie mighty neighbours, we are of opinion that 
Supreme Court of the enqiire, which was we require a strong monarchy.” Moreover, 
h seated at Leijizig Instead of Berlin. A it cannot be doubted that Prince Billow, on 
Bill which is passed by the Reichstag and the eve of the General Election of 1907, 
ap|)roved by the Federal Council becomt^s spoke the popular mind of the nation wlien 
law whether the cmpeior, as King of he said that “ no one in Germany desires a 
Prussia, has v^oted for it or not ; and then personal regime, but, on the other hand, 
the imperial president has no st'parate the great majority of the German people is 
veto power, no choice but to execute the most emjihatically against a party regime.” 
combined decision of the (ierman ])coj)le But while it is quite true that though 
and German j^irinces. But now a word the German peojde do not, as is so often 
as to the Reichstag, or said of them, live under a personal regime, 
of*thc*°*'* National Asembly, of which, or anything like it, it is equally true that 
P . . by the way, the members what may be called the jiersonal power 

^ * are now jiaid, and which of the emperor is very great. In the 

is often described as a mer(‘ “ money jmrely civil and jxditical field this jiower, 
voting and law-assenting machine.” as we have seen, is circumscribed by the 
Nothing could be further from the truth. written constitutions of Prussia and the 
The })ower of the Reichstag to reject empire, and not once has the kaiser-king 
measures placed before it by the Im])erial ever sought to overstep or circumvent 
Government is absolute, and this Govern- the limits set against his arbitrary will, 
meiit has no means of coercing its will. He cannot veto a measure which has 
True, the kaiser, witli the assent of his received the double approval of the 
fellow sovereigns in the Union, may Reichstag and the Bundesrath ; he can- 
dissohr Parliament, but so can our own not, without the consent of his fellow 
king on the advice of his ])remier; and to sovereigns in the Union, declare an 
dissolve a I^ii liament is not to dragoon it. aggressive war, and most certainly tliose 
Dissolutions of the (German Paiiia- sovereigns would never allow their 
ment have always taken the form of a executive juesident to precipitate the 
plebiscite, a referendum, a direct appeal nation into a wanton struggle. Well, 
Irom the j)arty-torn representatives of the then, but what is the nature of the power 
German people to the people themselves, Kaiier kaiser so palpably 

and in nearly all such cases the rej)ly has Master^of**^ exercises ? The answer is 

been decidedly in favour of the Govern- , . that he is the representa- 

ment. Power of jmrse is exercised as egions spokesman of the 

absolutely by the German Reichstag as by German people to other countries ; 
the House of Commons, and the kaiser above all, that he is commander-in-chief 
cannot put a new warship on the sea, or of the army and navy; and that this 
add a single man to the German Army “ Kaiscrliche Herr ” also claims to be a 
without the sanction ol the German people. “ Kriegsherr,” war-lord, or master of 
The list of measures which have been many mighty legions. It is the flashing of 
rejected both by the Imi)erial and Prussian the emperor’s helmet more than of his 
Parliaments is a very long one, but the crown which sometimes tends to dazzle 
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the eyes and bewilder the Gcmuiii nation, the maiuilacture ol soldiers, and in this 
and other nations as well. It is in his respeet she easily sur])asses all her rivals. 
administrative capacity as Krictus- Of these soldiers she kee])S a standinf^ 

hciT ” that the kaiser wields most j)ersonal army of about ()O0,(H)0, wliieh is just about 

power within the eiujure ; while abroad double the stren^dh of what it was a yeai 

he is also comparatively untrammelled or two after the ^reat war ; and in time of 

in the domain of foreign policy. In both war this foiee could be raised to a first 

fields the emperor is entitled by the %htin^^ line of about a million and a half, 

constitution to wield great personal If need were. Ciermany coukl i)ut into the 
ixiwcr, yet he has never abused it or field, from her reserves of \'arious kinds, a 

sought to throw his sword into the scale host ih’ over four millions of highly 

either against the civil rights of his own trained fighting mi'ii. Her standing army is 

people or the general riglits of man as divided into twenty-three army corjis, all 

involved in the peace of the world. as like each othiM* as two jiins 

And the sword of tin* German Emjieror Unae, **^°'^*'* resju'ct of composition and 

is a mighty one—.none more so. The _ . . efficiency, s(» that after a 

“ Gtamian Michael,” with his “ maikd onsenp ion stranger has sei'ii the march- 
fist,” is pcrha])s the most formidable jiast of one of those sii]>erb bodies of men, 

fighting man the world has ever seen ; and lu‘ may be said to have seen tin* whole 

vet he is a pacific one, si'eing that he has (German army. It is. of course, a conscrijit 

not once bared his bladt? lor well-nigh army, though its sizi' is fixed by budget 

forty years, or since his last great set-to law, and hence it follows that, though all 

with the Gauls beyond the Rhine. W'hat- Germans ca])able of bearing arms are liable 

ever else may be said about Germany, it to Nervig it is only the fittest who arc 

must at least be conceded to her cnaiit taken to the colours seeing that the 

that, with all her tremendous armed number of availalde recruits always ex- 

.strength, she has ever been a bulwark of ceeds that of tlu' time-ex])iied men. 

the Euro])ean ])eace. It would be outside the scope ol a sketch 

Since her war with France, Germany may like this to detail llu' organi.sation ol the 

be .said to have become an industrial state (ierman army : suffice to say that it is a 

as compared with the almost purely agri- machine which re])resents more lirain- 

('ultural country which she was before ; work than any other machine ever d(‘vised 

yet her greatest industry is militarism— liy the wit ol man. and that it is just as 
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THE STATELY PALACE OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR AT POTSDAM 


nt’jir as any Imniaii iiistilulioii 

can possibly ho. lUil. tln‘u. as lo its cost ? 
Do wo iioi olton lioai' ot tho tn.j^iiltully 
op]ii‘ossi\'o bullion o( inilitari>ni undor 
wliii'li lilt' ('lorniaii pooplo i^roan as ouni* 
paroil with our own f Wliat aro tlio 

laols ()nr is. that our own military 

ostiinaU'S ior Kio^ (> o.\('oo(lo<l thoso ol 
Dorniany i)y iioarly a million, sloiiini^: lor 
tho I’nilod Kin,c<loni aloiif ; while our 
Army l)iul,ca't loi- the whole om])iio was 
/Jhi,500.000, as compared with the 
/'2(),000,000 of (iormany and tho 
bj7,ooo,()o() of Franco. “ Ali, but then/’ 
_ exclaim tho critic's of militarism, 

Great°- '' h'om tho at'tual cost ol 

'■ tho (iormaii army iu ]>ositivo 

cash, just consider tho blood- 
tax that has to bo ])aid by its victims in 
divert mi;' two ol tlio best years of their 
life from tlu’ir ('ivil occujiations. and thus 
storilisiiii; their lu'oductivo labour ! ” 

Tho answer to this is that what those 
victims lose in. oiu' way they t;ain, and more 
than j:jain, in another. For they return to 
civil life tar better citi/.ens than ever they 
were bcilora — imbued with discipline. 

Orderliness, tS.\s]X*ct for authority, ener/:jy, 
imjiroved jihysiqiie, and other qualities 
whicli soon enable them to make up, and 
more, for the time, not lost, but devoted 
to the service ot tlaur country—a citizen’s 
first and highest duty. It is a great mis¬ 
take to su])i)ose that military service is 
unpopular in, Germany. It may be with 


.some, but with tlu' vast bulk ot the nation 
the army is its most j>o]>ular institution, 
and its oflicei'.-i are readily accorded the 
leadin.g position in soci'ly. In tact, the 
average (a'l'inan ollicer is the' highest tyj)e 
ol the (lerman man. 

Dili the worship of his uniform some¬ 
times leads to strangi' results witness the 
cas(‘ ot an old gaol-bird, called \Oi.gt, a 
cobbler by trade, who dressi'd himself up 
as a ca])tain in tlu' Prussian (hiards, way¬ 
laid a jxirty of William 11.’s liiu-st soldiers, 
and commanded them to lollow him to a 
little town, Kiipi'iiick, near Ih'rlin. The 
soldiers obeyed likt* sheej:) or machines. 
At Kdpenick, the cobbler-captain, saying 
he was the agent of the kaiser, arrested 
the burgomaster, and sent him and his 
lady under escort to Derlin, after w’luch hi^ 
coolly walked away with all the ca.sh m 
the treasury, wliich he had jireviously 
demanded in exchange for a receipt. The 
feat w'ould have been impossible in any 
other country save (iermany, where there 
is a, blind worshij) of every kind of uniform, 
beneath which no one ever takes the 
trouble to look. 

This is one of the minor penalties ol 
being a “Volk in Waffeu, ” a ]>eoj)le iu 
arms, but that is a condition ol things 
from which the Germans by no possibility 
can esca})c if they would continue to be 
secure of their national existimce. It is 
just as essential for them to have thi' 
finest army in Europe as it is for us to 
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have the strongest fleet in the world. 
Conscription is a slieer necessity foi the 
Germans; and each country has its own 
peculiar needs and problems. As in the 
case of individuals, what is food for one 
may be positive poison for another, and it 
would be just as ])reposterous for us to 
seek to obtrude u]:)on the Germans our 
own special form of con- 
w stitiitionalism as it would 

absurd for the Germans 

to insist upon our ado[)ting 

their system of conscrijition. The question 
is often asked : What would b(‘ the likely 
issue of another war between France 
and Germany ? 

The answer to such a question must be 
simplified by a comparison of figures. Sup¬ 
posing the armies of the two countries to be 
pretty equal in respect of strength, organisa¬ 
tion, and effiiccricy, let it nev’crtheless be 
remembered that, whereas the populations 
of France and (iermany in 1870 were nearly 
the same, that of Germany is now 
63,000,000, ascomjiared with the40,000,000 
of France. 7 hus the answer to the question 
referred to will proliably take this form : 
that the Malthusianism of decadent France 
has relegated her to the position of a 
second-rate Power vis-a-\’is of virile, fruit¬ 
ful, and multi laying Germany. 

But there is another vital consideration 
that bears upon the likely issue of a second 
struggle lietween France and (ierrnany. 
and it is this : that in 1870 Germany had 
no navy wortli tlie name, while now — 
leaving America out of accouitt—htn fleet 
is considered to be inferior in battle })Owei‘, 
as distinguished from comjiarative |)aper 
strength, only to that of England. The 
war of 1870 was exclusively a land war, 
and the swift, crushing victories of the 
Germans had this peculiar, this unique 
result—that they may be said to have |mt 
the French navy entirely out of action, 
seeing that it had to hurry oft all its best 
guns and men to help in the defenci! ol 
^ Paris. But such a thing— 

Sim ‘I victorious walk-over 

^ (Ui land —is never likely to 

occur again ; and that was 
why, or at least one of the la^asons why, the 
Germans—knowing that if ever they had to 
fight again they would have to do so on 
sea as well as on land—jirovided them¬ 
selves with a navy which M. Lockroy, 
French Minister of Marine, who was given 
special facilities for studying it, pronounced 
to be the “ best organised in the world.” 
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Why Germany 
Built 

Her Navy 


As the rise of the German Emjnre was 
the most momentous fact of modern times, 
so the most momentous thing in the 
history of this new em})ire was the creation 
of the German fleet. In 1870 Germany 
possessed but thirty-seven war-ships all 
told, and a very miscellaneous job lot they 
were ; while now she has no fewer than 
about 260 various kinds of battle-craft, 
built or building, including several of the 
Dreadmiught type. In 1888 llie navy 
was manned by only 15,000 officers and 
seamen, and twenty years later the number 
exceeded 50,000. In 1888 the ordinary 
naval expenditure was only £2,500,000, 
by i()o8 it had risen to £18,000,000 ; while 
the total sum to be devoted to the navy 
between iqob and 1917 was voted at 166 
millions sterling, though supplementary 
Bills tend to increase these colossal figures. 

7 'o the 260 war-shij)s of various kinds 
built and building in i()07, add 100 of 
the finest liners of the great German shi])- 
ping comjxinies, which arc retained by 
the (iovernment as auxiliary cniis(?rs in 
the event of war. and you will get some 
idea of the new and formidable jihenome- 
wii- II non which may be said to have 

Creator ' a Startled and 

f .1. ap])rehensive Euroju* in the 

of .he N.vy l„,,n.rial Gcrniau 

navy. And here it may be pointed out 
that while the army of tlic Fatherland is 
only ” (ierman,” its navy is ” Imperial ” ; 
that is to say, tliat while the army is 
comiiosed of contingents from the various 
states of the Union, each with its own 
})eculiarities and privileges, the navy— 
recruited from the seafaring pojiulation 
on tlie same conscrijit prineijile as the. 
army “ is an imjietial institutujn pure and 
simple, and is much more of a rivet to the 
unity of the Reich. 

The difference may be further accen¬ 
tuated by Saying that while there is no 
Imiierial Minister of War, there is an 
Imperial ( liief of the Admiralty. In its 
pre.sent form the Imperial navy may lie 
said to be the creation of William II., and, 
if for nothing else, he will always be 
remembered for this achievement. To 
the eagle on the escutcheon of the Hohen- 
zollerns he may be said to have added a 
swan. William I. taught Germany how to 
march, and it remained for his ambitious 
grandson to show her how to swim. 

‘‘As rny grandfather,” the latter said, 

” reorganised the army, so I shall reor¬ 
ganise my navy, without flinching and in 
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the same way, so that it will stand on the Otherwise the Flottenvercin—under the 

same level with my army, and that, with i)atronage of some of the highest person- 

its help, the German Empire shall reacli ages in Germany, including the emperor’s 

the place which it has not yet attained.” sailor-brother, Prince Henry—played a 

Other utterances of the emperor show prominent part in pre])aring the public 

that he was the first of his race to grasp mind for successive demands of money to 

the meaning of sea-power—^the struggle increase the navy. The large naval pro- 

for which jiromises to be a marked feature gramme of 1898, providing for seventeen 

of the })resent century—utterances such ^ , new battleships, coincided 

as ” Our future lies on the water ” ; Spanish-American 

” Germany, too, must have her i)lacc in the War ; while soon after the 

sun”; “without the consent of Ger- outbreakofouvBoer War the 

many’s ruler nothing must happen in any Reichstag again voted, in igoo, something 
part of the world ” ; “ may our Father- like £100,000,000 for the carrying out of a 

land be as jiowerful, as closely united, and naval programme extending over sixteen 

as authoritative as was the Roman Empire years ; though on two subsequent occa- 

ot old, in order that the phrase ‘Givis .sions, iqob and if)07, supjdementary Bills 

Romanus sum ’ may be replaced by ‘ I am in the direction always of bigger battle- 
a German citizen ’ ” ; “ Neptune with the ships were ])resented to Parliament, 
trident is a symbol for us that we have new There was the less op])ositi()n to the 
tasks to fulfil since the empire has been immense Government demands in iqoo, 
welded together. Everywhere we have to as the German imblic had been highly 
jirotect German citizens, everywhere we irritated by our seizure of several of their 
have to maintain German honour; that mail steamers, and the unloading of them 
trident must be in our fist.” at Durban in search of contraband—an 

These and other utterances of his incident to which the emperor thus alluded 
clearly showed that William II. had been in a telegram to the King of Wiirtemberg ; 

The Kaiser’s '* ^ events of the last few days 

Passion'for * power, though in this will have convinced ever widening circles 

Sea Power he was but acting as that not only (jermany’s interest, but 

the spokesman of the vast also Germany’s honour must be protected 
majority of his peojile. The voice of that in distant seas, and that to this end 
people found vent in the creation of a (iermany must be strong and powerful 
Flottenverein, or Navy League, which on the sea also.” At the same time it was 
now numbers almost a million subscribing stated, )i()t in the i)reamble, but in the 
members, and which has an annual memorandum of motives attached to the 
income of about £50,000 for the ])urpose P>ill of iqoo, that “ Germany must have 
of agitating m favour of an ev'er stronger a fleet so strong that even for the greatest 
navy. But even ]nevi(ms to the form- naval Power a war with it would have 
ation of that league the Reichstag, in such risks as to imjieril its sea supremacy.” 
resj^onse to the same jxipular voice, had And then tlie fat was on the British 
willingly voted 8,000,000 sterling for the fire. For these words were regarded as a 
construction of a sixty-mile long and clear warning, it not a threat, to England, 
twenty-nine feet deep canal between and there were many who jnofessed to 
Kiel Harbour and the mouth of the Elbe— believe that a war between the two 
a work which, begun in 1886 and inaugu- countries was only a question of time. For 
rated in 1895, practically doubled the the last quarter of a century—or from 
value of the German fleet by enabling it n • • • 1884 85, when Germany, in 

to concentrate either in the North Sea ReiMions with much dog-in-the- 

or the Baltic without incurring the various q ^ manger obstruction from us, 

risks of going round by Denmark. first started on her career as an 

And now it has been decided to oversea Power—the relations between the 
deepen and broaden this Kaiser Wilhelm two peoples had been anything but cordial. 
Canal to admit of the passage of battle- and during the BoerWar their estrangement 
ships of the Dreadnought type. More- reached a climax. But, truth to tell, there 
over, the Reichstag voted £1,500,000 were faults and jealousies on both sides, 
sterling for the fortification of Heligo- The German Empire was a jiolitical fact 
land, which we surrendered to Ger- to which Englishmen were long in recon- 
many in 1890 in exchange for Zanzibar. ciling themselves, and there were but 
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lew who could lay their hands upon their 
liearts and call themselves its well- 
wishers. These feelings of coldness and 
sus])icion were only intensified when 
lnijx‘rial (iei inany shot ahead and became 
our most formidable rival in the world of 
commerce. “ That England," so Bismarck 
once said, “looks on in some sur])rise wIumi 
^ , we, her landlubberly cousins, 

ermany s to tlu‘ \vat(M' loo 

Progress ^ ' i i i ^ u ^ 

q IS not to be wondert'd at. Ibit 

on e en (IcMnians had not merely 

taken to the water. In the ojhnion of 
our Teuto]>hobe alarmists, it was also 
their aim to wn^sl from us the trident 
of Nepluiu' and destroy our tyrannical 
sujuemacy on the sea. As one wriltM' 
said : “ A mighty longing tor largiM* 

sea powiM, a determination to brook 
no longer the overwhelming and resist¬ 
less supremacy of luigland on the nuiin, 
has sei/A‘d u])on the soul." 

But while thusstri\'ing to make encroach¬ 
ments on the sea, the (iermans at the same 
tinu‘ had not been neglecting the air. and 
in the latter iesj)ect their most successlul 
inventor, ('ount Ze])})elin. was hailed In- 
the ('m])eror as “ tlu' foremost man of his 
C(‘ntury." P'or his compiest of South 
Africa. I.ord Kol)erts received /loo.ooo 
Irom a gralt'ful country, and that is })re- 
cisedy the sum which was also voted to 
('ount Zeppelin by the (ierman people lor 
his compiest of the air. The degrees of 
these two acts of victory were very differ¬ 
ent. but still the (Germans were entitled to 
claim that flu‘y had advanced further on 
the })ath of air-comiuest than any other 
nation. Heine had sneered at them as a 
nation of dreamers, whose thoughts were 
always in the air, hut his wonls had now 
acquired a wonderfully new significance : 

d'lie FnAich and the lirilons new lord it on land. 

In the ocean the Ihitons are rooted ; 

To the (h'rnians rtniaineth the ri gion of air, 
Where they doniiiuer undisputed. 


With Count Zeiipelin's achievements the 

XK P -Ki time, however, had now come 
I he rossibie the most hot-headed and 

Conquest of ■ . i 

Gre*l Brilain ''isionary among (tie Oc-niians 
began to regard their j)artial 
conquest of the air as a long step in the 
direction of the possible conquest of (jreat 
Britain, which would thus no longer enjoy 
the advantages of being an island if the 
sky could be darkened with aerial navies. 

But it is a far cry from Lake ('on- 
stance to the cliffs of Kent ; and, on the 
other hand, in a country like Germany, 


there is not always j^erfect identity 
between ])()])nlar as])irations and (joVern- 
ment aims. I'lu* i'in])er()r himself dis¬ 
avowed all delihei ate hostility to iLiigland ; 
while his cliam'ellor. Prince \A)n Ibilow, 
was still mori' tmiphatie. Ke]dying to the 
charge of some Socialist speakcus in the 
Reichstag, lhal the increase in the German 
navy was lightly ri*gardc‘d as directed 
against Great Ibitain, the chaneelloi' said, 
December, ■ “ That w'e are jmrsning 
no aggressive ])lans against Grc'at Britain 
I havt' said a hundred tinu'S. I havi* said 
a hundred tiini'S that it is nonsimse to 
father sueli schemes on ns." 

To a Pit‘ss inteiAUi'wei' some little lime 

after, the piinee said; “J admit that we 

liave madi' great sirides in shij)biiil(ling ; 

lor, lik(‘ other nations, we iccpiire a il(‘el in 

pro])ortion to the extent ol oiu‘ commercial 

interi'Sts all over the watt'!'. But, as a. 

matter of fact, our na\'y is still vei y small 

ill jiroportion to our o\A'isi'a coimuerce- 

judgiiig their rt'latu'e dimensions by th(»se 

(»f other nations, 'fo argue. ho\\t'\er. that 

(iermany thinks ol ever comjieling with 

England lor Iht' mastiMy (»t the sea is 

, taiitamounl to accusing us oi 

Ncc^*^of^ * wishing to build a lailway to 

c D tht* moon, iiicludmg lolliiig- 

Sea Power , , i , i 

Stock, sk‘t‘jung-i‘ars, etc. It is 

sheer nonsi'iisi', and 1 lor out' dt'phut' tliat 
aiiybtidy should dt'ein nii' cajialih' of 
eiiteiiaining such a tantastic idea." 

In the Keichslag also tlu' chant'ellor 
said : "In our const met ion oi a tlt'et \\\i 
are not pursuing aggressive aims. We 
only desire to defend our own (iermaii 
coasts, and tt) iqihold (ierman interests 
abroad. It is, moreover, tin* wish t)f by 
tar the greater^ portion of the German 
])eopl(‘ that W’e sfiould not lie defenceless 
on the sea. . . . The saying, ‘ Our future 
lies on the water,’ is not in any way 
])()inted at other Powers. . . . We have 
not the slightest intention of driving 
another Power from the sea, but we have 
]ust as good a right to sail tlie seas of the 
world as other nations have. That right 
the Hansa had centuries ago, and that right 
tlie new^ (ierman Empire also possesses," 

Ajiart from all question of England and 
her sea sujirernacy, it must be owned that 
Germany had reasons enough for justifying 
herself in the eyes of other nations in the 
building of a navy commensurate with her 
population (63,000,000), the extent of her 
coast-line, the size and number of her 
colonies, the volume of her marine trade— 
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which is tar sujXTior to tliat of Franco— 
arvl her dignity as thi' h.-ading Power on 
the Continent. Wliere was tlu' logic of our 
grudging to (icM inaiiy, with marine interests 
greater tlian th()S(; o| France, a nav^y at 
least i‘(|ual to tiio FVench one* ? Surely 
t'very country may euj(\v the right of 
determining the means and manriei of its 
self-defence ; but human 
nature is a strange thing, 
and often i:)rom]>ls to tin* 
remark : Cet. animal est 

ti l's mechanl ; <|uand on 
1 attaque, il se deiend.’* 

Since tlie yeai' iiSqS Ger¬ 
many lias seen li(‘r coast 
blockaded on thii'e sejiarate 
occasions, inehiding the war 
ol iiS7(), when slie was 
jM'actically jiowerless at sea. 

Again, in Kjoy, tlie value of 
her sea-borne trade was 
/,372,000,000 sterling. Of 
this total, /'j()4,ooo,ooo was 
can ied by (ierman iiK'rchaiit 
Vessels o] over 3,000,000 


Atlantic, until this was recovered for us by 
a coujile of colossal (aiuardcM S. The value 
of (ierinan trade done with tlu.‘ P>ritish 
Empire aloiu^ was over £jO(j,ooo,ooo 
annually. P>esides, (iermanv was becoming 
inoia* and more de])end(“nt on loreign 
su])])lies of food and raw matt'iial for the 
industrial portion of her ])eople, and in the 
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n . L r for sea imwer was Still more 

One of the g^reatest of Germany s ambitions is to possess a navy that shall be , \ i T1 » 1 ^ , 

unrivalled by any other Continental Power, and under the present kaiser, deeply lOOtCd. 1 llC ueSlle 
William II., distinct advance has been made in this direction. The two war- for national unity had been 
ships illustrated above, which are shown sailiner throiigrh the ^reat water- followed by aU etjUallv^ 
way, the Kiel Canal, are typical examples of Germany’s naval strength. ^r-T\rr„fr W mfinn d 
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event ot those su]q)lies 
being iiilerrii[)ted, she would 
be faced willi a serious eco¬ 
nomic crisis. It would be 
diriiciilt tor her to with¬ 
stand a CfiTiiiuental coali¬ 
tion unless she could count 
u])on a frei‘ sea, arid so 
for these, if lor no other 
reasons. it was imperative 
for her to havi* a navy com¬ 
mensurate with her interests 
- -a navy which nevtu'tlieless 
began to fill the minds of 
Englishmen with aj^prehen- 
sion and alarm. 

But the i^opnlar jrassion 
for sea power was still more 
deeply rooted. The desire 
for national unity had been 


tons n^gister, valued at over 40.000,000, 
and manned l)y()o,o()o sea men. Ten per cent, 
of the world’s comint ree and 79 per cent, 
of (hTinan sea-bornt' trade was carried in 
German bottoms, while the liners of the 
Hamburg and P>remeii comiiauies were the 
finest that crossed the sea, and had even 
wrested from us the blue ribbon of the 


S naval strength. craving lor national 

expansion. For several years after the 
establishment of the empire, Ihsmarck 
and others worked hard at its internal 
consolidation — witness, among other 
things, the codification of all the con¬ 
flicting laws of Germany, a gigaiUic work 
lasting nearly thirty years, to which 
only German heads were equal. And no 
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sooner had the imposing edifice of the 
Reich been fairly riveted withiti and 
without than the national energy began 
to seek an outlet in the creation of a 
Germany beyond the sea. For years Bis¬ 
marck had been indifferent, and, indeed, 
positively averse, to colonial adventure; but 
at last he could no longer resist a pojmlar 

. . impulse which was rapidly 

Colonies ■ • . .1 t-i 

r... ^ growing m strength. 1 here¬ 
Em ire ^ that, Within a year or 

”'****^^ two of this new dejiarture, in 
1884, fiermany found herself included in 
the ranks of the colonial Powers, with 
territories in Africa, New Guinea, and the 
Pacific Archipelago aggregating an area 
five times the size of her tMiipire in Europe, 
though nine-tenths of this area is in Africa. 

To this, some years later, in 1897, (Ger¬ 
many added a ninety-nine years’ “ lease ” 
of a 200-square mile foothold at Kiaochau, 
on the coast of China, whither the kaiser’s 
sailor brother, Prince Henry, was des¬ 
patched as the menacing apostle of the 
“ mailed fist,” with this sentence from his 
Majesty ringing in his ears : ” Imperial 
power means maritime power, and mari¬ 
time 1 lower and Irniierial power are 
mutually interdependent, so that one 
cannot exist without the other.” 

(jermany may thus be said to have 
become an ovTi sea Power without becom¬ 
ing a colonial one in the British sense. 
It was wittily and truly said that France 
had colonies but no colonists : Germany, 
colonists but no colonies ; while England 
had both colonics and colonists. It was 
too late in the day, as indicated by the 
world’s c:lock, when Germany entered the 
colonial field, for b} this time all the 
available waste sj^aces of the earth had 
already been ajijuopriated by other 
Powers, esjiecially England. What she 
wanted was to found a new (jermany, a 
new Fatherland across the sea for the 
accommodation of those vast numbers of 
her surplus sons who had hitherto mi¬ 


Vain Sea/CA 
for a New 
Fatherland 


grated to America and other 
Anglo-.Saxon lands ; but it 
soon becann* apparent that 


none of the African territories 
which had now fallen to hei were at all 
suitable for this purpose. 

They were all sub-tropical, and fitted 
only to be plantation, not agricultural, 
colonies. Very small was the total number 
of (leimans who went to seek their for¬ 
tunes in Germany’s ” colonies,” and even 
of these a large proportion were govern- 
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ment officials employed to administer the 
protectorates without having first learned 
from us the very necessary art of ruling 
native races. The brusque manners of 
Prussian policemen and the brutal methods 
of some German drill - sergeants were 
unsuited to the black tribes of the 
Kamerun and Damaraland. Rebellion 
was frequent, and even the German 
army, which boasted it.self to be the best 
in Europe, was for .several years j)owerless 
to put down a native rising in .South-West 
Africa involving the loss of thousands of 
German lives and millions of money. 

After this ex])erience, shame and remorse 
overtook those Germans who had sneered 
at our own jnotracted struggle with the 
Boers. Attracting few or no colonists in 
the ordinary sense of the term, those 
(lerman ])rotectorates on the whole have 
never ceased to be a financial burden to 


the Imperial Government, and yet their 
existence and the necessity of tie fending 
them continued to be one of the chief 
arguments in the logic-armoury of the 
Chauvinists and the Pan-Germanists for 
the strengthening of the Im])erial fleet. 

, These Pan-Germanists deserve 
ermAay s ^ passing notice, see- 

F* sense, they play 

irs ace German political 

thought which tlie advocates of a united 
(lermany did during the jxTiod between 
1815 and 1870. Their organisation, the 
” All-Deiitscher V(‘rband,” or Pan-(jerman 
League, corres])onds to, and is the comj)le- 
nient of, the ” Flotteiiverein.” According to 
its statutes, it ” has for object the revival 
of (ierman nationalistic sentiment all over 
the earth, ])rescrvation of (jcrman thought, 
ideals, and custoHis in Europe, and across 
the ocean, and the welding into a comj)act 
whole of the Germans everywhere.” The 
official anthem of these Pan-Germans is : 
“Deutschland, Deutschland liber Alles, 
Ueber Alles in der Welt.” 

In charging down on the French at 
Waterloo, the Scots cried : “ Scotland lor 
ever ! ” In charging down on the whole 
world after Sedan, the Germans shouted : 

“ DQWi'^chldind everywhere !' Prince Billow 
once gave the toast ; “ The King first in 
Prussia ; Prussia first in (^rmany ; Ger- ^ 
many first in the world ! ” And, saying 
so, he pretty well expressed the creed of 
the Pan-Germanists. The emperor, too, 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Reich, delighted their hearts by declaring : 

” Out of the German Empire a world- 
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empire has arisen. Everywhere, in all 
parts of the earth, thousands of our 
countrymen reside. German riches, Ger¬ 
man knowledge, German activity, make 
their way across the ocean. The value of 
(ierman possessions on the sea is some 
milliards of marks. Gentlemen, the serious 
duty devolves on you to help me to link 
this greater German Empire close to the 
home-country, by helping me, in complete 
unity, to fulfil my duty also towards 
the Germans in foreign parts.” 

Hut while thus voicing the splendid aims 
of the Pan-(iermanists, the emperor 
and his Government have never recog¬ 
nised their activity to the same extent 
as in the case of the ” Flottenverein,” 
and for the reason that the ])ro])aganda 
of the ” All-l)eutscher Verband” is still 
beyond tlie pale of practical ]K)litics. 

There are now about 94,000,000 of 
German-S])eaking men in tlie world, and 
of these only 65,000,000 live in (iermany 
itself. The rest are divided between 
Austria-Hungary, 12,000,000 ; Switzer¬ 
land, 2,320,000 ; Kussia. Baltic Provinces, 
etc., 2,000,000 ; various other European 

United 
500,000; 


„ . countries, 1,130,000; 

Propo..l._ j j j_ 


of Teutonic 
Utopians 


South America, ()0o,ooo; Asia, 
Africa, Australia, 400,000. 
But how, then, do the Pan-Gerrnanists 
propose to bring all these widely-scattered 
Teutons into a common fold ? In what 
respect docs Pan-Ciermanism differ from 
Zionism, which aims at the repatriation 
of the Jews, or, at least, at their collection 
from all the countries of Europe and 
agglomeration into a new Semitic nation 
with a Rothschild or a Hirsch for their 
ruler ? Broadly speaking, the Teutonic 
Utopians propose : 

First, an economic alliance with all 
countries in Europe inhabited by Germanic 
jieoples, such as Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg. This 
economical alliance will lead to political 
union for defensive and offensive purposes. 

Secondly, the formation of a Central 
European Customs Union, aimed primarily 
against England and the United States, 
and secondarily against Russia. 

Thirdly, the union of all the Germanic 
peoples—Low and High Germans—in 
one central Germanic Confederation. As 
part of this policy, Deutschthum across 
the seas is to be reclaimed. Out of trans¬ 
marine Deutschthum a greater Germany 
is to arise. The only way in which the 


Government has hitherto shown its 

practical sympathy with the aims of the 
Pan-Germanists has been to pursue a 
root and branch policy of Germanisation 
within the empire itself—with the French 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the Danes of Schles¬ 
wig, and, above all, with the Poles of 
Prussian Poland, where, by a merciless 

_ process of exT)roT)riation 

D»n*.ro«. 

and Unpractical . • .1 c i 1 i 

U pulsion, the Slavs have been 

r amers placed under the Teutonic 

steam-roller. Otherwise, the Government 
has held aloof from the agitation of the 
Pan-Germanists as from the propaganda 
of unpractical and dangerous dreamers, 
tliougli it has been said that what the 
professors think to-day will be esjioused 
by the jiractical politicians of to-morrow. 

At the same time, it is well to remember 
that both the ” All-Deutscher Verband ” 
and the ” Flottenverein ” are rooted in 
the undeniable fact that the limits of the 
present German Empire are too narrowly 
drawn for the size of its population as 
well as for its im])ortance and its asjiira- 
tions. In fact, both these projiagandist 
leagues may be said to incorporate that 
restless spirit, that ever-growing passion 
for national expansion, that hungering 
after ” fresh woods and pastuies new,” 
which can scarcely fail to bring the Ger¬ 
man peo])le into fierce struggle-for-life 
competition, if not, perhaps, into actual 
conflict, with other nations. 

Those nations have to reckon with the 
fact that Germany, which, up to 1884, 
merely was a Continental Power, has now 
become a Colonial one, and aims at also 
being a “ Weltmacht,” or World-Power, 
in the sense that Great Britain is such. 

‘‘Without the consent of Germany’s 
ruler,” said the kaiser jiroudly, ‘‘nothing 
must happen in any part of the world ” 
—and thus he explained what is meant 
by saying that (iermany has become a 
“Weltmacht”—a Power that must be 
consulted before the other 
ermany as Powers can come 

Ri».l at Sea /"y agreement with re- 
gard, say, to Morocco, China, 
or other oversea ” spheres of interest.” 
It was to lend emphasis to her voice 
in such consultations, and protect her 
dealings with the markets of the world, 
that Germany thought it necessary to 
create a navy commensurate with her 
interests as a “Weltmacht”—a navy 
which, though at first merely intended for 
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coast defence, p'adiially assumed a 
battleshi]) build for offensive warfare if 
need be, and at last grew to such formidable 
proportions that tlie llritish (iovernment 
of Sir Henry Camid>ell-Bannerman, at 
the second Hague (',onference in iQoy, 
felt compelled to propose to (iermany 
a mutual arrest of naval armaments and 
, their restricti(m to the ratio of 
ermany s needless to 

PoVert*^*^™ say that this pro|K)sal was 
over y iie^r.^tiv'ed b}' (ierjuany on the 
ground of th(‘ inexorable “ logic ol tacts.” 
The truth is that (haniany lias become 
our most fi)rmidable naval rival because 
she had iu tiie meantime also become our 
most dangtaous commercial rival. Our 
supremacy on the .sea, which we had 
won al Trafalgar, was still undisjnited; 
but, on tin' other hand, our monopoly of 
the markets of the world had begun to 
crumblt' soon after Sedan. 

Having vanquished the French in the 
held of war, the victors of Sedan S(‘t 
themselves to outstrij) the Ibitish at the 
arts of peace, and it was not long before 
the cry ai'ose in this country that they 
were beginning to do so. Ten y(‘ars aft(M* 
Sedan, (iermany adoyitt^d a moderate 
])rorcctive tariff, and, whether as a con¬ 
sequence' or not, in a fe'w years the 
country became transformed. From being 
one of the jioorest of (Continental states, 
(ierman\' became the richest, and, in 
some resjiects, licher even than England, 
Let us take a fc'w facts and figures. 

In i 88.2, two years alter the ado])tion of 
jirotectionism, Puitish shipping through the 
Suez (_kinal was over 4,000,000 tons ; in 
iqo() it had risen to8,500,000,oratrilleover 
100 per cent, increase*. In 1882 (ierman 
shiiqiing was 127,oao tons; m iqof), 
2,250,000, an increase of about 1,700 
per cent. In 1882 England owned 81 ])er 
cent, of all shiiiping jiassing through the 
Canal; in K^of) tlu‘ j)crccntage had sunk 
to bj. In 1882 (iermany owned only 2 ^ 

. per cent., but in iqot) this 
ipping risen to over i() per cent. 

EnUrpnse (iennans proudly 

point to tiic tact that one 
of their shipping lines—the ” Hamburg- 
America ”—has now become the greatest 
in the world, far surpassing the nearest 
of its British rivals in the extent of its 
operations and the number and tonnage 
of its ships. The capital of the com¬ 
pany exceeds £5,000,000, its employees 
exceed 18,000, and its ocean-going fleet 
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numbers iqq vessels, with a tonnage 
of over 725,000. In addition, there is 
a swarm of river vessels and tugs, with 
a tonnage of ncarl}^ 150,000. Tiu' entire 
fleet is valued at £7,000,000. There 
are fifty regular ])assenger and cargo 
liners, calling at over 300 harbours. 
In the Ihiited States alone th(* company 
employs 2,000 agents. Furthermore, ships 
of the Hamburg Liiu* are trading now 
in waters which until quite reciuitly were 
regarded as British jircseives -for example, 
in Indian, (Chinese, and Australian si'as, and 
even iu the Persian Cjull. 

According to one ol our own consular 
re])orts for ioo(). the gi'ueral ('conomic 
improvement in (iermany luid continued 
steadily, and ” attaiiu'd a hitherto un¬ 
precedented height.” In “most trades 
the only subjirt of com})hunt was the 
scarcity of workmen.” 

The excess of (iermany’s e.\])orts over 
her imports has been growing rapidly. 
Dividing the last twenty-five years into 
five-yi‘arly ]>t‘iiods. tlu' average excess 
of exports ov(‘r im)H)rts of manulactures, 
as shown in this return, is given lor each 
period in the following table : 


NET EXPOWTS Ol' M;\N I T A( TTKES EKOM 
t'NlTE.n KlNCiDOM .AND (.EKMANV. 


- 

Vnilt'd 
Kinudoni 
Millinll 1 

< irniiiun 
Million /; 

I'.xass 1.1 r.K. 
nv(. r (siii pUis 
Million 
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57 M ; 
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53 

i 8()7 01 

110-5 

: 77 -() , 

.hi ■ D 

iq02 oi) 

138-1 

113-1 ; 

25 - 0 

Thus, it 

will 1)0 

sei'u tliat 

the lead ol 


£85,300,000 ])reriously enjoyed by the 
(inited Kingdom has steadily drop])ed 
till it amounted to no more than 
£25,000,{)()(). But corrected esiimates tend 
to show that, as an ('xporter ot manu¬ 
factured goods, ("iermany is now within 
£15,000,000 of the United Kingdom. 

it is on the strength ol these official 
figures that the Hohenzollern Em})ire has 
been ])ronounced by an exjH'rt writer— 
Mr. Ellis lEirker, author of ‘‘ Modern 
Germany ”—to be ” at jiresent by far the 
wealthiest state in Europe. Germany 
and the individual states com])osing it 
have a very large national debt, but against 
that debt they ])os.sess very considerable 
assets. Of these the Prussian state railways 
alone, which earn a profit of from seven to 
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eight ])er cent., would suffice to payoff the 
wliolo of the in(l(^l )te(lness of the empire and 
of all tlie individual states.” Another in¬ 
dication of national wealth and prosi)erity 
is th.e fact tliat between 1885 and 1905 
the (jerman state insurance societies j)aid 
to about I(j.000,()()() workcM's, niak* and 
female, al^out £25(1.000,000 on .'ucount f)i 
illness, accident, infirmity, and old age*. 

In this connection Ik* it r(*marked that 
no oth(‘r conntrv' has essayed and accom¬ 
plished so much for the welfare of her 
working (lasses as (Germany. IfiicUu' the 
old enii)eror she took tin* lead in the 
attem])t to solva* modern social problems 
by mc'ans ot state h'gislation, thus in¬ 
augurating a sort ol state Socialism in 
some Ik lU'liciai y fii'lds ; while William II. 
also hastened to make his mark as a 
saviour of society b\’ summoning an inter¬ 
national labour (onlercaiee, and in (ier- 
many ilsell lull t‘fii-et was gi\’c*n to its 
rc'eommc'iidalious l)y a measure lor the 
aint'ihlnu'nt ol the' Industrial ('ode*. 

All this is true. I'nder Protection 
in conseejuence ol it, as some maintain: in 
spite ol it, as others av’er--(Germany has 
c 1. fj grown to be tlie wealthiest 
trong o j-()unlrv in Euro]K'. In the* 

_ Opinion ol manv she is also 

Democracy counlry in 

IvuiojK*, in the sense that slu* t'lijoys a 
govc'rnmeiit bc'st ada])ted to her s])ecial 
iK'eds and cin'umstaiK'C's; vet we arc* ('on- 


Ironted by the jiu/zling facts that tor c'V'cry 
Socialist in England there are four in 
(h'rmany, and that social democ'racy, the 
partv’ ol extreme discoiilc'nt, is stronger in 
(iermaiiy than anywhere else in the woiicl. 

At the c'leetion to the* first Reichstag 
in 1871 only three jk*!' cent, of the total 
votes had l)een gi\'c*n to the Socialists, 
and by 1881 this perci’iitagc* had risen 
t(» ()-i2 with a poll of 512,000. By i8()0 
the ]X'rcentage had further bouncled up 
10 iCj-74 with a poll of 1,427,300 : while* 
at the election of icjo ] the iiercentage was 
31'71, or well on to a third of the whole 
—the Socialists having securc’d 3,010,771 
out of a total ]K)\\ of (),4c)5.58()—a })er- 
centage of 3771. Numerically, they were 
thus by far the strongest of the eight or 
ten jxirties among which the 3C)7 seats in 
the Reichstag are divided. Of these seats 
they only secured 82, Init according to the 
law of strict proportional representation 
they ought to have had about 130. 
The development of social democracy 
belongs to the history of the empire 


proi)er, but here at least it may be said 
that its m(*mlK*rs—formerly, in 1903, 
nearly a third of the whole c'lectorate— 
are the mc*n whom thc^ emperor has re¬ 
peatedly denounced as ‘‘a band of fellows 
not worthy I0 bear the name of (kn'- 
mans.” and ” enemies to the divine order 
ol things; men vvithc 3 Ut a h'atheiiand.” 

It was with the helj) of these 
°*^‘^ !*** ‘‘ Viatciiandslose (iesellen ’’ (hat 

“ the Clericals, in Kpy, threw 
° * out a demand fc^r £400,(^00 
for the ])erfection and dev'e]c)])ment ol 
South-West Africa, and on this issue the 
(h)vernment a])p('al(‘cl to the* German 
})eople, who were told that the new 
General Election was to decide whether 
(iermany was to ic'main merc'ly a Great 
Power in Europe, or whether she was also 
to become a World-Power. The re])ly of 
the people was dc'cisive. and the Govern- 
menl got a working maiority. The 
Scxialists suffc'red a sort c)f ilrlhnle. They 
n turned to the Reichstag shorn of about 
hall their strc*ngth with 43 seats instead 
of 82. although, out of a total ol 11,2(12,800 
va)tc‘s—the highest numbc’r ev'er yet givTU 
in the emj)ire- - they had jiolled 259,000, 
or only about 2 () peu' cent., instead of 
their prc'vious 32 })er cent. 

NevTrthelc'ss, the c'lc'ction was held to 
lurnish clear I'vidence that the ambition 
to make Gc'rmany a “ W'eltmac.ht ” and 
an ov’ersea Powc*i‘ was no longer confined 
to the emjHi'or, the* “ ElottenvaTcin,” 
and the Pan-(ierman League, but that it 
had also |)ermeated the great mass of the 
German ])ec)])le. It was held to show that 
the working jK)])ulation ot (iermany had 
deliberately and emphatically endorsed the 
economic policy which beiiefitsthe producer. 

It was further held to prove that, 
howevau’ bad the general state of agri¬ 
culture in Or many, it was at least 
decidedly better than in Free-Trade Eng¬ 
land. The German peoi'le had begun 
to grow tired of a party which was in the 
main one of mere opposition 
* and negation—a party as in¬ 

nocuous as it was noisy. The 
Socialists now api)eared in the 
light of those who, the more they get, the 
more they want. ” What do they want ? ” 
inquired the Birmingham brassworkers, 
when they went over to inquire into the 
condition of the German workman. ” They 
seem to have everything cheap, and we 
don’t know what they are agitating for.” 
It was seen that the poor in Germany 
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were not becoming poorer but richer. 
Socialism was being overcome by social 
prosperity. Its decrepitude was held to be 
due to the fact that Germans are guaran¬ 
teed high wages by their tarilf, that 
Germany is advancing with giant strides 
in wealth, comfort, and pros])erity, while 
surrendering none of the noble ideas of 
duty, faith, and obedience upon 
¥ I which the old emperor and Bis- 

n e cc uai cmi)ire. In 

agna ton material prosperity of 

Germany—side by side with, and partly 
as a result of, her militarism, which su])])lied 
her trade, induslrw commerce, and agri¬ 
culture with labour at once disciplined 
and intelligent—had begun to assume 
such proportions as to throw all the other 
phases of the national life into the 
shade. Militarism and money-making 
and materialism have absorbed all the 
best energies of the nation, and left it thus 
comparatively j^oor and unju'oductive in 
the various intellectual walks of life. 

An American writer of German origin. 
Wolf von vSehierbrand, is juetty near the 
mark when he says : “ There is an 

astonishing uniformity of mediocre ideas 
in modern Germany, with little of that 
daring flight of thought, that love of 
speculative philosophy, little of that 
poetical sentiment, which the world was 
wont to consider a special province of the 
German mind. There has been at work 
a process of mental levelling down. This 
prevailing sameness, this dearth of genius 
—although it cannot be denied that it is 
coupled with a great increase in hard 
common-sense and a practical turn of 
mind—can be traced all through German 
literature, art, and science of to-day. 
Since the close of the Franco-German War 
no really great poet, author, artist or 
scientist has arisen in (Germany. Nearly 
all her great names antedate that war. 
This, I believe, is in part owing to the 
influence 


Politics 

Before 

Intellect 


of military training on the 
mind of the nation at the 
formative period of life.” But, 
apart from this, the mind of 
the nation is absorbed in its 
material development, its expansion, and 
is far more concerned with the problems 
of politics than with those of intellect and 
art. It was the same with ourselves during 
our Civil War and Commonwealth period, 
when our literature was only saved from 
being one exclusively of political pamph¬ 
lets by a ” Paradise Lost.” But the 
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German of the empire has not yet pro¬ 
duced even a Klopstock, not to speak of a 
Milton, and as for Goethes and Schillers 
they are sadly to seek. 

In an up-to-date ” History of German 
Literature,” by Edward Engel, he pro¬ 
nounces this to be ” the first literature in 
the world,” a judgment which can only be 
described as s})ringing from tlic madness of 
national self-conceit wilfully blind to the 
fact that a literature with a Shakespeare 
at its head can never be relegated to a 
second rank. And then, as regards France, 
(iermany has supplanted her as the 
leading, because the most powerful, nation 
on the Continent. Tlie centre of political 
gravity has now been shifted from the 
Seine to the Spree. But Berlin is still far 
behind Paris as a ” ville lumiere,” a centre 
of intelleclualisrn, literature, art, and all 
the social graces ; and one capital can still 
securely smile at the clumsy efforts of the 
other to add to the oak-leaves of a frowning 
Mars the laurels of an effulgent Apollo. 
Imperial (Germany has now become a 
” Weltmacht,” but it has not yet |)roduced 
a ” Weltliteratur,” or anything like it. 

. During the last thirty years the 

numl)er of new books i)ublished 

. , m Germany has, in round mini- 

Literature 1 1 r 

bers, increased from 10,000 to 

about JO,000 per annum, but very few of 
these were ever heard of outside the 
Fatherland. It is useless for the Ge.rmans 
themselves to contend that this is more 
owing to the ignorance and indifference of 
outsiders than to the comparative worth¬ 
lessness of their books, because literature 
is a ware, like any other commodity, which 
will readily find its level and its market 
wherever there is a desire—and it is a 
universal one among civilised nations— 
to enjoy the newest masterpieces of the 
human mind. In the field of literature, 
Germany’s imjiorts far exceed her exports, 
and, indeed, the latter are almost nil. 

As between England and Germany, the 
balance of literary trade is immensely in 
favour of the former, and the same may 
be said of France. Shakespeare alone is 
far more frequently staged in Germany 
than any other dramatist, native or 
foreign. Imperial Germany has certainly 
produced some talented playwriters, and 
men like Sudermann, Hauptmann, Blumen- 
thal, Von Schonthan, Heyse, Hirschfeld, 
Lubbliner, Halbe, and others ; but most of 
them have sought their inspiration from 
the mysticism of Tolstoi, the pessimism of 
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Ibsen, llio ])riinfncy of Pai is, or tlio rowdy- 
dowdy romanticism of wliicli Herr von 
Wildcnbriicli, who may be descrit)ed as tlie 
I^ard of the House of Brandenburf,% is the 
most stilted ex])onent. For the rest, the 
(ierman draina of to-day tends to be heavy 
in (‘thical, political, and other aims, at 
the e\})ens(‘ of art. At IIk* same time 
it must be conceded that the theatre, 
which is a subsidised institution in all 
(k‘rman states, has an t'ducational value 
hitherto denied to th(‘ Jhitish j)eoj)le. 

What has been said of the drama must 
also bt* applied 1(» fic tion in general, an<l 
also to ])oetiy, of which the quality is 
almost in inverse ratio to the volume of iis 
out})Ut. History has always lu'en a con¬ 
genial subject in (lermany, but few of Ium' 
liisb ii ic al writers have a style; and of them 
n: gi'iKM'al-—though there are some exce])- 
tioiis- it ma\- be ri’inarked what Macaulay 
said ol Niebuhr, that h(‘ was “ a man who 
would have b('c-ii the fiiu'st writer of his 
1 line if his talent lor cummunicating tnuhs 
1 )<h1 boriu' any jirojiorlion to his talent 
)oi iiixastigating them.” In the field of 
iht'ology, (ieimaiiy is far ahead oi Knglaiid 
, with Its criticism and its dt‘- 
PUcT***' * V('ln])ineiit ol dogma in the light 


in Germany 


ol M'ieiKH*. while the religious 


lift' ol tilt' nation might be 
summed uj) by saying that in no country 
ol FurojH' 1^, there so muc,h natural ])iety 
and belit'f in (iod, combint'd with so little 
church-going, as in (iermany, especially 
among the t'diicattal classes. It is true 
that the kaist'i himself sets an examjtle 
ol the straitest Lutheran iaith ; but then 
his Majesty has, on ctuintless occasions, 
coinmiltt'd himself to the doctrine of 
divine right, t)l his being the (ierman 
vice-iegtMit of the Almighty, “ our Ally at 
Kossbach,” and he has had to live uj) to it. 

Asserting himself to be intimate with 
the counsels of the Almighty, the emperor 
claims to bo no less acquainted with the 
canons ol art, and hence it is interesting 
to learn from him, in his capacity as 
” Kunstherr,” as distinguished from 
” Kriegshcrr,” that (ierman sculpture is 
ahead of the rest of Eur(Ji)e. Perhaps the 
greatest museum of plastic art in i^erlin 
is the open-air Siegesallee, in the Thier- 
garten, which is now lined on both sides 
with two and thirty marble statues of his 
Majesty’s heroic Hohen/.ollern ancestors, 
as chiselled by the leading German 
sculiitors under the general direction of 
their chief, Reinhold Begas. This imposing 


dis]>lay of historical statuary is known 
to the caustic Berliners as the “ Sea of 
Marmora,” but is w(dl worth seeing for 
all that. ” This I can already tell you,” 
the kaiser said when feasting all these 
creative artists alter the inauguration of 
tlieir work, ” the impression which the 
Avenue oi Victory makes u])on loreigners 
. is (juile over])owering; on all 
sides a vast ri'Sjiect is mani- 
. p . . tested for German sculpture. . . . 

It shows that the P.erliii school 
of sculptors can hardly have been excelled 
in the time of the Renaissance.” But 
if we take the emiieror as our critical 
guide through tht‘ present realms of 
German jiictorial art, the judgment is 
much less favourable. 

d'he newest tendency is towards realism, 
as represented by the “Secessionists”— 
from routine and the old regime, from the 
old and acci'jded schools of painting in 
Germany. Drawing their inspiration from 
Arnold Boe(‘klin, ii Swiss by birth, these 
“ Secessionists”—who })oiut to Li'nl.)ach as 
anexiionent of t heir princijiles in the domain 
of jiortraituri—have aimrd at creating a 
new and distinctive sc hool of Gta'inan art, 
Ireed from the maimeiism of the past— 
serious, sincere', tiutliful. 

This they aim at, and yet to the kaiser 
tlu'V are an odious, degenerate race, whose 
productions merit only proscrijition at 
the hands of the Government. ” If 
civilisation,” said th(‘ (‘mjxM'or, ” is 
going to fulfil its entire mission, it must 
penetrate down to the lowest classes 
of the ]>eople. This it can only do when 
art bears a Iiand, when art elevates, 
instead of herself di'sceiiding into the 
gutter.” As guttc'i-artists, the kaiser, in 
Iiis ciipacity of “ Kunstherr,” denounces 
the “ Secessionists.” What his Majesty 
wants is not realism, but idcxilism —as well, 
in art as in literature, and even the present 
tendency of the latter is in a direction fatal 
to reverence for traditional ideals, divine 
rigid claims, and all the rest of 
it. German literature is at 
in a very troubled, 
transitional state, and there¬ 
fore it bulks not largely before the eyes of 
Euro])e. But it is otherwise in the field 
of science, where (iermany easily holds 
foremost rank. From their very nature 
and mental composition the Germans are 
far more fitted to shine as scientists than 
as litterateurs—their very language being 
against them in the latter respect—and 
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The Germ&ns 
Not a Nation 
of Thinkers 


even their soldiering draws its stri*ngtli 
and brilliancy from the fact that it is of 
the scientitic kind. Scientific students 
from all countries, who used to crowd for 
illumination to France, now flock to 
Germany, where a world-wide reputation 
was won for her by sons like Helmholz, 
Haeckel, Virchow, Buelow, Koch, Lan- 
genbeck, Tirkel, Czermat, 
Bergmann, Bunsen, and a host 
of others. In fact, it maybe 
said that science and soldier¬ 
ing are the only two things that a Briton 
may study better in Germany than in his 
own country those two subjects, and also 
music, in resjx'cl of which the (iermans 
retain tluir jiroiid ])re-(‘minence both as 
creators and perfornuTS, though Imj^erial 
(iermany has not yet jiroduced another 
XA’agiier, whose genius was rooted in the 
|)eriod ])recediiig tlu* rise of tlu' Reach. 

As for th(^ Press it may truly be de- 
scrilied as })oor and paltry by comiiarison 
with that of other nations — lacking in inde- 
peiuU’uce, influence, enlightenment, and 
political ])owcr. A daily newsjiaper is 
l)\' no means so necessary to a German as 
it is to a Briton, a Frenchman, or an 
;\merican. Mr. Fllis Barker is ])retty 
near th(‘ mark when he wril(‘s : “The 
general intelligence and culture of a nation 
may bi; measured by the PiX'ss, which 
a])]H'als to all, and which reflects the 
national mind as in a mirror; and 1 think 
that no ('ducated German will contradict 
me when I state that the whole Pr(‘ss of 
(iermany -dailies, weeklies, monthlies — 
is not only vastly inferior to the British 
Press, but is quite unworthy of the 
intelligence of a cultured nation. The 
(ierman Press is a century behind the 
English Press, and the low standard of 
the whole German Press shows that the 
(jerman nation is not a nation of thinkers.” 

This may sound ])aradoxical of a nation 
which has produced so many thinkers ; 
but, to a great extent, it is true, on the 
, princii)le that the exceptions 
ermany s In no country 

Standard Europe are there so few 

illiterates or so much book- 
learning as in Germany, and yet the average 
Englishman or American may be said to 
be a better educated man than the average 
German. On a peace footing Germany’s 
standing army is about 600,000 men ; 
while the standing army of German 
educationalists of all kinds numbers no less 
than 300,000. Germany has now twenty- 
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two universities, which teach about 40,000 
St dents, or more than three times the 
number of thirty yt^ars ago, so that she 
is now suffering from academic over¬ 
production—what the emperor dej)lor('d 
as an ever-increasing and usi'less “ ])ro- 
letariat of passmen.” And all their pro¬ 
fessors are so omniscient. 

Gott weiss vit'l, 

Doch nielir cler Herr Professor ; 
f lott weiss Alles, 

Doch er—Alles hesser ! 

While it may be owmxl that Germany 
is the f;ws/ educat(‘d nation in the world, 
it is, nevertheli'ss, a long wa\' Iroin 
being the same as /u's/ ('diicatc-d. 'fo 
cram the head does not carry with it that 
development of cbaract(‘r which is pi’iliaps 
the ]u‘iinary, aiifl certainly th(‘ higher, aim 
of English education. It all lii-s in tlu* 
difference betweem wissen and K'oJlcii, 
between kennen and kiUnicti. The general 
tendency of education, military training, 
etc., in (it“rmany is to make macinnes of 
men, and the thinking j)()wer ol machines 
is not high. 

(iermany is lar ahead of this country 
in t(‘clini(‘al education ; and yt't, says an 
ex])ert : “ It is not without cause that the 
wk n best engineiTS in tlu'world an' 
Brira*in Llldl pi'actieally trained English 


Germany 


engineei's, alt hough th('ir theo- 


ix'lical knowledgi' is small as 
com])arcd with their inferior Gta'inan 
competitor.” According to the saint' 
authority “ the chief ])ractit\al value ol 
the German schools consists, not in the 
knowledge disseminatt'd, l)nt in the 
disci])line instilled. . . It cannot be 

too olten and too loudly asserted that 
(Germany has becc^me great and j)owerlul— 
not through her education as synt)nyinous 
with knowledge, but through her disci¬ 
pline. National co-o])eiation, the co¬ 
ordination of all the national forci's, which 
is developed to a greater extent in 
(jermaiiy than in any other country, has 
proved stronger than individualism, which 
squanders the national forces in constant 
internecine warfare. . . . Indeed, I 

venture emphatically to afiirm that 
Germany, with all her schools and uni¬ 
versities, and with her army of 300,000 
teachers, is a far less intelligent and far less 
cultured nation than is the British nation.” 

That is perfectly true ; and it is equally 
true that, in spite of all her “ Iflldiiug” and 
book-learning, and splendid achievements 
in the field of science and literature, 
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Germany is still a very Ioti^ way behind 
Eiif^land in respect of that general sonie- 
thiiif^ which we call civilisation. No 
Enp^lishman can live lonp; in (Germany 
without feelint; that he has come, to a 
country where niatt'iial and social rehne- 
ment, manners, customs, and 
all the other graces of civilised 


*** life are at a decid(‘dly lower 
Rvi isa ion his own; and that 

in fact the (lermans of to-day are only at 
about the same stage of development as 
were the English of Oueen Elizabeth. 
That, lH)W(‘vei, is due to no inherent in- 
ea))a(‘itvin the (iermans t(^ take on as good 
a coat of civilisation as ourselves, but 
simi)ly to till' fact that circumstances ha\-e 
be(Mi farh'ss favoural’le to them than tons. 

War is anything but a ci\-ilising agimcy, 
and thi' (iermans Intluado may be said to 
hav(.‘ alwavs bc‘en at war. So have we, 
for the matlt'r of that ; but whiK* we liav(‘ 
always ('ontri\’ed to wage our wars outside 
our own countrv, the poor (iermans have 
generally hatl to submit to the devastation 
and depo])ulati(Ui of thc'ir own. It was a 
frequent remark of Jh’smarck that Ger¬ 
main’ had not yet recovered from the 
(d’lects of the Thirty Years War, which 
is said to have reduced her ])oj)ulation 
from ib.ooo,(»oo to less than 5,000.000. 
And then her other princii>al war waged 
within hei own borders - the Seven Yi-ars 
War— the wars with the Enmch kings and 
Naj)oleon, and the campaigns with Den¬ 
mark and Austria, only afford us matti’r 
for astonishment that th«‘ civilisation of 


Gi^rmany should be so high as it really is. 
But her lorty years’ jx^iod of peace and 
material prosjierity since her last great 
struggle with France has already doiu' 
wonders for her. The (ierman race is 
still almost original in its vigour ; it is a 
rough diamond in the mine of Euroiiean 
nations; and its good qualiti'^s its 
bravery, piety, sincei’itv. intelligeiKH*, ])t‘r- 
severance, eiuTgy, and idealism, only 
require tli(‘ setting of a higlu-r ('i\ilisation. 
resulting from circumstances ol a kindlit'r 
and inoia* emollient sort than ever 
bl(‘ssed it befon*, to maki* it tin* leading 
nation on the ('ontinent ol Europe, and 
the one most d(‘voted to the arts ol ])(‘ace. 

So far, the higlu'st ex])ression ol tJa.’ 
German charac t(‘r. sinee tlie disaj)pearan(a’ 
of Bismarck, is to lx* found in tlie man 
who had the tremendous courage to sign 
th(‘ warrant for his dismissal — William IT, 
at once his country’s greatest ornament and 
asset. Of him. tin* .American Ambassador at 
Berlin. Mr. AndrewD.W’hite. wholiad ev ery 
op]x)rtunily for studying his charaettu', 
S])oke truly when he said ; “ The* young 
monarch wlio is now at the head ol Ger¬ 
many original, yet >tudious of 
ea s o great men and deeds ol the 


te erman . brave. >et conciliatory: 

mperor j’lever allowing tlu‘ mail-clad fist 
to beconu' unnerved. l)ut none tin' loss 
devoted to the con([iU‘Sts ol jx-ace : standing 
firmly on realities, but with a sti ady vision 
of ideals—s('( ms likely to add a new name 
to thosi* who. as leaders ot (lermany, have 
advanc(‘d tlie world." CtiAKi j;s Eowi: 
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'’THE expectation, so fully and freely 
expressed, that the decrease of the 
Socialist vote in 1907 was the beginninj^^ of a 
Socialist debacle, to be followed by tlie 
disappearance of the followers of Marx 
from G(‘rman j)ohtics was soon seen to be 
without any real foundation. In I()I2 the 
(icneral Election brought the Socialists 
back to the Eeichstag in larger 

^ numbers tlian ever. In tliat 

Socialist 

Advance Socialists, with iio members, 
were the largest party in the Iveichstag. and 
at by-ele('lions m the years that followed, 
additional victori(‘S were won. not only in 
the ImjKMial Parliament, but in the 
Parliaments (d Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, 
.saxonv, and Wurtemberg. In fact, tlu* 
Social Democratic Thirty, with its multi 
tilde of daily and weekly newspapcMs, 
throughout (lerminy, and its jx'rlect 
organisation, continues to grow at the 
expensi' of the Radicals and Liberals, and 
its only serious rival in the State is the 
('atholic Centre Party, which rcTiirned 
00 members to the Kc'ichstag in i<)TJ. as 
against T05 in 1907. The lailurc' ol 
Bismarck’s jiolicy of repiession is seen in 
both these cases, tor the “ Iron ” ChanciB 
lor did his best to crush the organisation ol 
the Catholics as he exerted liimsell lati'r 
to destroy the rising power of tlu* Socialists. 
It yet remains to be seen, howexca, 
whether the Socialists could jirescTVe their 
unity should the Reichstag bi‘come a 
governing bodv, for with tlie responsibilitx’ 
of legi.slativc power has gone discnission 
and schism amongst the Socialists in most 
Euro]x*an ('ountries of importance. 

'riie large falling off in the numbership 
of the established Lutheran chunhes in 
Ciermany has been a remarkable fact for 
many years. I'liis decline has beam most 
noted in Berlin and in the chief cities of tlu* 
empire, and has occasioned much com 
ment and discussion. Several reasons arc 
alleged in exjdanation of tlu* 
number of persons who each 
year decline any longer to regis¬ 
ter themselves as members ol 
the Lutheran Church, and the main grounds 
seem to be : (i) to avoid payment of a tax 
required of all such members ; (2) tIn- 

spread of rationalism encouraged by the 
“ higher criticism ” of the (ierman Pro- 
te.stant theologians. This decrease of 
membership in the State Churcli has not, 


Losing 

Ground 


however, affected the general adhesion to 
Protestantism. Lor out of a total popula¬ 
tion close upon (>5,000,000 in 1910, 
Protestants claimed nearly 40,000.000, as 
against 45,()Oo,oo() in 1905, out of a total 
])0])ulation (h ()0,()0(),0()0. Tlu- Roman 
Catholi(' ('hurch in (iermany in the sann- 
perio<l enlarged its memlx'rshii) irom 
*^<>..1-’7.9L1 24.721,454. 

Th(‘ steady and continnous increast- in 
the t'xpendilure on armaments was empha¬ 
sised b\- the Defence' Bills of 1914. W hih- 
th(' Na\\’ Estimates for that \’ear showed 
no startling advama-, tin- Armv IhlL 
raised the ])eace strength from 544.211 to 
()()i,T7(). and added 4,000 oirua'is, 15,000 
non-commissioni'd ofhctMs, and 117,000 
men to tlu* Imperial Armw Tlu- ( hangi's 
in organisation wi-re to be (‘omph'led in 
1915, and involv(.'(l tlu' huge- cx])enditnre 
ol betwc'cn £52,000,000 and {5;,000,000 
non-recurring, and £().ooo,oo() re( lining. 
.'Mtogt'thi'r, th(' ihidgi't lor T()I4 demaiuK'd 
jftxi.ooo.ooo for the Arm>'. No le^s than 
5,4oo,(x)() fully trained nK-n are a\’ailable 
loi lh('fi<'ld in 1915. All ugly h'atureol tlu- 
expenditure on armaments in (iermanv 
was the charge made in the Rei( hsiag in 

^ .. 191 ;. that Krinip’s and other 

Exp.»a.l»rc 

. whose busiiH'Ss it was to bribe 

Armaments Admiralty and 

the War (lIlK'e in ordei to obtain secn-t 
documents, and thi-reby gain advantage 
in ('ompetition o\(‘r ri\al hrms by t!n‘ 
anticipation ol orders. riii' ( harge was 
met by till' a])pointnu‘nt ol a committee 
ol iiKjuiiA’, and following the rejiort of tJiis 
'•ommitte<‘ a mimln'r of ollicers w('re 
brought to trial aiKUconxieti'f 1 . Amongst 
thosi' thus ('onvicted wi-ri- tin- Si'iretary- 
SuperinteiuU'iit ol the MinistiN’ ol War, 
and two directors ol the linn ol Krupj). 

'I'he ach aiK'e in mannfai t ures in (ii'i - 
nianv in rec'cnt years must not be over- 
looki'd. In J905 tiu' total ^'ahl(‘ ol ('xports 
was £285,942,2.11, and ol exports to the 
ITniti'd Kingdom £51,77t),Soo. In 1<)I2 the 
(‘xportsW('re of the \'alue of £4(S.p2io,(>()o 
and the exports to the Uniti-d Kingdom 
£70,048,152. When the growth of popula¬ 
tion in those years is considen'd, it is aho 
to be noted that tlie growth has been in 
the urban districts. Tlie number ol towns 
with more than 100,000 inhabitants went 
up from 41 to 48 between 1905 aiid 
1910. 
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the posicioii of Holland is not exactly 
a happy one. Tlu're is the interesting 
qiieslion of the succession to the throne— 
interesting rather than difficult, for even 
if Queen Wilhehuina should have no heir 
a successor to the throne can be found in a 
])rince, with the blood of the glorious 
House of Orange in his veins, who will 
_ ^ be in svmpathy with Dutch 

H II asiurations. The danger to 

Inlp«"nde«ce i'Hl‘'IX'>ulcnro of Hollarul 
goes nuK'h deejXT than this. 
The most marked featiin* of the history 
of thest' first years of the century is the 
growing anlagonsm between Hritain and 
(iermanw Howevei- much or little the 
fact may be rcalisc'd, the fact nunains, 
deplorable, menacing, incalculable as to 
result upon the world. The ho])e of all 
men of good will is that a struggle may be 
averted. No one can regard the ciuestion 
without the dee])est anxiety; but th(‘ Dutch 
hav(* spec ial reason for thinking ol it with 
loreboding ; lor Holland stands between 
England and (iermany. Hut it is not 
Hritain that Holland has any need to fear. 
The irritation produced in (in-at Hritain 
l.)y th(‘ (“xpression of the ])ro-Hoer sym- 
liathies of the Dutch during the South 
African War has passed away, most fair- 
minded Hritons feeling that the Dutch 
could hrirdl\’ have acted otherwise than 
they did in suj)])orting to some extent their 
kin. Hritain has no wish that Holland 
should be otluT than indc'pendent forever. 

Hut the same cannot be .said with equal 
truth of Germany. Holland holds the 
mouth of the Rhine, the greatc.st German 
river—“ the Rhine, the Rhine, the German 
Rhine,” as the .song ])uts it. There has long 
b(*en a school oj (iennan political thought 
which maintains that the posscs.sion of the 
w^hole river, j)articularly of its outlets, 
is necessary to German\\ and never cea.ses 
to urge thnt, .seeing also that the Dutch 
are of Germanic stock, Holland should be 
occu})ied by Ciermany. Holland, too, 
11 ,1 . holds the great ports of Am¬ 
in F f ‘^>^‘1 Rotterdam, argii- 

Gprm^nv that furtlicT reinfoicc 

the (jcrman claim. With this 
extended sea front, what might not 
Germany become ! Does not ” manifest 
destiny ” point this way ? The bulk of 
(Germans, it should be said, listen to these 
flattering voices as if they heard them not, 
but the Dutch are hearing them always, 
and are haunted by them. If they have no 
serious fears, for the time being, of an 
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unprovoked armed annexation of their 
country by Germany, they dread the 
employment of subtler methods, commer¬ 
cial and di])lomatic, wiiich would bring 
about its gradual Germanisation. And 
again, at a crisis in Euroj)ean history, 
w'hen the sacredness of treaties has bt'cn 
show'll to bo a fic tion, should a w^ar break 
out between Hritain and (iermany, w^liat 
guarantee has Holland that her territory 
might not suddenly be seized by (iermany 
as a base for operations against Hritain ? 
It is questions like this, arising out of the' 
])resent intc'rnational situation, that disturb 
Holland and cause* great st'archings of heart. 

The Dutch wc're never more' determined 
than at the present time to j)resc*rve their 
identity as a ])eo})lt‘, and apait from the 
menace which hangs owr tlu-m they go 
about thc'ir business at home and abroad 
in their cjiiiet, easy, immc'morial w'a\. 
They remain, as thc'V ha\’e been foi man>’ 
generations, great men of busin(‘.ss : their 
wt*alth and commc'rce now' grow' Irom 
year to yc'ar ; ttu‘y ha\T got their vast 
colonial empire w'c*ll in hand, but theii 
monev flow's into man\’ lands—it w'as the 
capital th(‘y su])plied that in 
large measure built the railways 
of the Unitc'd State's. Amster¬ 
dam is one oi the banking 
centres of the world. lu'sidc'S being its 
diamond mart. The*country, w'ith its 2,000 
mill's of canals and r.Soo miles of railways, 
presents a ])leasing spectacle* of w'ell-ordered 
life, W'ith features of its own which differen¬ 
tiate it from that of every othiu' land. 

There is a sjiirit of ])eace, of rest, of 
quiet about it, esjn'cially in the interior, 
that is looked for in vain elsc*W'hert*. The 
old order change's iu Holland as in othei- 
countric'S, but with a measured tran¬ 
quillity all its owm. Its w'indmills, its 
level, highly cultivated fields, its dreamy 
homesteads, the jneturesepu* drc'ss of its 
slow-moving, much-smoking ])easants still 
endure—the delight of the contemjdative 
and such as love not the fret and fuss and 
hurry of th(?.se times of ours, and the joy 
of the artist. In its great cities, such as 
The Hague, Arnstc*rdam, and Rotterdam, 
the old-world atmos])here is scarce to be 
found save in .some old houses and in the* 
churches; in them the modern .s])irit pre¬ 
vails. as might be expected. Yet, s})eaking 
generally, the peace of the land is so great 
that nothing could have been more apjiro- 
priate than the building of the world’s 
Palace of Peace, where arbitration takes 
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the place of war, in tlie midst of this })eo])le. 
Holland is a land of liberty. Thouf^h 
j)redoininantly a I’rotestant country, any 
Dutchman is free to worshij) (lod 
according to his conscience. Commercially, 
Holland believes in Frt*e Trade, and has 
fattened upon it. Nothing, perhaps, gives 
better evidence of its ])ros})erity than the 
fact tliat it has doubled its 


Rate^^hT*^ pojnilation since tlie middle of 

Holland 


last century. Its ])oj)ulation is 
now considerably over six mill¬ 
ions, in 18.49 it was about three. Another 
notable fac t which witnc'sses to the same 
thing is that tliere is no ])oor rat(‘ in 
Hollaiul. 01 course' there an^ })oor peo})le, 
but they are cared for, as a rule, by 
n'ligious societies aiid ])ri\’ate ( haiities. 

Its ])olitical swstem is simjdc. At (he 
head of the State is the se)ver(‘ign; then then' 
art' two Chambers for legislation. The mon- 
arcliN is constitutional and iK'reditary; the 
Parlianu'nt, known as the States-(ieneral, 
consists of a First Chamber ol lifty memlu'rs 
eleett'd for nine vi'ars one-third retire 


every three years— by the provinces : and 
of a S('Cond ('haitd)er of 100 members, 
elected lor lour yt'ars by all mah' citi/ens 
of twenty-hvc' and upwards who ])ay a 
direct tax to the State, or are housc'hohh'rs, 
or own boats of twenty-tour tons, or have 
a salary of about /Jjj \'eaily, or .show 
evidence that they can support their 
families. This means that about one-third 
of the male citizens have votes. 

For many years Dutch ])olitics were 
largely inlhu'iiced by (pu'stions arising out 
of their colonial i*mpiri‘. but this ])has(' has 
passed away, Kecaaitly the most important 
measuie jxissed into law is the Ek'Ctoial 
Reform Law of which n-gukites tin; 

franchise as mentioned above. The Dutch 
attach great im])ortance to education, 
whi('h is comjmlsory for childia'ii from six 
to thirteen years of age. Their schools and 
universities are well organised ; their 
primary schools are practically free. The 
H Dutch are hue linguists, ]X*r- 

° ! ha])s l)ecause their own lan- 

v ^ S^age can take them but a little 

way m Luro])e or ebsewhere. 
It is quite a common thing for Dutchmen 
of any position at all to si)eak fluently and 
correctly French, German, and English. 

Belgium enjoys one great advantage 
over its northern neighbour, for its 
neutrality is guaranteed by the Treaty of 
London, November 15th, i8jt, by Aus¬ 
tria, Russia, Great Britain, and Prussia. 
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No country has made great('r strides during 
recent years than Belgium in wi'alth and 
indu.strial d(*V(‘lopment, thanks tr) its 
natund rt'souia'es, but thanks also to thi' 
fact of its neutrality Ix'iug guaranteed - 
a fact of which tin* llelgians souK'tiiiK's are 
inclined to lose sight. During the h'raiu'O- 
Gerrnau W'ar, Britain ])i'('vailed upon both 
combatants to aftinn afresh the neutrality 
ol this lit til' countrw which otherwise 
might ha\'e bet'ii atfected \'er\' ad\’ers('ly. 


Franchise 

Liberties 


Under the a'gis of thi' pi'oteiting 
Ikwvers, Belgium has had lull oppor¬ 
tunity lor self-devi'iopment, and it must 
b(‘ admittc'd that it has taken I'very 
adx’antage ol it. No om- can \ isil Belgium 
without being stinck by ils piospcrity, 
whetlu'r as regards tlie purely agi icnltmal 
.s(‘('tion, with its \'as( number ol small 
holdings all in thi' highest stale o| cultiva¬ 
tion. or as regards the manuiacturing i>art. 
the centre ol which lies about Lii'ge, with 
its huge ironworks ami otlu-r highly 
successlul indiisti ii'S. And it must not be 
lorgotten that inlected as Belgium i^ with 
the modein sjiirit, it is a I'ountry with a 
rich hisloiic past still living and actual in 
such cit ii's as ( dient ami Brugi'S, 
ami that, in the Aidennes. it 

. « , . can show scem's ol loveliiu'ss 

in Belgium 

all. Its magniheent (athedrals, with their 
sj>lendi(.l |)ictures, will always exercise some 
inlliK'iice on Belgian life and character, 
though not, j)erhaj>s. in tlu' I'xact direction 
its “ Ck'iicals ” would ])r(‘fer. 

Belgium cami' into existc'iice. as has 
already been stated, on its seci'ssion IVom 
Hollam.l, By its (onstitution. Iramed in 
i8jJ, it is a (M.)nstitiitional. r(']*res(‘ntalive, 
and iK'reditary monarchy, legislative ])ower 
being vested in llie .sovi'ieign and two 
Houses of Parliament, the upper being 
known as the Si'iiate, (he lower as thi' 
Chamber of Di'puties or Repiesentativc's. 
Sevi'ral changes ha\'(' been made in tlu' 
constitution with r('S])e('t to thi* Iranchisi', 
the last being introduced by the law of 
December 29th, i8()(). By this law the 
})rinci})le of manhood suffrage' has bet'ii 
estaldished. qualified, howx'ver, by the 
suffrage universe! pluriel, and tlii' ])ro- 
jiortional rejiri'sentation of minorities 
founded u])on a somewliat comjik'x system. 

All citizi'us over twenty-live who have 
lived for one year in any given commune 
have one vote. J^ut this is not all. 'I'hey 
have an additional vote if, first, they are 
thirty-live years of age, married, with 
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Ic'gitimalo of[s])rin^^ and ])ay a tax of live 
francs (4s.) to the State* ; or, se^cond, arc 
tw(‘nty-livc years of a/^e* and e)wn immov¬ 
able ])ro])('rly to tlie \'alue of £^(K or liave 
n corr('S]K)ndin;; income, or ior two velars 
liave received /J4 a ye-ar from Jje'lf^ian State 
fnnels eir treim the' nntieinal savings lianh. 
J>nt the' l-ie-l^^ian can liave* y(‘t another vote 
if, he'in;,,^ twe'iity-fi\’e ye'arseild, he* jieisst'sse-s 
a elijileima ol hii,jhe‘r e'elne ation. eir has filled 
some* ])nbhc eir e-ve-n jirivate jieisition 
which iinplie's this hi^he'r e'dncation. 

No Px'lf^ian ean have* more than thre-e* 
\()te‘s. lioth House's of Paiiiame'nl are* 
chose'Ti by this e'h'e'toiate*. Se*nat(us aie- 
i le-e'tee.l tor ei|^ht ye'ais.niost of them beinp^ 
(‘k'cte'd by the* i^e'iieral body of X'eite'is, and 
the le'st by the ])ioN’iiie ial eamncils. The- 
ne'pntie'S are- e-U'cte'd loi loiii' years, in the- 
proporlietn ol one nK-niliei to e-ve-ry 4e).e)oo 
of the- population, and number id), one- 
half of whom re'tire* e'\'er\‘ two ye-ars. d he* 
members ot Parliame'iit aic jiaid indi'iimi- 
tie'S. and ;.;e't fi e*e passe'S o\'e’i the* railwa\s. 

d'hou,i;h J-5el;.,num ha^ ot ie‘Ct*nt ye*ars 
be'e'onu' an inte'iise'ly de'inoe'iatie- eountry. 
It IS still, as will have- be'eii se'e'ii, a lon;^ 

_ . . wav from the“ one* man, eine- 

Beigiuni a 


Stronghold of 
Socialism 


vote' ” prnu'iple'. Its jirese'iit 
frane hise is the result e)f a loim 


and soine-tlme'S e'lnbitle'red 
stnvL;L;le* whieii, ai)art from the ('e)np), 
jiractically inelnde'S the* wlmle* political 
histoiy eit the* country. For a leiiftthy 
[le'i'ioel afte'r the' lounelation eif the king- 
eloni undei' Leopold 1 .. jiowei' was held 
alternate'K' by the' ( le'iicals, or Catholics, 
and the Libe'i als. or Anti-( atheilics; it was 
much the same ehiring the* first twenty 
years of the prese-nt king, Le*e)j)olel 11 . 
Hut i(SS() .saw the* rise* ot a new juirty, that 
of the Socialists, and it is thisjiarty which 
has made Ih'lgmm de'inocratic ; themgh it 
eliel not become* formielable much befeire 
iiS() p it has since bee'ome* a great power in 
the* lanel. The* state e)t parties may be* 
best shown by ejiieiting the electiem returns 
feir ie)i2, wlie'ii the* (diamber wa^ increased 
fromibbte)iS()members, riieSocialistsw'on 
thre'e se*ats a net nnmlH're'd ’,8. the Liberals 
le)st two se'ats and nnmbeied 4,5, while* the 
('lericals came back with loi instead of 87 
seats. ()nt'(dirislian Democrat was r(*tnrne'd 
as before, fn the e'lee tions to the L^|)pe’r 
House, in i()o8, the Liberals Ujst five st'afs, 
of which the Sexdalists gaiiu'el thre*e, leaving 
the Catholics with bj votes against the 47 
of the combined opposition, or “ Left.” In 
1895 the Catholics had twei-tbirds of the 


vote's in the Chamber. It is thus apparent 
that the ” Right,” or Catholics, arc 
steadily losing ground ; they draw their 
strength mainly from the l^lemish pro¬ 
vinces, wdiih' the.* ])arties fen'ming the 
Lett ” derive theirs from the Walloon 
provinces. The (atholics support 
religious (*dncation in the scheK)ls and 
. umversitie^s, and the Church, 
n r the State', is yet outside 

p. . Its Control. 1 he* Liberals be- 
o*^ long to the middle class and 
the industrial jiortion of the community, 
and are, as it were, between two stools. 
'Lhe Socialists jire.ich and uphold the 
de)Ctrine of colk'ctivism, and are strongest 
anifuig the wr)rking classes. All jiarties 
of the Left unite against the Clerical 
control of education. But the battle 
wages most fiercely, as for many years 
])ast, round the franchise. In 1904 M. 
lk*ron, the leader of the Left, moved the 
abolition of ” }ihiral ” voting in favour 
of uniwrsal suffrage, but was defeated. 
In T()o() all Sections of the Left combined 
on a common jirogramme, the tw^o chief 
“ planks ” in it bi'ing reform of the fran¬ 
chise and comjnilsory education free from 
Church control. And the end is not yet. 

rerha])s it should be said that almost 
the entire po])ulation of Belgium belongs 
to tlu' Roman Catholic faith, but full 
religious libeity juevails, all denomina¬ 
tions rect'iving grants from the national 
funds. The two racial divisions, Flemish 
and Walloon, continue to be marked by a 
difference of language. Nearly 4.000,000 
in the north, tl e country of Flanders, 
s])eak Flemish only ; while rather more 
than 2,500,000 in the south, the Walloon 
area, s])eak French only. About t, 000,000 
Ik'lgians sjieak both languages. 

But it is the South chiefly that is indus¬ 
trial. that has the greatest wealth, that has 
made, and is making, Belgium wdiat it is, 
and in the end it can hardly fail to estaldish 
its infiuence as supreme over the national 
Belgium life. In Southern Belgium the 
A standard of education is, on 

Catholic the whole, higher than in the 
Country North, as might be expected 
from the pres.sure of industrial competition. 
The higher branches of education are well 
provided for throughout the country ; 
it is wuth respect to the primary schools 
that the tr(.)uble comes. Primary school 
education is compulsory in a way, but it is 
too much in the hands of the priests, who, 
naturally, are more or less reactionary. 
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But tlie chief fact in the contemporary 
history of Hel^^iiim is its wonderful 
industrial develojunent ; this Jias been 
Jielped by technical education, which is in 
an ach'anced state. 

]k^l;:^Hiim has now taken upon itself the 
responsibiliti(‘S of a ^reat colonial empire. 
In ipoS the (^oi\i;() Free Slate eeased to lu' 
independent, the sover('i.i;nty over it lunni^ 
transferred from the Kin^ of th(' Belt^ians 
to the country, d'he area of the Con^.(o 
is estimated at So2,()()(> scpiare miles, and 
its i)ojnilation at from i..j,000,000 to 


JO,000,000. The Congo State Wits consti¬ 
tuted a .sovereign country under Leopold 
If. in 1S85 by the Berlin Conference. It 
was tlecliirc'd neutral, with free trade, and 
the mitives were protected under special 
rules—rules wliicli, there is only too much 
reason to believe, were not observed in 
actual ])i;ictic(‘. 

As the Congo has been thrown open to 
all the world, there is little ground now to 
sn])pose thiit thert' will bi* ;i continuance of 
the iitrocities per])etrated on the natives 
which shocked the conscience of mankind. 


THE GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBURG 


great world nowiidays knows very 

^ little about this small country, but 
rather more than forty years ago its name 
was on the lips of everyom* ; tor after the 
war between Prussia and Austria in iSbt) - 
which resulted in the decisive deteal of the 

_ ^ , latter and a fivsh grouping to- 

L«emb«rK s ^ _ 

lA06pCD0£AC6 V' 1 IfT 14-^* 

Guaranteed esHI- Sought coni- 
])ensation ” to France for the 
increased power of the foriiKM'by attimipting 
to buy the (Irani! Duchy from the King of 
Holland, who also was (irand Dukt* of 
Luxemlnirg, Pru.ssia, however, stoutly 
resist(‘(l this scheme, and for a'time the 
“ Lu.xemburg ([hiestion,” as it was called, 
filled the mind of diiilomatic Juiro})e with 
a[)prehensions of war. But the matter was 
finally settled by a conference of the Powers 
lield in London in iStiy. when it was agreed 
that the garrison Prussia had for many 
years maintained in tfie city of Luxemburg 
should be permanently withdrawn from its 
fortress, that the fortress itself should be 
dismantled and destroyed, and that the 
Grand Duchy should hencefortli become in 
every sense an independent and sovereign 
State, with its neutrality guaranteed. 

Another consequence, though not iinmi*- 
diate, of this war was that a i)rin('e of th(‘ 
illustrious Hou.se of Drang j-N assau, from 
whom Prussia had taken the Duchy of 
Nassau, becaim* (irand Duke of Luxem¬ 
burg. His son, William, was the reigning 
sovereign from 1905 till his death in 
February, 1912. A nice point arose as to 
the succession to the throne, for the Grand 
Duke’s children were all daughters, and. 
according to the Salic Law, the (irand 
Duchy should pa.ss aw'ay from his family 
at his death. It was by this law that 
Luxemburg had cctised to belong to the 
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sov(‘reigns of Holland, the older branch of 
the House of Orange, when Oueiui W’ilhid- 
mina .succeeded W'illiam HI. Like the 
Dutch, the “ Lu.xemburg(‘ois " have the 
l(‘ar of ('iiMinany before their eves ; th(‘v 
hav(“ no d(*sirt‘ to lose their national idenl ity 
in the (iiMinan Em])ire. though they aia* 
willingly included in thi' (German ZollviMein 
lor commercial pur])oses. 'I'herelon*, in 
July, 1907, their Paiiianu'ut, or (.'hamlH-r 
ot D(‘puti(‘S, bi'i ame a law unto themselvi‘s 
by solemnly di'daring th.it the succi'ssion 
should de\'olve on tlie rt'igning (hand 
Duke’s daughters and tlieir desiauidant- 
in ord(‘r of birth, the Salic Law notwith¬ 
standing. d'his lepeal of the Salic Law' 
enabl(‘d the* (hand Duchess Marie Adelaide 
to a.scend the throne on the death of her 
father. Grand Duke William. 

It is a very tin\'stall', this (h and Duchy, 
its area being just a trifle under i.ooo 
square miles, and its population in the 
year 1910 was 259,889. It is well gov'erned 
by its Chamber whicli^consists ol lilty-thrce 
members, half of whom are elected every 
three years ; it has no army to s])eak of, 
and its debt, mostly incurred in raihvay 
building, is a mere bagatelle. It is a pros¬ 
perous little country, its mining and 
smelting industries bringing in much grist 
to the national mill ; it is a ha])py little 
country, for its inhaliitants, now' that the 
Cierman spectre is laid, are well content 
^ w'ith their lot ; it is a beautiful 

A Country Country. esi)ecially the 

Happy .nd 

rosperous south-east jioi'tion of 

that lo\'(‘ly land known as the Ardennes. 
There is no more interesting or romantic 
city than the capital, also called Luxem¬ 
burg, whch is remarkable alike for its 
natural beauty and strategic importance. 
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HOLLAND 

ICW things have happened in tlu* Xetlier- 
lands since 1909 to distract tlie 
inhabitants from their ])eacelnl industry. 
An heir to the throne -Princess juliana 
was born on April joth, I9'>9, t(j tlie < oin 
inon satisfaction of tlu‘ nation , since the 
al)S(M)ci‘ ol an\’ h'gal heir to I h(‘ crown 
was regard(‘d as a dangcM' to the* country. 
The general elec'tion of 191,; was ol (on- 
siderable interest, becairs' of the Taiifl 
Kcforin proposals on tin* part ol the ('on- 
st'iA’ati ves. 'The result ol the iOection 
showt'd a (juite dc'hnite o])init>n in lavour 
of rc'taining Free 'Trade, the ('onst-rvali\(' 
Ministrx' was dc'leated. and the nc‘w 
Second ( hainbc'r con¬ 
sisted of Liberals, 

18 Socialists, and .].5 
Conservative's. J)r. 

Hos, the' le-ader ol the* 

Libe*rals, was at one e* 
invilc'd by the* Ouee-n 
to form a Ministry, 
and he olfere'd three 
port fol i os to the 
Socialists. Jbit the' 
latte'i', afte'r e'onside'i- 
ation, refusi'd te> 
acce'pt any posts in 
a Liberal Ministry, 
on the' gie)Unel ce)in- 
nionly take-n b\- the* 

Soeialists thre)ugh 
e)ut luirope', \’iz.. 
that Social Deine)- 
eraey canne)t be- 
ielentilie'el with any 
ge)ve'rnment alie'U e)r 
e)ppe)sed te) e'e)llec- 
tiv'isin, an el must 
wait till itself be 
e anes a gowrnme'nt. Dr. l>os. there 
te)re, being unable tee ceeiint on the siij) 
peert of the Seecialists, h'lt constraine^d 
te) give up the ielea e)l leerming a ministry, 
and M. ('e)rt van der Idnelen became 
Prime Minister with a Cabinet of Civil 
Servants. 

BELGIUM 

lN(i ALBERT succ eeded to the crown 
of Belgium on the death of his uncle, 
Leopold II., December 17th, 1909. 

Politically the cam]Xiign fea' universal 
suffrage—or, rather, for an amendment of 


the existing franchise laws so tliat the 
vote's of all classes shoulel be e'e[ual, and 
the* additional acade'inie- and ])ro])ert\' 
franchise's abolishc'd- has been the chiel 
interest since lejc)!) ; and iej[,| saw the- 
Consc'ivative's still in jiowcr and the ex¬ 
isting law unaltere'd. A gene-ral stiike, 
lor no industrial e*nd but sole*l\ lor the* 
political pur])OM‘ ol obtaining unive*rsal 
'suffrage* on eejnal terms, was organise'd in 
jep/,; but it lailc'd to ae-eornplish its objc'c t. 
chieflv bc'cause the Catholic trade' union 
istsde'e lined totakc i)art. The* (jo\'ernme‘nt. 
howc'Vt'r, so lar rt'cogni'C'el the signitie'ance* 
of the strike* by appointing a gi'iie-ral 
commission to consider the* whole* epies 
tion ol c'le'ctoral 
I e'loi m. 

The' reorganisation 
ol the' arm\' e)n the* 
basisol universal c'om- 
])ulsorv se'i'vie'c, e'om 
nience'el in 1909, and 
was e arried a stc'p fur- 
ihc'r b\' the* law ot 
[mu'. 191.’,. This law 
put the peace looting 
at 57,88()me'n,anelthe 
war |oe)tingat 340,000. 
Com|.)ulsory training 
was tixed at Tifteen 
months or two years, 
ae'eM)reling te) the' 
branc h of the .service, 
with two later periods 
ol training, each one 
month, and h\'e veai'^ 
in the' reserve. 'The 
total expenditure on 
th ■ Army fea- 1913-14, 
was estimate'd at 
{2,790,550. In 1909-10 
it stood at £2,283,900. But it yc't rennain*' 
to be se'e'U whether this incre*ase of ex- 
pe*neliture will snTlice* to meet the* de'inands 
that fe)lle)w universal military training. 

The ])rospe*ril vol iH'lginm, ascril)ed to the 
industi’N' e)f its people and the high standard 
of tc'chnical education, is evidenced nol 
onlv bv the i)e)])ulatie)n -.seven and a liall 
millions on 11.373 sepiare* miles—but by 
tlie trade returns. In 1907 the imports 
weie valued at £'150,914.000. the exports 
at £113,924,000. In 1912 the imports 
wore £191.320,375, and the exports 
£158.059.143. 



ALBERT I , KING OF THE BELGIANS 
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SWITZERLAND IN OUR OWN TIME 

THE FREEST COMMUNITY IN THE WORLD 


By Robert Machray, B.A. 

T he im[)r(‘ssi()n ol Switzerland themselves, from llieir point of view 

is roloni'c'd far too mueli l)y the noti »n it is no fault at all, but rather their wav ol 

that il is an iileal eountry in which to ])Icivini; the* i^ame. Tliey do ev'erythin;:^ 

spend a most delight lul holiday, lx* it they can to enrouragt' the In lief that their 

lor a lont; or short jx'iiod, wht^tlu'r the land is veritablv tlu* Pla\Tiround ol 

season be suinnK i or winter. Switz«Tland luirope, and so f:^r(*at is tlaar success in this 

undoubtedly stands lor all this, but thc're effort that vast ninnbers look 

is a tendency to lor^ct or lose si,^ht of th(‘ a on Switzerland as the land of 

lact that it stands for nuK'h more. This the chai inin;; tour, of the de- 

oiitside point ol view, lary^'ly basest in ° orope ]i,^htful holi(la\ . rather than 

ICii'^land on siK'h be‘yMiilin,J4 annouiH'eiiHMits as the countrv of the vSwiss. om* of tlu' most 

as " A Wei'k in Loxe ly LuceriH* lor Five* int(‘re‘Stin,^ iHS)[)les in tlu* world, with a 

(iuineas, or a b'oitnipdit lor Nine,” is civilisation more hif.tfdy developed, from 

s('arci‘h’, it at all. inodiliesl when tlu* the* political sland])oint. than, that of any 

tourist liiids himsc'lt actually on the lake other nation on the i)lan(d. With the 
and set's its beautilul mountains around Swiss, biisini'ss is businc'ss, and businc'ss 

him or miirored in its blue wattM's. with tlu'in takc's on the' lorin of the 

Salislic'd with his (‘.xcursioii and his admirable* ecvploitation ol that marve'llous 

(‘vjH'iience'S, lit' return- home', nor sto])s beauty with which Natiue* has so richly 

to think ol, lar les^ |)onder, tlie* story that and abundantly endowed their land. So 

lies behind all this e'nchautine'iit. they |.^ive' the* casual observe')' tlu' im])i'es- 

He* has he'aiel ol Tell and the* tyrant sion tliat they aie a nation of innke'e'])e*rs 

(ifssler, and the* a])ple placed on the- boy’s and waiters who understand the art of 

he*ad and j)ierced by the* shall Ironi the *’ runnini,; ” hotels in the most perfe'eT 

father’s bow; hehas heard, ja'obably, cjf one manner ])ossible*. and that the'ir sole* aim 

or two ine idents in Swiss history of a rom- in lile is to act as showmen to the wondrejus 


antic soil ; but he* calche*s scarce a {.,dim])se natural attiactions ol their e enintry. 
ol the truth that the* smoothK' e^liding life In oiu* of the* most amusin.Li books 
of this laud, nomatte*!' what aspe*e't of it be e»f pure humoiii e\'e*r written, “ Tartai'in 

con.sideje‘d — social, educational, political, sur le*s A1]Hs,” Al])hon.se* Daudt't makes 

rc'ligious. lacial or comme'icial is the his hc'io, the inimitable* Tartarin of 

re'sult ol some* se*v'en centurie*s ol conflict daias'Cin, e'-onu* to the conclusion that 


and chan,L;e*. Indc'c'd. it is a life so well 
oi'dc'red. so swevt in the working; of all 
parts ol the machinery that ^mes to 
com])le*te‘ it, so easy in its touedi—the 
(*x])i essie)n ” ])ressure ” in this 

-r A case is eniite ina])i)licable—on 
ouris oes citizen 

not Learn rejmblic or stranger 

within its gates, that our tourist is as 
ser(*nely unconscious of it as he is of the 
“ geuitle inffuenco ” of a star. 

The fault is not to he charged altogether 
to the toiiiist : it must be laid, in large 
measure, at the door of the Swiss 


the* whole' of Switzerland is the* concc'ssion, 
so to speak, of a gigantic and enea'inously 
elt'vc'r and capable catering company who, 
commeixially, take* the utme:)st advantage 
of everything at the'ir disposal the rosy 
I)eaks ol the* great mountains, the white 
calm of the glaciers, the green slopes of the 
upland jiastui'es, the deep blue of lakes, 
the rolling masses of cloud, the giandeurs 
of sunrise anel sunset, the pretty chalets 
and picturesque jieasants—all ” worked ” 
to perfection, a])pai'ently for the benefit 
of the sightseer, but in reality in the 
interests ol the concessionaires, who 
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have skilfully brought to their aid the 
services of railways, steamers, guides—and 
the best hotels in existence, take them all 
in all. This conceit is certainly a pardon¬ 
able one, for the exploitation of Switzer¬ 
land by the Swiss is very well done indeed. 
Before passing from this i)liase of the 
Switzerland of our own time, a few facts 
^ . respecting the hotel “ industry ” 

Sotel * "'"'y 

, . * Switzerland possessed, in round 
Industry ^ . ... 

figures, 1,000 inns wnth some 

58,000 beds : in i8()0, about 1,500 inns 
with 70,000 beds ; in igoo, lu'arlx' 2.000- 
iiins, with 105,000 b('ds, rejnesenting a 
ca])ital of about boo,000,000 francs, or 
24,000,000 sterling. 

It must l)e rememluTed in this connection 
that the 1 otal area of the country isiess than 
Tb. 000 square miles, of which almost a third 
is unproductive. The profits of successful 
hoteI-kee])ing are notoriously large, and 
the stream of gold that pours into Sw'itzer- 
land annually, and all the year round—for 
sonnnvhere in Switzerland it is alw\ays the 
“ season ”—c annot easily be measured, 
but it must be very great ; though, of 
course, it varies from year to year owing 
to circumstances. For instance, the 
attractions ofiered by the Franco-British 
Exhibition heid in London in Tqo8 
.sensibly reduced the volume of tourists 
into the country, as they did every¬ 
where outside of England. 

The Swiss are highly intelligent, par¬ 
ticularly as to getting the most 
money out of anything; they have 
a keen eye to the main chance. This 
is es])eciaily true of their hotel-keejing. 
As an examjile of this, there may be 
noticed what has taken jilace wnth regard 
to their winter resorts, such as Davos, and 
olher ])laces ot the same kind. Originally 
they were introduced to the world as 
specially suitable s]iots for the residence 
of consumptives, and great numbers of 
those suffering from lung affections did 
_ . live in them with beneficial 

Abi*m^*of places arc 

longer the exclusive abodes 

e wiss people. On the contrary, 

many hotels now announce that they will 
not admit consumptives. So soon as the 
Swiss grasped the fact that Davos, and 
resorts like it, could be made extraordi¬ 
narily attractive as a field for winter 

sports, such as skating, tobogganing, 

skiing, and so on, to the strong and 

the hale, they turned their attention 
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forthwith to the strong and the hale. So 
the consumptive client takes a lower place. 
This is not altruism ; but it is business— 
as an American might say. How'cver, 
this is not to say that there is no place 
remaining for the consum])tive, for there 
are admirable .sanatoria at his command. 
Outside of them he is not “ wanted ” 
as he used to be. 

Having said so much on this as])eci 
of the Sw'iss, it is time to consider iinother, 
wdnch has already been suggested. This 
little nation, with a population in iqii 
of 5.788.900, drawn from three races 
—(ierman, French and Italian —with 
different languages and religious, has 
develojx'd the most ])erfect example of 
a pure democracy in being to be found 
on the globe. This is wdiat the ordinary 
tourist does not know, for it does not 
press itself uj)on him. Never w'as or is 
there a land in w'hich government was 
and is so little obvious. There is hardly 
ev(>n a policeman to be seen, nor art* 
th(‘ie any decorations worn by the citizens 
— a small jxant, but on the Continent 
significant of much. In this typically 
democratic state there are no classes, no 


Switzerland 
the Land 
of tbe Free 


caste, no nobility, no ex¬ 
clusive privileges. Even the 
I)resident of this re])iiblic is 
not the head of tlie .State in 


the same sense as is the President of the 


United Stalt's or of France ; he is hardly 
more than primus inter pares, and his hcad- 
shij). such as it is, endures for a year only. 

As has been well })ointod out, the dread 
of the sujirenuK'y of any single man is one 
of the governing factors in the Swiss 
character. This is a country in which 
every man has as good a eliancc as another, 
though, to be sure, natural ability tells 
here as everywhere. All this has only 
come about gradually, and after long 
struggles, botli external and internal. 
But It remains nothing less than the most 
extraordinary thing in the political history 
of mankind that this small state, with 


its mixture of rival races and religions, 
perched upon the mountains of Central 
Europe, hemmed in on all sides by great 
nations, should have become both in 


ideals and in fact the freest community 
in the world. Something of this it owes 
to the neutrality of the country, as in¬ 
dispensable to the general interest of 
Europe, having been guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Vienna, 1815, something, also, 
to the high state of education everywhere 
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prevalent, even elementary education 
Ixdng excellent. But the explanation, in 
the main, li(‘.s in tlie liistory and the 
character of the Swiss peojile, history and 
character acting and reacting on each 
other, as always. Though the story of 
'J'ell and the apple be a myth, like other 
stories of a similar kind resolved into 
fictions in the crucibles of scientific re¬ 
search, it has a heart of truth which survives 


all destructive scicntilic processes. It 
stands for the Swiss character ; it ex- 
])resses the soul of this peo])le better than 
anything else. When the Forest Cantons 
came together against the llapsburgs and 
the might of Austria, their struggle was 
lor freedom -the right to live < )iit tiieir livt\s 
in their own way. Battle after l)atlle did 
they fight, and battle afteu* l)attle did 
they win, consolidating all the while their 
national character, which was bascfl on 
patriotism, and fusing themselves inci¬ 
dentally more and more into oiu* peojile. 

They wt're, and long were, great 
soldiiMS, and not in Switzerland only; 
as has been finely said, they were 
willing to sell theii’ swords, but never their 
freedom. The lieha'lic' l^('i)ublic of 17(^8 


Switzerland's 

War 

of Religion 


grew out of the old defensive 
league of the cantons, as 
oak from ac()rn. Present- 
day Switzerland, lumever, 
b(^gins in that year of European unrest, 
1848; but this beginning included all 
that had gone belore in Swiss history. 
In that year the Swiss Confederation, 
then consisting of nineteen entire and six 
half cantons, was united for federal 
}nir}K)ses under a constitution. A re¬ 
vised constitution came into force in 
1874, and continues, with little change, 
in force at the present time. In H)oo, 
when the principle in elections known as 
“ proportional representation ’’ was before 
the country, the nation decided against it. 

Since the close of the Napoleonic epoch 
the struggles of Switzerland have been 
entirely internal. There was, at the close 
of the first half of last century, what may 
be called the War of Religion, in which 
the Protestants triumphed over the Catho¬ 
lics, and caused the dissolution of the 
Catholic league known as the vSonderbund; 
and, forty years later, there was a fight 
between the rival Churches in the Italian 
canton of Ticino—Tessin. But these are 
merely noted in this article to bring out 
the point that to-day Protestant and 
Catholic live at peace — there being 


complete religious liberty—on the patriotic 
basis that Switzerland is greater and 
dearer than any Church. Ap.j t from the 
religious conflict, and more imj)ortant as 
di!t(;rmining the life to-day of fht; country, 
is the iiolitical struggle. The chief parties 
in the State arc*. ; the “ Right,” or Con¬ 
servatives, whether Protestant or Catho- 


Thc Great 
Problem of 
the Swiss 


lie ; the. ” ('entre,” or Liberals; 
the “Left,” or Radicals; the 
” E.xtrerne. Left,” 01 Socialists 


—divisi(.)ns of political lielief 
and o]union which now obtain more 
or less in all moden n communities. In one 


aspect the great (jnestion before the Swiss 
for the last sixty yeais has lieeii whether 
Switzc.-rland is to be one iederal state or a 
confederation oi states—cantons each of 


them .1 sovereign state ; the same (piestion, 
in fact, which the (.'ivil W'ar si‘ttled in the 
United State's of North Ann*rica. 

From 1848 to 1872, the main political 
])r(‘()CCii|)ation of the Swiss was the 
establishmc'nt of a federal state which yt^t 
left a large amount of s(‘ll-governmt*nt 
to tlu* cantons, a lU'oblem which was 
satisfactorily solved. riie Federal State 
IS supn'ine in mattcirs of peace and war. 
in the making ol treati(*s, in army affairs, 
posts and tt'lcgraplis. money isstu's, weights 
and measures. re\'enue, publi ’ works, 
j)alents, and other nialters that affi'Ct the 
country as a whoU* ; no canton can bri'ak 
away from the rest, but still each canton 
rc'tains the power of making its own laws, 
apart from such subiects as appertain to 
tlu* domain of tlie Federal government. 
From 1872 to the present time, the 
dominant note in Swiss politics is the 
direct rule of the people as distinguished 
fiaim governmtait by elected representa¬ 
tives, and as cx])ressed by what arc styled 
the ” Referendum ” and the ” Initiative.” 

Lmder the Constitution of 1874, supreme 
legislatiw authority in the confederation 
is Vested in two Cfiambers: a State Council 
of 44 members elected by Lie cantons— 
two for each canton and one for 
« each of the tialf cantons, irre- 
eop e are th(‘ir size or popula- 

overae ^ National Council of 

167 deputies or delegates chosen by the 
whole Swiss people by manhood sufirage, 
one representative for every 20,000 of 
the populalion ; these dejiutics are elected 
for three years. The t wo Cfiambers united 
form the Federal Assembly, which elects 
a Federal Council of seven members, who 
arc not members of either Chamber, to 
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whom is deputed the chiel executive 
autliority. The President and Vice- 
President aie selc'cted from the Federal 
Council, w])icli sits .it Herne, the 1 lead- 
quarters of tlie administration, and. liy tlio 
way, the financial centre of the country. 
The Radicals have louj:^ controlled the 
government. At the elections to the 
_ National Council in October, 

Safeguards returned by a 

LibrlT*' majority, but tlieir power 

* ^ has been ttunjH'ied by the voice 

of the peo])le as given through the media 
of the Referendum and the Initiative. • 
One of the astonishing things about 
Switzerland is that, though the Radicals 
are always in the majoiity at the eU'ctions, 
yet the jicople have often rejected Radical 
measures, thus showing a certain innate 
and invincible conservatism. As a matt(‘r 
of fact, the Conservatives, though in a 
minority, constitute a very large ])ropor- 
tion of the jxijiulation. By the Rtderendum 
any law jiassed by the legislature must be 
referred to the direct vole of the nation 
if a jietition to that effect is presented by 
JO,coo citizens, or by eight of the cantons, 
and the law must be altered, or (‘ven 
abolislied, according to the resul of the 
plebiscite. The liberty of the peojile is 
still further safeguarded, and the powei 
of the legislature curtailed, by the Initia¬ 
tive, which signiftes th(‘ right of any 
50,000 citizens to demand a direct popular 
vote on any constitutional (jiiestion. 
Taken togetlier, the Referendum and the 
Initiative are the last and highest expres¬ 
sion of the democratic sjiirit, and furnish 
an example to the re.st of the world. 

It must be admitted that these two 
political princijiles, or devices, if the 
phrase is preferred, have acted viuy wi*ll ; 
but it is manifest enough that they could 
not be safely employed in a country wIkmc 
the ma-ss of the jieople were not so highly 
educated and intelligent as are the Swiss. 

For instance, they could hardly 

D ^r**^?** beexi)ectcd to act well in Russia. 

Political „ ... ■ ^ 


Privileges 


When they were introduced into 


the Swiss political system, many 
of the Swiss themselves thought the result 
would be bad, but this has not by any 
mean=i been the case. 

A large part of tlie population follows 
agriculture ; there arc 300,000 ])casant 
proprietors in Switzerland, the land being 
pretty equally divided amongst them, and 
all work very hard. The Swiss peasant is 


a very thrifty person, and manages to liv^e 
on wonderfully little. Tlie French and 
Italian vSwiss are more lively than the 
(ierman Swiss, who is apt to be a. some¬ 
what phlegmatic individual, hut they are 
all as one man in ]>alriotic fec'liug. 

In the uuittc'r of education Hit' Swiss, 
as Sir Horace K’umhold has j)ul it, cxdiibit 
a “ writable passion.” The (‘onstitnlion 
of 1872 made education frei' and com- 
j)iilsoiy, though each canton makc'S laws 
tor itself with it‘S])cct to the* way in w^liicli 
education is imj)artcd. All schools maki‘. 
gymnastics an integral ])art of their curn- 
ciiliim, having in \'iew the fact that the 
gvinnasiiim is the nursery of lh(‘ soldier ; 
the schools leach manual labour and 
industries ; girls are taught dressmaking. 

A few Words in eoiH'lusioii should be 
said about the Swiss military system. In 
a sense, and a \ (M'y ti ne sense. e\’ei y Sw iss 
is a soldit'r. 'fhe hotel-kc'eper and the 
w’aitiM' can handle thi* rillc ; their soldierly 
education ht'gins with the gyinnasiie 
training at the school, and coiitimu's in the 
cadet cor])s. So excellent is this j)ri‘])ara- 
tory work lliat Sw’itzt'rliind, piott'cted. in 
any case, by lier guaiaiiteed neutralil\', 
— „ . has no regular standing army, 

® hill she has tile linest mililia 

% ft Fui'o])t‘. So good is it that 
the ni‘W British 1 i!ri itoria .1 
System is largely modelled upon it. When 
the Swiss lad has left tin' cad(‘t corps, he 
joins the Aus/.ng. or Flite, lor some years, 
next llie Laiidwehr for a luitlu'r jx'riod, 
and finally is dratted into the Landslurin. 
He lias to pill in so many days each year 
with the colours. It is a real army, .iiid 
its total strength is about half a million. 

So much importauc.C do the Swass attach 
tc) it that one of the ft‘W (iiang(‘s in tin; 
country brought about by the I’h'fcrcndum 
in November, i8()7, is the increase in the 
number of days’ service eaeh recruit must 
put in, in his first year. In the cavalry 
ihc recruit now serves days; in tli(- 
artillery, 77 days ; and in the infantry, (>7 
days, with rejietilioii courses of 13 days 
each year, instead of every second year. 
The recruit has been so well trained before 
joining the army that he makes rapid 
j)rogress, and dcvelojis immediately into 
a fine soldier. ' Not the least wonderful 
thing about tliis wonderful little country 
is that it maintains its wonderful army for 
a good deal under £2,000,000 a year. 

Robert Machkay 
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THE NEW KINGDOM VIRILE AND PROSPEROUS 
By William Durban, B.A. 

A (iAIX ant] lh(‘ f|U(‘slioii lias l)L‘(*n ycT it is, as \vv see it, L'\'i'n more* rcduri- 

a^ked. what i^ tin* i)t*n‘nui;il ('harm ot daiitly fruillul than cvtT. Lovediness of 


A (iAlX and af,,^ain tin* r|U(‘slioii lias licon 
a^ked. what i^ tin* })t*n‘nni;il ('harm ot 
Italy, that land wliich laakons itself the 
S])( ( ial la\'(aiiil(‘ ol the sun ? Tlu* h(*st 
an'-\^'(■l' is that the se('r(‘t of Italy’s eiK'hant- 
inent li<s not in its atmos]>h(‘re. deli^ditlul 
tlioiri;!! till' ( limale may lx* ; nor in its 
antiiinilv. fast inatiiiej tliou,L;h its eoimtless 
hi^^lorie relii s trul\’ are : nor in its art. 
«‘ven thou'^h the whole jteninsula is oni* 
i'K'f'mpaiable pii'ture f,,^aller\'; hut in that 
perpetual renaissanee whi('h ^hvi'S irre- 
sjsiihlr imiire-^sioii ol eonslantiy reiu'Wi'd 
youth. 1 hi* ItaK' ol to-day ha"^ aina/.ed 
the world 1)\' it> virility, its rejuvenation 
since that meinorahle day. Mai'cli 17th. 
jS()r, when the new kinitdom .spraivit into 
hein',j with the ju'oclamation oi X'ietor 
hhnnianui'l, " II K»'' (lalanliiomo. ’ as kinj; 
ol that “ Itali.i I'nila ” which had hei'nthe 
dream ol jiatriots -a dream at last 
materialised hy the jKiliiy ol C'avour, the 
tiery ciiisade of (iarihaldi. and the enthu- 
s ami stiri'ed hy Mi/zini and (hivazzi. 

1 he ^’()un,^.; kingdom is one of the (ireat 
Lowers. Its jieojile are (he most jirolilic in 
h'mope, incr('asiii,i4 even more rapidly than 
the i>oj)ulation ol Russia, and iiourin” forth 
such streams ol emiitrants that in Brooklyn 
aiou'* is a I'oloiiX’ ol (lo.ooo Italians, with a 
SI oat (|ua,rti*r to themsi'lves, while Argen- 
tina is rapidly hei'oniins a South Amerii an 
Italy. In ever\^ a^o Italy has renewed 
its youth, hut never with aiiythins liko 
, the s]dendid visour disjilayed 
^ * durins the present 
YoutlT* No other land so thoroushly 
captivates the imasination with 
a multitude of monuments grey with 
a^n', hut surrounded hy all the evidences 
of youthful and irreju'essihle life in its 
most eaf^er and strenuous demonstrations. 

Thou|L;h this favoured [leninsula has been 
the subject of elaborate cultivation throuf^h 
all historic ages, and has from time im¬ 
memorial supported teeming j)()pulations, 
I Q 


yet it is, as we see it, e\'en more redun¬ 
dantly fruitlul than ever. Loveliness of 
as])(*ct hiTe blends with su])erabun(lant 
fertility, the land overflowing with oil and 
wine, from ('hiasso, on the northern fron¬ 
tier. down to Uirgeiiti- on Sicily's .southern 
coast. Till* whole vast coastline is a delight¬ 
ful sea-lront when* oleanders, tamarisks, 
stone-pines, and countless 


Italy a Land 
of Beauty 
and Fertility 


evergreen shrubs form a ver¬ 
dant frami* lor the variegated 


“"“‘"""""and brilliant iiicture of the 
interior landscajH*. Italian to])ogra])hy is a 
study of Xatnn* in (*vervoiie of her aitistic 
moods. This unspeakable beauty of the 
'whole country renders Italy more than 
ever a faxonrite jilayground ot Eurojie. 

Each successive year, increasing numbers 
of tourists visit the Italian A1])S, 
dominated by Monte Rosa, the wondi'i'lul 
Dolomiles, the T\ i'ol(‘se \'all('vs. the resorts 
round Lakes Maggiore. ('omo. (iarda, 
Ticino. Orta. laigano. and Iseo : the 
Etruscan hill-cities, describ(*d liy lielighted 
visitors as occui)\ing the most wonderfid 
region in the world ; the lair\' villages 
nestling in hundreds of nooks in the 
Apennine i hain of hundreds of miles ; the 
Lombardian ])lains, shi'eted with blue¬ 
blossoming tla.\ and intersected by lines of 
nudb(*rry trees on w'hich silkworms thrive 
by millions ; the Riviera, w'ith its semi- 
tro])ical v'egetation ; the Venetian larch 
forest of St. Mark, and the groves of 
Vallombrosa ; the classic scenes of Bake 
and Ca])ri, and the insular paradise of Sicily. 
With her head crow’ned wdth a diadem of 
Al])ine snow, Itah’ bathes her feet in the 
central W'aters ot the blue Mediterranean, 
and her citizens draw’ an iwer-growing 
revenue from crowMs of seekers after health 
and pleasure from lands near and far. 

When, in tin* middle of the nineteenth 
century, Italy w^is w’ekled into one nation¬ 
ality, she w’as steei^ed in poverty. But, to 
give a quaint little illustration of the 
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An Era of 
Social 
Regeneration 


financial revolution that has been acrom- 
plished, whereas the En.i^lish Christmas 
markets used to be stocked with immense 
numbers of delicious little Italian maize- 
fed turkeys, these are now missin!<, for 
the sim])l(‘ reason that “ the people are rich 
enou,^h to a fiord to consume their own 
I)oultry.” That simpU* fact speaks volumes 
of the (han^e that has come 
about in material conditions. 
Tliere is still much po\’erty. 
but it is in) longer j^eueral and 
dejdorablr. Italy has declared wiU' on the 
slum, and the chain.;(‘ efit'cted is marvellous. 
Tlie social "(‘^^(‘ueralion dial lu'^an in 
Piedmont has sjiread over the whole land. 

At Turin a be^^^ar is rarely seen, and 
in Na])les, wlu'ic', wlnm Victor iMumaniiel 
was ])i()claim('d kini;, he found ()o,ooo 
])iofessed (uzzuroiii, incliidint; ('riminals 
of every f^ra<U\ with Ihiexas, loafers, and 
drunkards, both be{.^{.^ary and S(pialor 
havi' been drastic'ally dealt with. h'ifty 
years aj^o the common |)eo])le were almost 
wholly unable to read. 'Ihe n(‘w ref^ime 
has n'duced illiteracy, until now less tlran 
one-thiril of the adult maK‘s, and one-hall 
of the adult females art' illiteratt'. 

Notwithstanding" that Italy lacks two 
indis])eiisable elemt'nts. coal and iron, and is 
com])(‘lled to spt'iid everv year £Hahh),o()o 
on coal, so sturdy is In'r inodei ii enterprise 
that liei native industrial comjianit's have 
/'()(),()()(),ooo of ])ai(bu]) capital, while 
forei^m companies have about half that 
amount. The manutaclurini^ expansion in 
the nf)rth has been marvellously ra]»id. 
The output of tht' ])ai)er-mills has more 
than doul)led in twenty years. One of the 
phenomenal advances has been in ap])lied 
electric ity. loom Volta down to Marconi, 
Italy has had a leadiiii; j)art in great 
discoveries in eh'ct licit y. It was an 
Italian jiatriot, Antonio Meucci, who really 
invented the tele])h()n'; Pacinotti con- 
structc'd the first machine for the apj)lica- 
tion of electro-magnetism ; and Ferraris 
. achieved the magnificent dis- 

Tnumphs dectric dynamic 

rotation, generated by means 


of Itnlian 
Inventors 


of alternate currents. Pro- 
fc'ssor Righi, by his wonderful exjierimc'nls 
on electric waves, paved the way for Mar¬ 
coni’s introduction of wireless telegraphy, 
the most marvellous victory over time and 
sj)acc ever celebrated by science. And 
gradually the Italians are utilising the 
immense hydraulic forces of their country 
for producing so much of the “ wliite coal,” 
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as they call electricity, as shall hc'lp tlnni 
to reduce the iini)ort of coal from England. 
The electricity deriw'd from the Alj’iiie 
and Apennine streams will, in tinu', >ield 
enormous wealth, for the number of useful 
falls in Italy is ^4,837. Ek'ctrical establish¬ 
ments hav(' turned many dull and idle 
towns into bus\' hiv(‘s of industip-. with 
ra])idly increasing ])opulations. This is the 
case at Maniago, nc'ar tlu' fall of tla* lviv(‘r 
('ellina. whose waters are now bt'ing iisi'd 
to carry torrt'uts of life and light to \'enire 
and to oth(*r cities on tlu' way to the bi'.iii- 
tifiil “ Ih'ide of tlu' Sc'u.” This colossal 
work cost lo.ooo.oor) fraiu'S / goo.000. and 
occupied 3,000 labouiers in its installation. 

Tlu' first trial ol tin' gn-al discoxa'iy ol 
P'erraris was math' in Rome b\' engineer 
Mangarini, who conveyt'd the lorcc ol the 
tamoiis tall of the Ivixt'r Anicnc ;il d'ix’oli. 
a classic s])ot, o\'('r the ( ampagna tt) tlit' 
city. Tht' magic liglit that Lit evtning 
illumines the strt't'ls Lind luiusts t»f Romt', 
aivl tht' itnxe tlnit im])els trams and 
mt'chanism of liII kinds, come Irom tht' 
lovely CLiscade so admirt'il by travt'llt'rs. 
near whi<h Augustus ht'ld his tribunal. 

Mact'Uas h;id the villa where 
, he ust'tl to entertain Horact', 
Magnificent Knn)t'ror Ihnlrian built 

Vineyards ,. i . i 1 

his m.'ignilict'nt rural p;dace. 

Italy is a land ol Ligriculture, but this 
industry has passt'd through a crut i;d 
crisis at the clo.st' of thi' nincti'enlh luhI 
beginning of the twt'iitieth eentnrits. 
Methods wert' miserably biid, and ;i train 
of diseast's struck one ciop Lifter Linother. 
The inLignificent vint'VLirtls wt'it' tiriibly 
damaged by tht' ])eronos]»t'rLi ami tht' 
|)hylloxera. thost' ])arasilt's which jKis.std 
into Italy from which in twenty 

years lost thus /4oo,o()(),o(>o. 

The silkworm diseList', tht* orangt'-trt'e 
l)light, and the fly tliLit fatally pertoiLites 
the olives have simultLineously tluring the 
present generation iiillicted immt'nse mis¬ 
chief. Men like Signor Solan Lind Signor 
Bizzozero have revolutionisi'd ItLiliLin I arm¬ 
ing, Lis thort)Ughly lis our own wlis re\olu- 
tionised in the ('ighteeiith century. And as 
ItLilian emigrants love to return home Lifter 
a long absence, man\ of these have c'ome 
back with the ])rogressive ideas they havt' 
acquired in Ami'rica, P'rance, or Switzer¬ 
land. In i8c)8 over 30,000 agricultural 
labourers returned anti landed at (ienoa 
alone, and hundreds every year cross 
the Atlantic for the great Argentine 
harvest, where they are highly paid, and 
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then return to reaj) their own liarvests. 
Small peasant fanners and labourers have 
all alike awakened to the new order of 
thin^^s. Village banks bave entirely n'vo- 
lutionisetl the ])osition of the ])easants, 
who formerly could make no })rogress for 
want of ca|)ital with which to att('m])t 
small farming successfully. Signor 
Wollemborg, a J.oml)ard \'illage diu'toi' 
who has since bc'cn MinistcM' of Idnanei*, 
foui'ded the tirst Italian village* bank on 
th<‘ model of those* whicb llerr Kailfeisen 
had establislu‘el broaelcasl in (Germany. 

There are imw nearly 2.f)e)e), with a 
me'inbeTsbip 'd ne*arly Je)e),oe>e). I'lu se* 
institutions ha\’e re'sciu'd tbe)usand> ol 
the* elilige*nt anel ])erseve‘ring coiiiaelnii, 
e)r peasants, from the terrible* grip e)j {h.r 
usurer. And like'wise o] late years t),e 
artisans aiiel small she)pke*e*pe*rs ba .’e* 
luiilt up the* huge eu'gaiiisation of the 
Peo])Ie*’s Hanks, with their ca])ital e>l 
/j5,()0(),ooo and the*ir yearly busiiuss e)f 
;f50,ooo.(X)0, while* {70.oou.oo(.) has be'en 
ae'c'uniulateel in the*Priv'ate Savings Hanks, 
institutions very similar te) the* Pe*e)ple’s 
Hanks. The various banks le-nd mom-y 
on very easy te'rms, and by (he-ir aid 
_ immense new areas have been 


^ , ]>kmleel as vine’vards or culli- 

, . vated 111 other wavs, with protil 

Labourers , -I i i , 

to the worke*!' neve-r be*lore* 

possible. The rural laboure'rs ha\e* suc¬ 
ceeded in we)rking eiiit their own sal\ation. 
Out of the old sorelid de*sj)air tlie* e'e)nfadini 
hava* been lifted inte) fair jirosperity. 

The faveiurite system of land t(*nure aial 
cultivation whicli still prevails is tin* 
famous m(*/,zeria. On this plan the estate* 
is divided into a number of pod(*ri. or 
fields, half the jiroduce ol which is ret aim-d 
by the ])easant who cultivates tlu* soil, 
and the other half goes to tlie landlord 
as rent. The jUKleri average about thirty- 
nine acres each. The contadiiio's house 
is on the jioden*, and is no mt'n* hovol, lor 
it provides amiile accommodation tor a 
large houseb()ld. The agricultuial system 
adopted |)rovid(*s occu])ation for tin* 
])easant-farmer for the whole year without 
intermission, for on the same podeix* Ik* 
grows wheat, or maize, or ryis wine, oil, and 
flax, according to the qualities of the soil. 

These labourers arc excet*diugly in¬ 
telligent, and they toil indefat igably, 
but with the utmost cheerfulness. The 
women of the family rear silkworms 
and often make money by ])laitiug 
the beautiful straw produced in the 
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sunny climi*, and also by s])inning from 
the fim* flax. 'flK* larimr not only 
givt*s to tlu* landlord as n*nt half the 
produce of the ])odere. but also a sti})u- 
lated number of c*ggs. hams, juaillrv, etc., 
while his wile or daiightc'r, (ailed the 
inassaia, or hoiist'keeper, may, by agr(*('- 
nient, ha\'(‘ tr» wash lor tlu* landlord’s 
Secret of 1 - The new ])ros]>erity 

- j . of this agMicullural conmiimity. 

^ * tlu* backbom* ol tlu* n;ili<>n 

>*'»««« is tlu- n-ul srnvt ul llal>- 
m:ir\'ellous n*cenl progress, as tin* land 
is mainly an agri('iiltural one. At the 
lH*ginning ol the lU'W ('(nlury Ihi* alt('n- 
tion ol tlu* whole* woiid was diawn 
to a scaies oj eiaicial labour tionbles 
in Italy, whieli had bi-en (oming to a 
head lor sevi'ial years. A \'asl change 
caim* over tlu* condiiion and also the spirit 
ol the working (lasses during the last 
decade of the nin'‘lcent li c(‘ntui'y. loi‘ 
during that jx riod great numbers ol 
the jM.*asanlry became artisans, and thus 
a \'ery great ii'w indiis,'-ial communitv 
arose. I/Ul \('i‘y qniekdy diseoiitent was 
propagated amongst lliese by the spn'ad 
not only ol socialism, but also ol 
anarchist ideas. 1 )is.istr>ais and riotous 
stiikes took pla.c(' amongst masons, 
nnneis. ami raiKva\ worker>. 

rile p(*asants caught the contagion and 
oi'ganised a leagm*, but this was im¬ 
mediately nu't by the lormation ol a 
landowners’ K'agm*. In Ronu* the masons 
(*mpIoyed on tlu* monnnu'ut to N’ictor 
I'bnmaiiuel 11. orgaiiis(*d a labour league 
and tri(*d to compel (*\ery workman to 
join it. but pailianu'iit \igorously inler- 
veiu'd lor tlu* j)rote('tion ol tlu* men who 
relused to be coerced, and the leaguers 
W(*r(* (Ideated. Tlu* only important 
industry in Sicily b(*sid('s agricultnn* 
is sulphur-milling in the wonderlul 
“ sollatara ” district in the scnith ol tlu* 
island. Tlu* miiu'rs, manv ol whoiti an* 
very quarrelsome, gi\’(*n to tlu* us(‘ of 
Armed kTiil(‘ and revolver, aiul 

to gambling, r(*v()lt(‘d against 
Strike wliat wc'i'e truly hard condi¬ 

tions in mines learfully hot and 
n*eking with poisonous siiljdiur futn(*s. 
I'^>ut wlu'u the marble quarrymen at 
(airara, far away in the north of Italy, 
got up a synijiathetic strik(*, th(*y quickly 
resorted to violence, forming armed bands, 
which scoured the mountains and 
threat (‘lied to raid the town its(*lf; great 
alarm was caused amongst the pt.'aceiul 


Armed 
Workmen on 
Strike 



ITALY 


OUR OWN 


inhabitants. Martial law was ])r()c.lai]iu*(l, 
tlio province was ])la('e(l undc'r the rule (if 
(iencTal Hiieseh, and tlie wanton ia- 
siirreetion was spc'c'dily (piellcd. (ireat 
ini])rov(‘im‘nls liav^e of late (dieetually 
ainelior.'ited the lot of the toilers, and tin* 
Employers’ Lial)ility Ibll has had an 
e\<'('lleiit etLect. It should be iioti'd that 

, the Italian is a. born en'diu^er. 

The Italian s n i i 


1 ae_..a.ian s the Roman laniltv 

Genius for 

Engineering , , * . i 

woi Ks. and many ol the 

L^i'eal ('ontinental railways, the marvel hr.'.-, 
Alpine' tume'Is. and our own h'oilh 
Ihidya'. wt'i'e mainly made by operatives 
Irom Italy. Il is ('oinjnite'd that there 
are always about 500.000 oi tlie.se tniyuil 
Italian workers seattere'd about Eurojx'. 
riieie is an Italian (|uailer in e\'('r\' 
ereat eit\ in hairope wheiu've'r im])orlant 
public works are bciii” exeeaiteel. 

Amonyst this laseaiiatinydy intc'n'Stiu^' 
|>eoj)le political ]M'oblems are ])('rpetuallv 
e hall«'n'.^dn'4 snlulioii. d'he (yj»ical Italian 
deh,!L;hts in liti'-ration. ami in these new da\'S 
of .Ljenuiue ('oustitnllonahsni he be'comes 
an aialent political jiartisan. d'he Italians 
are* a nation ol orators, and their ]>arlia- 
inenlarians re\ i‘l in liu'torie'al dee lamatioii. 
.Maiihoeid surtiai^'e' was established by the? 
Ele'e'teii'al ReleeriU Ae't eil KjlJ einly theise 
who at the' a,i;e ol thirt\’ have ne'illier 
jie'rleernie'd militar\' scivice' imr learnt 
tei reael and wiite' beinj; disqualilie'd Ireim 
x'otiiij;. JE' this ‘>ame aet each member 
e»l the I.owe'i' llenise' rc'e'e'ix’es an annual 
salary of /.:!4o. Eaiiiame’ntarv institu- 
tieiim aie' })eeuliar, loi' the' Sc'iialc'. or 
r]i]H'r ( hamber. is ceiinj^oseel ol members 
nominate-el by the kiiiLj tor lile on the 
aelvicc' ol the ihe'inier. Thus the lc‘L,dslatiou 
is excc‘ee.lint;ly clemocratic, yet the pc'ople 
lec'i that ill emerf^eiiey the Senate nn,e;hl 
he relic'd on tei |)re\’c*nt reckless e-uactmeiits. 

In the LoweT House- the pro|KUtiou ol 
prolc'ssional men amoiiLtst tlu' de'jnities is 
e'xtiaordiiiary, lor these constitute two- 

. thirds ol the deimtic's. Onlv 

Middle-class 1 1 ■ 1 ' 

„ a vc'ry ic'W workinf^-inen have 

Mernbers of 

l^arliament ■» 11 i- ^ ’ x' 1 


miaaie-ciass r 1 - 1 

, a vc'ry ic'W workine-men have 

p ^ ever louud tlu'ir wav into the 

Parliament Parliament. ’ Nor have 

very many ol the aristocracy been eU-cted. 
The members are mostly ol the middle 
class. Modern United Italy has ]>roduced 
a succession of realK' ^reat statesmt'ii, of 
whom the nation is proud. The name's of 
Cavour, Sella, Ricasoli, La Marmora, 
Min^hetti, Dc'pretis, (airoli, (VisjM, l)i 
Rudim w’ill live, and the doings of the 


Premiers who have succeeded each other 
since this century began : Saracco, F*elloux, 
Zanardelli, Sonnino, Fortis, and (iiollotti, 
are fresh in European recollection. 

in Italy, as the seat of the venerable 
Pajiacy, religion and jiolitics have for ages 
bc'en inevitably entangled. Hut the separ¬ 
ation of Chuich and State under Cavour’s 
administration, and the dissolution of the 
vast numbc'r of convents, wrought a most 
radi(\a! revolution. The quarrel with the 
Vkatican is .still in ])rocess. The ])rcscnt 
Po])<‘. when he was Archbisho]:) Sarto, of 
Venice, was esteemed foi his simjdicity 
of life' and his pastoral assiduity, liut as 
Pius X. he is constrained by the Catholic 
f'uria to assume the same attitude of 
intransigent L'ltramontanism which was 
maintained by his juedecessor, Leo XIIL, 
and Ix'lon* him by Pius IX. Hut the 
strugi^lc' of late years has bt'cn not so much 
betwc'en the Witicaii and the monarchy as 
between tlie Colle'ge of ('ardinals and the 
Modernists wathin the Catholic Church. 
Tlu'se ecclesiastical Liberals within Cathol- 
iciMn had thedr head-centre in France ; 
but in Italy the lamous Abbate' Murri was 
long engage-d m a dispute with the ('uria. 

belore Modernism was form- 
. all\' condemned by the Pope. 

. Protestantism is compara- 

tively feeble in Italy. It is 
mainly re‘|)re^ented in modern growth 
by the* \*oung Chie'sa E\'vangclica, founded 
by the elo(tuent Padre Gavazzi in the 
middlt' ol the last ct'ntur\‘, but in more 
ancient jdiast' by the denomination which 
is tlu' oldt'st Protestant cornmuiiion in 
the world, the famous Waldt'iisian Church, 
wliich was boiii in the romantic valleys 
of the Cottian Alps, their home being 
called by Michelet “ that inconqiarable 

llower hidden amid the sources of the Po.” 

Tin* missions of the Waldenses are 
slotted about all over Italy and Sicily, and 
of late ycais they have steadily multiplied. 
Monsignor Merry del Val, wdio was born in 
London ol Spanish parents in 1865, and 
educated in England, has been a con¬ 
spicuous ligure in Italy since 1907. This 
dignitaiN’ was indefatigable in conducting 
the conflict between the Vatican and the 
F'rench Gow'rnment over the Separation 
Law. He vi.sited England as Papal Envoy 
on tile occasions of Queen Xhetoria's 
Jubilee and King Edw'ard’s Coronation. 
He was created a cardinal, and succeeded 
Cardinal Rampolla as Papal Secretary of 
State. 
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I'his exqiiisiU’ly lovi-ly land has in our 
time suflered liom the convulsions of 
Nature more than any country has ever 
(lom* in th(' whoU* history ol the world. The 
closing weeks of i()o8 will be marked in its 
annals bv the record of the earthquake 
which visited Calabria and Sicily, destroying 
Reggio and Messina, wiping out Scvlla, and 
wrecking man\' other towns and 
Disasters appalling catas- 

.. troplie created unsi)eakable con 

^ sternalion throughout the world, 

for it was estimated that qoo.ooo lives 
were lost. 

Through all the struggle's, difticulties, 
troubles, and vicissitude's e)f the briel 
historv e)f the young kingdom e)f United 
Italv the' nnal family have ne)t failexl to 
win dee])ening este'e'in and affection. Thus 
the rcpnbliean ideal of Mazzini se'eins 
fnrgotte.i. The natiem was ])luuge‘el inle) 
im])assie)ue*d grief by the tragedy enacted 
at Monza e)u July 29th, 1900. whem the 
be'love'el King Humbert 1 . was assassinated 
by the* anarchist Bresci. His son anel 
siK’ce'ssor, X'iete)!' KmmaniU'l III., had as 
Crown Prince* gaine el abundant popularitv. 

He and his wile, the beautitul Jhine-ess 
Rhma of ^lonteiu’gro, are considerexl 
“ the handsome'st royal pair in Kuro])e.” 
\et the king is the* sinalle'st eif Ceintinental 
sovereigns, being only th e leet three inches 
in height, while* the epu'cn is very tall, 
se) that wlu'ii se*e*n te)g(*the‘r tlu'y pr(*se‘nt 
a most striking contrast, 'riirerngheiul 
their marriage ser\'ice the king stood, 
wliile the* (]Ue‘e‘n kne*lt on a cusliiem, and 
thus lhe\' were just e)f a height. “The 
einly time she was able to le)ok uj) at me," 
says King \'ictor, epiite geiod-humouredly. 
So immense has be*en his services already to 
his country that he has been styled, and not 
without reason, “ The Saviour of Italv.” 

Eureipe was starlle*d in the late suinmeT 
of 1911 by the announcement that Italy 
had dc'clared war on Turkey and had 
invaded 'I'ripoli. For some time past 
complaints had been made to 
a L’nst Porte that the Italian resi- 

TuVke* town of Tripoli were 

harassed by local misgovern- 
ment and vexatious laws, to the serious 
interference with Italian commerce and 
the considerable annoyance of Italian 
business firms ; but no redress came from 
Constantinople, the Sultan and his ad¬ 
visers being naturally quite impotent to 
deal with grievances in a province so far 
off as Tripoli, since they could not even 
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accomplish reforms in Macedonia. On 
the declaration of war the Italian Govern¬ 
ment made it plain to all the world that 
hostilities were to be confined strictly to 
Alrica, and that no attack would be made 
on Turkish dominions in luirope or Asia, 
and that no disturbance of the j)eace of 
Europe was contc m])lated. The capture 
ol the town of rripoli presented no great 
difticulties to the Italian warships, but 
the coiupiest of the interior was another 
matter, h'or the Arabs preached a “ holy 
war ” against the invadc'r, committt'd the 
usual imspeakabk* atrocities of Eastern 
warriors, and were practically invincible 
on retreating a sufficient distance inland. 

Italy formally annexed tlu* province of 
rrii)oli in No\'(*mber, 1911. but the wai 
went on without any change. The light¬ 
ing was intermittent. The* Sultan had no 
means at his disjjosal for any s('rious at¬ 
tempt to expel the Italian invaders his 
authority had long been merely nominal 

and the Aral)S wen* as powerless to 
effect any reconcpiest of the towns on the 
coast as the Italians were to enforce the 
(‘apitulation of their enemies in the desert. 

Not until the Balkan J>eagut‘ 
Conquest dTirke>’ ill Octobc*]-, 

i 1912, did the Sultan set‘k 

‘ peace with Italy, and agree* 
to the surrender of Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
to the Italian Government. Tiiis new 
North Afriean addition to the* coloni(*s of 
Italy stretclu*s from Tunis and Algieis on 
the west to Egypt on the east, and its 
area of, approximately, 400,000 sepjare 
miles is bounded on the south only l)\' 
the Sahara. The population in 1913 was 
estimated at 1,000,000, mostly Bi'iImms, 
with a considerable minority of Jews, 
while*, the town of Tripoli then numbered 
40,000 persons. 

Doubtless commercial advantages ma>’ 
accrue to Italian business firms by the 
conquest of Tripoli, for a great trade- 
partly a caravan trade with the Sudan- - 
passes through Tripoli and Bengazi, but 
political considerations were certainly not 
overlooked when the annexation by force 
of arms was decided on at Rome. With 
France in po.ssession of Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunis, and the British Protectorate 
obviously a permanent institution in 
Egypt, Tripoli alone remained under 
Ottoman rule in Africa ; and as it seemed 
eminently undesirable to the Italian Gov¬ 
ernment that this last remnant of the 
once mighty Turkish Empire should be 
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swrillowc'd up by ITanco, and as Italy 
had lonf< wantc'd a strip of African terri¬ 
tory on tlic Mediterranean, the best and 
only })lan appean^d to be a war of con- 
(pit'st. Tlie war was long and costly in 
Ininian casualties and money expenditure, 
but it was approv(‘d generally in Italy, 
oiiU' a ^.(■('tion of (lie Socialists dissenting 
from the national verditT, and it had (he 
merit of bringing togefher, at h^ast tem¬ 
porarily, old political antagonists divided 
on (he (jiK'stion of (Tinrch and State. 
'!'he Va])a( y and the Crown were never 
lU'arer togetIuM' since tlie Ihiion of ltal\’ 
lhan tliey were at (he close of 1911. 
h 2 \’t‘n when the SnKan had formally ceded 
the last ol his African dominions to the 
King of Ttal\' and war Ix'tween the two 
(■onn(Ti(‘s was otiicialh’ at an end, peace 
was bv no nu'ans guaranteed to the con- 
(pic'rois. 'riie Arab tribes of the desert. 


led by Baruni Bey, who had been Tripoli’s 
representative in the first T urkish Parlia¬ 
ment at C'onstantinople, were in open 
revolt in 19ij, and, though defeated in 
battle by the Italian troops, their resist¬ 
ance had b(‘en a heavy sfnmbling block 
to the pacification of Cyrenaica. 

While the confpif'st of Tripoli has b(‘en 
the chief event in the history of Italy in 
recent years, it has also laid a heavy tax 
on the coiKjuerors. Italv looks lor rei om- 
p(‘nse for the drain of life and treasure 
in a new and fertile province, a land 
largelv peopled by Italians, who wa'th 
their characteristic industry' and j)aticnce 
mav rebuild in rripoli and on the shores 
of (he Mediterranean the civilisation long 
destroved. Tlune is no reason in the 
nature of things whv Italy should not 
po]>nlate 'fripoli and make of that land 
a valuable and important tt.'rritory. 


THE REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO 


oi (la* minor (winitsol the year i(j{)7 
was the conclusion of a fresh treaty 
01 friendshi)) Ix'tween the Kingdom ot 
Italy and (he Republic of San Marino, and 
in till' arrangeinenls and discussions wdiich 
|)reci'(le(l tins si-ttlenient, as in the treaty 
usell. the rejniblic. which has only an 
iiH'a of ] ] s(|nai\^ miles, and a population 
well under 12.000, .ippi’ared as a soveneign 
and inde])endent state, although its 
se]Kirat(' existence is maintained solely by 
(Ik.' beiu'volent ])rotection of its big friend, 
Italy. Of all the numerous independent 
slates into wliich the Italy ol the Middle 
Am's was dividial. San Marino alone 
suivives to (he juesent day ; and as long 
as Italy, by a sort of good-humoured 
lorbearanci', ])ermits it to remain as it is, 
so long, and no longer, will its name be 
sei'ii on the loll-call of the nations. It is 
situated some ten miles or so from the 
historic Italian town of Rimini, and is to 
all intents and purposes as Italian as any 
])art of till' country. But it claims to be the 
oldest state of Kurojie, dating its jU'eten- 
sions as far back as 855, though its inde¬ 
pendence is of a much later date. From the 
point of view of age, it regards the modern 
kingdom as something of an uj)start. 

It undoubtedly can boast of being the 
L'lnallest rejuiblic in the world. When the 
devastating j)resence of Napoleon passed 
over Italy in blood and flame, San Marino 
was S])ared. Let it remain,” said the 
great conqueror, "as a model of a 


rejmblic.” In those days it w^as more 
democratic, ])crlia])s, than it is to-day. 
The eight ])a;ishes ot w’hich the. republic 
consists return sixty members to its Parlia- 
immt. called the (ireat Council; twenty of 
these representatives are drawn from its 
nobles, twenty from its towmsmeii, and 
tw'enty from its peasantry ; two of them 
are a])])ointed every six months as Regcnt- 
Cajitains with executive power. There is, 
heside'i, a smaller council, which regulates 
all matters |:)ertaining to finance, law, 
education and war ; its duties must be 
tolerably light, for San Marino has no 
debt ; and, of course, it cannot go to war, 
though it has an army of about a thousand 
oflicers and men. Its caj)ital, also called 
San Marino, has a population of 1,500, 
and is situated 011 the top of Mount 
Titano, a termination in that direction of 
the Aj)t‘nnines. The government Palace, 
rebuilt here in 1894, is a line edifice. 
Theie is much that is interesting and 
picturesque about the town, and, indeed, 
about the wliole of tliis small republic. 

The meetings of the ('ouncil, wath 
the " Noble (iuard” in their fanciful 
uniforms in attendance, partake of some¬ 
thing of the character of a pageant instinct 
with the suggestion of old-world romance 
and charm. IKit it need hardly be added 
that nobody regards this little republic 
very seriously ; there is, in fact, a good 
deal about it which smacks of a Gilbcrtiaii 
opera. Robert Machray 
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It was a systoni on the one hand, on 
file otlier, a delirium of utter sell-sa('rilie(‘. 
Its members died In' thousands for a social 
millennium. The outbreak would have 
ruined the demo('rali(' cause for ayi s in 
any othei countiy ; in France it only juave 
the caus(‘ a set-l)ack that has already 
become Imt an iii'ident of its cari-er. 

The darkest hour lound a man 
callable of steniniinf; the cur- 


A Great 
F reach 
Socialist 


reni of disaster, and effect in,; 
the salva,e:(‘ nf the proletarian 
id(\a. This was ]ides (iuesde. lb‘ had 
laid tlH‘ causes of failure to heart, and he 
gradually taut;ht his (ountrynun to aban¬ 
don the old riKdhods ol sterile insurri'C- 
tionary agitation, and tortOy on organistal 
jirojiagaiida to a di'linite end. 

Jl(' opjiosed the des])erat(‘ measure ol the 
general strike, and in <lu(‘ course achie\'(‘d 
th(^ mirac le of siaiding forty dc‘puti(cs to the 
Chamber plc'dgc'd to a ('oll<‘ctivist pro 
gramme*, and to the* saving idea of unity of 
all sections of the advanced party in the 
common cause*. Tlu*y were not, however, 
to co-o])erate'with the* (.iove'rnnie*nt ; the*y 
w'cre* te) convert it to Socialism, and his 
union of partie-s was still to be* only a union 
among the* ele*ct. 'I'lie* thought of common 
action with me'n w’ho wa re* ke*])ublie ans, anel 
nothing e‘lse. w’as re*i)ugnant to his .soul. 

The*n came Jama's with the* w'ider oul- 
loeik of a sclie*me teir union among all the 
su|)])orters of the Rejiublie-. He wais, anel 
is still, a ]irofe*ssor ot philosojihy, and, as 
such, a distinguished rne’inbci' of the aca¬ 
demic l)od\ and a servant of the Stale*. 
A man holding that ])osition in b'raiice- 
must be de*e*pl\ verse'ej in the* history ot 
nations and the histoiy of thought, anel 
the studies of Jaure'‘S had taught him that 
])ractical jiersons wdth a sense of give and 
take alw'aj^s wan in the* long run. He urge‘d 
his brollie*!' Sex'ialists to .sj»reael their doc¬ 
trines among the pe'Ojdc in the old way, 
but meanwhile to work with the* cousU- 
tuted authorities, and iji Parliament for 
all that Parliament was woi th. 
He cTiteTcd warmly into tlie 
Dreyfus agitation, on the side 
i^ommune ultimately triumphed, and 

he finally sent one of his lieulc’nants into 
the government as member of a Ministi v 
that contained the hated De (iallifel, 
“ the DU teller of the Commune.’' 

This jiroceeding scandalist'd the Social¬ 
ists of Europe, and it led to a Titanic 
debate between Jaurcs and the (iernia*. 
Bebel, at the International Congress of 
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Dresden. Rebel triumiihed by carrying a 
r(*solutiop to the effect that Socialism 
should have a policy strictly indejiendent 
of all other jiojitical jiarties, and shoukl 
take no part in a “ ca])italist ” govern¬ 
ment. Jaiirfs frankly acccjited the vote, 
and, by his submission to tlie idea of liarty 
disci]>lin(*, <lid much to maintain his 
])osition, and to lead his very antagonists 
to more ])ractical courses. His followers 
are not a solid phalanx ; it is his proud, 
tlumgh perhaps rather ]M-emature, boast 
that “outside ot the united party” tlieie 
is non,* <k*s<‘rving of tin* Socialist naiiu*. 

Jaur s is still strictly a Jiarty man, and 
he const ant h’ uses his eni‘rgi(*s as a spur 
to prick till* sides of ministerial intt*nt. 
In the* suninu*!' of r()o() he held anotlu*r 
Titanic* del>ale with M. ('l(*m(*nceau. as 
tl c* head of the (iovcnimi nt, on the great 
(piestion ot the* rati* of ])rogress in demo¬ 
cratic reform that still si*parates the 
labouring class ol France Irom the middle 
ckiss. 'j'hert' had been serious strike riots. 


and the (iovernment had bi*(*n compelled 
to intervein' to |)r(*serve the peact*. “ ()idel 
is the Republic’s first law," M.Clemeiiceau 
seemed to say. “ (iivt: us the 
opjiort unity to he your li iends. 


Order the 
Republic’s 


All that ^'ou want will come, it 
First Law , * , ., . . 

only you have the ])atience to 

wait for it.” lie carried the point by a 
vol(* tliat expressi*d the confidence of the 
('hamber. “ ^’’{)U are not the Almighty,” 
cri(*d the di'fi'ati'd cham])ion in a moment 
ot petulance. “’\'ou are not (*V(*n the 
Diwil,” was the retort. 


In the elei'lions of ii)o() over 2 i> per cent, 
of those who went to the poll cast a 
Socialist vote, yet this w'as regardi*d as a 
Socialist defeat. Socialism is ])ow'erful 
enough to influence li*gislation, though 
not to control it. It now* elects mayors by 
the hundied, and municipal councillors by 
till* thousand. Its chief supporters are 
found among the workmen, and the 
“intellectuals” of the jirofessorial group. 

Trade Ihiionisrn in France, as such, is 
rather “ on the fence ” in being not 
frankly Socialist though in strong sym- 
])a.thy with the movement. It has long 
b(*en ])olitical and speculative in its 
' eiideiicies, and for a simple reason. Many 
of the benefits in higher w'ages and the 
like, which with us were the exclusive 
concern of such organisations, are, in 
Fiance, secured by the ])crsonal thrift ot 
tlie workman, and by the help of the 
Stale. The French Unionists often prefer 
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to save for themselves, and this loaves tliLMn eats “like a ])rince,” both in quality 

fancy free for the dream of a l)eneficial and in the quanlily for his need. On 

revolution which is to settle everythini;. this point the comparative statistics 
Many of their comrades, however, are as to the ])rices of provisions in the two 

still for the En{<lish method of trade lunds countries wliich are imblished in Euf^land 

for purely trade j)urpf)ses - the raisin/.^ of from time t(j time are wholly illusory, 

waf^es, and the benefits. The first would With the French workman, two or even 

make the unions a branch of a sort of three course's and dessert are* not the 

labour ])arty, rejectinf^ the co-operation of exct'])tion, but the- ruU'. His 

all other classes but their own, and have* the best of 

working by means of a class uar. The elementary, and olten of 

others jiave the ])(nverful sii])j)ort of the advanced education — the 

miners, the |)rinters, the textile' we)rkers fejiiner entire'ly tree, with free meals at 
and tile t'ligineHirs. need—and over and above this, tree access 

According to Miss Scott, the latest t(> inagnitice'iitly a])pointe'd technical 

historian of the moveme'iit, the only schools, where'tlu^y may learn their trades, 

imjiortant unions that are distinctly revo- The' s])ontaneous help of his ce)mrades 
lutionary are those of the Iniilding Iraeles. rarely fails him iii mistortune. He is less 

OiK' of the'ir spoke'smen iittei s a warning Ireque'iitly hauiKe'd by the s])ectre of a sub- 

cry against “ t he deve-lopment of a iourth me'ige'd te'Tith than his lhatish breither ; 

estate C()m|)oseel ed traeles economically iiieleed. that class is jnactically non-exist- 

privik'geel, with the' nnskille'd and unem- ent m France. “ Wherever you go,” says 

jdoyed left on one' side'. " It is nej C'asy a receait e)bserver. “ you will tind less 

matter to arouse' French enthusiasm tor evidence of ])ove'ity. e)f ielle*ness, eif misery 

any ide*a of a ])ure'ly utilitarian characte'r. than will loice* iisi'lf em your attention 

riie' tendency is always to look be'tore* and almost anywhere else in the world.” 

alter to the comple'te rege'iieration of the* Thanks to all this, the Fre'iich work- 
Fraoce the ^ tende'ncy has hin- man is geiu'rally content to remain in his 

Workman's dered the progress ot ITeiich class. It is by no means. ho\\e?ver, the 

Paradise Co-o])eration. It has attained content ot acquie'scence. His class hatreds 

to nothing like'the* same' rate oi are' strong, and. with his sense e)l equality, 

develoimient as the Ihitisli moveme'iit— he is dis])osed te.) have ” n(» use ” lor the 

even in the* manufacturing branch, which bourgee)isie or for the aristeicrats. In so 

has always been ])eculiarly its own. far as he is a woikmaii of the towns, he 

dlie net result is that the* French is generally socialistic and anti-capitalistic 

wejiknian has, on the whe)le, a be'tter lot te) the backbone'. He bele)iigs either te) 

than the British. He has more of the joy the French Working Class })arty, which 

of life. His government, state';ind munici- is e)pj)()seel to any sort e)f co-e)j)eration, 

})al. de)es more for him, and take's care pe)litical eir othe'r, with society at kirge, 

tliat he shall be abundantly su{ii)lie'el e)r te) the Socialist Revolutie)nary party, 

with simple ])leasures—seats in the shady which is disiiosed to accept such co- 

theireiughlares for the summer evenings, e)peration in politics, e)n conditieins, but 

where he may sme)ke' his pi|ie' and see his in each case with a view' te- the final 

cliildren at j)lay ; w'edl-keiit w'e)ods, feirests triumph ot ec^ualitarian ideas. Finally, 

and parks, where'he may l and)le e)n Sunelay he hate's w ar, partly on general principles, 

with his w'ife and family ; cheajieneel but mainly because he hates the bleiod 

services of tram and train—all with tax e)f the conscrijdion. Then, fe:)r the 

ludicrously cheaj) holidays as the gene'ial balance of penver in public 

result. If his hours of labeiur are leinger, n*****'/^ affairs.thew'orkmenareeffcctu- 
the pace is nothing like se) harel. Hisheime ally held in electoral check 

lite abounds in the solid and substantial by the jieasantry, w'hose large 

comfort of the neat and cleanly dwelling, share of the ownership of the land 

the well-filled clothes-press and larder, gives them little liking for Socialism, and 

tlu^ well-cooked meal, and the w’ell- no taste for farming under the State, 

stocked market as its source of suj)ply. Thc-se are the more potent as a check, 

For most of these blessings, no doid)t, because they have all but completely 

he has to thank his admirable wife, herself rallied to the Republican idea. Successive 

a product of the most careful cultures, Governments have wooed and won them 

domestic, educational, and religious. He by standing firmly for the security of 
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property and for puhlio order, and by 
making them objects ol peculiar care in 
other ways. Their technical schools lor 
larniing, lor instance, are on the saint* 
high levt‘1 as the schools for arts and cralts. 

Liberty, E(|uality and Fraternity are 
still the watchwords of Iht* Ke])iiblic, 
but the French are dis])OS(‘d to take them 
^ , - IK I exactly in this order, 

f * Equality is the passion of 

« * Ki- peo[)le, and the goal of 

all tlKir strivings an<l .,1 all 
their hopes. I'latt'rnity is a sentiment of 
only less strength, but as yet it has got 
no furthei than frati^rnity by classes. 
Among the workmen, for instance, the 
sense of biotherhood is a jiositive altection 
ot the soul, only to In* realised by those 
who ha.ve livt'd in clos(' touch with them 
and witness(‘d its countless manifestations 
ol courtc'sy, (diarity, and active help. 

It is the same among the ])rofessional 
and the other classes who are tin* brain 
and nerve of Idance, and here fraternity 
tind.^ its strongest manifestation in the 
St l ength ot the family lie. Tin* family 
constitutes a vast insurance society lor 
tlu' mutual guarantee ol all its members 
against tin* ills ol life, h'ew fail to respond 
to the appt'al, (‘ven when the claim extcnids 
to cousiuships ol the' remoter degrt'cs. 
Tlu‘ whole scheme ot collective wrll-being 
is that in emergencies no single* ine inbe r 
of the “ e lan ” shall have' tee stand quite* 
alone'. The' uncle vvlu) le.)oks alte'r his 
grae'ele'ss ne])he'W as a matte-r of eluty, and 
almost without expectation of gratitude, 
is a lamiliar figure* of Fre'iieh ceime-dy. 

This, in itse'll, with the' oldigations it 
entails, inveilve's a (ertaiii saeTifice ol 
liberty, since* N'em can hardly have it beeth 
ways -elepende'nce’, anel a ])e'rfectly fre'e- 
e’enirse. Libe'rty, there'fore*, while it has 
made huge jirogre'ss unde*r the Kejiublic. 
is still liam))ere'd by intoh'rane'e. The* 
Pre'ss is fre'e to the juiiiit of licene'e : but 
]x*rsonal freedom, esjx'e ially that of ])ublie' 
meeting, still j<?aves much te) 


Weaknesses 


be de sired. Tlie Government, 


^ . in Its iiassiein leir iiiiblic order. 

Government . r i, , . ^ „ 

IS Iretlul and nu*deIlf*some-, 

especially as it works tlireiugli the* agency 
of the polie'e*. It regulates strikes anel 
public meetings to the ])oiiit of exaspera¬ 
tion, and conqiromise'S the “ onler of the 
streets ” by a fussy anxiety to jireserve it. 
The ordinary prefect of police simply loses 
his head at the sight of two or three gathered 
togctlier for public discussion. The very 
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crowd is at fault in the same way ; 
and in ps\ chological moments every 
man’s hand seems to he against his neigh- 
])Oiir’s coat-1‘ollar in the act of arrest. 

F'or all that, tlu* Ki'])nl)hc is by far the 
strongest F'reiich government ol modern 
times if only lor the classic reason that it 
divides l^'rt'iichmeii tlu* k'ast. J'he v'ast 
and powerful middle' class no iongt'r 
stands aloof. The iH'ople, in the (on- 
vt'iitional sense* of the te'rm, are not and 
never have* he'eii eiie)Ugh te) make a 
ge>verniiig syste'in. The* ])owe'r may ('onu' 
to the'in when they have all tlu* ejualih- 
cations fe)r it ; hut hy that time' thoy 
anel the nation will he* euu*. At jM'ese'iit 
the mielelle e lass. with its hacking of the* 
moele'rates of all shade's, is as slre)ng as 
(‘vt*r in affairs and in knowle'dge. 

In all time's the* vast ina|orily ol the 
gox'e'i'neel, as distiiie t e)lte'n e'lioiigh Irom 
their goxe'rnors of tlu* monu'jit, have* 
constituteel a sort of natural lorce* ol 
conservation. rii<*\ an* al once' eager 
lor e haiigi' and learlnl ol its ellee ls ; 
and llu'ir very inconsisteiie'ies seive* to 
ele'termiiie the' ]»a('e' lor ])rogn*ss. and to 
, e'e)mpel a ehle regal'd to tiu' 
Predominant lu'twee'il old in- 

• tei'e'sls and new elaiins. It may 

in o I ICS more' than tlu* lorce* ol 

liahit, but a fore'e it is. lor tlu'ir mass 
makt's them Hu* pivdominant partner in 
|)olili('S. No ]):iity. liowe'X’e'i' adxaiuM'd. 
e'an loiicli the actual (‘XjX'rie'iie'e ol ael- 
ininistralion without swaying to the* sidi* 
of tliis rn()ele*rate‘ ne)i'm. whieli la'piesenis 
the* working mean be-tWeen mo\’e*me‘nt 
anel stagnation, and whieli e‘xists hy no 
ace ideiit hut hy a law. W'heii that central 
anel all-})owe*rlul ^)e)ely swe rxe's in nieimen- 
tary aberrutieui to eitlu'r I'Xtreaiu*. j)re)- 
giessive or re*act ieinary, it lu'giiis tei 
eliminish in mimhers, aiul to lose* ceintrol. 
A ge)ve*rmiu“nt of abstract justice* anel of 
revediitionary uplu'aval, if it coulel be 
established to-inorre)xv, weinld ])ass like 
tlie drt‘am of a night. The* chronic in¬ 
firmities of human Jialure weuild still 
ass(*rt thf'ir rights. 

The* Republic is now in the* .safe k(*e])ing 
of tlie wliole* nation. Like exx'ry other 
government in llu^ world, it xvill, of course, 
undergo enormous changes, but tlie.se 
must be graelual, and must still con¬ 
form to the laxv of human affairs. The 
moderate man xvill ever bei master in the 
long run. Much of the abuse of the 
“middle class" is due to the sense of 
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tlieir irresistible might. Tht'v ca])ture(l 
the old revolution, they have already 
raptured the new. In many res])erts 
I^'rance is tor lunate in being rooted in 
institutions that make for stability and 
social peace. Her wise laws of inherit¬ 
ance i)rovide for a benetic(‘nt diffusion 
of wealth throughout the whole ot the 

T'k -r.- ^ body ])olitic. No man may 
Thriftiest i n i ■ . .1 

p I . leave all his proj)erty (‘xactJy 


the World 


as he likes. A considerabk' 


share ot it must go t») his 
wife and children, and not to any one of 
them to the didriment of the rest. In tliis 
way there is an automatic ('h(‘ck on the 
growth of large' fortunes, and a constant 
(liffusion of wealth, which irri.iL;at('s the 
whole held of national well-ln'ing with a 
lertilising stream. 

7 'here an* h'W' French citize'iis, men or 
waimen, w'ho are w’ithout “ ex]H‘ctations ” 
of a kind. Conse'quently tluTv- is no huge 
landless, monevlc'ss (lass, hlthy, feckU'ss 
and forlorn, answc'ring to our abje'Ct poor. 
7 'he flower and ])roduct of this system is 
th(‘ national habit ot thrift, wiiich is an 
('ffect of wise h'gislation rather tlianamcTe 
pt'culiarity of the national temj)erainent. 
()])portunity has made the French the 
thriftiest jx'ojile in tin* W’oild. Having tin? 
means ot saving, they naturally savt‘. 

'riiis, and this alone, ac counts for the 
enormous reciiju/rative jiow’or of the nation 
as a w'hole. “ Whereas (ireat Ihitain,” 
says Mr. W. L. (ieorge, in his Fraru'e 
in the INventieth ('eiitury,” “ has but 
just n'Covt^H'd from the dejiression follow¬ 
ing on the South Afric'aii War, a com- 
Iiaratively chea}) contest which did not 
(‘ntail the destruction of a single English 
home, France, w'ilhiii four years of 1^70, 
had iTgained her jiosilion, after jiaxing 
an indemnity ncxirly ecjual to our total 
Transv^aal exjienditnre, and enduring six 
months’ devastation other soil.” French 
literature is naturally best understood 
by a study of the French character, 
of w'liich it is the necessary 
outcome. The Frenchman 
has two natures in marked 
contrast. In one he is 
the child of the joy of life—all irnimlse, 
wdiim, and go-as you please ; in the (dher, 
he is the most staid, orderly, respectable 
being in the universe. In the first he 
follows the wayward law of his moods and 
his intuitions ; in the other he is almost 
the victim of a rigorous logic which com- 
])els him to kcicp his mind as tidy as his 


The Double 
Nature of the 
Frenchman 


person, and to put every idea in its place. 
'rh(‘ hitler is his normal state, and it has 
jii'odiu'ed his classic literaturi' ; tlii' former 
has j)rompted liim to all the revolts of 
react ion towards Romanticism,Naturalism, 
Idealism, and all the* other schools that 
are characterised so much by the final 
syllable of their naint'S. Ronsard. apart 
from his services to the good govTrri- 
menl of the language, came to bring life 
and th(‘ joy of a lic'e course in the beauty 
of nature. 'I'he rather miscalled age of 
Louis XIV. brought disci})line, huv and 
order ; our good hour<^cois of tlu' muse 
was now intent on a return to the ]>ro- 
j)rietit‘S. This mood ran its course until he 
made holiday again with the Romantics. 
” Tempti'd of the Devil.” w’rote the wrath¬ 
ful Nisard. of Hugo the leader of th(‘ band, 
he is begetting new schools ('Very day.” 
It was not to last foi'ever. The rebels 
in tlu'ir turn came to repentance with 
the Parnassian grou]). 'I'he i)oetic mind 
is now onc(' more in a state of lawlessiu'ss, 
or. at any rat(‘, of nnr('st, which bodes 
anotlu'r return to 1 lu' righteousness of form. 
Hanville, wiio succeeded Jflugo as the 
« master ])oet of his day. was 

^ still the Romantic mov('ment, 
but that movement chastened 


the Successor 
of Hugo 


by its s(ms(‘ of tlii' m'cd of 
flawless workmanshi]) and ol spiritual 
n'straint. His ” Petit 'LraitL'' d(' la 
Poesie ” was iiK'icih'SS in its insistence 
on the clearness, jirecisioii, and minute 
finish of detail so d(‘ar to the Fn'iich 
mind. Li'conte dc Lisle was classic in 
spirit, call him what else you will, though 
a classic with a wider outlook on life 
than the ini'ii of the grand period. 

Sully Prudhohnne, the next great name, 
has b(*en called, and not unhapjiily, a 
French Matthew Arnold in his sense of 
th(' good breeding of an Augustan ideal, 
and sometimes a Lucretius, or evi'ii a 
Darwin, of poetry. ('oj)}>ee was the same 
.sort of man working in a medium of scenes 
of humble lif(', a French C'rabbe, touching 
thebutclu'i , the baker, and the ('andlestick- 
rnaker, not as one of themselves, but as 
the Puritan of a rigorous law of art. 

vSully Prudhomrne died but the other 
day. Where is he now—at any rate, in 
regard to his status in this world ? 
Hefore the breath went (uit of his body 
an advanced school had come to regard 
him as a fogey. It has yet to wreak its 
vengeance on Heredia, the last of the 
Parnassians, for the crime of popularity, 
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but no clou])! he, loo, will liave liis liour of 
tlic wroiif^ sort. His f^oldsinith's ait in 
tlu'f\n(M'.liis(*llin{^M)f the* phrase lias carri(‘(l 
their system to ])erfectioii; and ptM'feetion 
palls, to say nothinj^ of the (art that tlu* 
youn;:;er men are waiting, and that yontli 
will have its day. 

\W are still with the Dc'cadents. tliongli 
in new manifestations. l>eand(‘lair(‘ rules 
ours])iiits from hisnrn : so doi's \’eilain(“, 
and it is estimated that at least a hundred 
of his ])ages may naicli jiosteiity. They 
should do so, for he at least restored th(‘ 
l-ersonal and the human note whieli had 
no ]>!ace in the baggage* of the I'arnassian 
band. Mallarme. sometimes eonpled uitli 
him as a iH*o*l)e‘ea(h‘nt, is far inh'i ior. 

It is now a riot of scdiooN. if the word is 
not inaj)])ropiia1e‘ to systems that air 
little more than exaggei at ions ol the 
jiersonal note*. Some* sing the* all-im])ort- 
anee of the eithers the e'lnjitiiu'ss ol 
lile*. 'rhe*y ])ass ae'ieiss the il]nminate*d 
elisc eif ])o|)u!arity. from nothing into 
iiothingne'ss again, like the* fignre*s in the 
einematogra])h. d he* I’olye'hrennists, who 
holel that the weirel is lait nu’ie'ly the* symbol 
e)l eoloiir, but the* thing itsell. are still to 
^ be* leiund, t hough vein have te) 

Po!tic “ h)nkfor the*m. 'Ihe Realists 
, vet honeiur le'an I\iche*pin loi 
Ins ( hausou eh's (iue*ux, 
and aneitlic*!' ceimjutsitiein in whiedi lu* has 
written with mueh ap])re*eiatie»n of the 
De*vil and all his wenks. Maujiassant 

shaj)ed wi*Il in this sehe)e)l ol wise* at 
t he* e)Utse*t ol his oare'e'r. 

Fe)re*igne*rs have large*ly inHue*nee*(l the 
modern ])e)etic meivement. Maetc*i linek 
IS ])e‘rha})S the most elistinguishe*el ease 
m ])e)int. Hut there is ne)wa i)re)misingcult. 
which ])laees Whitman at the* lie“ail. of 
Poe*, Rmerson and Theireau as the tour 
men of universal genius that America 
has given tei the we aid. 

The general result is that the edd French 
jirosenly, the result of centurie*s eif critical 
labour, has gone all to ])ieces, aiiel that its 
chief law—one word, one ve)te fen- signi¬ 
fication—has been rei)ealed. Kv(*n the 
venerable figure of syntax has been plucked 
by the beard. Impression has taken the 
jdace of logic, assonance e)f rhyme. The 
reaction will follow in duece)urse, probably 
in a new classical movement with larger 
and me)re generous bounds. 

The same tendencies are observable in 
French fiction. It is a tune of unrest, but 
the outlook is most promising. The old 


Naturalist school of Zola, as a school, is 
gone, but it has left abiding traces, most 
of them for good. The good ones are in the 
direction ol res])e('t for the facts and of a 
faithful rendi’i'ing of detail ; the bad, in 
sheer ]K)rnogra])hy, though this is not 
the lound(‘r’s fault. Hourget, though no 
Naturalist, in regard tf) the observation of 
„ the tilings of the flesh, follows 

, that metlKxl in ri'gard to the 

To Da" 

another trace ol Zola in the lact 
that the new school is overwhelmingly 
purposeful. In no former time* has French 
fiction h(*(*u so much occu])ied with the 
study of social tacts, d'his is the main line* 
of the* new de-parture*. Fven the revive*d 
study ol local manne'rs and customs, 
local tyjU'S, is nf)t free from the laudable 
susjiicion of a pnrpeise* of natural regenera¬ 
tion. II some* still write in the old way, 
lor Ih'* ])ure love of story as story, and of 
characte r in and for itself, they feirin but 
a minoritv. though a minority with a 
right to their welcome. 

The irvival of religion has its ajiosfle's, 
but e\-ery one* of them takes care to let 
\(Ui se*e that he* is a jiatrieit rathe'r than a 
>aint. The wide*, wide world is not for- 
golte*n, anel it has a scheiol to itself, with 
Loti as its maste-r. His work has the stuely 
of fore'ign rae*e' t\ ]>es and exotic peculiari¬ 
ties lor its nu'ans. anel a sugge*stie)n of the 
greater glory e)f France lor its enel anel 
aim. diiat ])e*rfe*cll>’ eejui})pe*el writer has 
e*ve*r bee*n the* be*st of jiatrieits : anel whe*n 
he write*s e)l “ Iiielia witheiut the English,” 
we ma\' e*asily eliviiie* his regret that Pro- 
\id(*nce* eliel ne)t vouchsafe* the blessing of 
its being “ with the Frene:h.” 

The* social stuelie*s embrace every variety 
e)f the* gc;/rt’. Most of the‘m ha\'e this 
j)ee uliarity. that they eleal with greiups 
rather than with individuals, in the oleler 
way. Wdiere they are historic in their 
setting. We* ha\'e no longer the spleneliei 
personalitms of the i)ast, the heroes of the 
„ . . world movement through the 


_ . age*s, but, instexid, the masse*s of 

, humanity, dim, but bynomeans 


111 1 *. 1 * 1^1 
Novels humanit y, dim, but by no means 

elumb, who are struggling 
towards the light. Paul Aelam anel Paul 
and \dctor Margueritte arc the chiefs of 
the school. Their books are of races anei 
nations, all in movement e)n the e])ic scale. 

The fiction that has narrower limits of 
])lace or time has made a new departure 
under the leadership of M. Rod, who is not 
a thinker only, but a man of letters, with 
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all the restraints that belon^^ to the Freneh 
ideal of the character. I'he miseries of the 
peo])le, the l)ankr\i})tcy of faith, the inter¬ 
necine striigp^le betwt en capital and labour, 
the self-seeking of the ])rofessional ])oli- 
tician, are among his more striking themes. 
M. Do Vogiie has taken this last siibjoel as 
th(‘ motive »f his po\v(Ttnl work “ Les 
. Morts qui Parlent.” i^'or him 
,, the parliamentarians of to-day 
ofN.t.o».l aWoKatos of (ho 

Romance .. . . ^ .it 

(.onvenlion m a new [>art. He 

is a i)olemist of great force, with a keen 
sense of actuality, wliich, however, does 
not ])revent him from casting a longing, 
lingtTing look towards the ])ast. Kod, 
too, is not without this tend('iicy, but 
he can see good in boili sides, and 
sym])athy is his dominant note. 

TJu‘ note of sadiu'ss aiul of ])rotest 
against a too insist(‘nt ])res(‘nt is lound 
again in much of the work that has ])ro- 
vineial France for its subject, and ])ar- 
ticularly in that of M. Ihizin. who .stands 
at tlu‘ h('ad of a school. M. F>azin has 
written novels of griMt ])0W(‘i —on the 
work-girls, on the exodus ol the j)easantry 
from country to town, on tlie nOigious 
])er.secution invoh'ed in tlie present qiiarn*! 
between ('-hurcl\ and State, on the ])roblem 
of the lost ])ro'.’inces. The last, a inixtui\‘ 
of histor>', j)atriotism, and philosophy, 
as])ires to the dignity of a national romaiKc, 
and as siuii it has been acclaimed by th(‘ 
most educated readers in France. But 
their suf'trages are not enough tor this 
writ(‘r. lh“ has studied ])ro\’iu('ial life in 
all its as])ects with a success that has 
enabled him to realise the sane and sound 
ambition of a wi(l(' j)0])ularitv. Bordeaux is 
another remarkable writer ol the same class. 

The writers who an* most rc-ad in h'rance 
are Paul Bourget and Anatoli- France, of 
the earlier school, and Mauriia* Baria's of 
the new. l*aul Bourget is now, whate\a r 
he was not in tin* jnist, thi* eloquent 
a])ologist of marriage, of the authority of 

_ , the family as a social organism, 

France s r ' i ■ • . 

p ol monarchy and aristocrac\', 

and, above*^ all, of religion, 
u ors l)rings to thi'ir supj)ort a 

delicacy and a sup])l('ness of mind, and a 
perfectly equij)ped literary talent, wi ich 
compel the attention of many who have 
no .synqjathy with his views. 

These, however, have their antidote 
ready to hand in Anatole France, that 
“august Nihilist parnjddeteer,” as .some¬ 
body has called him, who stands supreme 
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in literary ])ower, and es])ecially in 
eclecticism of style. He is tin* champion 
of the new ideas that seem ])ressing for¬ 
ward to victory. 'PlK-y could hardly do 
withoul him, for in. Franci-, as elsewheie, 
the cause is often of less im])ortanc(^ 
than the skill ot the aiK'ocati*. His 
“ sober eleganci*, his neat lim])idily ” to 
translate perhaj)s too literally com])el tin* 
admiration of all. In a series of well-known 
works of fiction he stemmed the toiri-nt ol 
ju'ejudice in the l)re\tus case far moi’e 
eltectually than (‘\en /ola, to whom his 
detractors ha\T ever refused thi* tith- ol a 
man ol letters. 

At any rati*, what Zola did for the I'oiint ry 
at largi* .Anatole p'rain'e did lor educated 
(>}>iuion, which still counts for mn< h in 
mattersol taste, lie takes a side* in si'eming 
to taki* none, and to be wholK' di'voted to 
a detaehi'd and caiistii* obser\'atinn ot eon- 
tempoiar\’ ideas, “ L’ile des Pingonins." 
one ol the latest of his works, is also oiu* 
ol the best examples ol his method, and 
with that. nnlortniiat-‘I \ . ol a certain stipei'- 
fluity ol coars. ness that hardly deserves to 
be calk'd a deled ol his (pialities. He is 

. a i»recions asset ol tin* cause ol 

A Novelist . i . 1 

|>rogress. since most ol the 

cs L , writers who are most read stand 

New School , , . . 

lor a sort ot reaction against 

the ideals ot the po],)nlar |»aity. It is 
easier to g< t a hearing in that way, among 
the s(‘le( t lew still large enough to make 
a considerable public of t lieniseK es. 

Maurice Barrfs is perhaps the most 
wideh'read ol the thn'e. He writi-s. oilen 
with a stiong (*onser\ati\e bias, in all the 
and he has identilied them with 
stnaa ssive stages ol his own de\’eh.»pment. 
He is a patriot, ai^ ardent “ regionalist.” 
in his lo\'e ol the iharacter and colour of 
])rovincial life, an historiial novelist ol the 
new school, in his keen sense ol the nations 
as makeis ol historw and his com|)arati\e 
indiltereiice to tla ir masters ol court or 
camp. He is also a ])sy('hologist ol the 
first Older, with a di-ej) insight into the 
.souls of races, as distinct Ironi the merely 
individual growths. The newer Undeni'ies 
ol cultivated thought are to be lound in his 
pages, and especially in his strong insist¬ 
ence on the belief that no ])eoj)le can 
afford to forget its jiast. “ Our individual 
conscience comes from the love of our 
country and ol its dead.” 

Is there no jilace, then, for the novelists 
who write merely for the love of character 
and of incident, and especially for the love 
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of tell in,!? a story witlioiit any other 
])iep{)ssession ? Assnredl\’, or M. Henri 
]\ef;ni(a' would not b(* rea(l. He is a subtle' 
s])irit b(jrn out of liis ]!)ro])er time, whieli 
was the ei(?hteenth century, and j)revailin;; 
by th(' force of his irony and his wit. and 
es|H‘cially of that varit'ty of the latter 
which is known as tlie ‘■i'S]>rit ^aulois.’" 

Hut tlie remorseh'ss obli^nitions 
of the subject coinjud us to 


F rench 
Apostles of 


Feminism 


return to anutlu'r class of 
writers with a jun’iiose—the 
a]iostleS()f “feminism.” d'he subject looms 
largely in tlie litt'iature ol France, as 
distinct from the pio])a^;anda by the 
deed and by tlie plattorm to wduch it is 
almost wholly confined in lhi{,,dand. Marcel 
lhawost led tlie waiy w’ith “ T('S Dimii- 
Xher^a'S ” ; but, as a luU', the women have 
now taken the matter into their own hands. 

'I'heir studh'S ot ])assion leave little to 
be desired, ex('t'])t sometimes a senst* of 
lestrainl; and the frt'edom lor which they 
plead is less that ol the ri'preseiitativ(‘ 
assLinbly than ol the honu* and the heart, 
(iei'ard d’Houville —.Madami' de Ke^nii'i 
loi lit'r familiars writi's with remarkable 
liU-raiy jiowei'. .Madame de Noailh's lol- 
lows on till' same side, and is much in 
vo^ue. W'ilh thi'Se are Madame de ( oule- 
vain. till'author ol “ K\'e victorieuse,” and 
< s})t'('ially of “ Sur la branche.” and 
Madame Marcelle 1 iiiayrc, whose ” .Maison 
du pech('“ ” was one ol the most widely 
read books of its year. 

All ol these have not only something to 
say, but tiiey ha\'e learnt liow to say it 
by the most serious reading in literature 
and history, d'hey differ from earlier 
writi'i's of their sex, and even from (jeorge 
Sand, in having a distinctly feminine ])oint 
of view. They write as women, and not as 
women who liojie to be taken for men. 
Such a method has its dangers ; and it 
must be confessed that some of their 
feminine followers have run into the 
grossest licence, as though to proclaim 
. , their indeiiendence of the 

magma ion s want of decency 

• wiin\ of sense. The late 

,nL..er..«re B.ntzon, tl.ou-l. 

waiman to the finger-tijis and a chamjiion 
ol wajinen, had in jierfection the ipialities 
that must alw^ays go to the making ol 
good literature, and e.specially reserve. 

Imaginative work is not the all in all 
of a literatuie. There are thinkers who 
W’ork for tlhnking’s sake, as there are artists 
who work only for the sake of art. But the 
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peculiarity of modern France is that the 
ajiostles of ideas tend moi'e and niori* to 
(‘Xjiress themselves in ])oetry, fn tion, and 
drama. They milurally wish tn hn\’e a 
hearing, and tlii'y find that the average 
reader prelers to take ev'en his ])hiloso|)hy 
in object-li'ssons. Some ol them fare ill in 
this attem])t, and succeed only in showing 
that they have missed their vocation. Most 
of the vital thought of I'ranci' is enshrini'd 
in its fiction, and that liction is so good 
because it is ex])ected to be so much more 
than the ainusenu'nt ol an idle hour. 

In history there has bi'i'ii a ('hangi^ 
from till' ])r()phetic and i)ii'turesnue 
and the essentially literary nu'lhod of 
Michelet to that ol the mmute and I'X- 
haustive study ol tacts with the object of 
leaving them to tell theii own stoiy, or, 
at bi'St, of giouping them with a little 
malice aforethought. M. Smel is the lead¬ 
ing re])iesentativ'e ol this school, and hi' 
maV be described as the Fiemdi Stnbbs. 
M. I.avisse. and, abov’e all, M. I'ustel di' 
('oulanges. stand lor the (>1 del' and t he m011* 
attractive ini'thod. F>ut their woi k is still 
gov'erned by a rigoi oiisly methodic purpose 
n -n- treatment, which at least 

HiMor 

isory ])ictui esfllie bv accident 

of France ,14, ,1 'i i 1 

rather than by design. I hi' last- 

named. however, though it may annoy 
him to hear it, is veiy much id a gri'at 
writer. M. (iabriel Hanotaux may be said 
to uniti' the two schools. His histoiy ol 
conleiujuMary France dining the jx'iiod ol 
reconstruction that followed her last gieat 
war is at onia* one ol the most brilliant 
and solid works ot the time. A]>art Iroin 
these, we have any number of writers of the 
memoirs in whicji the bhench have always 
excelled. M. Bourget has i-nlered the 
domain ol travails in a manner charao 
teristic at onci' of himself and of the new 
school, with his quite di'scriptively named 
“Sensations d’ltalie.” In criticism™ 


j)hiloso])hic and literary -M. Ihunc'tiere, 
though lie has vc'cently jiassed away, still 
rules, with M. Lem ait re and M. Faguet. 

In philosophy and science iirojK'r the 
French are for the moment largely de- 
liendimt on the foreigner c'xception made 
of such names of the illustrious dead as 
Pasteur and Claude Bernard. Daivvin, 
Sjiencer, Buckner, Haeckel, .Sc'hojienhauer, 
Ilartmann, and Nietzsche call the tune. 

The French drama shows precisely the 
same tendencies as French literature. It 
is given over almost wholly to the jircjblem 
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and the social question. As M. Faguet 
has observed, IhtM'e is in every age the 
tornmla in vogne ; and, in a certain 
sense, all the theatrt‘s ol France have 
ever, at any givc'ii pc'riod, ])layed tlie 
same piece on tlie same niglit, the same 
sort ot ])iece being understood. 

In tli(‘ eigliteenlli century Die iiu'vitable 
thing was a classic tragi'dy or a com(‘dy of 
S')-calledcliaraclerderivt^d,not fromtla*life, 
l)iit from J.a Hriiycre., Jn the nineteenth 
tlu'ie was allotli(M va.rit‘ty of choice - 
Hugo, with the alteunalive of Aiigier, 
Dumas,or Sardou. d'o-day, in the* drama 
as in the novel, writers are ])ushing out in 
every dire'ctiou in seaiadi ol the* spiritual 
iuti‘ie‘sts and ])reo('(Mi])ations ot th(‘ir tinu*. 
1 ji lh(‘ lu'w comedy ol maniuM S, t ht* lawyer s, 
tlic' doctors, the* financieas sit to the artist, 
and not nu'rt'ly as iiidixiduals. but as 
iiKinbers of a social grouj) the* “ world ” 
ol Hencli and Har, the' woild of mialicine, 
and so (Ui. What jilaygoer ol us all can 
have' torgotten the* " ibisuu'SS is Musiiiess ” 
(.1 Mirbe*au in its English elre'ss ? 'bhe 
iMcnch stage*, usually in advance*, has 
not be'e'U so cloM-ly in toueh with the 
re*aiitie*s of lile lor many a 
ye'ar. It is the sjurit <»f Moliere, 
who dare*d to plunge right into 
the* re*aiitii‘s of his day, in bolel 
(hsre'garel of the* conv(*ntions e)f the* olel 
Italian comedy which the*n ruled the* stage. 
'rhe*re‘ is no more* intrigue for intrigue’s 
sake*, 'riie* iiioelern Fre*nch dramatist has 


Reward of 
the French 
Dramatist 


simply oj)e*ne‘el liis e*ye*s to what is g«>iug on 
around him. and has re*ajH*d his ie*ward in 
no longe*r being reelue e*d to “ laire* du 
Se’ribt* "or e*\vii “ du Sarelou " for a living. 
We in England are still, or were but ye*ster- 
day, in the eild rut : and, though we have 
escaped from Scrilie, we are still hardly 
out e)f the teiils e)f Sarelou, wath “TheScraj) 
of PajK’r ” and “Di|)lomacy " as emr me)st 
successful pieces ot the* imme'diate past. 

When that truly eminent hanel in 
stagecraft died, it was but as a writer who 
in his e>wm ceiuntry liad survived his e)W'n 
scheiol. But Mr. Shaw and Mr. Galsw ea thy, 
wit h ot hers e)f their band, have showai us the 
way to better things, es]x*cially ne_>w that 
our yeuinger men have im])rewc.d on one of 
their leaders by le*a^ang themselves and 
their own jicrsemal idiosyncrasies of thee)ry 
enit of the cast, anel by wairking purely in a 
medium eif the actual concerns of their 
day. Mr. Pinero, the only one of our 
veterans who is alw^ays marching on, has 
caught up witli at least the rear-guard of the 


French host in “ His House*, in Order/' and 
has had his reward in Hk* honour of 
adaptation for the Paris stagi*.. And Mr. 
l-iarrie has made an Hlti*m])t to extend his 
empire in the same* region. Ht* would have 
done bett(‘r to bt'gin with the “ Admirable 
Crichtfui.” riit* l>lay so named, ht)wever, 
isratherGt rman than ih itisli in itsmethod ; 
The New soni-thing as much like it 

Role of *’*'*"' another has 

.. c* been iilaved in (iermany. 

the Stage (P,, 

art of at'ting, for instance, wliik* wv are yet 
agitating for a school on the old lines of 
th(* (V)ns(*rvatoiri*, M. It* P>argy is wt*ll on 
his way with a n(*w' iiK'lliod of rt*ndering 
the j)assions of iht* sc(*ne. whitdi is founded 
more dirt‘ctly on the study ol nature. 

TIh* Theatre Libie and the Tlieatre 
AritoiiK* are striking examplt's ol tlie 
j)r(*sent m(*lhods of writing pi(.*ct's. of 
mounting, and of ])la>'ing them, all im¬ 
mediately Irom tht* life, d'lit* less ambi¬ 
tious (ii'aml (luignol. and (*\en tht* ama- 
l(*urish Theatre Social, must bt* nieiitioiied 
in this ctiuuection. if (>nly iis signs (.)! the 
times, d'he Eri'uch stage is. in some 
instance*-, gradually leaving the realism, 
to which ours is yt*! but gratlualh' W'orking 
its w'ay, for a symbolism w'hich is still 
true to the s]>irit of the universal quest 
in bt*ing a symbolism ot llit* real. 'I'lie 
names of ('urel, ol Portoriclu*. of Hrieux, 
and of Donnay have \el to bt't'onit* house¬ 
hold words on our side ol the water ; 
but we .shall ht>ar mort* ol them, no doubt, 
in the course of tht* ut'M tpiartt'i- of a 
c(*ntury. M. Ta*maitre, M. Lavt*dan. and 
M. Rostand, in tlu* higher ranks, have 
alreatly bt*eu brought to tnir notice, and. no 
doubt, all the ri*st will come in good lime. 

M. Rostand ai)art, no as])ect of our 
modem lift* is indil'ferent to tlu* ncwvr 
waiters. TJit*y .seek their subjects on the 
stock exchangi* and tht* racc*coiiise. in 
the religious conflict and tlit* deca>' of 
faith, in tlu* homt*. in public life, and in 
Socialism as in all tlu* reactions 
wheri*vei men’s hearts 
^Modern passions of 

Tiers Criticism follows 

them, as it ahvays does a l>old ami success¬ 
ful lead ; and, where it still ventures to 
disagree, it has to find some k‘ss hack¬ 
neyed term of derision than “ jiroblem ” 
and “ tract.” The big battalions of the 
playgoer are now w'ith the problem ; and 
naturally all is changetl. The passion 
for experiment, for the eternally new, 
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not as a moro bid for notoriety, but as 
research forward, as ex])loratioii, is equally 
characteristic' of France' in other arts. It 
is es})eciall\- so in music. Tlu* new school, 
l(‘d by Dc'lmssy and d’lndy, with Hruneaii, 
Charpentier, and Dukas as com]K')sers or 
as critics—for caj)tains of the host, are men 
for wliom W^af^ni'T is already Init a ^rcy- 
, beard. They are as ditfi'ienl 
ranees ereat (ierinaii master 

New School 

° he was from (duck; and tlu'y 

have ('omc to rc'j^ard botli as lollii's ol Ihe 
past. “That animal (duck!” cries Dt'- 
bussy. ”1 know only one* other comj)oscr 
as insup])orlabl(\ and that is Wat^ner. 
Yes ; this W'a^ni'i. who has infliett'd on us 
the majestic', xacnons, insipid W'otan ! ” 
“And what do \'ou think <»l oiir Ilerlio/, ? 
He is an exc c’plion. a monster. Ht' is not 
at all a musician ; he j.;i\es one but the 
illusion ol music, with his methods 
borrowc'd from literature' and jiaintint.;.” 

dlie ne'W se'hool borrows Irom litt'iature. 
too. but only lor the s})iiit, not for the 
method. Its ait is se'nsuous, not to say 
sensual, and dn'amy, and it aims at tin* 
n'jiderinit of slates ol emotion lalher than 
of the ('motions th('ms('lves. liebussy. lor 
instance, after h'arnin,!.; hisaccideiu'e at the 
Conser\^atoin', and winnin^n the Fri/t' of 
Rome there by an orthodox acaek'inic 
(‘omposition just to show he could do 
anylhin,^ he liked --went straif^ht into the* 
w’ork oJ his clioice as soon as lu* had shaken 
himsell Irec' of academic conirol. Jh* liad 
served in the army, like (‘\-ery other 
Frenchman, and he lound his first call to 
somethinf; new in ” the blend of sonorit ies ” 
])roduced bv fhe* bairae'k-yard call lor 
” lif.;hts out ” and the loiiLt-continiied 
vilaations of a iieicdibourin^:; e'oin'ent bell. 
He sou/.,dit to do in music wliat Vc'rlaine 
and St('])hane Mallarnu'' were doiiit; in 
])oetry - the lat tei'esjK'cially in his ” Aft(‘r- 
noon of a Faun.” The vt'rse wasimitatixe 
of impressimis of natural effects, and 
. , DebussN’ tried to n'luh'r these 


Conserx^atoin', 
Rome there 
(‘omposition 
anylhin,^ he li 


_ . . in music intlu' same .subjective^ 

Exquisite .. the midst ()f a 

Fairyism , ,, ,, 

dream, says IjruiK'au, mur¬ 
muring^ violins rustle, and tinklin,^ harps; 
pastoral flut('S and obo('s sin/^ ; and they 
are answ-ered by forest hoi'ns,” all in ” an 
exquisite fairyism ” of j^u'neral effect. 

Rossetti nt'Xt took his turn of inspirer 
in chief whth ” The Blessed Damozel,” 
rendered by the musician so as to 
give all the dreamy witchery of that 
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masterpiece of fancy and imagination. 
Maeterlinck’s ” lYllcxis and Mc'lisande ” 
was inevitable after that, witli its ” ideas 
ol fatality, of (h'ath, its atmosjilu're 
of .sorrowful k'gend, its ])oor kings, j)oor 
])eo])le, ])oor inhabitants of unnamed 
lands whom fat(' leads by tlu' hand ” — 
fate and Mueterliiu k. Tt is the music of 
j)eo])le who do nothing, but leel eve'rything, 
whose souls are instruments on which 
Nature jilays in all her moods. 

No wonder siu'li a ('omjioser should 
ignore nu'lody. with its beginning, middle, 
and ('nd ; its stoiy, in a word. ” 1 hax’e 
iH'en ri'proached.” hi' sa\s, ” bi^cause in 
my scori' tlu' melodic' |)hras(' is alwaxs 
found in the orc'lu'stra, iu'vct in the X’oice. 
Mi'lody is almost anti-lyi ie'. and |)owerk'.ss 
to t'X])ress the'constant change of ('motion 
or lile. It is suitable only lor the song 
xvhi('h contirms a fixed sentiment.” 

Debussx' xisited l.ondoii in Kioc), and 
couilucted sc'xeial peiioriuaiK’es ol his 
own music. Vincent d’lndy. a I''rench- 
man. but a ])U})il ol the Ik'lgian com- 
posi'r I'ranck, xisitc'd New ^’ork, and 
exj)ound('(l similar xii'ws in a lecture' at 
. Harvard l'ni\'ersity. He nu't 
^j!vo ution mi inp.lasted though not 

r . A . an enthusiastic rc'i'i'ption ; but 
(ritu'S ol noli' ])r(‘di('teil that 
the luture xvas xvit h tlii' music oi the school. 
b'ri'iK'h art lias undergoni' a thorough 
rex’olulion in the ('oiirsi' ol the' last Jilti'i'ii 
or twenty years. x\j(h ( laiide .Monet and 
Rodin lor its ])roj)hets, and Main lair lor 
its ex])ositor. The* last is the lioswell of 
both ol these' great men. and he has taki'ii 
doxx'u their Ihe'ories Irom their lips. 'Hie 
common note' oi it all, in music as in ])aint- 
ing and scul|)tine. is the discox'i'iy that 
there are new efh'ets of Nature to rendi'r, 
(‘ffee'ts not alxvays dn'amt ol in the ])hil- 
osophy of the modern classical schools. 
So the art ot the' day inqiorts a ri'volt 
against the acaek'mical system in France, 
though not necessarily against tlie ancients. 
Its aim is the more faithful rendering of 
light, d'he nexv jjainters paint light on 
the pn'.sum])tion that there is really 
nothing else to paint. For them colour is 
but an effect of light, and they try to ])ro- 
diice it by the very methods of Nature. 

Their point of (lejiarture is the truism 
that in Nature no co.our exists of it.self. 
As a reality pertaining to objects, colour 
is a pure illusion. It is sim})ly an effect 
of light in its impact on objects. The 
light does not illumine the colour; it 
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briiii^^s Ihe colour in its truin. Objects 
arc of no colour ; or, l atlicM', of all 
colours, as tli(\v absorb or ivllcct these 
Irom lif^ht. Tiie academic system starts 
from the lieresy that colour is some¬ 
thing^ that can be laid on in com]Xict 
masses, mixed for tlu' ])Uipose on tht‘ 
])alette. Nothinj^ of the sort ; it is 


])alette. Nothinj^ of the sort ; it is 
. bill an effect of far more art- 

Rellir i^^ljnslmenls. Tlie earlier 

. masters had some instinctive 

inPa.nt.ng this f^reat truth, 

thou^di thry had lud reduct*d it to a 
scienct*. There are trace's of it in Watti'au, 
in Ruisdael, ia Poussin, and ('S]>(‘cially in 
Turner, Constable, and Delacroix. Tlu* 
school is called Jmpre'ssionisl : but 
.Manclair i,Mves L;nod jcason for thinkiiiL^ 
tliat tli(' noun chromatism mii^dit su.^^est 
an adje'ciix’c more to the |)oirtt. And since 
colour is but lij^dit. so lif.,dit is but form in 
every mode of definition. Wdiy, then, 
take the troulile to jiaint anything; I'lse*, 
since* in this ye)u have* (lie all in all ? 

'i'his is the principle of the revolt a,gainst 
nieie subje'ct in the jiictun*. W'hy paint 
histeay. eir symbol, eir anytliin^^ else that 
is so purely human and seceuieiary in 
its seance ? Why neit jiaint what is alone 
re-al ? This passion teir reality leads lei^^ic- 
ally to the scairch for truth in mere 
human characteiisatiem, foi‘ characti'i' is 
but truth in one of its feirins. II yeai 
paint man. le't it be* man as he is, imt as he* 
shenild be* in some* tautastic tht'ory eel the* 
ideal. Courbet must be.* mentienied lie*re 
as a jirt'cursor, theiu^h tlu* princijiK* has 
been carrle.*el lar beyond him by later nu*n. 

Claude' Me»ne‘t l(*ads tlu*m all. His way 
e)f paintinj.^ a landscajie is tei take*, say, a 
do/a'ii canvase*s, anel tee de*vote* e'ach to one* 
particular asj)e*et e)f the* seene as tiu' li^lit 
marks the true* heuirs e)l tjie* painte*r’s 
day. So the* euie* landscape, alter the* 
patient laliour of many days, ceime'S out 
as twelve* ejuite* eliftere*nt se:e*ne*s, ace'ord- 
ing te) their de'gre'es of illuminatieui. To 
jilant yourself with but one 
Artistic befeiie a constantly 

w *1. j chancing scene, and in i)ro- 
traded sittings jumble all its 
effe'cts together, is but the childishness of 
art. Monet uses only the sei-callcd prirn- 
arie-s, though he is not vc'iy strict in the 
de*finiti()n of them, and he lU've'r mixes the 
j)igments on his jiah'tte to get a special 
cemibination. He*, simjdy lays them on 
in such a w^ay as to j)roduce by ojdicai 
suggestion the effect of the combination 


lie seeks. Hence, when we are near them, 
his pictures are apt to lof)k epiite un¬ 
intelligible, as an assortme'iit of jirimitiva.* 
colour stains wuthout aim or purpose. 

Hut see tlu'in at the right distance, and 
this confusion subside'S into a ])erlectly 
ordered w'ork Hooded with light, and 
therefore with colour, and abounding in 
true form and drawing everywhen* — 
not in the drawing of outline, ol 
which Nature knows nothing, but in 
the drawing of cohuir, than which she 
know'S of nothing (.*lst*. The rev'olutioii, 
both in aims and nK*thods, is t'xtraordi- 
nary, and is not to bt* inadi* intelligibU* 
by any dt*scrij)tion ; it has to be seen. 
'1 o be fair to a man almost forgotti'ii, it 
dates at least from Couture, who. as any 
of his j)ui)ils still living might testily, 
oft(*n ]>ainli'd m this way. 

Degas, another gi i-at Impressionisi, 
slums tlu* sanu* solicitude lor truth in 
ii'gard to figure* and to uio\'i*nit'nt. He, 
too, has the horror of tlu* c'lude* uutliiu . 
and holds firmly to tlu* belu*! that lorm 
is but light aiui shade. He fiiuR mo\'t- 


m(*nt, by jui'ft'rence. among the ballt*t 


Impressionist 

School 

of Painters 


girls, and he has |)aml(*d t lu*m 
by tlu* himdrc*d m all tlu* in¬ 
cidents ol tlu* dally ])ract i('e < »l 
t lu'lr art. H(.*re. w e ha\’e t lu*m 


at their lessons ; tlu'ie. waiting lor theii 
turn ; and there* again “ on ” in tlu*ii' 
lairylaiid ol sci*iu*iy, gaii/u*, and colouied 
rays. He is (juiti* pitilc*ss in his passion 
lor truth. Sonu*tim(*s his nyiu|)hs look 
hungry, sonu*tim(*s e\-en (piito ugly - a 
lower depth, no doubt, m tlu* j>iolessional 
inlerno - ;is tlu*y squat lor u*()ose*, or 
writlie in the tortur(*s of the g\’mnastics 
of their trade*. J^ut by-and-by we shall 
see tlu*m in tlu'ir a])propriatt' s(.*ttmg, 
and then all deh'cts of d(*tail will Ik* lost 


in the illusion of the jierfect scene, as tluur 
tr(*mulous contours l)lay hi(U*-and-seek 
with tlu^ light from which they spring. 

Renoir, another great ])aint(*r ol the. 
lm|)ressionist sclu)ol, finds liis lavourite 
contrasts lud s(.* much in light and shade 
as in light against light, which is, after all, 
but the ex})r(*ssion of the same trutli ; lor 
shadow’ itself, as artists know it, is not 


blackness, but only anotherdegri'e of light 
The school is a larger one now. It has 
jiassed its aiiprenticc'.shi]) of (alumny, 
]K>verty, neghict, and it influences all the 
French painting of the day. It has pro¬ 
duced great illustrators—Raffaelli, Forain, 
Renouard, andCheret, who has done such 
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wonders for llio art of llu' ])osler. It is 
now on its way to 11 le nirvana of absorp¬ 
tion into the li^lit f)f its ori^dji, to inako 
room for the incarnation of n(‘o-Imj)rcs- 
sionisni in the. artists of the Pointillist 
group. W'ith these, the (dfc'cts of light, 
instead of being reiulered as in Claude 
]\lonet’s work by iiK'gularly disj>osed 
l)lol)sol eoloiii', il one may use the phrase, 
are obtaiiK'd by a soi t ol mosaic (.)t it, 
composed of small t(jueh(‘S of (‘qual size, 
and of s|)heii('al fojin. d'his, in a way, 
is an attempt to j)aint th(' very atoms 
whoM' vibiations prodiaa* tlu‘ light itst*ll. 

l\odin is I ni|)rt‘ssionism in s('ul[)tur(‘; 
and he, too. like the panders, works 
inainly loi eilects ol light, aial lor cha- 
T.icter, and so is in full revolt against the 
aeademy. 'S'et he still piau'laims his 
allegiance to the tiifeks, wiio. he dc'claies. 
maiuigeil thi'ir statuaiy on ])rt“cisely the 
same jiriiu'iiiles as his own. He is lor new 
truth 111 oiK' word, and his lU'W truth is 
that we do wrong to tieat sculpture as a 
mere gloiitie(l study ol still hie. It is 
I'lnphaticalls. e\’eii in its most statucMpie 
poM', a thing N'lbratmg with movement, 
_ . , a movi'ini'id that counts Irom 

° 1*'* th(' pla\'ot light on its dilier- 

« , , ent masse>. 1 Ih'sc, as they 

Sculptor , , , . • 

I atch the i ay, or lose it, lorm 

a great harniony ; and the statue is to be* 
wrought eiilireh’ to the <-nd ol tin* 
harmony so obtained. 

For him tlu-ri' is no .siK'li thing as IIk* 
one \'iew, sole and single, ol a j)iece ol 
statuary. Il has to be seen in all its parts, 
and to be iiidgisl b\' the entire disposition 
ol its masses in I'egaid to the' everlasting 
jilaN’ ol light. His “ Age ol Hron/(‘ ” was 
^o much a ('oncei\'able thing of life, as 
distiiK't from the nu'relv inert thing of 
the older school, that lu* was accused of 
Jiaviiig cast il bodil\' from his model, and 
he was comj)elIed to take extraordinary 
l)ains to show that hi' had done nothing 
ol the sort. After this came the “ John 
till* Ikiptist Preacliing marvellous again 
in 'precisely the same way. It is a 
real man s)»eaking to his fellow’s, and so 
wholly absorbed in his message that the 
whole body of him is in utterance with 
movements conformable to the working 
of his soul. He is not thinking of how he 
stands, or hinv he walks, for walking he 
is. but sim])ly of w’hat he has to say ; and 
the last thing of w’hicli he is to be siisjK'cted 
is the I'onsciousness of wdiat he is doing. 
It is almost ridiculous in some of its 


sincerities, ridiculous in its suggestion 
of the utter absiaice of the si'nse of effect. 
The “ Burghers of ('alais ” came later, 
as another revolt. Thi* revolt might have 
counted for little with thi' general 
beholdi'r, but the noti' of sincerity was 
manifest to all. The mythical child of 
Nature might haw judged the work and 
found it good - the burghers 
defiant in their dejection, de¬ 
wit h 

the hanging lijcs of scorn and of 
despair. Think how' such a sul>ie(i might 
ha\’e fared in a studio of the Beaux Arts, 
and W(‘shall realise the immense advance. 

With the Balzac that lami' long alter, 
Kodin r(‘ached his present manner, which 
is but thi' old oni' perlected in the sense 
of character and freedom of hajulling, in 
the dee}>er learning of the ri'lation ot 
masses, and withal in tlu* jirofound sen.se 
of tilt, symbol, and of the majesty and the 


A Dreamer 

in Marble ■ . i • ■ i r 

and Bronze their defiance 


greatness of life. He is now a sort of 
nu'stic sketching with the chisel as others 
sketch w'ith the cra\on. a Dante, a Blake, 
a Maeterlinck, dreaming in marble or in 
bronze. He loses himsell now and then, 
but siuh misailventure is mse])arable 
Irom the finding ol any new thing. He 
has enl.irged the bounds of sruli>ture; 
that is the main ]»oinl. 

Is this to sa\- that he has di'stroyed the 
old idealism ol the I'eal classic schools or 
even of the academies ? Nothing of the 
sort. That was. and is. a real thing, too, 
in its search alter one kind of j)erfection 
of ])ropoiiion, and of the jx'rtectiiMi of 
line, lie has only shown that it has not 
('xhaiisted all other jiossibilities ol the 
quest. The Laocoon. w'itli its divineh' 
restrained anguish and its ]»erfect beauty 


in distortion, is no less true to one conce])- 
tion of great art than Rodin’s famished 
I’golino, with the light almost shining 
through his ribs, is true to another. 
The ])oint of interest in the new art of 
France is that it is one W'ith the literature 
in being exj>erimenlal, and 
something beyond it, in the 
sense of natuie and in the 
sense of life. Expression of 
character now' stands in the forefront, as 
distinct from the ex}>ressii)nof mere ideals. 
All the reactions are still ]>ossible in all the 
arts ; and the next one in jxiiuting and 
in scnljiture may be in the direction of 
the old cla.ssic repo.se. The good of each 
successful experiment is that it still leaves 
some precious adtlition to the stock of 


Results of 
Experiments 
in Art 
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The Quarrel 
Between Church ' 
and State 


ideas. I'here is no finality in anylhin.e;, 
simply because tlu're is none in the as])ira- 
tioiis of the liiLinan spiril. Th(‘ Ic'f^end ol 
ICden is still a valid one : we are i‘ver 
irxiii!.; to walk as L;(»ds. 

If I'raiK'i' has hi'eii less aetivi' than of 
old in seic'iKae as ^I'liiaally understood, 
it is ]n‘jhaj)S onl\' hecaiisi* lu‘r jnesent 
quest is f(M' seieiK'e in all tlu* 
ai ts. K\'er^’l hini^ in France 
inrnson tin' relit^ions (jiies- 
tion : it j^oi'S straight to t h(' 
roots ol the national hlc^ In a senst'(heia* 
are nnl\ two jiarties in tin' country -- 
l)eh('\ers :iiid nnl lelii'X'crs. .Ml otheis 
an* nierped in Ihest'. ^h)n are a ('li‘ri<\il. 
an a.i; 110^,1 i< , oi‘ an atheist, in tlu' hist pkn'e ; 
th(' ])ohtieal l>adL;(‘ (oini'S alter, as it maw 
The (jiiai’rel hel wei'ii ('hnreh and Stale 
dat('s irom the I\('\'ohition—to pm no 
lurther haek. 'I'lie ( hnrch estates wc'n- 
I'onliseited alti'r the pii'at nplK'awd, and 
])aie(>lie(j out amonp various owneis. 
mainly tin' ]>easantr\'. I'lu'ri' was no 
nndomp that : htil wIk'Ii Xajx-leoii J. 
cani'' to restort' the lahric ol institutions, 
he lonnd a way onl ol the difii('iilt\'. He 
Irankly ri‘e(>pnised ^ill the religions— 
Calholie, l’ro|('stanl, and Jewish pave 
them the ripht to aiipiire lii'sh }>i'opert\'. 
and ]»aid Ihe salai'ies ol their i>riesthood 
liom pnhlie hinds as a sort ol conqx'nsa- 
tion toi' the loss o' theii lormer income. 
The Stale ai'ipiired ecrtaiii j)ri\'ilep(‘s o| 
colli rol in return, needless to mention heie. 

1'his eoni'ordat, as it was called, woi ked 
lairly well until onr tiini'. I'hen it was 
lonnd tliat the Church was in a way to 
hec'omi- as ri('h as e\'er l)\' the otterinps ol 
the laithinl. and to take itsi'lf seriously 
once mofr as the censor ol thonpht. Sh(‘ 
was at the same time siis])icious of |)0])ular 
p(>\'enmient, and was liild to Ik- a secret 
apt'nt o' reaction. HeiK c- calne a revi\'al 
of the old and ominous cry of “ tlu- 
R('j)ul)li( in ilanper,” and witii it a 
determination to destro\' tlie concordat, 
to reduce Catholicism to the 
status ot a nu-re pious ojiinion, 


The War 

Against 

Religion 


and to de])rive that and the 
other faitlis of all official 
snpjiort. This policy was found to unite 
all th(‘ disconlant elenu-nts of the Ke- 
IKihlican majority. The pojnilar party — 
as its strenpth was measured by votes— 
was op])osed to all r(*lipion, as such ; 
the ])roft*ssoria] and the middle class 
penerally wc-re scandalised by the claims 
(jf the Church to the censorshii) of ideas. 
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So tlie war laoka' out, with th(^ result of 
disaster alter disaster to the clerical power. 
The ti'achiiip orik-rs, which had a sort ol 
monopoly of the elementary schools, wc-rc; 
brokt'ii uj). Mill'll of the wi-alth of the 
Catholic bodv bepan to po the old way of 
confisi'ation. Ihoiiph a pood deal ol it was 
saved by its ('onhdi'iitial transleras j)rivat(' 
]iro])erty to the hands ol the laithlul. 
'rill- ('huri'h was disi'stalilished. I hi- Stale 
salaries to thi' jiriesthood wen' withdiauai, 
w hile a pension scheme, olfn cd as a soi l ol 
compensation loi tliem, was rejerti'd with 
contnmeK at the biddinp ol Ivnine. 

1 he Trotestanis and the |»‘ws readily 
accepted the new slali' of Ihinps. and 
undertook to make the supj'oit ol their 
.^\stems wholl\- a matter o| ])ri\;itr and 
\-ohmtary concern. I he ( atliola s. apamst 
whom these measuus were icallx' diircted, 
resisted Irom hist to Ijst. Ihit tie- 
measures were so ai'ceptable to the 
poserniu.p majoiitx’. riilinp throuph the 
ballot box. that all active resistani'e was 
\’ain. .Su('cessi\e Ministries Ii\ed on the 
polii'y ol sup])ression. .M. W'aldeck Rous¬ 
seau ke])! his (io\'ei imieiit topellier b\' 

I his means ; so did M. (Dnibes, 
and M. ClenieiK eaii allei' him. 


Renan 
(he Genial 
Sceptic 


.\o matler what the stab- ol 
the panie in pai'l\' politics, 
each held tliis triinijicard m resei \-e lor 
einerpeneiis, and won with it. Khplit or 
wronp, it is imipu stionably tin- |>oli('\'of 
the masses that hold the mastery in 19 am e. 

Meant ime t he Church was not idle: and 
the war was Iransleired Irom politics to 
liteialuie. M. Khxl has pi\'en us an in- 
terestin.p history of this new clerical 
reaction in his “ Idees Mtnales tin Tem[)s 
Ih'eseiit.” 'fhe'*mo\’ement lonnd “Ihe 
classes “ very much under the swa\' of that 
penial sceptic, M. Rrnan ; it left them 
larpely in the hands ol M. Ihunetirre, the 
Catholic devotee. Renan was scepticism 
abst)lul(' and self-satisfied, scepticism as a 
dopma, and sufficient to all the needs of 
the intellipence, il not exactly ot the soul. 

When hisdiscijiles bepan to look lor soine- 
thinp more, they lonnd it in tin- ])essimism 
of Scho[)enhauer. d'he reaction apainst 
this doctrine, witn its levolutionary im- 
jilications, led straipht to the reverence of 
tradition as the. convenient ile])ository of 
tb.e results of human expei ieiii'e and the. 
only sure piiide. M. Ib'unetifre, a sort of 
])ontiff of criticism and literature, boldly 
jiroclaimed Catholicism as at once a i)olity 
and a system of faith. With this, the 
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more cullivaied thouglit of France reached 
its ])()siliv(‘ current ; and at the present 
time of vvritiiif^mt lias irresistible attraction 
for many minds. M. T^ourget, as a thinker, 
is of that scliool. M. Jules Lemaitre lias 
madc^ a lU'vv de])artLire ; and, wliile in¬ 
sisting on the necessity of the religious 
id('a, has found its true* source anil its 
authority in our “ most distinguished 
sentiments.” It reads like the end of a 
letter; it is meant for a confession of 
belii'f. Piul th(‘ literary reaction is nothing 
as com])ai (‘(1 wit h the solid forc e of custom 
that nuikc^s for the old cult. The mother 
ol tlie f;imily in I'rancc* is, as a rule', 
('atholic' and jiious, whalc'ver the fathei' 
may be*; and this in all classes, and in 
town and country alike*. 'riicTe are two to 
itH'kon with in mai i iage, and when one of 
theun insists on the* blessing of the Church, 
the other has giMieially to give way. 

riie c'hildrc'ii thus get their ('atholic 
teac hing, no mat tea'who gi\'es it to them— 
the mollit‘1' or the* priest—and lhc*y make* 
their fn>t communion with all the* modest 
pomp and cercanony that attend the rite. 
Many ot 1hc‘ boys.no doubt, will grow up 
. halt-ashamed of it as they pass 

the*'^hurch Workshop; with 


of Rome 


th(‘ girls its effects are raredy 


lost. And evcai among the 
urban masses and the politicians, the very 
ultras ol infidelity ottcni consent to hav(^ 
tluar daughtcas brought up in the Catholic 
taith. One other tribute to the force of 
custom must not be* forgotten ; the 
chuic'hes are opiai still and as thronged as 
e\’ia', just as though nothing had happened. 
Frobablv, if Rome could be induced to 
abate halt lua' claims to the absolute 
direction of the human sjiirit, her opjio- 
neiits would abate* more than half their 
hostility, 'file conflict in its acute stage 
is till' i(*sult ol a natural intolc.-raiice and 
ol an incaj)acity for give and take, of 
which neither side has the* monopoly. 

All sorts of atlemids were made, both 
within the ('hurch and without, to esta¬ 
blish a basis of agreement between the 
disputants. The French bishops, or 
many of th(*m, lent a favourable ear to 
schemes of compromise, but were over- 
lulc'd from Rome. The Liberal, or modern¬ 
ising Catholic ]iarty, represented if not 
e.xactly led by the Abbe Loisy, pleaded 
elocpiently for a reconciliation with modern 
thought, and for an abatement of the 
Papal claim to supremacy in this domain. 
But this writer was peremptorily ordered 


by the Chundi to lay down liis pen, or to 
write oTil\' in defence of eccU*siastical tra¬ 
dition. The Abbe long protc'sted against 
the delibeiate o])])ositi()n ol Rome* to the 
whole rationalist and scdentitic movement 
ol the age. ” Supjjrt.'ss,” he sa\’s, ” this 
]>olicv of idi'a-i. imd cease to attempt the 
impossible.” In sa\’ing this, howc*Vf*r, he 
, clainu'd to be a true son of the 

wT*. -V CTurch. So did the late Fr. 
i s Critics vrrell, w lios(' namt‘ is rnen- 

ticiiK'd in this coiini'ction only 
to sIkuv that the mo\'<'mc‘nt of modernism 
was bv no means confined to jiriests of 
Freiicli nationality. He demanded not a 
brand new Catholic tlu'ology, but simply 
out* under the progressivi* influence f)l tliat 
” spirit ” of ( hristiamty which was tlie 
original i)rinciple of life and growth. 
Rome, howe\(*r. has dealt as roundly w'ith 
these individuals as it fli-alt in the ])ast 
witlithe (iallican and all tla* oilier Churches 
claiming an organic life of their own. 

'J'he ]>hiloso])hers. of cour.se. ha\'e not 
been able to keep out of the* m''‘US‘. M. 
(ioutroux, a member ol llu* Institute, has 
made an attemi>t at reconciliation in his 
” Science et Religion.” Ht' tries to show' 
that the conflicting lorces are not so much 
concretes as tendencies, and that each is 
a com|)l<‘ment of the other. 'I'liey do 
wrong to strive for victory: tlu'V should 
strive for harmony. He is eiitilied to be 
heard, if only for tlu' breadth .ind range of 
his survey, w hich incliules Comte. Sjiencer, 
Haeckel, Rit.^clud. and W'illiam James. 

But the greatest of all the a]>ologists of 
free thought is M. (iuyau, w ho, in a series 
of brilliant works recently brought to a 
close by his death, has tried to sketch a 
” morality without obligation or sanc¬ 
tion ”—to translate the title of his most 
famous book. This, like much else that 
apjiears in I'ranct* nowadays, is an im¬ 
plicit abandonment of all attempts to find 
a common understanding with ri'vealed 
religion in any of its forms, and an effort 

to discover the basis of a new 
. . faith in the nature of man. 

Agnosticism agnosticism 

is its w'anl of the categorical 
imjierative for conduct and for life. It is 
negative at the best ; and a ])ositive con¬ 
cept is the only one that can afford a 
foundeitional base. 

M. Guyau accordingly offers a formula 
for morals which asks no sujiport from 
revelation, from tradition, or from 
ecclesiastical authority, and wdiich derives 
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Education 
the Battlefield 
of Religion 


its ideal from the realities of existence and 
its ethic, from tlie constitution of man. His 
point is, to put it quite briefly, that the 
altruism which is our hifjher juinciple of 
bein^.," is in no wise de[)endent on theolof^y, 
commonly so called. It is just as much 
an essential part of us as the (‘^oisin which 
is sup]>()sed to be the lower ])rinci])U“. It 
belongs to man’s nature, on 
its i‘X])ansi\’e and dynamic 
side, ns distinct Iroin th(‘ 
merely self-])ix‘servung in¬ 
stinct of the other part of him, and is a 
force wiiicii carries with it the authority of 
a \'ital luncti(ni. In this way he claims to 
have solved the ])robleni of egoism and 
altruism, hitherto the philoso]>her's stone 
of S])eeulation. for tlu‘ bent'fit of the 
moralists. We could not, he argues, be 
comjilctt'ly t'goist, eve.n it we tried. To 
live is to spend ourselves for the good of 
oth(‘rs, and is at least (iiiiti' as much a law 
oi biiilogy as to stor't‘ and acquire lor our 
own goo<l. Ideasure may be* a ('onseipienct^ 
of altruism, but it is not necessarily llu‘ 
end. 'I'he imd is the sheer necessity of 
living according to the law the law ol 
our being, not ol any dtdiwrance from any 
messenger or any mount of (h)d. 

In France, as in Fngland, education is 
the battlefield of religion ; and mu* section 
is eagerly in search of a syst(‘in that may 
rejilace the teaching of the old faith. 
Some, think that moral tt'aching should be 
given in the schools, others that it should 
be rigorously excluded from them. M. 
C'ompere, a member of the Instituti*, and 
a geiKMal inspector of jmblic instruction, 
otiers a comj)lete treatise on (alucatioii, 
intellectual and moral, in which all the 
sanctions are derived from laws which are 
not religious in the conventional sense of 
the term. Another writer, M. l)e Monzie, 
who has held higdi educational rank, urges 
the banishment from the schools of ethical 
teaching in (*very shape and form. “No 
more scholastic idealism,” he says, “ no 
r rr t r instruction, no more 

rk" *K ° moral catechism ; let us ajqily 

d’st t school- 

““ teacher to their essential and 

unicpie function -education.” So the 
war goes on, and Rome is still un¬ 
yielding as ever. It can hardly be other- 
wi.se. It is bound by its traditional claim 
for uniformity, as distinct from unity, 
and is perhaps too deejily ])ledged for the 
possibility of change. Policy might suggest 
the wisdom of comj^romisc, but consistency 
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forbids. In the voting masses of France, 
largely alienated from all faith, with 
whom the issue rests, the (hurch has 
encountered a ])ower as implacable as 
itself. They, too, seem incajiable of corn- 
jiromise, and their infidelity is an aggres- 
.sive force. The .sanu' stern necessity is 
laid on both sides, aiul they advance to 
the onset umler thi‘ im])ulsion of fate. 
The conflict now belongs, not so niiK'h 
to the historv' of a nation as to tin* history 
ol religion itself. Here, for the first tirnt* 
in th(“ course oi human affairs, is a trium¬ 
phant majority determined to gi\’(‘ form 
and body to a nt'W j)olicy which is nothing 
le.ss than the cuniplete emancipation ol 
the human s])irit liom the riTgious idea. 

It is a difficult thing to take a bird’s- 
eye view ol a nation, more especially as 
tlie results must \’(‘ry much dejuaid on 
the eve of tht' bird, b'rance is (lescribi‘d 


as at thi‘ height of her grt'atnoss, or in full 
deca<lence, according to the observaa’. .^ome 
think that with liei’ declining population, 
heavy taxes, her disordeii'd lludget, with 
its immeiisi' allocations for all sorts ol 
lancilul schemes, and its annual estimati's 
ol something like* /iSo.ooo.ooo staling, 
slie cannot j>ossibly long keep 
her pkn'e in tlu' van ol civilisa¬ 
tion. Otluis rt‘joic(* in the 
hut that the R(‘j)nbli(' has 
won the goodwall ol all the nations hut 
one. foundi'd a hiigi' colonial emj)ire, and 
enormously incri*asi'd her tiade with 
Ib'itain and with tin* world. I'lie jiri'sent 
system is. at least, liilly (mlith'd to give 
iisell the beiieht of the doubt, and to boast 


Triumphant 
Legions of 
Free Thought 


of its contribution to the national jn'os- 
jieritv. fine thing is certain—the nation is 
now quite s(‘ll-gyverning lor good or ill, 
and in the full enjoyment of the jirivilege 
of suffering for \\vr own mistakes. 

The dynastic conllict is at an end ; 
the religious conllict alone threatens 
domestic ])eac.e. It is serious—that is not 
to be denied. Both sides are to blame, 
for both have yid to learn the le.sson of 
intellectual toK'i ation. 

But, as commonly hap])ens in such 
cases, the one that wins least symjiathy 
from the beholder is the one that has the 
up]>er hand. The triumphant legions ol 
free thought have everything to fear from 
a ntaction. A ]lowerful minority of the 
j)casantry, with the women, wdiu are nearly 
a majority of the whole jieojile, will not 
jiatiently consent to be hindered in the 
exercise of an old faith while a new one 
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is still in tlio m^lki^f,^ Religion is nn 
institution, as well as a matter of ])rivate 
conrern, and it must naturally have 
imineiis(‘ elaims on the veiuTation ot 
millions of struggling souls. The I'nitcnl 
vSlat('S lorni a stronger Re])uhliran govauai- 
iiKMit tlnin even France, and, with them, 
religion is as free as the air. No douht 
they ai(‘ happils' ('X(‘m])l trom some of the* 
jMu'uliar difticiilties ot th(‘ sist(‘r ])olity. 
l’'ranr<‘ has had to disestal)lish a (diiirch ; 
tlu'V ne\'er made the mistake ot establish¬ 
ing OIK', ('ontiscation, would seem to he an 
indispensable agem'y oi governnu'nt. since 
it has gone on rdl through liistor\-; but it 
IS still a t wo-('dged sword whost'( lit is aj)l 
to iH'fniite as deadly in the swing as in tla* 
stroke, dliere would be sound ]K)lic\' in 
sending the Church on her \va\-(auitented, 
e\'en at t he cost oi pet'iiniarv sai'ritice. and 
thencelorth in lea\ ing her S('V(‘rel\' alone. 

In ediK'ation the Republie has made 
immense slride^^. f he best teaching is now 
at'cessible to es'ery citizen, high or low. 
aecoj’ding to the iiK'asure ol his powi'is. 
'1 lie (auninunal school has become a sort 
ol starting-point ol social eipialitv ; then' 
, IS no great distinction ol classe'^ 

ranee s muj,.! its roof, and tlieliumbli'St 
Educational -ii in 

« .. jiass with little ]iecuniary dilti- 

** cult\' to the higher grades. 
The' I .y('('e," corresponding roiighlv to our 
middli'-class school and public scho(»l, 
is iiicom])arably siiju-rior to tlK'st* in regard 
to its ('ost and to the technical (jiiality 
ol the instruction. Here, too, all classes 
study side b\ side. F)eyond these an* tlu‘ 
schools for th(' arm\'. na\'\-. engiiH'eriiig, 
and Ollier s])e('ialised callings. J^>eyond 
them, again, is the uni\'('rsity. equally 
acc’essibk* to all. but in practice mainly 
reserx'ed for students ol law and of the 
leaching )>rofession. since the other estab- 
lishnu'nts provide lor all ordinary needs. 

Tlu' whole sx'stem has but one detect— 
it still It'avi'S a good deal to be desired in 
regard to the culture of chara('ter. It is 
far In'lti'r than our own as a j)re])aration 
loi' ('areers ; not so good as a ])re])aration 
lor lite. J-lut it is greatly improving in the 
sens(' of the educational valut' of sports 
and games, though, in that respect, its 
faults have been exaggerated. The P>ritish 
system still aims at training a select class 
tortile work of government and administra¬ 
tion; the French, with its strong eqiiali- 
tarian bias, insists on gi\ ing a chance tf) all. 
Here, again, the religious difticulty lias 
becui the lion in the inith. France has been 


driven by the force of circunif-tances to 
resist the cleiical claim to siqiremacy in 
('ducation. Tlu' starting-]K)int of this 
movement of revolt was the huv on the 
conqiovition ol the sujierior council of 
education. The famous Article VIT. of that 
measure declared that no one belonging 
to a “ non-authoris( (l ” religious congrega- 
_ . , - lion should taka' iiart in the 

Soc,.l Suf«s free 

V *1. w education. At that tinu', the 
])ublic schools were m the 
hands of over members ol a teaching 

broth('rlK)od of the Church entirely fri'c trom 
secular suj»er\’ision. The new law brought 
the lay t('achers into the work, and ('stab- 
lished training colleges in each de})artment. 

iM'ance has liot t*s('aped a “ feminist ” 
(piestion. though her difficult i('S have not 
reached tlu' same aciitt* stage as our own. 
()nt‘ reason is that socially tlu* French 
woman holds a jiosition with whi('h she is 
lairlv s.itisfu'd. She kei'ps much mori' in 
her class, and shares tlu* class sentiment, 
and the class ideals. wShe is fully occu]m'd, 
and with the substantial aid slit* gives her 
husband in busiru*ss—and is (‘\])ecled to 
give -slit* escapes all risk of becoming 
the inhabitant ol a doll’s house. 

This state ol things can hardly be saitl 
to a])ply to the ]>uri*ly industrial classes. 
Here we lind that, while the women count 
something mtare than as oiu* to two ol the 
men in numbers. the\ are paid something 
less than as two to one. It was a ])ro- 
lessional humorist rather than a strict 
logician who pleaded that, although he 
came to busim'ss later, he invariably went 
away earlier than his brother clerks. 

1 'lu‘ most satisfactory mge of ])rogress 
for the foreign observer is that the country 
is now' wedded to the idea of jH‘ace. It 
has not lost the old s])irit of resistance to 
aggri'ssion. but it has unquestionably 
])arted with the old love of lighting for 
lighting’s sake. The embarrassments of 
the French (iovermnent in Morocco have 
France t^‘itll>' ^^'cii due far less to 
j . (lerman dii)loma('v than to the 
Peace extraordinary unwillingne.ss of 
the I'Tench })eoplt‘ to enter 
into a war of adventure. The yearning 
for peace is shown by the very excesses 
of the demand for it, for some fanatics 
w'ould abolish the army altogether. 
M. Jaurcs, howev'er. w'ho best re])re.sents 
the entire F'rench democracy, has 
declared that a w'ar in defence of the 
country would unite all Frenchmen able 


France 
Wedded to 
Peace 
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io bear arms. He draws the line at Enough has been said to show that 
aggression, and he would go so far as to h'ranee is strong, prosperous, bold in 
compel all governments to submit dis- experiment in literatiire, seienee and tlie 
putes to arbitration, at the peril of ludng arts, alive in every sense, 
regarch'd as enemies of the human rai'e. RicUAKn WlliTEiNc;. 

LATER EVENTS IN FRANCE 


C EKTOrS ])oli1 ii al o]^position from Koval - 
ists or ImjK']ialists has long reused 
to threaten tlu* slabilil\- ol Ivc'publitan 
(iovi'iinnent in Irance', but the religion'^ 
(jnestion and the social (luestion remain 
unstgllrd. and have btvn a source* (*1 
danger to the inti'inal jx'aea* ol tin* 
nation in lh(‘ hvonli(*th. as the\ were in the 
ninet('('nth ( eiitnrw I'lit* re-ligious question 
has tinned mainh’ on the (‘diicalion to 
b(“ ])ro\'i(h'<l in tlu* schools, and the anti- 
('lerical majority in tin* (’hamlu*r has 
sleadil\’ su])])orted tlu* (loce'rnment in 
its ])o!icv ol complete lay control. All 
llie Socialist groujxs in I'rance, how(‘\’(‘r 
slrongl\- o])|'()seel to ih(‘ (io\ernnu*nt on 
other mat tea s, agrei' with the Radicals 
in tlu' demand for com])let(‘ si'ciiiar 
(‘(hiiation, aiul as tin* Socialists secured 
o\'er a hundred membc'is in tlu* Chamber 
at the elections e)l I()I4. and thus be'came 
th -stlongest oi all tlie parties, the* (iox'ern 
mi'iit, re’iying on th(‘i’. sn])port, salely (on- 
tiniied its eanqiaign against the t(‘aching 
ol ('hristianity ii’i the srhools. In laet, 
the anti (derical jxdicy has Ixa'ii thf* one 
polic\' the I'reiich ('je\(.'rnment has been 
able to i)ursne w it liont coining into ('oiitlii'l 
with the Radical hnaiK iers in th<‘ SiMiate 
who so laigelv intliienci' and control the 
direction ol ])olili(’s in l^'raine. At the 
sa.me lime, even so j)romin{“iU an anti¬ 
clerical as 1\I. (Oinbes has suggested that 
th(* time has come to call a halt in the 
attack on religion, and more than one 
]mbhV man ha- t*Xj)ressed a doubt wlietla*!' 
the suppression ol religion in the sc hools 
is iKjt r(*sp)onsible lor the increase of 
juv(*iiile ( rime in h'rance. 

'The social (pu'stioii has Ixx'n aggravated 
indiia*etl\' bv the anti-chM'ical campaign, 
for bv the (iovernmeiit neglecting or 
tailing to carry all legislation lor sexual 
n'form, and concentrating on tin* struggle 
witli the Catholic Churcli, tlie belie! lias 
gain(‘d ground amongst mimbi'rs ol work¬ 
men that Parliament is impotent to change 
things for the better wdiere the w’orking 
class is concerned. This belief is mainlv 
responsible for the growth of revolutionary 
Syndicalism, and the popular adv(K:ac\ of 
“ direct action " by strikes and sabotage 
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in place of political action bv legislation. 
In aiu'e is indeed the cradle of Svnclicalism, 
and while the ri-volutionary tradition 
dates from the great Rex'olution of tin* 
eighteenth century, it is tin* h'ranc'e of 
recent years tliat has brought Syndicalism 
to th(‘ front and made it a living faith 
amongst thousands ol woikmi'ii in b'raiici*, 
Italv, and Spain. 

Philoso]'hicallv, Syndic'alism insists on 
the (‘Vt'i-changing character ol human life 
and all its institutions, (leiiit'S pi'iman(*nc\’ 
in tlu* s(xial order, and insists that the 
luture of societv must be develojX'd as it 
will on the brc'ak ii]) ol the existing labri(', 
and cannot be guidi'd b\’ the ])ast or 
loretold. On tlu* la-t ]X)int (omes tlu* 
(lillerc'uce Irom the Soi'ialist ])hilosophy 
of Marx and his disciph's. the Socialist 
pro])h(‘sving tlu* coming ownership aiul 
direction of all (ollectixa* iiuhistiy 1)\' a 
denux ratic State. Practicallv, the Syndi¬ 
calists ('ujoin industrial action in ])lace of 
political a<'tion, and hxik to the track* 
unions to ceast* Irom taking ])art in poIiti('s 
and to (k'votc* th(*msi‘l\es to becoming 
guilds owning and guiding (*ach ])articular 
indiistiw the ok.l idi*a ol Rolx'it Ow(*n, 
and in its ]x*acelnl form bearing Iruit in 
('ooperati\e (*nt(*rprise. 

But the real danger to s(x i(*t\^ from tlu* 
Svndicalists, e.'pecially in luancc*. wlu*rc* 
rc*volntionar\' x'iolcMici* has a tradition, is 
the* e>s(*ntiailv a^iarchist dextrine* at the 
rcM)t ol their ])ro|)aganda. Pnxlaiming 
the* d(*strnclion ol t*xisling institutions as 
a necc‘ssity for the frec*dom ol tlu* labourer 
from wag(* s(*r\'ic(*, and insisting on the 
rc'ality of “ tlu* class war ” lx*tween (Xipital 
and workn e i. Syndicalism d(*lib(*rately 
encouragc's in h'rance all attacks on the 
])ro])erty c)f ('a))italists tlint may diminish 
Ilu‘ir poss(*ssions or alarm tlu*rn into 
yic'lding to working-class demand. The 
strike, according to tlu* Syndicalist, is a 
weapon of offencu', to be s])rung suddenly 
on the capitalist, to be (*xtencled indefi- 
nitelv and to culminate in a general strike 
ol all labour for the coercion of the rest 
of the nation. The* strike is also to be 
acc'ornpanied by any damage to property 
(.sabotage) that ma}’ help to weaken the 
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(Mnployer's position or arouse attention 
in the (oiintry. 

The Confederation (jeneralc dii Travail 
has b(‘en more, than onct* the exponent of 
S\aidicalisin in Franee, in ree(‘nt ycs'irs. 
The ])opnlarity of Syndicalism has flu<- 
tiiated. The Socialists increased their 
s1r(‘n/:(tli in the ( hamber at the (h^neral 
IClection of and tlu* trade unions of 

( atholic vvorknu'ii in h^rance have also 
add(‘d considerably to their memluMship. 
Hesid('s tlu' lelijLi^ioiis and soc ial (juestions, 
the ])assin^^ of an Act in inCh restorin^^ 
the three vc'ars' ser\'ic(“ in the Armv 


—-f^iveii up in ic)05 in favour of two years 
- -is notable, as a re])lv to the (lerman 
Military Laws of 191T, 191J. Tn Januarv, 
ic)i5, M. Kavmond Poincare, then Ih'ime 
Mijiister, was elected to the* Presidency 
of the Republic, and his accesM'on to this 
ofliee was ri'f^arded as a victory for 
moderate' principle's and sPiblc' {^Govern¬ 
ment. 'I'he State'visit of Kin{^ ('j('or{;e'V. 
and Oue'en Mary to Paris in tlu' spiin.i^ of 
if)T4 was an excasion of the fiie'udlie'st 
de'inonstrations, anel further evidence of 
the' cordial irie'udship existiuf; between 
Ihanee* and (be'at Biitain. 


THE PRINCIPALITY OF MONACO 


pI'XM'.RAPHK'Al.I.Y, this tinv ininci- 
pality, with its area o! ei{;ht sepiare' 
miles, ami re-side'iU y)o])iil:ition ol seaue' 
22.000. is at pre'^e'ut an “ ('iie lave' ” of 
hhance', as the F're'uch 1 )e])ai tnu'nt ot the* 
Alpes Maritime'S surrounds it on all sides. 
eNce'])t to the south, where it boieh'm on tl^^' 
Me'ditenanean. it ma\’ be* said to owe its 
I'l e'se'nt ])olitical existc-nee'and inde-pe'nde'iK e' 
to the' {^ooelwill (»l I'rance, theni^h its 
lan.min{;(‘and traditions are- Italian. In the 
ehi\’- of the' French Ke-volulion it ae'tually 
did be‘lon,!2 to I'rance, but its inde'jx'ude'nce 
was restore'd by the* Allies in 1814, who, in 
the- following ye'ai', placed it unele*r the' 
])rotecti(tn ol the- l\in{.,G(,| Sardinia. L]Mill 
iNbi the principalit\’ incliiih'el ^h'ntone' 
and Kexjiie'bi line', but in tlnP ye-ar the 


re'i{ynin{: prince. Charles 11 T., ce'ded his 
rijyhts e)\a*r them to l^ranc-e lor nearly 
/.2ex).o(X). The present ruler, Prine'c Albe'rt, 
came' to the- throne' in iSSe), anel in ipii 
estal)lisheel a Xational Council ol 21 
rne'inber'^ (‘ledeel e\’('ry lour ye'ar'- by man- 
hex xl suffra{^e. The're is also a Council of 
State. 'File ])rincij)alitconsists ol three 
towns -Monae'o, Condaniine. and Monte 
('alio. It is throiifGh the' la<t name'ei that 
Monaco is known to all tlu* world, for 
Monaco simply nu'ans Monte ('arlo. and 
Monte ('arlo simply nu'ans j2iiniblin{;. 

^^onte' ('arlo, which i> a ft'W milt's Irom 
Nice', the beaiitilul town on the' Riyie'ra 
s])ran{2 into notice with the l^uildini^ e)f its 
lamous -or inlainous -Casino in 1838, 
though .^amblini^ had l)e{;iin ihe'ie' two yeais 
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earlier. In iS6i Charles III. granted a 
concession for fifty years to run the place 
as a gambling concern in a highly elaborate 
way, the conci'ssion eventually passing into 
the hands of a joint-stock company, taking 
care at the same time to do everything that 
was jiossible to add to the great natural 
attractivemss of the site; for there is no 
doubt that Monte Carlo is one of the most 
charming and delightful si)ots in Europe, 
with an almost |)erlect winter climate. The 
company, which is calk'd the SocitTe 
Anonyme des Ikains de Mer et dii Cerclt' 
des Etrangers de Monaco, was given an 
extension of i!s privileges in and tliis 

new contract does not expire until TO47. 

Practically IIh' whole* cost of the govern¬ 
ment of the ]U'incij)ality is bonii' by this 
organisation, which, in addition. ■|)avs 

THE REPUBLIC 

pEKC'Hbd) aimmgst the high mountains 
* of the Eastern Pyrt'iiees. with one' foot 
in France and the other In Spain, this small 
commonwealth — for that tt'rm really 
describes it better than republic - has 
existed tor something like a thousand 
years. Its aix'a •?. no naire than 175 scjiiarc' 
miles, and its j)0])ulation about t),ooo ; it 
has never been any larger or more jiopu- 
lous ; yet for all this length of time it 
has been an independc'iit and autonomous 
stale, undergoing jiractically no change 
a fact whicj] finds no jiaralkd in history 
save in the somewhat similar instance of 
the Re])nblic of San Marino, in Italy. It 
is a jiatnarclial and evc'n primitive little 
country, wdth only one good road through 
it, and that a\aiilable only in fine weather, 
the other means of communication being 
mere hill tiacks more suitable for goats 
than human beings. The most exciting 
event wdiich has occurred in Andorra 
since the days of Charlemagne, wdio is 
said to have given it its first charter of 
freedom, wais its connection wath France 
by a line of telcgrapli in an innova¬ 

tion to which not a fewv of its inhabitants 
were bitterly opposed. 

Though indejiendent, Andorra is under 
a sort of joint suzerainty of I'rance, whose 
influence is steadily increasing in the 
country, and of the Bishop of Urgel, a 
Spanisii ecclesiastic, in whose diocese it 
was once included ; the frontier of 
Andorra is some sixteen miles from the 
town of Urgel, in Spain. The republic 
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Prince Albeit an annual sum of fjo.ooo 
up to 1017. when I he sum wall be 
increased to ffo 000 ; in i()J7 it is to rise 
to /J()o 000. and in tc)J7 lo /too 000. 
Besidi's these sums, the company ])aid a 
bonus to tlu‘ ju'ince in iSpp of (^400,000. 
ami anotlu'!' bonus of the amount of 
£600,000 ill loi.’)- The com]>any has a 
cai>ita] of /’i,Joo.ooo. and ds shares ari^ 
valuable. These facts are elo(|uent testi¬ 
mony that the “ tables ” ])ay their pro- 
])rietors. but uobodv elsi*. sa\'e tin* juimu' 
and a few others ; vet tlu'ii* is little or no 
diminution in the voimm* ol gamliling Irom 
year to year, d'he truth is that the ]>i’iiici- 
pality is a vast gambling hell, and it is 
this, and not it> bi*auty. that mainly 
attracts to it many thonsands ot \’isitors 
everv vear. KoniiKi M.\miKAV 


OF ANDORRA 

Consists ot six j)arisli(‘s. e;ii'h of w hn li si'iids 
fnin members to a council: tin* council 
t'lect irom t lu‘msel\ i‘s two s\'ndies lo pi'eside 
over the destmiesot tlu* land. Ihere are two 
criminal judges calk'd 7'/g///V;\s (\ ica,is), one 
ol wliom IS ap]>ointed by biama* and the 
other b\’ tlu* Hishoj) ol I igel. A civil jndgi* 
IS also elected alu'inately by Id'ance and 
till' Bishop ot I rgel. 'flu* Andorrans, how¬ 
ever. leinain imlifh'rent to these* symbols 
of authority, and impeituiitabh' pri*se*rv(* 
tlu'ir immemorial mde|)en(k uee ; bnt of late 
years the childii'ii ot the* be'ttt'r classi'S .in* 
lieing sent to Idama* tor tlu-ii' I'diication. 
The ])ost.il and t(-legi .ijihic ai rangc'inents, 
too, are imdi'i L'ri'nch control. ()n the* 
other hand, the* imiiie'v m circulatie)ii is 
Spanish, anel thejangiiage is C.italan. 

The peo])k* tlR*mse*h’e*s are a ch(*e*rtul 
and sturdy race ol mountaineers, chic'lly 
cemcerneel wath their tlocks anel he'rds-- 
wdien they de.) not ha})j)en te) be' e'ngage*el 
in smuggling, ie)r which AndeiiTa affejrds 
unique e)p[)e)rtunities. Taxatiean is, to 
all intents, nil ; but a sum e)f £40 is 
paid for “ pre)tectie)n each year te) l)oth 
France ami the Bishe)]) of Urgel, and the 
rai.sing of this sum ce)nstilules the main 
feature ot the Ande)rran Budget. Pc‘rhaj;s 
nothing could meirt' clearly show just what 
the. country is than to say that while, the 
first floor of its Palacio is eiccupieel by the 
Council Chamber, the centre of its ge)vern- 
rnent, the gre.)und floor is a stable for the 
horses of its executive and members 
of Parliament. Robert Machr.w 
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revolution ol i(Sf)S in S])ain, ))ro- 
^ ionnd and disinU^f^oatin;^^ ;is il look(‘d 
for a wns almost piiri'ly j>oliliral in 

iLs direct rt*sults. 'Flic alreadv recof^Miis(‘d 
ri^lit ol private jiid^immt in religion was, 
it IS true, slitihtU' i“\tended, lull in (‘very 
other respect the national life was barely 
alfc('lt'd by tli(‘ violent (tiitbnrst which 
e\j)(‘ll(‘d Isabella II. Iroin her throne and 
country, d'lu're was no radical change 
eife('t('d in so( ial relations, in the organisa¬ 
tion and compensation t)f labour, in the 
ba>is of ta.xation. or in t)j(‘ n-lalions 
b(‘tween ( hurch and State. 

Th(‘ entire rearian^eineiit of p<»litical 
parties, whic h was the principal outcome 
ol the rt‘\-olution, piejiared the way loi 
lar-reachin;4 ('hans^i'S whicdi ar(‘ now 
oj)crati\e or imj)endin,i^. 'Fhc' acct^ssion 
to the re\'olulionar\’ ranks of the " riiion 
Liberal,” or Modcuate Liberals, eiisurtal 
the siicca'ss of the I'evolt, tuit it also 
involved the disapjx'arance of th(' party 
ils(‘lf as a sejiarate entity ; and on tlie 
restoration of Alfonso XU., in 1S75, a new 
division of |)oliti(‘al parties was luac- 
tically coin])lete. Tlii‘ old jnnvly ('on- 
servative ])arty had disajijieared as a 
^Mivernint; factor, and the new (’ons('rva- 
tives, who had broiii^lit about the restora¬ 
tion, were evedved as a separate political 
j^KUi]) from the modc'iate ehunents of the 
revolution itself. Thus Spain turned her 
back U})on the jiast, and since then has 
been governed by jiarlics, which, whet her 
they call themselves Liberals 
Conservatives, or Democrats, 
are all essentially Liberal in 
their dejieudence upon pojmlar 
sentiment and their acknowledgment of 
the sujiremacy of the natmnal will. For 
many years of the long regency of 
Queen Christina, 1885-1001, politicians of 
both parties chivalrously abstained from 
action likely to disturb or excite the 
public mind, the Liberal party especially 


Queen 
Christina as 
Regent 


})ostponing its convictions, both on reli¬ 
gious and social ])robleins, to the need 
lor consolidating the throne of the child- 
king by th(‘ su])poil of Spaniards of all 
ojnnions. The .ittitude of the official 
laberal party l(‘d finally to the formation 
of .1 strong new gronj) of Democrats 
]>l(“dg(‘(l to far-j'eaclnng social reforms and 
to antagonism to the influence 
ol lilt* clergy, but on each 


Ac(^essi^n 
of King 


Alfonso XIII this Democratic 

■ ])arty- led witli conspicuous 
ability bv^ehor Caualejiis --c(),d(.'sced with 
the traditional Liberals under Senor Moret 
tor th‘ j)urp('st‘ of forming a govi rnment. 
ibe ('(talition wa.s uiudih' to withstand 
ri.e strain impos(‘d by di\’erg(‘nt opinions, 
in.duly on ilu* (piestion ot tlie Cliurch and 
Il.4‘ (;oriV(‘ntnal orders. 

'Ill" ac< (‘.s.sion to eileciive kingship of 
Allon.so .XIIL. amicLl the universal good¬ 
will ot his people, did not to any con- 
siderabl" (‘xtent alter the situation 
created and fixed hy his wise and prudent 
mother during lier long regu-ncy. The 
])(^)litical ])arti('S alternalo in powi‘r as 
before, the real differences between their 
ivspective policies in office being extremely 
slight, liowc'ver democratic may be the 
])rofessions of the Jjberal Jiarty when in 
(^pjiosition, since both groujis of politicians 
have agreed to rule constitutionally and 
accejit the principle of jiojiular government. 

Both ])arties. it is true, are equally 
ready to manipulate'the elections in the 
most unblushing manner- in order to 
secure jiower and office for themselves ; 
but to the people at large it matters little 
wliicli jiolitical comliination rules them, 
since the effect in either case is jiractically 
the same. The main aspirations of the 
country, indeed, arc less towards political 
than towards social change, as the people 
have already lost faith, as a result of 
experience, in the efficiency of political 
convulsions to remedy the ills of which 
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they coinphiin. In the meanwhile the 
Socialist ]>arty in the country has in¬ 
creased enormously, especially in Cata¬ 
lonia and Biscay, where the manufacturiuj; 
activity is most marked ; and, as a 
consequenct', projected k\u:is1atu>n, under 
the f;uidance ot (‘itlier of the two f2[r('at 
political ])arties, has mainly taken tlu* 
form of Factory Acts, the liini- 

n restriction of the industrial 

uayor Rest of children, and 

other measures directinl towards the social 
amelioration of the workiiii^ classt's. A 
remarkahl(‘ distance of this is j^dvem hy 
the Act for tin* compulsory Sunday (dosint:^ 
of all business estaldisliments. excejd 
those devoti'd to the sale of ])rt'pare(l food, 
and the le^al enforcement of a wivkly day 
of rest in all tradi’s. 

In f his l)oth Socialists and ('lericals have 


co-o|)erat<'d, althoUL;li it forms ai'evolulion 
ill the traditional habits ol the ])eo]»l(‘, and 
has only been l endered o])erativt‘ at the C(*s1 
of considiu'able fridion. Another demand 
persistently made by wtakint;-class politi¬ 
cians, but hitherto unattained, owiu^ to 
party dissensions, is the rei^ulation of the 
monastic establisliineiits with the object 
of sujipressiiiL; the unlair industrial com¬ 
petition with rt'iiular worknu'u arisin.ij 
out of the extemsive manufactories carried 
on bv some ol the con\'eiitual houses. 

d'he most strikiiiLj chan^uc howexa^r, in 
the position of Spain in the last lew years 
is to b(^ seen in the re-entry of the country 
into active j)articipation iu tlu* concert 
of Eurcqiean nations, ddiis had been tra¬ 
ditionally diflicult. as the mutual ji-alousies 
of France and Britain had usually stood 
in the way r)i a close co-operati >11 betweim 
S])ain aiiu i»e,tn of tnose countries simul¬ 
taneously. Idle (exigencies of European 
])olitics having drawn together Britain 
and France, tlie princi])al of)Starle to the 
resumption by Spain of an important 
jiart in international jiolitics w^as removed, 
- . and the situation, particularly 

**'• k regards Mediterranean j)ro- 
the Moorish , , ^ . i, rr E 1 

p . blerns, was jiroloundly affected 

™****^* tlicreby. It had been an article 
of faith with Spaniards for centuries, and 
especially since their successful war with 
Morocco in i860, that when the inevitable 
break up of the Moorish Eminre in North- 
West Africa should take place Spain must 
inherit a considerable share of the country 
opposite her own shores, in addition to the 
places of arms she already held at Melilla 
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and Ceuta. Ihifortunately for her, wlnm the 
Anglo-French agreement wassiguedon April 
Sth, 1904, recognising on tlu' jxut of (ireat 
Britain the futun' ])re]:)onderating inlluenct' 
of France in Morocc(», Sj)ain was unia'ady 
and badly served diplomatically, and lu'r 
traditional interests were to a gn^at (‘xt('nt 
ignored, as indeed wen‘ those of b'mgland. 
But the subsequent Act of Algeciras to 
some slight ext(mt recognised Spain’s 
right to fake jxirt in tlie civilisation of tlu' 
neighbouring Moslem country, by con¬ 
ferring u]>oii her jointly with I'ramc the 
mandatt‘ ot tlu‘ I'owt'is to |U)lice the ]>orts 
in the intc'rests of the world generall\‘. 

Spain has tlu‘relon“ had to sacrifice many 
of her hojH'S and dreams in this dir('cti(*n ; 
but it is evident that however much 
Freiit'h dominion may in time' exli'iid (^cr 
Moi'occ'o, tiu' ]>roxiimty and long-standing 
inti'ia'ommunicat ion between the latter 
country and Sj>ain will I'lisui'i' that tlu' 
])rt'doniina(ing ethnological and cixili^ing 
elenu'nt will lx* S]>anish. Nor has the 
.sacrifice been (mlirely without tompeiisa- 
tion. The cordial iiiendshi]) both with 
Britain and France, (anu'nted iu the tormer 
. case by the ausjiiiious mar- 

riag('of King .\llonso XIII. 

ip ui mg b'ngli^h princ(‘.-,>. not 

only (.‘iisui’es. as tar as is 
liumanU possible. Spain’s own immunity 
l^'cMU attack, but \'(T\' greatl\ iiK'n'U'-es 
the i)robability ol contimn'd Europran 
]U‘are The re( oust riudion ol tlu' S])anish 
navy, destroyi'd in the Spanish-.Anu'i n an 
War, has in the opinion ol Sjjaniaids 
become a necessitX’ of the new internation.il 
importance ot theii ('ouutry. and sexa ral 
l.)r)])()sals with that objec't hav(' bc'en made 
to suct'cssive Paiiiaments. The tinancial 
sacrifices necessary for the ])urj)ose, how¬ 
ever, prevented the ado])tion of any larg(' 
naval scheme until late in k^oS. when the 
difficulties were ovi'rcome and a large 
shipbuilding programme was definitely 

adopted. On the lulfilment of this, in tlu' 
course of three or four years, S])ain will 
once more enter into tlie circle ot im¬ 
portant maritime Powers. 

Although the agricultural and viti- 

cultural districts of the country are still 
suffering much jmvi'ity and hardship, 

S])ain has in several unexjieeled ways 
greatly benefited by the loss of her great 
colonies in the West Indies and the 
Philippines, in addition to the relief 

afforded by the cessation of the drain of 
men and money which had continued for so 
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niiinv \r:iis in her (‘ftort (o liolfl flicni. 
'riio sudflcn (lisai)i)(‘;iraii('(' oi lli(‘ protcrU^l 
colonial inark('ts lor Spanish lliri*\v 

tlir Calalau niannlarlnrcrs into a j)aaiic 
,)1 [I'ar lor tin- xa-ry cxistciua* ot lh<‘ir 
minicrons indiist i ics, hnl niattcrs in this 
i-cspia t. ha\'(' rifj;hlc(l Ihcin.'^i lvos in an 
('.\t raoi tlinary manner. 'I'lic a(ln])li()n ol :i 
protect i\ r lisfail p()li('\’. in iSo-. hy Spain 
had cansed a .r;rcal inrrease ol ae(i\-|ly in 
Spanish niannlat tnres lor laanr and 
colonial ('oiisijinption ; Imt it also n-siiltrd 
in a i (‘sl net ion ol lorei^n 1rad»‘ an I hca\ \' 
lapiidation-,. causi'iiL; a d( ph lion ol (in- 
icni'N' wilh the is^nc ol (pnintitii'S ('I small 
pajur nioiU'W th(‘ ini (‘in it ional (‘\( hanye 
ix'in'.i Iherd'X raised, to lh(‘ rninoiisiate 
ol ihlll \ - t hi ee pe-et.i-, ( M Is. I .Id.) to the' 
ji Hind siciliny. in-tead o( twa-nty-live. 
which was the pai Wihi''. 

AllhonL'di this eiil.iil'd 
y 1 e a t Inii'dsliip n p o n 
t h o s (.' . inelndin:; t li (* 

( lON'cnnncni. wle > lac 1 1 o 
pay ''’.1111'^ (»1 111!UK \' 

a 1 a 0 . 1 ,1. OI win > (ain'-nm«'( 1 
loreien 
made till 
( oils],h rahlx' 
it had heen. il 
sniindatta I 
inaniilaet nia' 

loi cXpoi l , sliK e the low 
\alne ol iho Spanish 
( 111 ! ( Ilex- ( aused the pi 'i- 
diu 1 i( ms ol Cal aloni.i 
am 1 ol licj* niaiiiihn’l many 
( eni res to appcar xa'i x 
' liiMp xx'Ik'Ii ( oin[Mie< 1 
with their loreiyn yold xailtie. In iSoo. 
loi the liisl nine in liltx’ xaars, the 
halanee ot trade tnrm-d sliylitly in taxaiur 
oi Spain ; and in i()o<) the exj)orts 
amsidei ahlx’ e\(a‘eded the inijairts. the 
loi'inei haxdny Ixa n i,oiS. pSy.ooo pesetas, 
/.yo.y ; 3 , (.So, in xaliie, and tin' latter 
<S(S 4 ,Soo,()oo, / ;(jj.ooo. d lioiiyh tliis is 
lirodneiiiy an inijiroxa'd exadianye, and a 
nearer a])iMa)a('h to the lony (projected 
r(‘hahilitation of the yold ciinamey and 
efpialisation of international (‘Xihanye, it 
tends in the inair liiture to hriny itsoxx'iianti- 
dot(' in a la striclion of (exports xxlienmoney 
vahus in Sjniin and abroad are the sanne 
In till' incanwhih’, tin' ]>iircliasiny 
power of xvagi's beiny mmh reduced, 
and tlu' demand for the ''ommoiu'r 
wines Ix'iny diminislied l)y me Frei;cli 
protectiv(? duties, the condition ot the 
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workiiiy classes yeiierally in Spain is 
de])lorabl(' to the last decree. This 
seen in many' xvays, es]M-('ially in tie ciaat 
yroxvth ol mendicancy, and in the ron- 
stant increase ol t'lniyratioii to Soidh 
Ameri(*a, which is last drainim: wholr. 
districis ol their best jx'asaiit rx'. d he 
mimboi ol emiyi'ants Iroin Spani-b ])orls 
in Hjoo was t) poo(), and in J()o-| : 

whilst in Kio^ no less than ijhjHX) 
Sjcaniards abandoned their hoiut in 
search ol bettor conditions ol lito .ibioad, 
ami in a recent x'oyayi- the presc ,it writer 
saxv sixlx' S)rinisli stoxx'away^ on a sinyie 
steamer. 1 his pox'erty ainoiiL-l the 
peasantry is contrasted sadly wilh the 
enormous inci'easc' ol luxury’ ami (‘.xjuncli- 
ture ot tlie hi'dic, . 1 lssc'^ in the t''wn-. and 
e.-^pecia]]y m .Madrid, ow'jm,; m yi'eat 
measure' to the ret m n to 
S})ain ol rich c ohmird^ 
xx'hen Sjiain lost hei' di-- 
]lendrucies. and abc^ to 
t he larye fortune - lum le 
by the' nianulaci urc iand 

cajtitahsis sine « i hc' pi'o- 
te< tix’e taritls xxere n- 
iinposeci in 1,'^'O.J. 

Till ouelioiil t he hi'dM] y 
ol bpain ihc* ]n edoniiiial- 
ine cleslle ol the Jieople 
has liec'ii for (.'ontmii-'d 
se])ai ate ])]■( ix menu e\ - 
isteiici'. and ino>i ( i the 
nines! ol the' CMimllV 
has had this de.slie tor 
ils ol'icin. I'll, dc maud 
loi' coiitiinic'd ol' in¬ 
creased local auioiiomx 
was in times (cast the* principal snppoit 
upon which the hojec'S ol the clerical Don 
( arlos de])ended; but in l,ic' last lexx 
years the caiuse of (U'oxineial home rule 
lor Catalonia. Ifisc'ay’. (lalic ia. etc., has 
turned from Carlism. w hich is recoenised 
as a dyiny foi'Cvx and lias laiyc lx .illi, d 
itself to the adxanced Socialist party . In 
( alalonia, where the dcmiaiid loi citinplcle 
autonomy has alxxay’s Icei'ii stroiiees! ilui 
Ci'X' for home rule, now almost unannmais, 
is bound u]) with the poxvei lul piox im ial 
interest in maintaininy a ]uoteciixc 
policy for the wholr* of Spain. 

ddie ('atalan parly in the (oilcs me 
united, actix'e, and able, but they lu,xe 
naturally" ayainst tlu'in the x\h('lc. c l the 
reju'c'sentalix’es ot the poorer ayi k ultur.il 
})roviii("es—the yrc'ater part oi .Sp.ain. 
In the diia^tion of literary aclixniy 
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KING ALFONSO AND HIS HEIR 
TIh* po.stlininous son of Alfonso XII.. he wa.s 
proclaiiiH'cl Kin.ii; on the day of his birth. May 
I7tii. l'‘''(''; .Tscencling tin; throne in IlKi'J, he? 
inarrit'd F^iinc»'.s.s Ena of B.ittenhery: in I’toC,, 
aiul in the foll()wing ye,nr the heir was born. 
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S/min Juis s)„nvn a i, ni^nk:ti>\c rlianfff of still lacfS Ix'llilld fijal of otIliT luilni r.in 
tendency in the Inst few ytvirs. Tho nations, altJioiif^’li (‘oin/mlsory cdLioaiioii 
more serious writers are direeting tlieir was decreed as lar hack ,as 
attention almost entirely to stiufies of The sclioolmasters lia\'(‘ always he(‘ii 
sociology in its various lorms, with a view, wretchedly underpaid, and too often not 
apj)arently, t(wliscovering the causes and i)aid at all, hy the ju-ovincial and town 
remedies of Spain’s continued ad\crsity. councils. u])on whom tlu^y dejieiuli'd, and 
This constant intros]K'ction on the part of the conijuilsory clausi's havt* hinm almost 
Cause Spaniards at the present time* entirely disregarded. Rc'cently, howmer, 
of Spanish distinctly hetli'r S])iril is being mani- 

Unrest jirohhmi they set tested in tliis n^spret, a S))i‘<'ial Ministly of 

themselves. \\'hilst they are Public Instruction having Ix'cn loriiK'd, 
minutely discussing their national short- and the State having assnnud aiilhoiily 
comings and ptxmliarities, other nations are over the schools. The prisent j)ercentag(‘ 
working; vlulst tluy are douliting and of total illiti'ratt's is about (>3 percent, ot 
despairing, other])eo})les arejmshing ahead the jiopiilation. as against 73 jx'r cent, 
in ho])e ; wliilst tliey are waiting upon fifty years ago. Th‘‘total cost of primarv 
Providence, others are forcing Providence' education is not It'ss than /1,000,000 
to wait uj-ion them. The national charac- sterling jier annum, niostlv falling upon 
ter is a strange nn.vtnre of (‘\alted id(‘alism th(‘ local authorilii'S, the whoh* ('<»imtrv 
and utilitarian worldliiu'ss, and it has bc'ing divided into ten educational dis- 
becoiTK* so inuch afraid of its own ideality, tricts lor jiinyosc's of inspection and con- 
which it calls Quixotism, as to shrink trol ot tlie J3,340 j»riniary schools, tin' 
from enterprises that demand a measure number of ^(dloiars u]»on tlie books being 
of imagination and faith in the futun*. i.()2o,ooo, whilst tin* whole ])oj)nlat 1011 ot 
A great deal of the listlessness which the countiy is approximately if).500,000. 
characterises Spanish life sjirings from this Spain still suffers trom tlu' laiiu'iitable 
national lack of faith in action, unless the lack of enterjnise of its rural 

result to 1h‘ attained is \isil)le and imm«‘- d^- 7 * andprovincialpoj)ulationsoul- 
diate-.and although the s<Hdological experts. Advance great industrial 

who for the last few years have written vance cxmlresof (.'atalmua and lhs(‘a\'. 

of little 1‘lse in Sjuiin, formulate many 'fhe land is still culti\ated listle^slv and 
diagnoses of the maladies of their country, on methods long siiu'e oi)>oh‘te elsewhere, 
tln're is a general ((.iiisensus of oj)inion that The area ])lauted with vines is about 
the main evil that afflicts the body jiolitic pfioo.ooo aiaa's, thi* jnotluci' of which, in 
is Sjiain’s want of that ardent lielief in her 1003. was 3,o7(),oj3 tonsol grajx s, vielding 
own destiny which in the days of her lO gallons of w ine. I'he area 

greatness constituted the secret of Ikt under olivt* trees is al)oul j.230.000 ac’res, 
success amongst nations. The introspec- I>roducingon an av(‘rag«'7/1.300,ocxigallous 
tive note is manifested as much in the of oil; these' tw'o jiroducts, with iniin'ral 
works of tli(' modern writers of fiction in ores and fruit, Xorm the bulk of .Spain's 
Sjiain as in those of the professed sociolo- ex])orts to foreign ('oiintries, Pugland 
gists. The school of romantic writing being nowMiy far the largest ('ousunier of 
which flourished in the mid-nineteenth Sjianish jiroduce*, and tlu' largest supjilier 
centiny and drew its insjhration from of merchandise' to Sjiain. 

France and England has now di.sappeared, The change that within the last few years 
and the modern .Spanisli novel deals almost has brought Spain once' more' intei the 
Spain’s an analytical and family of Eurojican nations of the first class 

Literary Spirit, w'ith tho has also ]m)foiin(lly affecte'd the-social life 

Activity between the fervent of the caiiital. Madrid has grown enor- 

religdous belief of old Spain and mously both in sizi* and ])opulation, the 
the Iationalistic tendencies of to-day, inhabitants nowMiiimbering nearly tjoo,000, 
between the proud Sjianish traditions of and some of the tfioroughfares and trading 
grave deliberation and the bustling establishments an^ as handsome as any 
activity of the jirescnt age, between the ii\ Eurojie. The attachment of the iiresent 
patriarchal conservatism ot the soil and king for everything English, and the 
the vociferous demands of labour for a due natural iufbu'iiei' of an ]^:’uglisb-boru 
share of the richness and sweetness of life, queen, have greatly increased the adojition 
The education of the peojdc of Spain of English manners, fashions, sports and 
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tast(‘ amoiipjst tlic up])C‘r classes, by 
wlioiii the Entjlish lanji^iiaf^e is beiu;^^ stiulicrl 
vi-ry widely ; whilst tla^ lar/^ct numlxT ol 
Phi.i^dish visitors and the (‘vc^r-z^rowini' 
relations between tlu* two ('onntries, an* 
already to a f^reat extent h'adin.” Spaniards 
ul tht^ middle class to adoj)! new slainlards 
of comlort, well-bcin;^ and liyf^ient*. 

The last h'W yt'ars, moreover, especially 
sin(’(^ the acci’ssion ol Alfonso XIII.. 
have seen a considerable diminution in the 
social and i)oli(i('al ])ower of the ch-rr^w 
and Spain can at the |)resent time in no 
senst' be called a ])riest-ridilen country. 
In tlu* ' ^U'eat industrial centres, and 
pari i<'ularl\' in ( atalonia and \'alen('ia. 
lre(’ thoUL!;ht in relii^Mon to a ^^reat extent 
accompanies the advance* ol ])oliti('al 
Socialism, and a juTlee i ii'e(*dom of exjnes- 
sion on rnallei's rt*latin;.; to reli.i;ion is 
indul,L;ed in. 

Tlu* bulk ol tlu* population. Tu*V(*rtheless. 
in ( astih* and t lu* soul h, are fait 1 did in their 
obs(*rvanc(' of the di( tate*s of the ( hurch. 
and an unsucce*Sstul attempt ol the Liberal 
('ii»vernnu*nt in i()07 to pass a nu*asure lor 
n*e.uIatinL; tlu* monastic ord(*rs led to the 
fall ol llu* Minislr\' and tlu* aci'essioii ol 
tlu* ('onservati\'(‘s un(k*r .Se*hor Maura 
. , to jKiwe'r. riu* numb(*r of la*- 
pains lif^ious liouses now (*xistiu'-: in 
Religious ..ounli-N- is pj5;. of which 

ro ems -(,7are for m(*n. and tlu* n‘st lor 
wom(*n, tlu're b(*iiu.^ still e>ver 10.000 
moid'is and 40.000 nuns in the cloisters, 
I'he r(*latu)ns bi*twe'en Konu* and tlu* 
vSpanisli ( hurcli an* still those setthul by 
tlu* concordat of 1N51, and all attemjJts 
tc» rearran.i^i* them in a more liberal spirit 
have faih'd before tlu* stroni; (atholic 
feeliiiL; still pre\alent in the countr\’ and 
Parlianu*nt. Similarly, the scanty concession 
^tranted to Proti'stants and other non- 
Catholic relii^ioiis bodie*s aitc*r the revolu¬ 
tion of iMf)S is still the lar|:;est measure of 
lib(‘rtv f^ranted, non-orthodox worship 
beiiiL,^ licit, Imt no outward si^m oi' an- 
nounc(‘ment of it beini; allowed. 

The (onstitution which rules the country 
is still in substance that whii h was adopted 
in iS7(), after the restoration of Alfonso 
XIL, with sonu' modifications of S(‘condary 
im])ortance. I'lie main iuinci])Ie of this 
charter is contained in the formula ; 
“ The ])ower to make laws resides in the 
Cortes and the kiiif^,” the Cortes consistint; 
ol two co-legislative bodies of equal j)ower. 
The popular Cliamber, or Congress of De¬ 
puties, consists at present of 406 unpaid 


members, rejirescuiting one for every 
50,000 of the poj)ulalion ol the country, 
the election being l)y secondary vote of 
boards el('ct(*d on manhood suffrage in 
one-member districts, with the excejUion 
ol ()H dej)Uties, who are cliosi'ii 1 »\’ twenty- 
eight large districts where minorities are 
represented. The Ljjper f'hambei'. or S(*nate, 
consists of I So el(*( t<*d iiK nibiu'S, 


How the 
Country 


is Ruled 


aiul a les^tr lull iudelinitt* number 
of nominated and 


ex-olticio 

membei-s. Of the (lei tefl sena¬ 
tors, 1 JO are chos(*n bv 40 ])]‘o\’inc(*s, 
the 1‘lectoral body being co-optt‘d Irom 
the provincial councillors, town councillors, 
and largest taxi)a\’(‘rs. whilst the remaining 
thirtv eU‘ct(*d senators are chosen by 
Archie])isco])al C. iia])ters, univeisilies and 
chartered leariu*d and iilii]anthro]>ic 
societies. 

'I'lu* S(.*nators nominatc’d !>>' the Crown 
must lulhl certain stringent conditiou> 
of ])osition. age. and annual iiu'oiiu*. whilst 
tliose who sit by right are grand(*t*s of 
Spain. jM)ss(.*ssing an iiiconu* of at least 
()(eooo }H*s('tas, {'2.400. ju-r annum 
lield-marshaN. arcld)isho]>s. sons ol the 
sovereign, and the presidi'Uts of tlu* 
('ouncils of State. Navy, and W'av, and 
ol tlu* Sujireme Court. 

The machinery ol government is. as will 
be seen, democratic, as bi*tits a nation 
in which social distinction is li'ss marked 
than in any otlu*r in Europe ; but the 
invariable corruption of the electifuis. and 
the a]>ath\- ol all those* who are not 
politicians. |)Li('e in the hands ol the 
e.xeeulive almost unrestrained ])owe*i'. 
That, as a ruh*. they do not abuse it 
greatly to llu* detriment ol tlu* governed 
is dm* mainly to the tok*ranl de'inocratic 
s])irit which pervailes all classc's ol 
Spaniards, and so long as the membi'rs ol 
each political ])arty can in alternation 
enjoy the pri\ ilegi*s and profits ol jiower 
there* is no danger ol any attempt at 
oj)pressi(m of the ])t*o])li‘ who j^aw On tlie 
otlu*r haiul. the mass ot the 
® imjnilation go their wav with 

Lot of the politicians of 

either ])ersuasion, contt'iit it 
the powers that be will iinju-ove the well¬ 
being of those whose hard lot it is to live 
for ever on the brink of want, forming the 
great majority ot the nation, ill-housed, 
ill-])aid, ill-fed. ill-taught, a patient, hoiie- 
ful and long-sufft‘ring i)eo|)le, who eleserve a 
better fate than misgovernmeut in the past 
has brought to them. Martin Humk 
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PORTUGAL IN OUR OWN TIME 

THE FATEFUL RISING AGAINST THE MONARCHY 
By Martin Hume, M.A. 

pORTT'tiAL of to-day l^rosruts a t\'pical subjool tliat apjX'ak'd nio^t 

^ exanii)le 0 ( a slate wluTcin. the ivinv- slront^lv to an ov(‘i !>nvd(MU‘(l, poor, and 


^ exain])le of a slate wlierein. the re])re- 
seiitativ(' institutions iH'in.^ in advanei' of 
tli(‘ i^feneral standard of (aiJi^lilt'niiu'nT a 
(omparari\'ely small class ol ])oIiticiaus 
lias been able, owin.t; to the aj)alh\- and 
ifznoraina- ol tlu‘ mass ol tlu' ]n'opK\ to 
coi riii)t and stultily a i^MiveniiiiL; machiiu'rv 
ostensilih’ democratic. As liapi)cn('<l in 
vS{»ain, tlu'dynast ic ri\'alry led t(» the jjirant- 
iiyi; ol a constitution on inodcTu lines to 
I’ortn^al in by Dorn T’edro I\’., 

who immediatc'ly afterwards alxlicated in 
favour ol his infant dain^liti'r. Maria da 
(jloria, with his ('onservative and (.leii<'al 
hi other, Doin Mi,^iU‘l, as rt\L;ent. 

Sucli a combination could o1t< r no j)er- 
inanencx’, and the dynastic slrin;,tile that 
ensued follow'i'd tin' same coms(‘ as in 
S])ain, the youin^ (lueen rc]iresentiu.i^ the 
])arlianientary j>art\’. and ])oni Mi.-^tiel the 
rea('tionaries. As a conM cpit nec ol the 
final triumpl) ot iIk' loriinT, the extremely 
^Mianled constitution o| Dnni Pedro was 
relormed on se\eial oi'casioiis in a domo- 
cratie sense; and, altlioiiyh the loyal 
])iero/j^ati\'(‘ was mamlaiiied in lei^islation 
and administration to an extent nne\- 
ainpled in other iiKKlern ])arlianientary 
states, the ostensible lorm ol ^oveanmeiU 
liecame in tin end e.ssentiall\’ diMiiocratic. 

Up t(t the \'ear iNS4 IIk' House ol l\‘e*i's, 
whose legislative* ri,:;hts we*re: eepial to 
those, ol the* e'lee te'el Assembly, ceiusisted 

■T I- ■ j entirelv of nobles unlimited in 

Unlimited 

Power of 1 .1 ■ 

P sova’reiijU. and this in cemiiinc- 

® tiem wdtli the e^jx'ratixa* rif,,dit of 

veto by the kiiift f^ave to the latter ])rar- 
tically uncontrolled powe'r ovea l(*/.;islati()n. 
no mat ter how elcmocratic tin* Low(*r Hoirse 
inif^ht he. The constitutional stnif^'f^le; 
thoiefore turned for many years past 
upon the attem])ts of Denioerals to reMuce 
the royal prerogative over legislation, 
administration, and finance, the last 


])ersoiial 

intentions 


subject being that whiedi aj)j)eale'd most 
strongly te) an ove'i !>uiele*iu‘d, ])oor, anel 
laborious agriciiltur.il jieojde*. In the* 
(oiirse* of the* stHiggle* tlie so\’e‘n‘ign wa>. 
ol iiee'CNsitw brought into opjiosition 
with the* more* ad\anee*d se-etiou ol his 
siibjee ts ; aiul, as a (oiiM'ipu'iiia*. a veay 
powe'idul Kh*])ul>licaii pai‘t\’ ste*adil\' de* 
velojied, and the* relations be*- 
ki- twe*(‘n the Crown and tin* 
nation at huge- olte'ii be'caint* 
&nism strained, notwitli>tanding the 

jxTsonal popularity and eariu'sl gexxl 
intentions oj the king. I)om Cailos him- 
se*ll. The* coTUjjle'te' aj>ath\' of the* ma-s ol 
the* ]X)pulalion allowe'd the* rival j^eilitieal 
])artU‘s to alteiiiate* in oftie'e' niainh' lor the* 
l)e*iie‘lit of tlieii' partisans, and wilh lilth* 
re*gard tor the public ; the* laic 

king. Dorn Carlos, being made, with lae k 
ol magnanimilthe* scapi'goal lor e'aeh 
])arl\'in turn whilst it was in opposition. 

Hi sown patriotism aiul dcsin* lo se'ixa* 
the* best inte*i» sls f)l ]jis i oimtrv wcie* 
uiiqu(*stie)nablr ; hnt 1 iis j •<ion be'caiiu* 
iiilolerabk* in \’icw of die conn])!ion ot 
the*adniinistratix'c and e-lccte»r;d mae liim iy 
by ])oliticiaiis, an(| t he* nnee ii' roiis atlitndc 
ol each |)arliarne nlai\' oppeisitiein towards 
him. He* hael abstaine el Irom e xe'ie ising 
to tlu* full the* ])e)werfnl j)re‘rogatives he* 
posse-ssed unde*!' the eauist itul ion, anel 
iiit(*rfere*d as little* as ])ossil)le* with the 
acts of his administrators. 

He hael acejuiesce'd in the* e'onside*rahle 
extensions of tlu* suffrage*, and in the 
strict limitation, and jxov-is’e^ns for the 
eventual extinction of, here-ditary l(*gisla- 
tive ])eerage‘s ; hut, unlike* otlu'r ecinstitu- 
tional sovereigns, he* lound the ])olilical 
j)a’’tie*s unwilling to j)rese*nt a liiilwark 
iielweeu him and the jiojnilar disc()nt(*nt 
aroused by op])ressive ta.xatiein and ad¬ 
ministrative corni])tie)u, for which he was 
not rcs])on.sible. U])on the king, most un- 
ju.stly, was cast the onus of unpopularity 
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•’cLUSc'd by tilt* inevitable* submission of 
Poiiiit^al to tli(* Jbatish ultimatum with 
ref^ard to the eneroaehments in East Africa 
in tS()(). Tilt* at'cusation, was levelh'd 
ai^ainst him that lit* had allowed his An.^do- 
pliil tt'iideii ies to overridt* the interests of 
liis own country ; and when, as a setjucl to 
this aptatioii, a dant^erous Rt'publican 
revolt was suj)|)ressed inOjiorto early in 
icS()i, th(* kim^ was af<ain held ])ersonally 
resj)onsibk; lor tlu* re])r(*ssivt* measuvi's 
that iollowi'd, and lor tlu* delay in t^rantiii;^ 
an amnesty to the rt*vohilionaii<'s. 

d'lu' main source of discoiitiait has 
always been hnancial. J’ortu^al. bcini; 
in the main a^riculliii al. is a j)o()r <ountrw 
and ])ast mal-adminislration and ])n“S(Mit- 
da\' johlnry liavc hiirdencd tin* ]m‘oj»1o 
with a taxation out ol ])ro|»ortion to their 
inean*^. It was iound that liov\a \ei /^reat 
were llu' ])i'omi^es inado In' J)olitician^ in 
o]tl)osition. no relict to the taxpayer was 
atlorded by either ]>aity when in pow(‘r. 
In this resi)i'< t. too, the kiin; was made 
the sc'apei^oat. rin* whole administration 
was wastelul and eorriijit ; but u])on the 
e'.\|)enditure tor the royal estab- 
lislimeiit most o| the criticism 
was directed. 'I'ln' (‘i\'ii hist 
amoimte'd to aliont /,ii2.(.h)0 
])er annum, and althoiii^h this was ('om- 
])aiati\'ely modest lor a nation whose 
annual re\'eiiue was some M pooo.ooo. it 
lornied the basis lor constant attacks upon 
tile soven’i,Lm and his laiuily, who Iound 
it (piite insuflicie-nt lor their nt'cds, and 
tlu' kill!.; had cnnse(|uently incurred heavy 
iudi-btednej^s to the* State. 


The Royal 

Family 

Criticised 


'I'lu'jiosition had thus be'c'ome intolerable. 
The- (*lecti\'(‘ ( liamber of Parliament was 
unblushiiiLily manipulated by both partic'S 
in succession, and was n'j)resentati\e only 
in name, notwitlistandini^ the I'xistt'iice of 
unixa-rsal manhood sul'traf^e limited only by 
the ability to rc-ad and write. The publii' 
ol'I’ices were crowdt*d by idle ])arasites of 
politicians, and the t)ension list was full 
of scandalous aluises. lii these circum¬ 
stances a couj) d’etat was ett'ecled by the 
Prime Minister, Senhor Joao Franco at 
the end of i()ob, with the co-o]>eration of 
tlu* kini;. Rejnesentative institutions were 
suspended, and the kinj; and his dictator 
declared that until an uncorrujHed and hi¬ 
de] )endent jiarliarlient could be summoned 
they would govern Portugal by royal decree. 

The bold stt*p naturally aroused the 
violent o]i])osition and jirotest of all classes 
of politicians, thus dejirived of their 
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unholy gains. Protest was met by prosecu¬ 
tion and furtlu'c mc'asures of repr(*ssion, 
and the country was de])rivt‘d ol all pre- 
l(*nc(‘ ol re])resentati\'<‘ go\’(‘i'um(*nt, both 
in national and local affairs. The a\owed 
])olicy of Senhoi Franco and the king was 
to j)urify tlie iiri.miuist rat ion and establish 
economy of the. national resourc(*s, and 
the* new broom swe])t with de- 
vaslatiug (*ifect int(» the dark 
coi'iK'is ()f the governrneut ser¬ 
vice. Pnlortunatt'ly. the main- 
of such an ojx'ii \aola'iion of 
rights aiul traditions, however 
salutary t his might be, entailed the keeping 
ol the* armed tona-s in a good humour, and 
money that was saved in one (bri-ction was 
Mpianelered in another. 

The ('ivLI ijsl, whilsi ruthlessly rc'duced 
in S(uue of its items, was increased in the 
aggrt'gate to some figjj.ooo. and the 
indebtedness of the king to th(* State, a 
sum o( /i54,ooo, w a^ extinguish(*d by a 
]»iece ol tinaucial jugglei v which r(‘llected 
litth* credit upon (*ith(‘i the ^o^■ereign or 
the .Minister, 'flic great mass of the ])eo])le 
had long sinci* lost fajth in the errKXK'V of 
political action to la drc'ss the c'vils of 
poverty and backwaialness under which 
they sullered ; the king j)eisonally was 
genial, kindly, and j)opnlar, and. although 
politicians of all shade's denounced the 
dict.itorshi]) in unmeasured terms, the 
country at huge went on its laborious way 
witheMit audibh’ or \'isibh' j)rot(‘st against 
tlu* depri\'ation of its libc'ities lilu'ities 
which they recognis(*d had not to anv 
exti'iit 1 emedu'd t lu“ liaial conditieens uiulcr 
which the majority of the peoj)le livi'd. 

Attemj)ls welt* made by tlu* regular 
dynastic pai liamenlary pai tii'S to use for 
their t*nds tlu* lieir a])parent, an amiable 
young ju'inct*, calk'd alter liis great grand- 
fatlu'r, tlu* King of the Fi'i'uch, I .uis Idiili]>, 
and in his uaim* to form a ])arliami*ntary 
cabal against King Carlos. The e|Ueeu, 
also, a gifted and })o])ulai' lady of singu¬ 
larly noble character, was 
ntrigues ^naPastood to be oj^iosed to 
tlu* di('latorship, which she con- 
^ sidered endangt'rt'd t lit* stability 

of the throiu* and the life of her husband, 
'riie young Crown Prince Luis Philip was 
removed for a time from the intrigues of 
the constitutional parties by sending 
him uiion an exti'iisivi* tour of tlu* Portu¬ 
guese African colonic'S. and aftei' his 
return to Portugal he stood aloof from all 
attciujits to estrange him from his father. 
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Tlius mailers stood in j:mu;iry, i()o8, 
wlien the ro\al family });issed a few weeks 
at the ancient Krai^anza ])ossession of 
Villa Vi(;osa, in the Alem-Tejo, e.’St of 
Lisboa ”ln their absence Irom the capital 
the o[)])osition to the dictatorship became 
more pronounced and active, esp(‘cially 
amongst tlie ke])ublic,an ])arty, always 
ready to ]iroht l)y the dissimsions amon/i^st 
the d\’iiastic f^r()uj)S. -^Tlie Press (Utians of 
Senhor loaiK'o. the clictator. announced 
that a \vid('spread ii'pnblican consj)iracy 
had be(m disco\ered. and a ^reat number 
of arrt'sL. ol politiial opponents of tlu‘ 
dictatorsliij) wt'ie i‘lfec1e(l as a precaii- 
tionai'v niea'-iire o]i t!u‘ e\'e ol the kin^^’s 
retiiin to Lisbon, whilst on the day pri^- 
vions to hisexj)(‘('ted ai laval, J anuary ,’>ist, 
i()oS. a fl('cr(‘e w;is published siiS}Kmdin;:( 
the jx'isonal ^iiarant(‘i‘S. and declarin/L^ 
the ri.Ltht ol tlu' (lovtanment to imprison 
or ex]>el cili/.ens w itlioiit lorni ol law. 

The slate of alfairs was known to be 
critical on the da\’ fixed lor the arrival ol 
the loyal lamih' in Lisbon. L'ebrnary isf. 
ipoS, l>nt Senhor L'ranco was conli(U‘nt 
of beiiii; able to ])resei\ e ordei', as the armv 
and police weie known to be faithful, and 
the gri'al mass of thi’ j)opulati()n were 


apathetic, knowing, as (hey did, that tliO 
kiiif^ meant well by the nation, and that the 
evils that he and Senhor Franco were 
endea\'ourinf; to rtmualv bv unconstitu¬ 
tional means wene real and {.^reat. 

Jt was in the waning; li^lit of early 
eveniuf; when the kiiif^ and queen, with 
their two sons, Luis Phili]) and Manuel, 
landetl at the (piav on the Pra(;a de ('oin- 
mercio at Lisbon from the rail\\'a\’ station 
on the otlu'r side of lh(' 'La^us ; and in an 
open carria};e tlu'V tra\’eised the {;reat 

- . . sciuareata loot i)ace betweiMi 

Assassination a - 


of King and 


the liiu'S ol respectful and 


Crown Prince 


lo\al peoph‘ assembled to 


' th(Mn. Th(‘ wa\' of the 

cortege towai'ds the Nt'cessidades Palace (tn 
the face of tlu' hills ox'erlookinj; the i i\ i'r lay 
b\’ the StrtH't ol the .\rs(MKib -i somtw\hat 
narrow thoroiirthlaie turnin.i^ shaiph’ out 
ol (he end ol the* Pra(;a de C'ominercio 
towards (he lelt. Just as I he lioi>>es o( the 
kind’s carria|.::e w about to take- tht‘ turn, 
a sit^md shot was discliaiya'd in th(‘ ciowd, 
and tlieK' l(“aj)l Irom bidiiiid (he |)illars of 
the arcade that loiiiis the footwav stweral 
assassins, who jtrecipitateil tliemseU'es 
U])on the ro\al lamilw One miscieant. 
mounting- the back oi tba* carriaj.^e. shot 



THE ASSASSINATION OF PORTUGAL'S KING, DOM CARLOS. IN THE STREETS OF LISBON 
The dastardly act pictured in this illustration occurred on February 1st, lUOH, when the king was driving through the 
streets of his capital to the roval palace of the Necessidades. Seated in the carriage with the king were ^lie queen, the 
Crown Prince, and Prince Manuel, and when the faial attack was made Queen Amelie heroically threw herself in 
front of her sons. _ But her brave act was too late, as both the king and the Crown Prince had received fatal wounds. 





THE MURDERED KING AND CROWN PRINCE OF PORTUGAL. AND THE EX-KING MANUEL 

llic kill,L" ill lU’c'k, wk'ilsi riiL tluT shot, <l(‘t(‘Stali('ii of so dastardly an act, wa-rc 

which was mortal, stiiirk him in tin* S|)in(.*, deal to all at>pcals to them to rix.- against 
.ind I )om Cai los sank hathctl in l)lood upon the new kin^;, a vouiil^ sailor lad of eiLditeen, 
I he llooi ol t he \'ehi('le. 'Idle (ine(Mi. stand- whose unaltected ^^eiiiality had already 
iiiL; aii<l stiikin^ at the* mindt'rers. son(,^ht math* him po|)iilar. Idit when it was said 
to protect ht'r hnshand and ckh'r son at in Idshon. the dav alt- r the crime, that 
the risk ol her own lile, and. althouj^di the the shots that had killed J>om (diilos had 
tarcj<'1 cl man\’ hiillets., she miracui(Misl\- killed tin* republic, too, tlu* prediction was 
escajK'd. The heir-a])[)ar(mt, a youth ol not liilhlletl. 

1 weiity-one. was inortalK'wounded by two A coalition (.'abinet, (dioseii irom modt*- 
shots. and die(l within a lew minutes when rate men ol all parties, was h)rmed. 
the ('airia,LH- had been driven lor shelter I'ranco lor a single da\' only endeavoured 
into tlu‘ {^ales ol the arsenal near h\\ A to stand hrm by the aid ol the armt'd 
Fate of the liorroi' and griet went lorces he Inul conciliated ; but, lindiiii; 

nj) at (his unjiaralleled crime, now everyone aj^ainst him, ho incontinently 
Assassins murderers, or such of fled into hidini;. and I'ventually to loreii^n 

them as could be identified, lands; whilst the (lovernmtmt that re- 
W(‘re cut to ])ieces b\' the jiolice anil the ])laced him abro}.;ated most id tlu* decrees 
onlookers. 'I'lie dynastic opposition of his dictatorship, and provided lor a 
])aities. which had led the jn'otest at^ainst ])rompt return to a constitutional govern- 
the dictatorship ol Franco, were as inuclii ment. 'rime alone would show'whether the 
dismayed as his trieiuls at the turn of spirited but rash attempt ol the lamented 
ailaii's. sinci* the a;;itation which they Doin Carlos and his minister to remedy 
had stirred u]) had thus f^onc far beyon-vi lyy unconstitutional means a jj:reat con- 
their calculations or vdesircs, and tliey at stitiitional evil would bear fruit, notwith- 
once rallied unanimously to tlie throne, standing the terrible crime that cut short 
ne w to be occu})ied by Prince Manuel, the the experiment. 

younger son ol the murdered king. Portugal could hardly, alter what had 

Ihe Rejniblican jiarty, the extreme passed, revert entirely to the bad old 
members ol wdiich w’ere generally accused system of party alternation ol political 
of th(‘ regicide, found no public support plunder ; but it was to be feared that, 
to the crime. The populace, struck with as in the case of Spain, no great 
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;nid j)criiianont iniprovcnuMil coiiM be 
expected by legislative acti»)n alone. In 
oaeh ease (he statute books contain most <>1 
tlu' enactments lU'cdcd for the i)rosperity 
and happiness of a progiessive state. 

Tl is not the laws that an^ in fanlt 
so much as tli(‘ gcmeral lac'k ot a sense 
of resj)onsil»!(' citizenship and the lament¬ 
able ])revalen(a' ol illiteracy' 


Portugal's 


which reiidiT ])ossil>le a lax ad- 


^ ministration and ('orni])t (wa- 
csourccs laws of themselves good 

and sntfK'ient. Poi tugal. though naturally 
a i)oor ('onntr^•, has neveathelcss amj^le 
ri'soiirci's to ensure the comfort and pros- 
])erily ol its ('iti/A'iis, if the goviM’nment 
wen* econoinic'al and honest. 'I'hc* peoi)le. 
(‘S])e('iall\' in the north, where* the land is 
mostlv held b\' pc'asant i)ro])rie*tors. live 
luirdK, it is tnu*. but not miserably. 
'I'hev are laborious, fiugah hon<*st and 
sober, and it is sate to sa>’ that when the 
])res(*nl pioportion of comidete illiterate's 
—/N pc'j- (ent. of the population, notwith¬ 
standing so-call(*d com])ulsory education 
is rednc(*d. as it mighi be <-onsid(*r- 
abl\’, no iK'asaiits in Ihirope will have 
more of the eh'inents ol hapi'iiK'ss at th(*ir 
('onnnand than llu* rk)rtugu(*s(*. 

The I'exi'mie ol the* conntiy had steadilv 
iiicreased Iroin /7,000,000 per annum in 
iS»S() n, M.pooo.ooo in 1007 ; but the 
wa'-U*'.ul rmance* and ])olitie'al ce)rru]aion 
(au-(*d the expoiulit me to exc(.‘<‘d the* 
iTN'emie in each re'cuirmg ^'(‘ar. d'he 
tiindc'd d('bt has also grown with (U'ju’t'ssing 
regularity Irom n4<S.ooo.oo<) sterling m 
to Mt)().()oo,ooo in 1005: and alte? 
a declared suspension ol the payment ol 
interest in an arrangenu'iit was 

ariis'ed at with tlu* (d)uncil ol h'oreign 
1 londholdc'Ts in London by which the 
ser\i(c 1)1 the (h'bt was to lx* managed 
b\' a ('oiiiK'il sitting in I.islx,n. t(» whom 
s])(“eial hinds wa*ie allocatc'd to cow-i' the 
llirc'e ])(*!' cent, then being paid. The 
l)olitical constitution in 1908 consisted 
„ ... , of tin* sovereign, wdiose veto 

^ x*. X- upon legislative eiiac'tmt'uls is 

Constitution X n ■< 1 

cx X tuny operative it notice be 

given on Ins behalt within 
thirty days ol the submission of a Ihll, 
ol a Hotrst* ol pei*rs consisting of a strictly 
limited iiunibc*!' of nominatc*(l ]H*ers alone, 
with a l(*w' hc'n*dilar>’ survivals, the. 
electivcr tleiiK'nt ha\'ing bec*n eliiiiin^ded, 
and a Congrc'ss of De])Uties elected on 
liractically uriiveisal manhood lite.ralc 
suffrag'*. d'he deputies were unpaid, but 


The Nation's 
Wealth in 
Agriculture 


were distpialifu'd imh'ss llu'N’ ]U)ssessed a 
small minimum ])rivat(' income, d'he 
louulrv, which co\'ers an ar(*a on tin* 
1 ontiiu'ut ol ()o.ooo sipiaie kih/nu'l 1 (*s 
- .)4,-5j s<jnari' mih's with a growing 
jiopulation of o\’ei‘ 5,500,000, is divided 
for local goveriimeiil ])tiri>os(*s into twa'iily- 
one districls, of which sc-vc'iitc'c'ii an* in 
Portugal jiroiH*!- and three in the islands, 
d'hesc* are subdividc'd into ’,o() arrondissi*- 
mc'iits, and a/tain into ;,()()! i)arishc‘s. ;\ 
governorap])oinlcd by 1 In* Minisiry i>rc*sides 
o\-er c'ach dislimi ; the ai rondissemc*nls 
being also presided o\-ei- by an administ I'a loi 
api^oinled b\' tin* ci'iilial go\i*i iiineiit, 
aidc'd in c*ac'h case b\- eli c ted coiiin ils. 

P>oth in national and local administra¬ 
tion tin* prin('ii)al c\il is the multijilicity 
ot uud(*r])aid and ollen coiru])t oflicials 
a])])ointed in turn by ii\ai i)olitic'al 
partic's; and tin* lowc-r ranks of tin* 
judiciar\' are similail\ al'llicted, tln*n* 
being no k‘ss than i.}j ////'.I’s dc dcrri/n. 
c'i\il magistrate's, besidi's tin* judge's ol 
the* high ('ourt-- and court ol a])pc*al. in 
addllion lo Sooc le-cte*d justice- 
ol the peace, tlius bringing, 
U]» the iiumbc'i' ol judicial 
authorities to in‘aii\' a thou¬ 
sand loi' a |>o])ulaiion not much l.irger 
than that ol J.ondom 

I’osse'ssing a climate unMirpasse*d in 
luirope* lor Ix'aulv and salubrity, and a 
Seed in man\ disiiii ts o| great 1 ie lmess, 
the* luture we'alth ol the eounti\' niiisl 
dejie iid pi in< ii)all\ upon agric idture*. d'he 
methods ol (111 1 1 vat ion are still almost as 
primitixe* as in tin* tinn**^ ol the i\omans, 
c*sp(*cially in tin* south, whi(ii is more* 
backward than the north in all respec'ts ; 
ami the gre*al nc'ed ot tin* population is 
that tin* national re*soui(i*s, iuste'ad ot 
being scjuande're'd. as at present, upon 
uniu'cessary armamc'nts and useless ic.m - 
tionanes, should be- (*mplo\ed in piomol- 
ing national e'ducation. improving nn'aus 
ol c'ommunieation, and lilting the burde*ns 
from industries now' soreh' op])ic*ssed. 

()1 ]>ure*ly intc-lle'ctual mo\'e*ment there 
is little ol uatix'c* Portuguc'sc* origin since* 
the elc'ath of Hc’rc'ulano the* histoiian and 
Almc'ida (iarrett tin* ])oet. d'ln* nove'ls 
ol K(;a dc* Ouc'iros, which jU'omise'd much, 
have unlortunale'ly ceased wnth his i)re*ma- 
tnre* death, and licyoncl a lew historical 
and sociologic'al stuelie*s then* is now' little 
jiroduc'c'd by the* Portuguc'Sc* jiresses but 
translations of foreign works. 

Martin Hume 



THE REPUBLIC OF PORTUGAL 

FALL OF THE MONARCHY AND 
REPUBLICANISM ON ITS TRIAL 


T he youth of King Mnnucl 11 . may ho 
])k‘a(lc*fl for his ina])ilifv to deliver 
Portugal horn a rorru])ttiovernment, 
but it did not save him the throne. In the 
two sh.orl veiirsoi his reign the Kepubliean 
iiio\'eiuent l)e( :ime in('r(*asingly powcM'ful, 
till in i()io it was stiong enough to over¬ 
turn lh(' Crown. 'The rcw’olntion rjf 1910 
was a('(‘om|)1ished with (•om])arativelv' 
lillle bloodshed. The Armv and Nav\ 
had tlieir own iisisons lor disf ontent. and, 
led l)\’ the majoritv o| tiu-ii orhetMs, 
wi'iit o\'er to the Ke])ublie without 
making an\- 'i^bi j,,r ih(‘ Monarehv. 
riie King, debited 1 )\' liis troops, chose 
flight in ])relerence to tin* assassination 
that ])iol);d)l\’ awaiti'd him, and thus 
(.\c]i;ing(Ml the doom of his lather lor 
;i })leasa!il resideius' in England. The 
lv'|iubli( an leadt-rs tluMi sought out S(‘nhor 
T h (■• o p h i 1 e r- 

I>i.ig;i, an ac- * * 

coin})lislied and 
li i g li-ni i n d e d 
man o| lelhs's, 

V'. i t h t h t' 
opinions of a 
I’Venrh Posi 
tivisi, lor jU’oN'i- 
sional Pi c'sideiit; 

.1 n d Sen ho 1 
P>i'ag:> arce]Med 
(he ])ost, and in 
e.valled spc(‘cji 
promised a reign 
<»l jiistii'e :md 
an “ a 11 s t e r e 
moralil V ” 1 o r 
(lie new r(*])ul)lie. (It is remarkable that 
l)olh th(‘revolution ol tin' ^'oung Turks 
at ('onstantino))le in i()oS, and that in 
Portugal in ipio, were tlie work of men 
inspired l)\' the fri-e-thought of Paris, 
and largely intlueneed by the political 
In'emasons of F'rance.) Ihesideht Braga’s 
sincerity has not bet'ii (luestioned, but a 
literary jdiiloso])her with distinguished 
university attainments ('ould be but the 
merest figuK' head of re]jublican Portugal. 

d'h(‘' managers of the revolution in 
possession of tlie Government, and with 
the authority of the ainu^ to enforce their 
rule, impressed favt)urably the constitu¬ 
tional governments of Europe when they 



THfeOFHILE BRAGA 
Provisional President, 1910-11 


.selected Senhor J->raga for their moutli- 
piec(*, but th(‘ ])romise(l justicH* and 
mf)rality wei'e cjuickK' st'en to Ik' as far off 
as ever under llu' new reginu' as the\' had 
b(‘en under the monarehv. I hc Provisional 
(iovernmt'iit arranged lor a geiu'ral elec¬ 
tion in igii, and the loimal <‘ndorsemcnt 
of the I'ce|niblican ( oiistitution. ddit' 
('lectors dul\' returned a I’epublican 
majoritv. Senhoi Ih aga rc'liicd into })ri\’ate 
lii(‘, having done the ])art allotttal to liim ; 
and Dr. Manoel Airiaga, also a man ol 
It'tters, of tlu' rniversil\ of ( oimbra, and 
a gifted writi'r and elo(|U(‘nt sp(‘ak( r, was 
elect(‘d. Augu.st Kjii. lii st President of 
th(‘ PortugU('S(‘ Kei)ublic. rnder tin* new 
Constitution ol Kjii. two Legislative 
t'hambers a National Coum'il and a 
Senate -were set up. All men o\'er twenty- 
one \ ears of age who could read ami wa ite, 

,• lained jianmts 

01 r 1 a li \'t's. 
wt“r(' entitled to 

W ^’’de. Pj u t 

quarters ol the 
])o])u!ation were 
illiterate, and 
this in spilt' of 
the f act t h a t 
(‘dut'alion is by 
law ('onipulsorN', 
th(' electorate is 
a go o d d (‘ a 1 
v.s.p--. smallt'r than in 

Dr. MANGEL ARRIAGA most EuroiU'an 

Elected First Presictciit m 1911 , 

('ountIll's where 

manhood suffrage prevails. .\nd it is still 
lurther narrowed b\* the exclusion of all 
soldiers on the acti\'e list, all resident 
foreigners, natuialised Ikiituguese, bank- 
ru])ls, and ])ros('ribed persons. 'Fhe 

'vholesale ])roseri])tions ol rovalists which 
followed tilt' rc'Voliition got rid of 
any political dangi'r at the election 

from the siqquirtt'rs id King Manuel. 
Tlie ])aymi'nt of members of the 
National Council is 17s. lor each sitting, 
ami magistrates, soldiers, priests and 
government contractors are not eligible 
for membership. TIu' Senate is elected by 
the Municipal Councils, and half its 
members retire every three years. The 
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Senate and National Council topetlier 
form the ('onj^ress of tlie R('pul)lic \vhi('h 
elects the President, whose term of office 
is limited to four years. Th(‘ President 
must be thirt\-tive years of ai^e - tiuis 
making it impossible lor fourteen years lor 
King Manuel 11 . to scfnc election, as 
Na])oleon III. did in Franc(‘ after 184S - 
and cannot be re-e‘lected totlie presidency a 
second time. He chooses his ]\Iinisl(‘rs, 
though the Ministry is respondble to 
Parliament ; but he is forbidden to 1 h‘ 
pr(‘sent at d(*bates in llie National ('ouncil 
or Senate. I Ik* ('i\'il last ('1 tlie J^resident 
is lixed at 

On the establislmuMit of tie' Keiniblic, 
the (h)\ernmeiil at onc(‘ directed its 
acti^aties against the Roman ('alholit' 
Churcli, and in ipii a law was juissed tor 
the se])aratioi\ of Church and Stale. 
Under this law the (lovernnient claimed 
all the pri»perty ol parish clmn'hes and 
religious orders, but allowed the use ol 
tin* cliurclies to the clergy, and undertook 
t(.) pay salai'ies t(.) all beiiehced ])riestv, 
wliile all rc'ligions orders were to 1)(* 
t'xpelied. The entoia'emi'ut of this law 
was attended with gra\’e disorder>. and 
(.'adiolic' Royalists from time to time in 
1912 and 1914 attempted risings nc'ar 
the Spanisli frontier. TIk' fact tliat the 
political leaders who were associated with 
tli(‘ corruption under tlie monarchy 
quickly hastened to ])rofess adherence to 
the Repul^lic was evideia e tliat the 
Royalist cause could ('ount on scaiutv 
support amongsl those wlio arranged the 
elections. On the other hand, it gave 
little hope that a new and better era had 
been inaugurated in jmblic affairs in 
]*ortugal. Th(* workmen in the towns, 
organisc'd in trade unions largi'ly Syndi¬ 
calist and social-re\ajlutionist in charac lei', 
supported the ])olitical republicans at the 
first, but finding no iniprovemiMit in 
indu.strial ('onditions, soon went into 
opposition to the (iovernment, and in 
1914 organised big demonstrations in 
protest against Ciox'ernmc-nt poliev. J^ut 
the (iovernment, by the aid ol the army, 
was able to put down thesi' demonstra¬ 
tions, and th(‘ disturbances that accom¬ 
panied th(‘m, as it put down the attempted 
monarchist risings, and the pri.sons soon 
held as many disafleeted republicans as 
royalists. Tlie horrible overcrowding in 
the prisons, and the large, number of 
j)risoners arrested on suspicion and never 
brought to trial became a grave scandal in 


i()T4, and provoked remonstrania's from 
friends of Portugal in (ireat Britain. 

At the end of its first three years of 
existence tlu' Portugu(‘se Rejniblic was 
still thrc'atened by the followers of King 
Manuel TI., but the menace of revolu¬ 
tionary socialism, anil of anarchist jiropa- 
ganda by bomb and assassination, was a 
far gn'aler danger. But with the arm\’ 
at its back, tlu* Porlugiu'se (Iovernment 
could count on beating down all eneiuic's 
within its borders, and tlu' (‘ledorate < ould 
be so managi'd as it is managed in 
certain South .Ami'iican Republics that a 
K('])iiblican majority was returned to the 
National ('oiimil and thi* Senate. hhi' 
nt*i‘d lor a stable and horu'st ('io\’(‘rnment 
was strongl\’ lelt in Portugal in iqi.p 
espt*cially in the lacc* ol an incicasing 
national (‘xqH'iuliture and gra\'e woiking 
clas^ discontent. J^ut [)olilical ii\alries 
amongst \’arious sections ol lepublicans 
ha\(‘ hindeK'd the e^lablishnu'iit ol such 
a government, and time alone lan >how 
wheth(‘r lh(‘ l\(']»ublic is cajiable ol pro¬ 
ducing the laiblii' nu'ii the .sei\ic(‘ ol the 
State di'inands. 

1^'or the R(‘])ublic is on its trial. It is 
in vain lor its politic al cham])ions to utt(‘r 
glowing rhetoric' conc'erning justice and 
noble sentimcaits in lavour of frc'c'dom 
while the iirisons are oxercrowdc'd with 
untried pel sons siispc'cted cef ])olitical 
offtmc'es. If the great mass ol the* working 
class suflered undcu' the corrupt ancl 
arliitrary ivgimc* ol the Monarch\’, and 
consent(‘d without a murmur to its ov(‘r- 
Ihrow, thc*y will b(‘ (‘(|Ually ready to 
allow a r(‘storation ol monarc hy on find¬ 
ing the R(‘j)ubhcan ('lovernmc'ut no l(‘ss 
tyrannical. 

Next to thc‘ jH'^blems of good go\’(‘rn- 
inent and wise- social legislation, the 
problc'in of (‘migration has to b(‘ fac(‘d 
i)V the R(‘pubhc. 'I'he stream of emigra¬ 
tion from l^irtugal, mainly to Brazil, 
is a terrible drain on tlie industrial 
resources of the country, and the (iov(‘rn- 
memt in 1913 expressed its concern at 
wliat was taking ])lace. 

But the best prevention of (.‘migra¬ 
tion from a country imt ov(‘r jiopulated 
is good government, security of life, 
an assurance of personal liberty, and 
a sure means of livelihood. It is thes(‘ 
things the Portuguese people still 
sought in 1914, as they had sought 
them before the Republic displaced the 
Monarchy. 



THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES IN 
OUR OWN TIME 

LIFE IN NORWAY, SWEDEN AND DENMARK 
By William Durban, B.A, 


tlif thrri' S(';LiHliii;i vian h-nitorirs, 
it sccjiis iiatuial lirst to sjx'ak ol Nor¬ 
way. No ( ouiitry IS KTaidrd witli j^rcaln 
])ri(l(“ hy its than the glorious Norse 

laiiid. <111 wliicli. to desi'rilie its xairioiis 
attraa'tloiis, a ,L;i'eat \ariety ol epithets 
lias been hestouetl. It is loudly styhal by 
Its loving sons “ (jaiiile Norite” (Old 
Norway), loi its eivilisations claim a 
nn,i;lit\' antiipiitw It is the “ Land ol the 
Midni,i.:ht ^iin,” iIk' “ Land ol the \'ikinj;s,” 
llu* “ l.and til 1 m)ss<‘s." or stnj'endous 


cast'ades in iiniiU'n.se mnnber. and tin* 
Land ol hafi iial Snow.” It ]>i('sents with 
its wonderlul Ijords the most maf^nilicent 
Coast steiiery in the woild. and its moun¬ 
tains in iinj)osin,i; spleiidoui approach the 
Swiss Alps themseU'es ; while its .t^laciers 
know no rival, excejit in Alaska. 

Its lak<‘s aie <'< Hint less. an<l t h(' sportsman 
finds It a veritable jiaradist'with its salmon 
ri\'ers. its elk. wihl reindeer, lyn.xes. beans, 
woKes. loxes, f^ronse, and jitarmiLian. 
“ Ln aiitilul evi'iyvvheie ! ” is the Ireepient 
exclamation ol I’lichantiHl x'isitors. Rcnnan- 
ti(' “ dalen,” or valleys, ]iine-clad moun¬ 
tain slopes, and imnuMise' juniper-cox'ered 
}>lateaux, like the wild })ovre‘ h^jeld, are 
elements ol iiid<‘scribable beauty m the 
whole' landscape ri;.;ht uj) to the* North 
( ajH*. d'lie' {^rande'ur ol as])ect e)l 
the Loloten Isles eannot be* sur])asse*eL 
d'he* f^i}.;antie' hills the- X'oriui^loss, the* 
1\jukaidoss. the Ske'j^eelalloss, tjie Vettis- 
loss. ete. -are' tre-mendous 
aura lorre'iits le’a])iiii," IVom immense- 

NoVwr* 

and some ed' these, sublime 
j.;()rf;('S run u]) inte) the* interieir between 
the mountain j)re'ci[)iees to dislanccs of 
Iremi 200 to joo miles, carrying Atlantic 
tides right inte) the far centre eif the land. 
The beautiful Hardanger, the grand and 
gle)e)my Geiranger, the sublime Sor, and 


the- reemaiitic N'eard Ijords are- amongst the 
most marvellous of these inlets em the coast, 
Jt is impossible- to l)e*ce)me ae'quainted 
with the Xorwe-f^dai; ])e()i)le without learn¬ 
ing to aelmire- anel even to love them. 
'Lhey are* to-day, as they have* ever been, 
* ^ , simple anel unsophisticated, 

of Scattered ‘ i'JiK'ng With jiassiouate fidelity 
Villages attae'liment to tlie primi¬ 

tive* customs of \hking ages, 
are gix’e'ii te) delighllul hospitality, arc 
indefatigably diligent, and are charmingly 
courtc'eeiis. with a natural refinement. 
They are- not “ degenerate Vikings ol 
lo-lay.” as some* have* attempted to 
cliaracn-rise* them. There are hardly half 
as many ])t*oj)U' in all .Norway, with its 
vast are-a ol 124.000 sejuare miles, as in 
Lonelon alone, and of its pe)j)iilation of 
2.]()i.e>oo e)nl\’ al)oul ^oo.ooo dwell in 
te)wns; so that the country is mainly one 
eel sealtere-d villages, dotted ale)ng the feet 
e»l the Ijeu'ds. e)r on the h/iiely wilderness 
je“lels. or 111 the clearings of the immense 
foiests. 

Norway has only 740 sc]uare miles of 
ploughed land, so lliat the actual agricul- 
tine is eoin])aratively insignificant. But 
immense (piantities ol vahiable hay are 
ero})ped during tlie lirief, hot summer on 
the great “ sai'ters,” or meadow farms 
on tlu* broad slo])es. The Norwegian 
Ian(lsca])e is of two varieties—slopes and 
precipices, and most ingenionsly tlie people 
adapt their jiursuits to natural conditions. 
Till* greatest ol all industries is, as might 
be suppo.sed. fishing ; for Norway has a 
coast of pooo miles, and the fishermen are 
perhaj)s the .sturdiest on earth. 

But tlie backbone of flu* |)opulation is 
bucolic, consisting of the .splendid rustics 
known as the “ Bonder,” or peasant 
farmers. Domesticity and social life in 
this wildest north are delightful, and the 
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people are as lia])py as any in the world. 
The ni;;hts oi tin* very jnotraeted winter 
are spent in study, in eourtshifi by the 
yonuL^ lolk, in wood c arving, in t('ndin,^ the 
slH‘lt('red cattle, in hunting game, in 
visiting, in sledging, and in the glorious 
siports ol racing on siiow-sIkh'S and of ski- 
jumj ing, in whic h recreation the athletic 
.. , \'oung Noise men are the iiiu'St 

;-i-r »“""r '■-vj''™-; 

c* j j less leap on skis is achieved 

standard I. -i-i,,, 

Social life ol 1 h(‘])(‘oj)l(' intiinateK’mingh‘S 
with their ItMvent religions cult. .As in 
all ScandiiKiN ia. t lu* national ( hurch is 
Lutheran, and the* qiuiint and pretty 
woodtai ('hurclies are aiwa\s filled, the 
country sanctuaries on Sundays along the 
Hardanger and other fjords ])r(‘senting a 
singular si>ectacle, ha- the costumes au* 
truly })ict nu'S(]U('. d'heri' au' compara- 
ti\elv‘ dissentt'is; and though theo¬ 
logical coni ro\ ersic's are ol couise not 
unknown, IIk'V are not acute. 

flit' intellect ualisin ol Xoiway stands 
high. Indet'd. the pt‘o])le |»roudly claim that 
in j)roj)ortion to the pi j]) ulati<ui they have 
in our time piodinasl more geniuses than 
has ,iny ot her nation. The names ol (ii ieg, 
Nansen, Ihsiai. IJjih nsm certainly suggest 
itilhic'iices that ha\’e ol late years potently 
affected the thought ol thc“ world in poetry, 
music, and geographic'al rc'searcdi. hde* 
meiitary educat ion is uni^a‘rsal in Xorwav. 

rile political c'oiiditions in Xorwa\' are 
altogether uiiiqiK*, and liavi-. since the dawn 
ol the twentieth century, been c ast hv an 
al)iii])t and startling rex’olution into a 
shape which has marvellously materialised 
the deniociatic aspirations of the people. 
Since the union with Sweden ue\-er 
really satisfu'd the patriotic seiiliinents 
ol th{' Xoiwegians, a constant agitation 
was sustaiiK'il lor S(g)aration. The disso- 
Intion took place hy decrtM* of th(‘ Stor¬ 
ting at (diristiania on June 7th, 1(105. 
d'he overt c.'uise ol the ru])tun^ was a pro¬ 
tracted disjuite between the 


Separation 


two nations as to their foriugn 


dijdoniatic reiiresentation. The 

relused to (Mitertain tin* otter of the Nor¬ 
wegian (rowu to one of his own family, 
but lh(‘ details for the rep(\al of the Lnion 
wcTc amicably sidtled by the Karlsbad 
Ccmventioii. A ])lebiscitc wgis held, alter 
which the ciajwm was offered to I’rince 
Charles of Denmark, who acccjited it 
under the title of Haakon VIL, tlms greatly 
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gratilying the' national sent iin.ait of h]^ 
adopted snhji'Cts by honouring th<.‘ vener¬ 
able Norse traditions. On )iily2ind, 
he had married Priiu'ess Maud Alexandra, 
daughter ol King Edward VIT, so that 
th(‘ British and Norwegian royal houses 
are clo.sely allied. The' lieir to th(‘ throne 
is Prince Alexaiuha*, born July 2nd, Kioq, 
whose name was, on his lather’s a('eession, 
changed to Olaf. 

It was a nanarkahle fact that though 
Naiiseii and P>j()rus')ii an* Republicans in 
priucij>I(‘, as all the nation W('ll uiich'rstood, 
th(‘y exerted a leading intlueiKa*. through 
tlu'ir sjH'echi's and lett(‘rs during llu* 
S(‘j>aration and plebiscite (■ampaigiis, in 
lavour (»f a King of .Norway. Norway being 
a land ol ju'asaiits, the town lito is not so 
iutt'i'esting as that ol the coniitry. ( hris- 
liaiiia is a (\nii‘t and i‘V('U dull nu'lropolis, 
hnt it is hcaulitnlK' hiiill, stands at the 
head of its own lo\'i‘I\' Ijord. and is tin- 
centre* ol int(*llt‘ctual eiiltnn*. h(*ing the 
S(*at of a great university. Jfy lai tin* most 
important town is Bergen. whi('h is also 
flu* ]>n*ttie‘sl, a ran* thing loi a busy 
coinnu'reial city. .And I'rondhjein. the 
aneieut histoiE ('apit a 1. is at trac¬ 
tive with its enrious{|naintnt‘ss. 


The Drink 
Trade 


. Di'cplv mt(‘r(*slmg is tin* oi)(*ra- 

in Norway , • - , i ,■ v ■ 

tion ol the* lamoiis Norwegian 

com])any syste'in lor ('ontrolling the li()nor 
trallic, whi('h s vert' similar to tin* (lothtui- 
bnrg system in Sweden. Li( (‘lu i's lor tin* 
Side ol ard<*nl spirits an* (‘utnisicd to a 
('oinpany loimed, not lor jirotit. hut foi 
tin* henrtit o| tin* citiztiis. 1 he latest 
legislation on tin* prim iplc ol local option 
gi\cs all men and women over tw(*nty- 
five years ol age the right to vole lor llu* 
(*\{ lusion ol rel.'iil bar Iraflii' in s|)irils 
Iroin tlu* conmninitN’ in which they ri'sidt'. 

The i)rofits ol the eomjianies, alti'r tlu* 
sharehol(k*rs have* received li\'(* ])er cent. 
di\'idend, are distril)ut(‘d ainongst ohjecds 
o| ])ul)lie utility, such as planting paiks, 
sanitary improvi'ineiit, industrial ediiea- 
tion, waterworks, s(*wers, libraries, theatres 
and other :iinusemeiits, charities, ;ind re¬ 
ligious institutions. High duties are im- 
])()se(l oil the high-gra(,le licpiors imported, 
and it has heconu* very difficult for loreigu 
distillers to sell theii couuuo(liti<‘S. For¬ 
merly, ill Norway and Sweden, all owners 
of the soil had liberty to brew and distil, 
an,I the result was that these countries 
liad a per capita rate oi consumi tion of 
spirits higlier than that of any other nation. 
Sweden, with its 173,000 square miles, 
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and iiS liinly {)()j)ulati() i of 5.321,04/, is 
absohit(;ly iinicpio in its scenery and in the 
manners and customs of its inha])itants. 
The lu'autiful (jbta Canal, a marvtl ol 
eii,i(ineerinp; : the romantic lakes, of which 
Wener and Wetter are inland s(‘as 

with noble s])rucc‘-cla(l islands ; tlu^ niaj<- 
nitic(‘nt forests ; th(' f^lorious 'rrollhatlan 
Falls ; tlu' t'ntranein^ summer lan(lsca])(‘s; 
1 he ^n-and mountains ol Norrland -thef^reat 
Arctic section —with its noble rivers ; the 
swv'et ])asture-lau(ls of Svealaud, the 
middle ref;;ion ; and th(‘ roniantie seaboard 
ol (i()taland, the old southern territor\' ol 
the (ioths, lorm factors in the mak(‘-u)) of 
one of Juiroj)e’s most interesting/ laiu.ls. 

No nation is prouder of its mt'lropolis 
than the Swedes hav(‘ reason to i)e, tor 
Nature has //iven them an incompaiabh^ 
site on which they havi; erected a superb 
city. vStockliolni reigns easily without a 
ri\al as (.Jiieeii ol the Northland. Kisini; 
l/ently from tlu' many islands of the little 
archi))ela|.;o between I.ake Maelar and the 
se.i, this ('ity has been st>led th(‘ V'eniee 
ol the North, but is. with its ’42,000 
inhabitants, palpiiaiin/ with that modi'm 
which fails to toueh the 
('it\ ol the Doll'S. Ciothen- 
intersected by hui/e 
canals and doin^ a fine trade, 
reminds the x’isiior of a Dutch jiort, (‘xce])t- 
in;/ that its quays are boulevardi’d with 
tn'cs. With iier immense toresis SwimUmi 
is the ^la'atest timber e\])orlin^’ country in 
the world. Ha\ in|.’ luairly fifty million acres 
ol lores! area, co\'erin‘; close on hall ol the 
land, she can and does I'oinribnti* enor¬ 
mously to the needs of other nations in 
this respect. Ihit the most valuabU' re¬ 
cent de\a'loj)ment is the manufaidure of 
})iij)ei‘ from wood ])uli). .\ ^^reat factory, 

worked by the lo\’ely Trollhattan I'alls, 
makes pajier Irom |)ulj). The other chief 
e\])ort is the lamous Swedish iron. Most 
of the 1‘states consist half ot forest land. 


Stockholm, 
Queen of the , 
Northland 


and saw-mills are ever at work in every 
section of the country. 'I'hroui^h thes(‘ 
grand woodlands ol oak, ])in(', l>eech, and 
birch run fiiu’ rivers, which are one secret 
of the activity of the lumber trade, for 
they facilitate the Ifoating in summer 
of the timber felled in the winter. 

'file Swedes are fortunate in inhabiting 
the healthiest country on earth, the (U’atli- 
rate being only it)’4() per 1,000, the 
lowest in the whole world, and longevity 
is a national charact(‘ristic. Sanitation is 
assiduously attended to by the municipali¬ 


ties under central government super¬ 
vision, and the salubrious climate and 
absence of overcrowding contribute gn^rtly 
to the felicitous condition of the national 
health. The habits of the ])eople, ('sp(;ci- 
ally during tlit* last and pi (‘sent gc'iu’ra- 
tions, are exceedingly conducive to the 
conservation of their physi(pie. The old 
„ . , and disgra('efnl inebri(“ly has 

* bcMMi succc'sslully fougdit by the 
Advanced , i. 1 ^ i 

^ famous J^olag control ol 

till' drink trathe, known as the 
“ fiothenburg System.” already a.llud(‘d 
to in the reference to the modification 
ad(»])ted in Norv\'ay. 'flie peo])le ar(‘ 
intensely attached to tladr LutluTan 
National Churcli. in which nearly all the 
cK'i'gy aie university graduates, tla'ir 
minimum collegiate* couisi* being five* 
years. 'flie (‘U'ctive system regulates 
th(‘ a])])oint miMit ol th(‘ ]>ielates. lor 
the f'lergy choose the* bishops. Under 
lh(‘ late King Oscar II., who died 
on Decembei' Sth, ifjoy. S.vc'dish royalty 
was identified with the most accomplished 


cnlture, for that Ixdovc'd monarch was one 
of the most scholarly of kings. 

King (lustavus mariied PrinC(*ss 
\hcloria ol lUiden. a fiist cousin ot the 
(icu'man Kaist'r. Tlie union was very 
pojmlar, because she is a descendant of 
the old and r(>\'(‘nMl family of \hisa. In 
Jun(‘. 1003, tlu’ king's eldest son, Ih'iiK'e 
(iustavus Adol|)hus. married Princess Mai- 
garel of ('onnaught. TIkmc* aie two other 
sons. (»n(‘ of whom. Prince Whlliarn. mai ried 
th(‘ Tsai’s cousin, tlu* (ii'and Duclu'ss 
Marii', in ^lay. ii^oS. Swc'dim and Denmark 
took a very juomiiu'nl juirt in arranging 
with Russia and (lermany the monientons 
Haltic and North Sc'a agrei'iiK’nls lor the 
j)res('rvation of the status qiu) in the 
Kaltic. Hritain and tlu* Netherlands also 
sending dek'gates to llu* coinention at 
St. Petersburg. Thi’ lUdtic Agreement 
was signed at the Russian capital on 
Ajiril 23rd, i(j()8, and a jiarallel North Sea 
XK I A Agrecunent afterwards at Ber- 

r .K liii- 'I'll'' documc’nts declared 

of the ,.1 1 ■ ^ 

« V that the nations conceriu’d 

Sea Kings r 1 1 i x 

wcM'e nrmly resolved to ])r(‘- 

serve intact the respective rights ot tliose 
countries ov(‘r their continental and insular 


possessions in the n*gions in (pu'stion. 

Denmark, so often calk’d b\' foiadgners 
who have learned to love th(‘ country and 
its ])eo]d(‘ “ dear little Dcmmark,” has 
s})ecial interest for England, because of the 
close affinity of the people of the two 
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countries and tlie intimate alliance of their 
ro^^al families. A celebrated letter written 
by Lord Nelson is enshrined in the 
archives of the Foreifs^n Office at ro])en- 
hagen. This missive is addressed to “ The 
Brothers of Ent^lishmen, the Danes.” 
Naturally, the ” Land of the Si^a Kint^s ” 
must appeal to Anirlo-Saxon In'arts. Pro- 
verbially the little nations an' 
enmar hai)jiiest, and Denmark, 

Rich and . ' I II . - i 

r* * * j the smallest, is one of 

Contented of all. Thoil.^di 

she has bri'u sliorn of much of her out- 
lyirifj territory, she has never lost lu‘r 
inte^nity, never havin,!L( known sul)ju.^a- 
tion, and so lii,!L^h a plac(Mloes she hold in 
the t'steern of othi'i' nationalities, that the 
re])resentatives of ini;^iity dynasties have 
bt‘en proud to enter into matrimonial 
union with the Danish royal family. 

A late King, th ‘ ociog. narian ( hrisliaii 
IX., who passed away on Jannarv j()th. 
i()Ob, was often alluded to as ” lather- 
in-law of hall JuirojH'.” Denmark is a 
notable example of the way in which a 
little kingdom, surrounded by ]K)weilul 
rivals, can be ecinally prosjX'rous in lur 
smaller way. Her ])rogress in onr own 
time is a phenorneiioa which has astonished 
the world. This cold and bleak juiiinsula 
jutting into the North Sea. with its group 
of insulai satellitt's. is the home of a 
pco])l(‘ who have shown th(‘ world that a 
little nation can become rich, contented, 
ha])])y, and |)rogressive. ’S't'ar by \'ear the 
sturdy Dane is taking greater advantag<“of 
the o])])ortiinities afforded by a fertile soil. 

Co])enhagen, the ” Athens of (he North.” 
is a metropolis of which any nation might 
be justly ])roud. Its })o])nlation of (>v<’r 
500,000 is year by year iiK reasing, and the 
city grows in importance. Much of the 
old town has ])assed away, and the as])(‘ct 
for the most part is modern. It is a city to 
linger in, and its very atmos})here enchants 
the visitor, while its ])eo])le an* amongst 
the most courteous on earth. TIu* famous 
VorFrue Kirke —Our Saviour’s rhiirch—is 
_ , one of the sights of Europe, 

e ountry s contains Thorwald- 

Pre-cm.nence majestic statlK* of the 

marble statues of the twelve A]>ostles by 
the same consummate artist. CojH'iihageu, 
b(nng not on the mainland but on the 
island of Sjaelland, on the Sound, ])os- 
sesses a unique charm from its wild and 
romantic outlook on the northern sea. The. 
beautiful city is filled with treasures of art. 


Three modest animals have mainly 
founded the modern prosperity of this 
interesting kingdom—the cow, the ])ig, and 
thi' hen. Di'nmark ])rodiici's an immi'iisi^ 
quantity of butter and cheese, bacon and 
hams, and si'lls thi'in with countless do/i’iis 
of eggs to Biitain and otht'r neighbours. 
Many of the Jutlanders, from starting as 
sw'ineherds, ha\'e Ix'conu* large* deah'is and 
merchants, riu* nation liassi't the* i)ace for 
the* me)ele*rn worlel in agricultural co-opeia- 
fie)n, Tliis a])plie's s])eeially to dairying, 
d'here are* oxc'r a thousami e'e)-ope*i’at 1 ve* 
elairie-s in Denmark, witli ne*arly iso.oeio 
nu'nibe’rs. re*ce*i\’ing milk from n(*ail\' a 
million<‘e)ws. The* Slate* hasde)ne* e'x e'i \ tliing 
pe)ssible* to ])re)me)te* 1 he* sy^^te ni. fhe* aim has 
l)ee'n te) se'eaire* a high (le‘gre*e‘ of pe‘rft*cl ion in 
the svstem of handling milk so as to e*nsure* 
cle*aldine*^sanela j>ro])e'rlvcom re>lle'd supjdy. 

This syste*m is one* of the* romances o| 
modern induslrw Anel ne)w. as a lesull ol 
the* e'lie-ourage'ine'nt give'n to the* cre-ation of 
small holelings hy the- lanions .\e t of 
th(*re‘ an* fully 100.ooo of tlie'se* farms. The 
Danish ‘‘ small holdings men ” ai'e* singii- 
p lai lv we*ll-l l ained. capable*, and 

. e*nlighte‘ne‘eh and are- steadilv 

Situafion in I . \ . 1 ' 

^ , be-eoimng nmn- so. Anothe*r 

l)ene‘lie*ent measure*. pas'>e*el 
shenMly be*le)re'the* close* of the* last e’erilmw'. 
was the* Olel Age* Pe-usion ,'\e t. re-e-e ive-el 
now by 2}, per ('cut. ol the* jiopulatioii. 
The* j)re*sent ])oliti<al positiein in De-n- 
mark is thal e)| a bre)ad. ge*niah prae tie al 
de*me)e'raey, of which tlie* king is the- 
})o])ular ligure-he-ael. King Jd'e-ele-iic \'l 11 . 
(li(*d in .Ma\, and w:is sucee-e-de-d b\' 

hi^ sem, Christian X., \s ho fuliiF hi^ ])i oinisi* 
to reign in ace'e)reian('(‘ with his lathe-r's 
t*xain]>le‘. Politie'ftl eeinflicls in De-nmark 
are* rCstraiiie*d by the* mode-ratie)n anel 
.st urely e eiminoii-se-nse* u\ the- pe‘0|»le*. re-forms 
being jireimote'el in a d(‘moe'ral ie‘, progn-s- 
si\'e spirit, in s])ite of the* e-fforts o| the 
Social De*moe'rats to e-xpeelite* extre-nu* 
raelical measure*s. The fine* system eif 
national (‘ducation is sijstaine*el unele'r 
the* joint influe*nce of State*, (.'huicli, and 
municqiality, uneler the* speeial supe*r- 
vision of the* Ministe*r for Chureli and 
Education, threiugh loeal committe*e*s, in 
W'hich the* cle rgy anel magistrate-s ])lay the 
chief parts. Eelucation is elab(‘rate‘ly anel 
])e’ lectly organise*el. The* munie ijXal scle ols, 
the I.atin schools, and the* high scho(?ls 
cover the whole land with a complete 
network, and the 0])iH)rtunTies are apjUT- 
ciateel by all classes. 
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While in Denmark a tendency to develop 
mamitactnn^s has been noticcalde in n^cent 
y*ars, it was estimated in 1014 that 47 (S 
piM' ci'iit. ont of the ])()]nilation still livi'd 
by a^ric'iiltnre, as a/;ainst per cent, by 
manufacinres, and 15 ])er cent, by com¬ 
merce and tran<i)ort. 'Dk' fac't tliat about 
tive-sixths of tln^ land is in tla* hands ol 
small ow'iiers oi' ])easants the law j)i'o- 
liibilin^ tlu* amal^^anlation ot larms into 
larf^e estates may also be ac ('(‘pled as 
(‘vidc'iiee of tlie iiP])orlant ])aii that 
a^n i('ultlire plays in the national lile. 
Attachment to the ideas and forms ol 
])olitical di“mocra( \’ in Denmark has been 
further demonstrated b\’ th(‘ Reform Jtill 
of I()I which f.(a\'e tlx* I*aiiiain<‘ntarv 
franchise' to all men and wonu-n of ’3 in the 
I'oiintiA’ who we'K' jiosse^sed of (xatain 
modest reside'iitial fpialilications. 

In Norwa\‘, too. denioe ratic principles of 
(iovernment ]ia\(‘ been steadily ('nlai4((‘d 
in recent \e‘ars, aiul in no Juiropean 
country is there ^;reater political and 
social ('(jiialiiy be-lwi'cn tlu' sexes tlian in 
Norway. I'Ik' hist Act in tlie direction 
ol this (‘(piality was passed in i<s,S,S when 
„ .. the'wile was eieen e<iual riehts 

ity astotlK'ir 

ce)mmon iirojie'rly, the* rij.iiit to 
^ own lu'i' own pr(4X'rty se])ar- 
ate'ly, and le) ha\ e' a s('])arate' ine eime. 'I'he 
lollowin^^ year weanen we'ie* made elif^^ibh' 
leir seln>ol lioarels. In iSejt they NM'ie 
pive'ii the- lii^ht to ye)te e)n the (|ue‘stie)n e)f 
li<('use.'d liejuor sliojis. In ie)e)e) they 
be‘( ame* e'iiyibh' for jiirie's. In leHifthc'V 
well' admitted to lull ])ractiee as lawyers, 
and in Kjoj lli(‘\’ re^e'iw'd a limited 
]ia!liameiitarv \e)t('. In i()To lull muni¬ 
cipal suffrage' was pn ante'd. and in leii.) an 
Act was passeel unaiiimoush’ and withe)ut 
d»'bate pnving the parlianu'utary yeite' tei 
neanen on c'xaedlv the same.* terms as it 
was giv’en to me'ii. Se) that in X(a\\a\' 
(‘\'er\’ man and weaiien oye'r ^3, not being 
a pauper, a bankrupt, ea' an ex-conyict, 
and haying resided not less than live 
ye'ars in the ceaintry can yote at parliameait- 
ary ek'edions and is eligible fejr a seat in 
the' Steading ea' Norwegian I’arliainent. 
d'his Storting is divided after (‘very 
(‘U^e'tion into twei bexlie'S, the Odel.sting 
and the Lagting the latter, clieisen in the 
full Storting and consisting of one 'juarter 
of the members, forming a sort ot Second 
Chamber. Any bill rejected twice by the 


T.agting after passing the Odelsting bv a 
two-thirds majority bee-ome'S law on the 
Royal Assent. Tlie King has the ])(wer 
to veto any meaun', but if three succi'ssivc 
Stortings are against him his \eto is auto¬ 
matically removc'd. 'I'lie grf)wth of Socialist 
(•pinion, though very recent in Norway, is 
as noticeabh' in that land as it is in other 


luiropean count rie'^. In if)(d) thi' Socialists 
polled 73,100 votes and returned ten 


The 

Socialist 

Advance 


UK'inbi'rs to th(' Storting ; in 
TQ12 tlie vote had risi'ii lo 
ij 8,455 and returned 2 ] mem¬ 
bers. The Norwegians claim 


that their countr\' has Ix'C'ii more aU'i’t to 


the iii'eds of higher education and the 
di'inand of mod''rn commt'rce since tlieir 


s('paration from Sweck'ii. 'N’et the increase 
o! population lias bt'eii very -light in the 
tw('ntieth ('entnry. Jhir in Tpoo the total 


population wa*^ .i.2.to,03,2, and Chri-tiania 
liad ^ 3 .).373 inhabitants in I()n 4 ; while in 
i()i 2 the total ])opnlation wa- onh' 
2,42(S,3oo, and in Christiania in that year 
the inhabitants wen; .^30,000. 

In Sweden also the increase' of potmla- 
tion has not been starthng. In I0'>5 the 
total population was e'stimatt'd at 3,337.033 
and in i()io at 3,32i,()4^p Ni'arly one- 
half of thi- ])ot)ulation was engaged in 
agriculturi' in T()14, and this figure inebuk's 
2()S,ooo owiu'rs and 30,000 tenants. Pro- 
p»ortional ri'presentation and manhood 
suffrage were* ('stablished in iqik) and 
an Old Agi' P(‘nsions Act was passed in 


'I'he reorganisation of tin'Swedisli Army, 
wliieh liegan in 1001, lias bei'ii sti'adily 
elleided. but tlie great inerease in military 
expi'iiditure imaih'ed eiieuurtered strong 
jirotests from the Socialists in TO14. The* 
King of Sweden, in whom lonsiderable 
exeeutive ])ower is lodged, has insisted 
on th(' importance of an armcxl nation, and 
tht' majorit x' of his peopk' have siiiiportcd 


The 

Russian 

Menace 


him. Tlie menace of Russia 
has driN'en Sweden to this course ; 
for the Russians have not only 
placed huge forces in Finland 


and constructed military lines to the 


north of Finland, by depriving h'inland 
of its old constitutional self - go\’ern- 
ment, they have abolished the safeguard 
that existed when Finland was a free and 


friendly state. The Swedish Navy in 1912 
consisted of 92 vessels of war—438 guns 
—including 23 ironclads. 
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EUROPEAN 
POWERS 
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UNITED KINGDOM IN OUR OWN TIME 
A CONTEMPORARY SURVEY OF ITS 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

'^ITE Emi)irc to-day is a nnif|iie nnlil, jrto years a/^^o, tlje tlircc kin^- 

^ plicnonicnon iji the liistory of civilised doms wen^ united under one crown, 
mankind diiT'rin^^ in c-ssential particulars and then, at int(M‘vals of a century, under 
from every contem])orary em])ir(‘ as from one lej^islalure—theoretically, at least, on 
all that have* existed in the ])ast. In the an ecjuality. Three hundred years ago, 
course oi 'too y(‘ars the peo])le. of these the only over-S('a territory possessed by 
islands have taki'ii possession of vast the pe )j)le ot th-'^e islands was the embryo 
trends of the ixirth’s surfiu'e. The ancient colony ol \’irginia. whi(‘h had existed ])re- 
einpiri'S held their con(]uesls by force of curiously for years. The seven- 

aims, but in her great dominions mi two teenth century saw a British 

continents our state* has no garrison at all. . ex]Kmsion which was not itself 

\Vlu“re\a'r Rome ruU'd, lu'r go\a‘nim(.‘nt was ]n*rmanent. because the colonies 

of the military t\ pe : jiractically it is only then established afterwaials broke away 
in India that ours i.ills uinler that category, from the mother count ry. j^iut it also saw, 
.\eitlu‘r our colonial nor our .Asiatic on the'one hand, the confirmation of British 
dominion jirc'seiits close rt‘S(‘niblanc(‘S to sujiremacy on tlu* high seas and of j'aiiia- 
the einj)ires (d other l'2urop(‘an states, mentary sujiremacy in the liritish ])olity. 
except so far as J\ussia in Central .Asia In the eighteenth century (ireat Britain 
and T'rance in North Africa hold [lositions coinjdetely distanced all rivals in the 
more or less analogous to our own m India, comjietition for ctilonial expansion, in 
The states of which the em])in‘ is s|)ile of the loss of th(‘ group of coinmuni- 
comjiosed offer - subjc'ct to the ultimate tirs whiidi fornuul the United States, and 
authority of the central >tate, to which this supremacy was confirmed by the 
tli('y stand in varying relations cxainjiles Xajioleonic wars.. In those wars Napoleon 
ol almost e\’ery coiu'eivable ty]H‘of ]>olity: himself chose commerce as the field in 
absolute monarchii*s in India, where tiit^ which he would come to death-grips with 
British raj itself is that of a ra(aal the British, with the result that, after 

aristocracy ; while all the greater colonies A\'aierloo. ihei'o was no comi)r*titor within 

are democracies. Or, if we follow the measurable distance of them, and the lead 
territorial method of classification, the thus gained was increased progressiv'ely 
empire will supjily us at one end with during the nineteenth century. During 
federated countries in Canada that century, also, the colonial expansion 
the h Australia, and at the continued; the whole of one continent 

j,* other with something not far was appropriated. In India the British 

™*^**'* ri'moved from the (beck idea passed trom being merely the dominant 
of the city-state in the Isle ol ]\hin j>ower to being lords of the whole land 

ami in the Channel Islands. In the between the mountains and the sea; and 
course of this wark we have watched finally the most valual)le ])ortions of the 
England developing jiolitically far in Dark Continent fell also under their domi- 
advaiice of all ( ontinental slates, whili; nion. The expansion was accom]»anied by 
Ireland remained a subordinate, half- a change in the internal polity. The supre- 
controlled province, and Scotland held fast macy of par liament was unchallenged ; 
to a somewhat lawless indepeiideiKe : but the. gradual extension of the electoral 
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body transferred the control of pariiamen-' 
tary majoritii*s first from the landowners 
to the manufacturers and the middle 
class, and then from the middle to 
the labouring classes. 

A furtlier characteristic, lias to be re¬ 
marked on in order to undia'stand tlie 
position of th(' Hritish Empire in the world 
. at the jiresent day. Ihitil the 

" stadtholder of Holland became 

Power Eneland, these islands 

never jdayed a part much more 
than insii^nificant in the; stru.c:i;h"s of (’on- 
tinental states. In mediaeval times EiiLihinel 
had ton ,{>1 it with France on her own account; 
later, si ill on her own account, slic had 
foue:ht Spam, and later still Holland. 

The new dvnastic asseiciation with Hol¬ 
land, coupled with her own dynastic 
question, forced her into the Kuro]H‘an 
arena ; l)Ut even then it was not the size 
of lier armies, but the genius of her gri‘at 
general, Mailborough, and the wealth 
which su[)])leinented the exhausted trea¬ 
suries of her allies, which made her alliance 
valuable; and, mutatis mutandis, the 
same jirinciples api)li(‘d throughout the 
whok; serit‘s of wars which were finally 
biought to an end in TS15. To divert the 
energies of h(*r enemies she did not fight 
them on land, but helped her ni“ighl)ours 
to do so. For her own hand she fought 
them on the sea. 

It was only in the Peninsular War 
that she took rank as a military ])ow(;r, 
and there; she was only enabled to do so 
because Napoleon wanted the bulk of his 
legions for Moscow. ]\Ioreo\a*r, in the 
same coniutc't ion it has to be observed 
that, witli the jxjssible excei)tion of U 
Continental interests hav(; lu-ver been the 
motive of lier wars. In nearly ev'cry case 
she has fought because the interests of 
France collided with her own in extra- 
luiroj )ean regions. Wath hardly a \ ariation, 
her rulers have systematically declined to 
intervene in forc;ign quarn'ls otherwise than 
through di])iomatic channels. 
That rule has been brcjken, or is 
in serious danger of being broken, 
only in one corner of Europe : 
she would fight to ])re\'ent Constantinoj)le 
from falling into tlie hands of Russia. 
We may say, then, that viewing I he 
United Kingdom of to-day as the jirodiict of 
the forces which we have ol)Served mould¬ 
ing its history, it forms the central state of 
an empire whose distinguishing character¬ 
istics arc an immense transmarine colonial 


Moulding 
of Britain’s 
History 


system, such as no other European Power 
possesses ; an immense lead in commerce ; 
an established maritime su])remacy, both 
mercantile and naval ; the smallest of 
“regular” armies, outside of India, on 
the historic ground that no state has ev(‘r 
been able continuously to maintain both 
army and na\ y in the* front rank, while to 
the British the navy has always ju'oved 
the more effective instrument both for 
offence and defence. Further, this state* 
has evolved its own ])olity—the systeau of 
parliamentary government -as an organic 
growth, without revolution and without 
copying the institutions of other state's, 
except in occasional matti'rs of dcdail ; 
whereas Ikt own institutions have* been 
consciemsly aelo])teel as mexle'ls, though 
with a])pro])riate inodilicatioiis. in the; 
ce)nstitutie)n e)f me)st civilised countrie-s. 


Serially, as well as politie'ally, he-r iH‘0])le* 
liave be*en. anel continue to be, distin¬ 
guished by the ce)inbiiiat ion ol a marke'd 
acknowle*dginent e)l class distine'lions with 
exce])tie)nal facility in ])assing class bar- 
rie;rs; in other words, social ranks are* 


, , . into caste's, as the'v did St itlen 

Intellectual .1- , , 
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He'iiee' “labour inoveme'iits,” 
all tlie moveme'nts whie'h are 
aj)t to be labelled “ Sexdalistie' ” by those 
who elisaj>[>re)Ve.' of tlie'in, are accom])anie'(l 
amemg the ])re)letariat by a much le'ss 
virulent antagonism tei the; we-ll-to-eh) than 
is frequently the case* in e)the‘r lands. 

In the inte'lle'edual lielel, the; Ih'itish Isles 
edaim great name's in scie'uce, be)th in its 
thee)re*tic re'alms, suedi as P>ae'e)n, Newton, 
anel Darwin, anel in its i)ractical a})])Iie atie)n. 
In ])iire liteniiure it is some'what curie)us 
te) remark that the; gre-ate'st achie'venieiits 
of a ])eo])le which iM'ieles itse'lf on i)ractical 
ceunme)]! seirse* have been in tlie re'gion of 
imagination, e)f pea-try, wlu're it is ne)t einly 
insular ])re‘juelice that claims a su])reme 
]K)sitie)n tor Shakes))e'are‘. Tike the' Shake*- 
st)e*arian pe*riexl, the* hundre'el years whie h 
opened with the ])eriod ot the' h're'iicli 
Re;volution wt're rieJi in great literary 
names; but it cannot be saiel that e‘ithe*r 
in literature e)r in scienea; the* Enite'el 
Kingelom in the; twentieth ea'iitury is 
she)wing any markeel superiendty te) Eiire)- 
jK*an and American rivals. 

Aspects of this empire external to the 
United Kingelom itself remain to be 
treated at length hereafter ; in this chapte'r 
we are ce)ncerne'd with our e)wn islaucR. 
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The condition of affairs to-day is the 
product of the ]^ast, the outcome of orf^anic 
fleveloj)nient; and d(^veloj)ment moans 1 )oth 
continuity and clian^^o. Can \v(‘, then, 
analyse tlie elements which tend to change 
and to continuity resj)ectively ? 

In the niiK'teenth century the United 
Kingtlom becanu' the great, alm()st the i)ne, 
manufactory and carrier ol the world. 
Among the various causes of this su|)re- 
macy, the most decisive' is jirobably to l)e 
found in the Napoleonic wars partly 
Ix'cause they devastated Kurr)j)e and 
drained off the best human material for 
figliting. instead of manuiacturing ; while 
the [)eo})le ol tli(‘S(‘ islands wer(‘, compara- 
tix'clv sj)('akirig, abh' to d('\'ote a much 


trade that h'ree Trade was universally 
acknowledged to be the cause of the ex¬ 
pansion, and the advocacy of Protection 
was regarded as at best a “ ])ious o])inion.” 

But it has not ])rov('d impossilde either 
for Euroi)oan states or for America to 
develo]) manufacturciS on their own ac¬ 
count w'hich can comi)ete with British 
goods in the market. It is, perhaps, 
difhcult tf) realise from the figures ])ro- 
diiced that our commercial ascendancy is 
vanishing ; but the mono])oly is ours no 
more ; and it is 1)y no means cU'ar that 
the country will not attem])t to recover it 
by a reversion to })ri‘-Cob(lenite methods. 

It is curious to observe that Geniiany’s 
cf)mmercial ach'ance in the last forty years 
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larger share ol their c-nergies to ])cacelul 
pursuits ; jiartlv Ixn ause tlie Berlin Dec ree 
j»ra(iicaliy involved that the British should 
either monopolise the carrying trade or 
lose it altogether. 

A])art from the war, the British already 
had a long lead in the cariying trade, and 
we r^ in front of other countries in the dev(‘- 
lopnu'iit of machint'ry and the a])])lication 
ol steam But the jiractical mono])oly was 
the outcome of the artificial conditions 
created by Na])oleon, and made' it 
supremt'ly difficult for any other nation 
to enter into competition. The develop¬ 
ment of the Ib'ee Trade ])rogramme by 
Sir Robert Peel and by Mr. (iladstone was 
attended by so marked an cx])ansion of 


IS olten attiibuted with equal confidence to 
her adoption of Protection for her manu¬ 
factures. It is not })robable that Tariff 
Reform, if it doc's come, will ruin either 
our own commi'i'ce or, alternatively, that of 
our com]H‘titors, who at jiresent n'ly on a 
Protectionist ]^olicy. Perha})s from the 
]K)int of view of the historian, whose busi¬ 
ness is largely with tin' analysis of causation 
the most remarkable feature of the economic 
])robl('m now dividing the country is that 
it was brought out of the regions of cloud- 
cuckoo-land into practical iiolitics by the 
action of a single individual—that but for 
Mr. Chamberlain the merits of Protection 
would jn'obably receive to-day as little 
public recognition as they did in that 
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statesman’s “ Radical ” days. Whatever 
school of tH'onomisfs ])rev.iils, it may be 
safely ])roj)h('sied that commercial as¬ 
cendancy will remain with this country 
so lon;j^ as she holds the maritime 
supremacy, and will ])ass as soon as she 
loses it. That su])i\'macy is as yet un- 
chalh ni,^ed. 'I'lie ]»ra( tical uiianimily witli 
„ . which the doctrine of a two- 

nc a enged for tht‘ Royal 

Mistress x- ^ i i i ' 

, c Navy IS acc(M>t(‘d—at least, as 

of the Seas ,, /, ^ ... 

concernstlieIJeets ol eairo]H‘an 

stiites—wnuld l)i‘ a mere absurdity for a 
country not alri'ady in possession of a 
decisive' iM'e'pondt'ranct' over any other, or 
lacking the means to maintain such ])re- 
ponderance. There is no Power whiedi 
dreams ol clialk’iiging the* mistn'ss of the 
seas single-Jiaiidt'd on her own element, 
though there is one which is ])0]nilarty 
credited with having inherited Napoh'on’s 
} )n'-'rra I a Igar ] m )gramme. 

Have till' conditions, then, so changed 
that what N:i[)oleon found to be imju'ac- 
ticahle a centur\ ago—what had bei'U 
almost unthinkable since the destruction ol 
the Spanish Armada—is practicable' to¬ 
day ? Jhirtresses re])uted impregnable 
have been ca])tun.'d through an unsus- 
pecred entry ; before Wolfe scaled the 
Heights of Abraham, Quebec seemed 
secure against any possil)le attack. The 
chances that an attemjit to invadi* thi'se 
islands would result only in the annihila¬ 
tion of the invadi’T ap])ear to be no li'ss 
overwhelming than in the ]>ast ; but the 
condition of security is vigilance, as the 
condition of siici'cssfu] attack is secrecy. 

It can only be said that there is no present 
sign either that vigilance is lacking or 
that the secret concentration of an inv'ad- 
ing lorce is possible. The historie position 
is unaltered. Now, as always, it is the fl 'et 
which makes invasion im])ossible. Now, as 
always, a Continental army 0])(Tating in this 
country would not find our military forces 
organisi'd to oiler resistance as it would on 
invading a Continental .state. 
I* Parma in 1588, or Napoleon 

Liable to 

nvasioa veterans opposed by the 

same half-drilled and half-trained amateur 
soldiery which would form the bulk ol 
our defence at the present day. But 
tliere is no more likelihood of a Con¬ 
tinental army getting the chance of 
operating in England than there was in 
the days of Parma or of Napoleon. Wisely 
or unwisely, the nation is content with 
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that })osition ; or, at any rate, shows no 
greater inclination than in the past to 
adoi)t the alternative policy of universal 
military service. It is at least j)robable 
that the recent reorganisation—with 
modifications which experience of its 
working will suggest will jn-oduce the 
maximum of efiiciency attainable under 
the purely voluntary system. 

As regards the security of these islands, 
then, the historic position appears to l)e 
unchanged. P>ut the Pnited Kingdom is 
lesponsible for the defence of thi' em])ire, 
and here wi' must note that the conditions 
to-day are not quite what they have been 
in the ]xist. Our frontiers art' not, as thi'y 
were, exclusively oceanic. In the eigh- 
ti'enth century, the ])f)ssession of America 
and India de})ended entirely upon st'a- 
])ower ; when our supremacy on tlie sea was 
decisively I'stablished. our riv als’ successi'S 
in eithi'r contini'iit could only be temi)orary. 

But now the advance of Russia in 
Central Asia has made j)ossil)le a conllict 
which would have to be fought out on 
land ; and althougli the idea of a war 
with the. United States is scarcely less 
. , nnnatnral than that ot a civil 
n ain s ])()ssibility, however 

. p ri'inote. inv'olvi's the (|ui'Stion 

e owers ^ of the Canadian 

frontier. The conditions of our lailt' in 
India demand the ])iesence, undt'r all 
circumstances, of a large white garrison 
within the peninsula. At the present timi', 
indeed, nothing is li^ss likely than a war 
with Russia, except a war with the United 
Slates ; but either ciaitingency would 
seem to call for military of)erations, as 
distinct from naval, on a much larger 
scale than wi; Imvc hitherto been involved 
in by Kuro])ean complications. As concerns 
Euro})e itself, as with the defence of these 
islands, the historic position holds. Any 
conceivable combination of Powers would 
hesitate to challenge us by sea ; combined 
fleets have always proved even more difli- 
cult to handle .successfully than combined 
armies. But no Power would be greatly i)er- 
turbed by the prospect of a British invasion. 

The British alliance to-day, as in the 
past, would l)e coveted where British 
subsidies would be desirable ; the aid of 
British fleets would be useful, or the 
hostility of British fleets would be feared; 
not for the sake of the battalions that 
could take the field. It is to be re¬ 
marked, however, that the mere fact of 
our naval ascendancy is, and always has 
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hc.en, a source of irritation ; it is probable 
that all Kurope would regard any exten¬ 
sive development of our military organisa¬ 
tion as indicating not a defensive, but an 
aggressive intent, precisely as we are 
disposed to interpret the expansion of the 
(iernian Navy. We are so free from 
aggressive desires that we can hardly 
Ix'lieve such charges to be madt*. in good 
faith ; nevertlu^less, foreign nations find 
it (‘xcxedingly dithcult to belitwe that we 
have annexed so large a proportion of the 
glolie merely in self-defence. 

At the present time, however, thanks 
largely to the consistency of a foreign 
policy, which has been maintained without 
regard to jnirty for a quarter of a century, 
the Ihiited Kingdom has been almost 
c]('ared, in the eyes of its neighbours, of 
the charge of fluctuating lietween pcacc- 
at-any-price and blatant jingoism. The 
Japanese War has deprived Russian 
aggression of its immediate terrors, and 
tlie political n-forination of Turkey which 
astonished the world in i()()8 has minimised 


the (lunger of an Anglo-Russian quarrel 
over the h 2 ast(‘rn Qiu'stion. Hence our 


Germany 
the Bogey of 
Britain 


nilalions with the great Slav 
Tower ha\’e become almost 
cordial. W'ith l'ranc(‘ we have 
reached a ha])py stage in which 


the respectiv'e spheics of interest of the two 


nations ha\'e become so (lefmit(‘lv delimited 


that no ratkmal cause of quarrel arising is 
imaginable, and a fricmdliness of feeling has 
b(‘en develo])ed wliieb is the b(*st possilde 
safeguard against a scmtimental explosion. 

The idle of bogt‘y has been transferred 


to Germany. The situation einjdiasises 
the tact that the historian may go a great 
deal too far in insisting on a logical 
statesmanship as the ])rimary factor in 
political action. Germany is our bogey, 
cliietly because slie has erected us into a 
bogey ; and that she has done so is due 
largely to h(*r historiiins and professors, 
many of whom suffer from a cornictimi 
that England designs to crown a career of 
cold-blooded spoliation by seeking the 
ruin of Germany.That is to say that, 
mutatis mutandis, the j)resent German view 
of England is very much like what has 
been the normal English view of Russia. 
German hostility to England is based on a 
a wliolly irrational fear of English designs, 
but while it exists it forces upon England 
an attitude which is easily interpreted as 
one of hostility to Germany. In neither 
country is the actual hostility shared either 


by the controlling statesmen or by the mass 
of the population, and the mutual snspicimi 
will probably wear itself out in course of 
lime. Commonsense, the absence of any 
antagonistic interests, the futility of a 
struggle between a military and a naval 
Tower, and the growing inclination to pay 
deference to the public opinion of Europe, 
should sufhee to prevent 
^ any momentary panic from 
driving two greit nations 
ip oma IS ^ struggle which \v» aid 

injure l.)oth and could benefit neither. But 
it would be vain to deny that such an 
atmosphere of mutual suspicion as now 
exists under the fostering care of a solid 
portion of the Tress of l)0th countries is 
eminently adapted for the cultivation of 
the microlje of international rabies. 

Here, however, we have a very notable 
illust ration of the invaluable services which 
may ! e rendered to the state by the crown, 
in llie unique position which it hedds to-day. 
A x'isit to the German Emperor by the 
consummate diplomatist who occupies the 
Briti>h throne has had an immediately 
pacificatory effect, whicli goes far to con- 
linn th(' conviction that Anglo-Gcrmaii 
antagonisms are in no sense fundamental, 
but are the outcome of misunderstandings, 
which may be eradicated by the persistemt 
application of commonsense. 

Within its own borders, the United 
Kingdom i)reseuts a singular ('omplex 
of national ilii's. The* Englishman, 
the Irishman, the Scot, and the Welsh¬ 
man, are each of them emphatic in 
asserting their distinct nationality, though 
the Englishman is somewhat apt to over¬ 
look the claim on the part of the other 
three when they are acting in conjunc¬ 
tion with him, and credits their vices 
to themselves, and their virtues to their 
English connection. Except in the case of 
Wales, the distinction is historical rather 
than racial, for the Irish Kelt is not more 
emj)hatica]ly Irish than aie the descen- 
, dants of Norman, English, or 
n am s Scottish settlers ; and the Scot 
Oompiea Lowlands is as much - 


Nationalities 


Sassenac'-h to the Highlander 
as the Englishman. England, wealthier, 
more fertile, more populous, if not larger 
in actual area than the other three put 
together, has been the “ iircdominant 
partner ” ever since partnership of any 
kind existed ; but a difference in her 
historic relations with the three remains 
apparent at the present day. Scotland, 
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an independent state for centuries, 
which successfully defeated repeated 
attempts to sul)due her, voluntarily 
joined England to form the single state of 
Great Britain, in 1707, under guarantees 
that her national institutions should not he 


altered. She has so far, at least, remained 
in the position of managing her own 


What Wales 

Claims 

fro*- England 


concerns that it is recognised 
as impracticable to introduce 
material modifications with¬ 
out the assent of the majority 


of her representatives in the Commons. 


Wales, treated to some extent as a 


subject pro\'inc.c from the conquest by 
Edward I. till the accession to the English 
throne of a Welshman in the person of 
Henry Tudor, in 14S5, has formed an 
integral part of hhigland since her admis¬ 
sion to full parliamentary rejiresentation 
in the reign of Henry VUE, but of recent 
years has been claiming distinctive treat¬ 
ment on the ground that her peo[)le are 
distinct from the English in race, customs, 
predile('tions, and to some extent language, 
the Welsh tongue being still in popular use. 

The Irish jiosition differs from that of the 
Scots or Welsh. Nominally subject to the 
Phiglish Crown since the reign of Henry II., 
Ireland was treated for centuries as a 


subject pro\'iiice in which English law was 
more or less enforced spasmodically, and 
English government could hardly be 
described as definitely established till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Before that time, and still more afterwards, 
large appropriations of the soil to Protestant 
English and Scottish settlers, coupled with 
the }K)litical disabilities attaching to Roman 
Catholicism—the creed of four-tifths of the 


population—ke]:)t the bulk of the people in 
constant hostility to the Government; 
which was intensified by the tyrannical nse 
of their power by the Protestant oligarchy 
through the greater part of the eighteenth 
century. The Act of Union in 1800 
theoretically jfiaced Ireland on an equal 
footing with England and .Scot- 
re an^ s United Kingdom, 

. but the maintenance of the 

me union disabilities for another 


quarter of a century intensified the hostility 
between the Catholic peasantry and the 
Protestant landlord class. Hence English 
and Irish agree in recognising the necessity 
of distinctive treatment for Ireland, but 
from fundamentally different points of view. 
For the securing of justice as between 
landlord and tenant the economic conditions 
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would make the establishment of the English 
land-tenure a quite futile course. What is 
justice from the tenant’s point of view, is 
robbery from the landlord's ; and the 
solution England offers is to impose upon 
both what she considers justice, and Irish¬ 
men do not. The solution offered by the 
great majority of Irishmen is that they 
shouldsettle the matter for themselves with¬ 
out English intervention—that the “ dis¬ 
tinctive treatment” should be controlled 
by the Irish democracy, not by the English. 

The abstract justice of this claim appt^als 
the more readily to the foreign spectator, 
because under the existing conditions it 
a])pears that, unlike the position of Scot¬ 
land and Wales, the wishes of the Irish 


democracy—that is. of the majority of 
their j)arliamentary representatives —arc 
apt to iniluence the judgment of the 
majority at Westminster in iinerse pro¬ 
portion to their intensity—unk'ss the Irish 
happen to hold the balance between the 
two great ])aiiiamentary parties. Tlie 
process, however, of extending largt? 
powers of self-governnu'nt to local bodies 
lias recently been applied, in the hojx* that 


The Irish 
Demand for 
Home Rule 


it may rtonove the urgency of 
demands for a se])arate It'gisla- 
ture. It may be affirmed with 
satisfaction lliat the virulence of 


popular Irish hostility to the Government 
lias greatly abated, though the same can 
l^robably not be said of the persistence of 
the demand for Home Rule ; just astlie per¬ 
sonal hostility between English and Irish 
Members of Parliament has disapi)t‘ared. 

In any case, it seems certain that the 
increasing congestion of work in tlu; 
Imperial Ikirliainent will make it more and 
more necessary Jor parts of that work to 
be delegated to local bodies, and it is not 
improbable that a solution of this difficulty 
will ultimately be found in the recognition 
of Nationalist—not Se])aratisl—as])irat ions 
by the establishment of Nationalist legisla¬ 
tures with limited powers, insubordination 
to the Imperial Parliament. The practical 
difficulties of evolving such a scheme are, 
however, so great that there is no present 
prospect of such a cliange being introduced. 

The ]'>olitical party in the Imperial 
Parliament, which, under the leadershij) 
of Mr. Gladstone, committed itself to 
approval of the abstract princi])le of 
Elome Rule for Ireland, is retarded from 
taking active steps towards its realisation 
by the consciousness that such plans as 
have hitherto been formulated might create 
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fresh causes of friction no loss serions than ev'on the king in Parliament ran alter the 
those they were designed to remove; course of the succession, Th(“ const itiitional 
wliilc the demand for “Home Rule all struggles have been fought round the 
round “ has not hitherto been expressed questi<m how far the Crown can act in- 
])y any ])ortion of the electorate. The (lej)endently of Parliament, by jaa-rogative, 
conce])tion of the empire as a congeri(‘s of and sometimes how far Parliament can act 
self-governing states, associated into h^der- indep(‘ndently of the Crown, 
at(*d grou])s ac('ordiiig to their geogra])hical The king in I^arliauK'Ut—the Crown and 
])osition, having as their apex th(‘two Houses of Parliament—aretheulti- 
.*.*'* * or formal bond of union the mate authority. P'or the sake of brevity we 
the^Fu^urr Imperial Parlia- shall use the term “ Parliament “ for tliis 

ment, in which all shall be com])lete body, speaking of the Crown and 
r(“])reS(Mited -this conce])tion has not yet th(‘Houses when its comiK)nent jJarts are 
])assed from the theorists to th(‘ practical n^ferred to distinctively. The Houses would 
[)olitieians. If e^’er it floc'S Sfj. it may be be fully desciibed as the House of Peers 
assumed that the United Kingdom will Ik*, and the lh>nse of the Rejaa'sentatives of 
transformed into one of the federated tlie Commons, the latter being alterna- 
groups, like the Dominion of ('anadaor the tively sjioken of s “the R('i)n‘sentati ve 
('ommonweallh of Australia, House,” or “ the f'ommons.” While 

At the ])resenl day. however, the United Parliament is the ultimate authority, it 
Kingdom has one Parlianu'ut only; ami discharges directly only a part of the 
the Parliament of the Unift'd Kingdom sovereign functions. Moreovei, Parliament 
is also the Imperial Paiiianumt—tiiat is to itself is subjected to a certain degree ot 
sav, that in conjunction with tlu' ('rown ~ exttTiial contio'l. partly bt'caiise the mem- 
not indi'p('nd«‘ntly ot it—it is legally n'cog- Inu's of th«^ Ri'prestmtative Chamber are 
nis('(.l as tlie uhimat(^ so\'er('ign authoritx', do]>endenl on ilie eleeiorati* for the con- 
uot only in tlie I’nited Kingdom, but tiniiity of tlieii* nuunberskij), ]>artly from 
throiigliout tli('eni)>iix‘. ^^’hatsoevt‘risdont* . tin' inlluenrc of a jniblic 

or (a'dained by the authority of tlu' king re ommance which nia>' be ex¬ 
in Parliament is lawfully ilomc and is legally of Comnmns even to tlu‘ (b-etorate. 

binding in e\a‘ry i>orlion of the cm])ire Thus,memluM-swillla-silateto 

to which the onlimiuce apjdies. Py this take in the Hous<* a line whicli will emlanger 
autlioi’it \' e\'er>’ colony or (hguMidency of tlu'irse.atsat agameral election, and a stc'ady. 
the em])irc‘ has received its ju'cstmt con- demand for tlu'lranchis(‘l>y a solid body of 
stitulion. and might lawfully be deprived ju'r.sonstcxcdmk'd from tlie eii'Ctorateis tok'r- 
ol it, just as by i]u‘ saim* authority ablycertaintolH'UK't il it.s(‘\'isti'nceisreally 
murder might be legalised and jdaying indubitable. Of the tlirct* jiowi'i's which, 
bridge be eji'N’ated into a ('aj)ital offence. united. maki‘up Ikirliament. tin* Commons’ 
Its own coinmonseiise and the moral House is theoreticall} prc'dominaiiL. 
sense of the community-set a iM'actical limit The electorate has for half a century 
to its powers; c(unmonsense forbids it to bt'cn constructed on a dtanocratie basis, 
exercise those' junvers in a manner 0]q)osed Th<' House of ('oinmons exiue.sses the will 
to the s])iiil of the constitution—it will be of the ek'ctorate. The Peers and the Crown 
in no hurry to rejicat the blunder which must yield to the emi)hatically ex])ressed 
gave birth to the I’nited States of America ; will of the Commons, as also must the 
but the law se'ts no limit and recognises Executive which is responsible to Pailia- 
uone. Such autluadly has always in Eng- ment though not directly conducted by it. 

. . . land been recognised as residing That is the theory which locates the effec- 

ofK°”^ j in the Crown and the National five sovereignty of the Unitcxl Kingdom 
Parliament ^ wht'ther that Council with the di inc^cracy ; a theory which does 

was the Saxon Witau, the not altogether corres)>ond witli the facts. 
Magnum Concilium of the Noimaus and In theory, again, the Ih'itish Constitu- 
carly Plantagc iiets, or the Parliament in tion has these two leading charac teristics : 
which the Commons apjX'ared by their it clistriluites political ]^o\vc^r between 
rc‘])resontatives. Tlic' authority of king the Crown, the aristocracy, and the 
mid C()uiu'il actijig togetlier has lu'ver bec'ii ])eo])le ; and it separates tlie cxi'icise of 
in dispute e.xcept by cloclrinairc'maintaimrs the three functions of sovereignty, the 
of the divine and inalienable right ot Ic'gislative, the administrative, and the 
successon to the throne, wdio deny that judicial; while the necessary unity is 
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THE 


a IVI !h<* 


sccmvd 1 . t'liabliiifi tlu- j><;o]»Ir 
i-iin to (loTuitiato tlu: ( rown 
liristoa-ary, aucJ tlic lo^MslatuP' to (lurmuatv 
tht; Exmitivc; .iivl the Jii'liiiary. iIm! 
]K‘Oi)le, iL nni^t i)«- ohsi rvrd, iiiraiis in 
any cast: only that ])nrii()n, lar;4«‘ <m‘ 
small, of th<‘ w'hoh' ((unniunity 
C()m|>^>s(’s tlif t l('( toraU*. 

'rherelati\( J*ohtical wviL^ht fd tin-brown, 
tlu^ aii^toerary, and llu- 1 k‘0]>1i*, ha-^ vari- d 
very ^ivally ; with a f:,a-u<'ral tciid.-uf y to 
reduce first the]trel‘onderaii(a*r)f tlad n)wn, 
whicli the Nf)rinaiis established, tiieii llie. 
])ri'])onderaurc of the aristocracy, and tla'ii 
to ac(|uire a tireponderance for tlic Com¬ 
mons. It maybe said that tort\vo]nmdn‘(l 
ycLirs tlu^ Crown has exercised not control. 
Init only influence, yn'ah'ror less accordin.i^ 
to the monarch’s ])i'rson:ilily. Tiie actual 
control vanished when a (ierman kin,i^ 
of Great Ibitain found that his j)()sition 
depended on the good will of a l>arty over 
whose discussions his linguisticdcdiciciicics 
made it im])ossible for him to ]‘reside. The 
])re])onderanc(^ remained with tin; aris- 
to('rac.y, because a large proportion of .s('ats 
ill the rej)reseiitative chamber was virtually 
„ , - in the gift of peers, although 

Rei.t.oBsof Commons 

e wo o«s«s nioro Wright than 

of Parliament .1 ir r t i t'i • 

the House ot Lords, lliis 

asceiidaucy of the aristcx'racy disaj)peared 
with the Ki-form Act of 1S32, whic h created 
a IU‘W antagonism lu-twec'ii tht‘ Houses 
whic'h has continually heiui intensified with 
the democratising ol the ('ominous. 

Tlie character, howevci*. of both Houses 
has lieen so matnialiy modifu'd since tliat 
date that our conceptions of the character 
of Parliament—largely derived from Burkin 
—recpiire readjustment. - ]^A]X)rieuts of 
the constitution, so recent even as Walter 
Bagehot, NN'rote before the democratic 
lorces calk'd into jday ])y the second 
l^eform Act liad had time to show how 
IIk'V would o])eratc. Ihitil then the weight 
of the electorate had still been controlkal 
In^ the ])ro])erticd classes, and though the 
Jicers had lost their jiocket lioroughs, a 
large minority among them was still in 
accord witli tlu^ advanced j^arty in the 
House’ of Commons. Ihit that Reform Act, 
that “ lea]) in the dark,” has made that 
advanced ])arty much more advanced than 
it was before, since the electorate is no 
longer dominated by the i)ropertied classes; 
a fraction only of the ])eers is in sym})athy 
with it, since its ])rinci])les involve con¬ 
siderable modilications in the theory of 
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h- in tlic' long ].roiHT!y and wLen the advanced party 


which merit 


ha> a inaj^Mity in tlie Gjinnioris. it \m tci 
reckon on the consKtent antagonism of 
the great inajoritv oj jxcs to no j.TC'jcct»>. 

At the saiiar finir. tho i/oiis./ 0/ 
moils has lo>t iB' bo/j/Ic/voim- //] P^rlia- 
fhat ]n>-ji()jit}(run('t: uv/s u'oyr 
lioiii the ( Io\\n m \ jjtue (){ j]j(.' jjfjwcr of 
TTie Power P'"J’ic it :i\iiir(.‘ij af; 
oflhe House J'"iK as it 

of Lords 


tl 

agaiii>t ill 

was i)ractically ])ossd)kt to 
bring ])n'ssuR‘. on the Crown for 
the creation of a suriicieiit number of ])eers 
to con\-(’rt a ]^arty minority into a ])arty 
majority. The mere threat to do so was 
cth'ctive when the jieers were a sufliciently 
patrician body to feel that their social, 
I'ven more than th(*ir political, character 
would be lost by tlui creation of forty 
new pc.’crs. The creation of forty peers 
wouhl hardly affect the character of the 
House to-day-neither would it affect the 
])arty majority. To swam]) the majority 
would involve swnm])ing the House, and 
would make the constiiulion of the Second 
Clianil)er an absurdity. Hence, that 
method of compulsion could only be 
a])i)lied by a party (.U’td'mined either to 
abolish the second chamber or to construct 
it (ic- novo on a basis already sjiecified and 
a(:cei)ted. On the other hand, the. still older 
nv'thod by which the House of Commons 
enforced its will—the refusal of .sui)|)lies— 
was efticaeioiis only when the Commons 
were in ojiposition to the administration. 

The effect is that the House of Lords can 
refuse to pass any measures distasteful to 
it, however emphatically endorsed by the 
Commons, until it feels that its refusal will 
ensure the decisive support of the electorate 
to a speciiic measure for its abolition or 
reconstnictiou. Whereas it cein always 
count on the existence of a very strong 
predisposition, in the electorate, in favour 
of a Second Chamber of some sort, a con¬ 
servative i)refer(mce for the maintenance 
therein at least of an aristrocratic or 
_ ., hereditai'N’ element, and a dis- 

of (he House division of opinion 

of Peers (tmong reconstnictors as to a 
practicable basis of reconstruc¬ 
tion. Human ingenuity would never have 
deliberately devised such a second cliambcr 
as the House of Peers ; but it has the 
(mormons advantage, of being a natural 
growth, not deliberately devised at all ; 
and to dispossess it would be an ex])eri- 
ment in constitution-making from which 
the political genius of the i)cople of the 
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United Kin^^dom lias an intc'nso aversion. 
Thus, the constitutional position which 
the United Kingdom has reached to-day 
would seem to bc' this: The House of Com¬ 
mons—as wo shall presently se(‘—has a 
control over administration, and the ]ieers, 
as a House, have none. The peers cannot 
carry legislation against the Commons; but 

The Peers > can sot Iho losi..lative 

. u , clesiros of tho Commons at 

Check on Hnsty 1^, 

Leg.slnt.on 

torate to an overwhidming deti'rmination 
to be rid of them at an\’ jnice. They fulfil 
the theoretnal func'lion of a Second 
Chaml>er as a ('heck on hasty legislation, 
blit onl}^ when the legislation is democratic, 
not when it is nvictioiiary. Whether, and 
when, tlie di'inocracy will discover a satis¬ 
factory solution of the proldem thus ]>re- 
sented is becoming a S(unewhat acute 
question ; Init it can only be said that no 
solution hitherto ])ro]iouiided has com¬ 
manded anything more than the doubtful 
acquiesccnc(‘of any large body of reformers. 

Ill th(‘ legislative cajiacity of Parliament 
wliicJi we have had under consideration, 
the third elenu^nt, the Crown, has ceased 
to hav'i; mon; than a formal im])(^rtancc. 
The t(‘clmi('al right of veto remains in the 
background, but no on<‘- imagines that it 
will ever be exercised, unless conceivably 
in the case of some llagi'aut violation of 
constitutional practice by the Houses—^in 
itself a sufficicMitly imjirobablc event. 

We come now to the ndations between 
Parliament, tlu^ Judiciary, and the Rxeeu- 
fivo. The Judiciary lu'cd not detain us 
long. The judges became independent two 
hundred years ago. A general guarantee of 
fitness is jirovided liy the fact that they an; 
removable on an address to the Crown by 
both Houses, but thidr iiidepimdencc is 
secured by the corresjioiiding fact that it 
is only on such an address that they are 
removable. Their a]q)ointment rests 
nominally with the Crown, actually with 
the Crown’s legal advisers, and 


How Judges 
are 

Appointed 


security against grossly ])artisan 
aiqujiiitmeiits is assured by 
the, presumiition that such 
ajipointments would provoke retaliation. 
The real seat of the (Government of tho 
country is to be found only by examining 
the relations betwei'u the Parliament anti 
the Executive, in “ ])arty ” and “cabinet” 
government, affecting ic'gislation as well 
as administration. The whole administra¬ 
tion is controlled by officers technically 
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appointed liy tho Crown as the lu'ad, the 
Crown acting through Ministers. But the 
will of lire ])eo])le is expntssc'd thrtmgli 
Parliament. Before the “ glorious revolu¬ 
tion ” of i()88the king might, and very often 
did, choose Ministers who were antagcuustic 
to Parliament, and Parliament could giT 
rid of them only by the inocoss of im- 
jxxachnieiits, or by refusing sup])lies--a 
d(uible-edg(‘d weapon at the Ix'st of tirnt'S. 

TJie problem was to sec'ure harmony 
between Parliament and the administra¬ 
tion ; which, in cdfect, meant tlu' majority 
of the House of Commons and the admin¬ 
istration. The solution was found in the 
selection of Ministers cxelnsiva'ly from tlu‘ 
party vvhicli liad a majoiit}/ in the 
Commons ; anej the actual S('l(‘('tion was 
very soon transh'rred, on the acc cession 
of the Hanoverians, from the Ci'own to 
the chief of the domiiiaiit ])arly. The 
Crown, indeed, continued to exercise, on 
occasion, the t(‘('hnical right of dix lining 
the services of distastcdid Ministi'rs and 
of plai'ing llie si'lection in tlu; hands of 
someone who was iK)t tlu* recognised 
leader of the majority ; but in ])ractic(^ that 
_ „ technical right was gradually 

Collective ediminated. Tlie ])rin('ij)le had 


Responsibility 
of the Cabinet 


already Iku'u (‘stahlished that 
Ministers tluansidvt's were 
personally res])onsil)](; for their acts, 
and could not take shelter behind orders 
from the Crown ; and the further prin- 
ci}de was gradually estahlishiul tliat the 
wluffi* group of Minisb'is are res])()nsil)le 
for the acts of each individual MinisU'i*, a 


system ex]u‘(‘sscd liy the ])hiase “collective 
resj)()nsil)ilily of the Cabinet.” 

It became the ])ractiee that Ministers 
should be si'lect('d from iiK'nibers of one or 
other of the Hous^^^ ol Parliament, in which 
connection it is curious to note that there 
was for a long time a dislike to their a])- 
])oiiitment from among the Commons, on 
the ground that, as the king’s servants, 
tfiey would exercise a dangerous monarch¬ 
ical influence in the House. It required 
an extended experience to show that their 
menihershij) of the House increased the 
])owcr of the House itsedf instead of 
curtailing its indejX'ndcnce. 

The group of the priucijial Ministers 
selected by the chief formed the confi¬ 
dential committee, which came to be 
known as the Cabinet, meeting in secret 
conclave to decide the course of the policy 
which is to be adojitcd and the legislative 
measures which are to be submitted to 
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Parliament. There is no technical bar, it 
may bo remarked, to the initiation of 
legislation which does not emanate from 
the Cabinet, but siicli legislation has very 
little ])ros])ect of l)eing carried unless the 
Caldnet choose to adopt it as a (govern¬ 
ment measure ; so that j)ractically and 
normally the initiative lies with Ministers. 

In a sense, however, the (ontnd of 
Ministers lies with the House' of ('ommons, 
because if it is dissatish^d with their 
conduct, it can demand their resignation — 
such a demand formulated l\v the House of 
Lords would ('ither bt* ignored or met l)y 
an a])peal to the Commons for a vote of 
contidence. It has not hilheito Ih'C'II 
afiniittcd that a Ministry su])j)orted by 
tlu' re])n‘Sentative ('hamber can be dis- 
niiss('d by th(* ]U‘ers : but it could not 
ventuH' to defy an adverst' vote in the 
("ominous, sinct*, inter alia. Ministers are 
human enough not to l)e anxious to retain 
oflict' if they are dejirived of salarii's. On 
the otlr'i* hand, the ('rown, though having 
the technical authority to dismiss a 
Minister or a wholt' Ministry, would not 
venture to do so without being absolutidy 
sure that its action would be 
(Midorsed by an early apj)eal to 

(Ir. cicctorau.. In .ractiev, 
Resigns ^ j 

therelore, it is to the (.ominous 

that Ministers are R'sjionsildix and the 
('oinmons haye the jiower of dismissal. I'j) 
to a certain ])oiiit it is tlu* ('ommons, also, 
that have the])owcruf appointment. An 
adverse vote in tlu* ('ommons on a funda¬ 
mental (piestion will comiiel Ministers 
eitlK'r to resign or to advise a dissolution. 

In the former case the retiring cliief 
recommends the Crown to " send for ” 
the ofhc'ial leader of the (dpjiosition, 
who holds that position by the choii'c of 
his jiarty, which now is presumably — 
on the hyjiothesis that the House is com- 
jiosed of two ])arties—in a majority, or can 
command at least the piovisional sujijxirt 
of a majority. In the second case, the 
Ministry remains in office till it meets 
with an adverse vote in the new Parlia¬ 
ment, wlu'n it will resign, and a new 
Ministry will be formed by the leader 
of the 0 })])osition. In either case the 
Minister who constructs the Cabinet is the 
man whom tlu* party which commands a 
majority has chosen as its leader. If he 
does not command a majority, he will 
accept office only with a view to an early 
dissolution. The Minister will construct 
his ("abinet, and sMect his colleagues, in 
I U 


general accr^rd with the wishes of his 
])arty; and so far it is true that the 
Ministry or Calun-'t, the executive body, 
is appointed by th.' House of Commons — 
meaning thereby tlie' political ])arty which 
commands a mrijority in that Hou.se. Yet 
the real control of the House over the 
administration is limited. The system 
TK workal)le only on the basis of 

of Lrty *” Kovi niniciit, the hypo- 

^ ^ thesis that there are two 

mam ])aiiKs.to on(M)r other of 
which all minor grou])S will attach them¬ 
selves with some consistency. It is pos¬ 
sible undt'i' th(' system for a Ministry to 
carry a series of UK'asiires, no one' of which 
lias tlie actual ajijiroval of an actual 
majority of members. If one of those 
measures is defeated, the Ministry will 
ri'sign, and the ()]^i)ositioii will assume 
tlie governnK'iit. A groiij) of members 
who dislike om* measure but are bent on 
a second, will gi\’e their snj'iitort to the 
first rather than have the second shelved 
by the resignation of the C'abiiuT. Another 
grou}) will re\’(M'se the jnocess ; and the 
iiov('rnment will succi'ssfnlly carry both 
measures, though t'ach would have lieen lost 
if tlie reluctant su])])()rters of the* (iovern- 
ment had given their votes exi'hisively on 
the merits of the particular measure. 

What is true of tht' House of ('ommons 
is still more true of the electorate. The 
electorate chooses its jiarty. not its specific 
measures. The prosj^ect of Tariff Reform 
or of Local ()j>tion. of Land l^i'form or of 
an Education Mill, mav decide which parly 
shall ju't'doininate in Parliament ; but the 
electorate does not endorse beforehand all 
the measuri's which that ])arty may see fit 
to Jidopt before another (ieneral Idection. 
Did -rent projects mav be the decisive 
factors in the choice of different constitii- 
enries which unite to bring the saint* jiarty 
into power ; and it is possible that neither 
project has the direct approval of a majority 
of constituencies, or of a majority of mem- 

Decisive may yet both lie |)art of 

„ the avowed programme of the 

r ac!ors at victorious 

Elections -n 

party will support in passing 

both. It may be noted in ]iassing that the 
resignation of the ("abinet docs not 
necessarily involve the formation of a 
Ministry from the Opposition. If it is the 
outcome of dissensions within the Cabinet, 
the leader of the revolt, or someone in 
sympathy with the revolt, may be given 
the opportunity of reconstructing the 
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Government. Hut the fundamental fact is 
that the House of Commons will not 
formally attack Government measures or 
administration merely because it dis- 
apjn'oves in particulars, so long as it sees 
in the defeat of Ministers the prospect only 
of an alternative (iovernmcnt, of whicli 


it disapproves more strongly in general. 


How the 
Party System 
Works 


Hence we arrive, not at 
the juedomiiiance of the 
House of Commons as a 
whole, nor exactly at a ju'e- 


dominance of the Cabinet, but at a balance 


between the Cabinet and the. majority 
of the ]jarty from which it is drawn. 
Unless some .such vital (question arises 
as Home Rule or Tariff Reform, the 


minorities of the ]Kirty will support the 
majority, and the majority will support 
the ('abinct. Tlu‘ ('abinet can go its own 
way so long as tli(^ threat of resignation 
will keep its majority solid ; but the 
Cabinet cannot defy a majority which is 
ready to demand its resignation if it does 
so. Hut beyond the House of Commons 
tliere is the House of Lords, which can 


render the legislation- though not the 
administration—nugatory so long as it 
does not endanger its own existence by so 
doing. Th(‘ i)eers have bc'cn not infre¬ 
quently threatened, Init threatened men 
live long. It cannot well bo maintained in 
the circumstances as ex])oun(led that a 
supremacy can be delinitely located. 

The will of the majority of the House 
of Commons is not necc'ssarily, at least in 
particulars, that of the electorate. The 
vote of the majority docs not necessarily 
express the wish even of that majority. 
The Cabinet is powerless unless it can 
command that vote, and the vote itself 


may be rendered nugatory by the peers. 
It may be seen that the system is 
decidedly remote from any logical ideal, 
and this will be further emjdiasised by two 
considerations. The first of these is the 


structure of the Cabinet, which conducts 


V administration. The logician 
• would s('t an expert at the head 

Cr.mets <:l -cb Department of state ; 

the system provides in each a 
board of expert advisers, but sets at the 
head someone who, as often as not, is 
entirely without ex])erience in the work 
of that department. We may have a 
bookseller at the Admiralty, a meta¬ 
physician at the War Office, a war- 
correspondent at the Board of Trade, a 
country gentleman in charge of Finance, 
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and an untravellod attorney in charge of 
India or the Colonies. Experience teaches 
that the practice has very high merits, 
but it is supremely paradoxical. 

The second point is that the whole 
system rests on the theory that one or 
other of two ])arties can always com¬ 
mand a majority in the Commons. Yet 
there is nothing in the nature of things to 
ensure that this shall always be the case ; 
on the contrary, a third party has been in 
existence for many years, and once at least 
neither of the two great jiarties could have 
conducted the Ciovernment while the thii'd 
party refused its sujiport. A fourth party 
has already come detiiiitely into (wisttMice ; 
it can no longer be regardtHl as in any way 
certain that one jiarty 'vdl be able to 
command a majority of the House. 

It will be necessary for two, or ])ossibly 
for three of the parties to come to 
terms of alliance, and the jirogramme, 
or j)art of the ])rogi-amme. of a small 
minority may be forced on ]\Iinistei> as 
the condition on which theii' own par¬ 
ticular programme can be earned through. 
Our point is that demof'ratjsation seems 
. , to tt'iid of itsc'lf to the miilti- 
riiajn s ])licalion of ])artii‘s, and the 
**' multiplication of jiarties tends 
the suture legislative' deadlock 

and extreme instaljility of administration. 
And it appears at thei)reseni iiKMiieiit by 
no means iinjirobable that the* group of 
questions hen* indicated may be* rendered 
additionally complicated at an ('arly date 
by the a])])earance of the wonu'ii’s franchise 
in the sphere* eif practical ])(ditie s. 

Nevertheless, we may take heart of 
grace. Our i)e)litical ceinstitutiein has 
always and e'C^e'rywhere ])re‘Sented an 
abundance of paradoxe'S anel incefiisisten- 
cies, which ought by rule to have* prevented 
jirogiTss by locking the machinery ; yet 
the machinery lias never been brought to 
a standstill, nor have the works been kept 
going by destroying the old machinery to 
replace it with a brand-new article. It 
has always been found jieissible te) aela]:)t 
the old machinery to the new \vork it had 
to do ; and we may confidently expect 
theit the process of adaptation wall con¬ 
tinue, the machinery will still work with¬ 
out revolutionary reconstruction, and the 
population of these islands will not cease 
yet awhile to hold a foremost place among 
the free nations of the world, of which 
nations not a few will be our brothers of 
the British Empire. A. D. Innes 




The Prime Minister, Mr H. H. Asquith, introducing the Home Rule Bill in the Session of litl i. 


LATER EVENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


'T'JIM pri'ttdin^ cliaptcr lias explained 
^ the nietliods ol tlic British 

Ini])ciial Parliainent ; here we may rif^litly 
sketeh 11K' a])plieati()n ol those methods to 
certain probleins in recent yT'^rs. The 
relations ol the House of Commons and 
the House ot Lords had long been unsatis¬ 
factory wIkmi a Lilieral Government was in 
])ower, for the simple reason that while 
the Lords invariably passed any Govern¬ 
ment Bill when Conservatives held office, it 


was their common practice t(^ reject, or 
revise drastically, important Bills sent up 
by a Liberal Ministry. It was in ^Min 
that Liberal peers were crc'ated in large 
numbers from i8.>) to 1909 by every 
Tdberal Prime Minister—with l)ut few 
exceptions the receipt of a peeragi' sent the 
recipient over to the Conservatives. In 
1909 a crisis was reached when the House 
of l.ords rejected the Pinance Bill, which 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the 
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General 

Election 

1910 

country 

(.TClKM'al 


Exchequer, liad seen safely throuj^h the 
Comnions. Now all questions of national 
finance were horn of old in Enp^land the 
sjrecial prov ince of I lie House of ('oimnons, 
and to adinil tlie ri^hl of Hie Lords to 
interft'ii' in any wav with hnancial m(‘a- 
siires s(‘eined to tlu' Liberals a dangerous 
precedent, d'he II<)US(‘ ol Lords rejeett'd 
the Einanc'i' Hill on tlu‘ground 
oi it^ rev'olutionary character— 
on Xovt'inber joth, iqoq, and 
Mr. Asquith ap]K‘aled to the 
early in Januarv, iqio. at a 
El(*ction. riu' result of this 
elei'tion brought the Idbiaals back—-with 
tlaar allies th(‘ Irisli Nationalists and the 
J.abonr jiaity- with a maiorit^• of 124 
ov't'r the Conservatives; the main issues 
ol the election having liceai the Lords’ 
veb.) oV(‘r House ol Commons HilL and 
Mr. ]Jo\d (h'orge's J'ndget ; while th(‘ 
Conseavatives had ])iit forward rarifl 
Reform as a counter jirogrammea In 
April Mr. .'\>quith brought in his Parlia- 
intMit Hill ior the restriction of th(‘ veto of 
the Houst* of l.ords. ]^y this bill the* 
House' of T.ords was disabled Irom le'- 
jecting or amending any hnancial measure 
sent up Irom the Commons, and it lurtlu'r 
declared that any Hill Hial had pass(*d the' 
-House of t'ommons in tliree siu'cessive 
Sessions, and had Ix'en sent nptothe Lords 
at h'ast one month Ix'lore the end ol (*ach 
Session, having bt'cn rejectc'd by the Lords 
in each o) these' Sessions, should bt'come' 
law without the ce.insent of the House* of 
I.ords on the Roval Assent being dee lared, 
“ provided that at K-ast two years shall 
have ekqisc'd between the date of tlu* first 
iiitrodiK'lion ot the Hill in the House of 
Commons and the dale (ju wiiich it ])asses 
the llousi* ot Commons for tlu' third time.” 
The Hill also limited tlu' duration of Parlia¬ 
ment to five vears. The death of King 
Edward VIL, in May, 1910, and the 
accession of (ii'orge V., had a tnoderating 
inliueiKa* on the dispute, ior the leaders on 
both sides werc^ averse from in¬ 
volving the new King in a grave 
constitutional controversy be¬ 
fore he was fairly settled on the 
throne. Conferences took place between 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Idoyd (ieorge, Mr. IHirrell, 
and Lord ('rewe representing the Liberals, 
and Mr. A. Chamberlain, Mr, Balfour, Lorcl 
Cawdor, and J.ord Lansdowne representing 
the Conservatives, in the summer an(l 
autumn of 1910, with a view to arriving 
at some basis of agreement between the 
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two Houses, and on the failureof tlu’secon- 
ferences Mr. Ascjuith again appealed to the 
country at a (ieneral Election - December, 
1910 and was once more returned to 
])ower. this lime with a coalition majority 
of 122. ^fhe Harliament Hill was at once, 
in iqii, re-introduced and passed through 
the House' of Commons, aiul in August the 
Lords accepti'd il, I.ord Morley jormerly 
Mr. Jolm Morley- announcing that il the 
Hill was rejected ” his Majestv would 
assent to the creation of peers suffii'ient in 
numbers to guard against any j^ossiblr 
combination of the diflereiit parties in 
opi^osilion by which the Hill might again 
be exposed to di'leat.” 

To pri'serve the Lpper Housi' from the 
addition ol 500 nc'W Lilx'ial members, Hu* 
('onsei vatives agreed to li't the Ihll })a-.s, 
though it meant an end lo their long 
(‘Xercisi'd veto ova’r Lilieral legislation. 
The lull effei'ts of this Parliament Hill wi'ie 
not sei'U till Ma\'. 1914. when both the 
Houk' Rule (lor Iii'land) Ihll and the Welsh 
Disestablishmi'iit P>ill passed through the 
Hons(' of (.'ommons lor the third lime, and 
W('r(' sent to the Lords in th(' knowledge 
that tlu'ir rejtction by that 
Veto^ Hous(‘ could no longer delay 
V A A pussagi' into law. 'flius 

the Home Rule Hill and the Ihll 
for tlie Disi'stablishment ol the ('hurch in 
Wales, after a delav of twt'iity years from 
the tiiTK' of thi'ir lust ai'i'cptaiice by the 
H<.>us(' of Commons, wi'i’c* ('iisuri'd a place on 
th(‘ Statute ih)ok. This bill for the Disi's- 
tablishmeiit of the Church in Wales was a 
measuR' for dis])ossessing tlu* Church of 
L’ngland of its property in the NWlsh 
speaking counties—wliile leaving the ai liial 
ecclesiastical buildings to their presi'iit 
occupiers and making jirovision f(.)r pri'St'iit 
incumbents- and jikuing that iiroperty 
in th(‘ hands ol thi* secular and local 
authorities. As the majoritv' of tlu* Welsh 
members of Parliament had lor over twenty 
years been advocates of this disestabli.sli- 
ment, and as tlie Nonconformists in Wales 
were a particularly active l)odv iu yiolitics, 
the Liberals, on their principle of respect¬ 
ing tlie rights of nationalities, felt obliged 
to pass such a measure. Tf there was but 
little enthusiasm for Welsh Disestablish¬ 
ment outside tlie ranks of Liberal Non¬ 
conformists, there was still less interest in 
the oppo.sition to the proi)osal, save 
amongst members ot the Church of 
England. The passing of the Home Rule 
Bill did not promise a final settlement of 
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the Jrisli (jiKstion. For in 1912 tliat 
s(‘(Tion of tile Ulster pojmlation wliiih is 
;ip^L;T('Ssiv('ly Protestant and violently hos¬ 
tile to th(' Roman ('atholieism of the 
majority of tlu' rist of Irc'laiul bef^an a 
\i^^oroiis eampaif^n af^ainst Home Rule. 
Led by Sir hldward ('arson, M.P., a dis- 
tinf;iiis!ied lawyer, the Ihhonisls 

sigiK'd a ('o\a.‘nant, of Si'ptembiT 2cS, 1912, 
that they would not i(ro/:(nise an Irish 
Parliament if it were estaldi^lied in Dublin. 
Al(hoii;^h the (Government assi-rted thev 
had tak('n ('vc'iy ])rt‘eau(ion in tin* 
draftinf; of the Honu* Rule P>ill to ensure 
])i()teetion ol a Protestant minoritv Irom 
possible hardships at th(‘ hands ol an Irish 
Parliament with a Catholie majority, and 
\\hil(‘ l)o 11 i Ml'. As([riith and Mr. John 
R(“dmond. the h'ader ol the Irish Nation¬ 
alists, exj)r('s.^('d a willin^mess to nuad the 
demands ol the Idster Unionists, Sir 
l‘'.dward ( ar^on and the co\(Mianters con¬ 
tinued thi'ir ('ampai{;n, and organised a 
large body of volunteers for the ])urp>ose ol 
resisting !)>' foiaa' of arms all attempts at 
eoeieion. in this declaration ol lorcible 
resistaiK'e they \Nere support( mI by the 
Ihiglidi ('onser^^'lti^•l*s, but the 
^ Libi'ial (Government ignored 

- ’****' lh(’ enrolling and drilling of 

Covenant „,„i| 

jc)i_|, will'll till' landing and distribution of 
a large quantity ol arms tor these voliin- 
tec'rs convini'f.'d .Mr. Asquith that thi'cove¬ 
nanters were in earnest in their determina¬ 
tion to resist the aiithorit\' of an Iri.sh 
Ikirlianieiit in Dublin. In order to avoid 
aii\' \'joleiit di.sturbanci' in Ireland and 
to ])revent the possibility of ei\'il war, Mr. 
Asquith, though he denounced the impor¬ 
tation of arms as an outrage, not only 
refrained from all ])rosei ution ol Sir 
Edward ('arson and from all attenqds to 
inlerferi' with the drilling of the Ulster 
volunti'ers, but promised that before the 
Home Rule l>ill beranie law an Amending 
Bill should be introduced for the purjurst' 
of allowing those ('ountics of Ul.ster that 
desiri'd to be exempted from the authority 
of the Irish Parliament to contract out of 
Homi' Rule. IL'sides Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment the Liberal 
(Government was restninsible for an Act 
])ass('d in 1911 si'tting up for the first 
time in Great Ihatain a system of national 
iiisuranee, and, in addition to a large 
number of other laws enacted since 1910, 
the. House of Commons passed a bill 
allowing trade unions, under certain con¬ 


ditions, to sj)end a portiem of tlicar funds 
on political ])urposes an e.xpenditure 
deemc'd illegal by certain judges a few 
years earlier. 

The (iiiestion ol Ikirliamentary votes 
for wennen, which had been discussed from 
time to time with academic interest since 
John Stuart Mill’s advocacy in 1870, 
suddenly bi'came acute shortly 
after the return of the i.iberals 
to power in iqof). Bv con- 
sideiable majorities a Womens 
Suffrage* Bill passi'd the House of ('om- 
iTions m J910, 1911, and 1912. but on each 
occasion the (Government relused to allow 
any facilities lor the iurther ])rogress of 
the measure, Mr. Asquith announcing 
that a ReJorm Bill would shortly be 
introduced by the (Government and that 
siK h a bill could be amended by a women’s 
suffrage clause. W lii'ii tlii^ Relorm Bill 
was about to be introduced, in January, 
191 P the Speakc'r stated that such an 
amendment would be out of order, and 
the Relorm Bill was droj)])ed. While, the 
gii'at body ol sujqiorters of women’s 
suffrage continued to conduct their agita¬ 
tion on strictly constitutional lines, a 
comparati\('ly small but extremely des¬ 
perate socii'ty, kn(.>wn as the Women’s 
Soiaal and lk)litical Union, led by Mrs. 
Pankhurst and her daughter. Miss Chris- 
tabel iWnkhui'st, adopted what were 
called “ militant ” tactics. These tactics 
consi>ied at first in di'putatious to Parlia¬ 
ment, which were lelusi'd admission, and 
resulted in many liundreds of w'omen 
being sent to prison. In t()ii and 1912 
window smashing, hist at (Goxernment 
offices and then at important W'est End 
shops, were carried out. In and 1914 
the attack on private pro.u'rty was I'X- 
tended, and empty mansions, racecourse 
stands, and other erections were burnt to 
the ground. 

The chit'f di.i'ncultv in the way of 
w'omen’s suffrage becoming law was the 
ojipo.sition of Mr. A.s(|uith to 
“Tki-r* proposal. Wdiile the 

_ ‘ ‘ majority of the Liberal and 

our‘ parties supported the 
claim for the 1 Parliament ary enfrauehisc- 
ment of Avomen—a claim also supported 
by many ( onservativi's. including Mr. 
Balfour - the Liberal IPrime Minister 
remained its stead last opponent, and 
the loyalty of his followers prevented 
their pressing fur legislation in the 
matter. 


The 

“Militant 

Campaign 
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FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY 


ITS EFFECT ON WORLD HISTORY 

By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G. 

THE EMPIRE IN THE MAKING AND THE 
WONDERFUL PROGRESS OF TWO CENTURIES 


DEh'OlvE coiisiilcriiig in dctnil the evolu- 
^ tion of the Ih'iti.sh hhnpin*. and llu‘ 
elE ct of that niij'-ire oil the I.hitisli i>coi>li‘ 
and on thi' world at huge, it may lie aswull 
to glaiue at the elements wliich have 
formed tlie jiresent tribes ot Ihiglish and 
Kellie-speaking people of Great. I>rilain 
and Ireland, who from the point of view 
ol the extern!, })o])nlation. wi'alth, and 
civilisation ol llunr empii'i' in Eiiro])e, 
Ameri(M, Asia ami Africa lia\’e been up to 
the pres nit the first among ruling races. 

'i'lu‘ pe‘oj)le now inhabiting the Mritisli 
Islands are, so far as iiA’estigations go 
in history, arelreologv and ])al.eontology. 
the result of many layers of luimanity. 
b; longing in thv' main to the while, 
or Cane.isian, siil)-s[ieeies, which ha\e 
inhabited IGighnul. Wales, Sctilland and 
Inland for the last hnmlred thonsand 
years or so. Man, of a Neanderthaloid 
lype, that is to sa\', a creature n'seinbling 
most, of all e.xisting races, the black 
Australians or the Ymldahs of reylon, 
])iobal)ly entered ICnglaiid when (inaxt 
Eritain, and I'ven Ireland, were eccentrie'- 
The First ‘dly sliape'd jicniiisulas attache'd 

I w \ hv isthmii.ses one to the otluT 

Inhab. ants 

of Bntftin 1 , * 1 

and hingiuin. A calvarium - 

upper part of the skull—has been exhumed 
in ^iigo, Nort '-west Ireland, and is now 
in the British Museum of Natural History, 
which offers soim‘. resiniiblance to the 
Neanderthaloid ciania found in Belgium, 
the Rhine Valley, and the Carpathians. 


Tliis early and gmieralised tyjic of 
Illimanity. which some anthropologists 
think should lie ela>sih(Ml as a sejiarate 
sjiecies of liumauiTy, was. at any rate, near 
tile basic stock ol IJoiv > sapiois before 
this last became differentiated into the 

w r Negro, Mmigol, or Caucasian 
Men of the 'V, m . x- 

p . sub-s})ecies. J he Man ol Ncan- 

^ A dcrthal, I heliex'e, bore a strong 
Stone Age t,-, th,. lower tyi-'S 

of i)lack Australians of to-daV, and tliesi' 
last offer considi'i'.'ible analogies in skull 
form and in cultine to the (‘arly 
])al.eolit!iic nuai of l->rilain. Wdiethc: 
man ('oiitinuoiiNly inhabited tin* Biiti.->h 
]).‘ninsulas during the ehaiig..'S of (dimate 
wJiicIi marked tin* Pleistocene ])eriod. with 
its glacial interludes of Polar conditions, 
is not yet clearlv (‘stablished. The recur¬ 
ring cyeles of extreme cold wliich covcrc'd 
Scotland, NiTthern Englaii'l, and the 
greater ]>art of Ireland with an ice slicet 
may have killed out the AuslraUud 
men of the Early Stone Age ; or tlu^sc 
latter may iiave gradually accustomed 
thcmseh’es to the cold and leave snrvivTd 
to more genial condition^. 

Or the Pakeolilhic pe()pk,with tlicir 
projecting brows, retreating foreheads, 
long arms and shamliliiig legs, were ]xt- 
ha])s ■- xtenninated not by climatic changes, 
but by the inrush of tlie hist dehiiitely 
white ” iK'ople of the Caucasian stock. 
Tliese, it is surmised, were more or 
less akin to the Iberian jieoplc of Medi¬ 
terranean luirope, Wt'Stcrn (and far 
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North-eastern) Asia and North Africa— 
whit(' men with dark hair and brown eyes. 
Then i)arts ol Kuroj)e, and |)erha]>s Great 
Britain, were invaded by a ronnd-headetl 
peoj)le, jirobably of Asiatic origin, who 
seem to have brought vv'ith them a greater 
number and variety of domestic animals and 
improved arts. Mongoloid tribes of short 
lieads, or long - headc‘d 
t yj)es like tlie Eskimo, may 
also have reached Great 
Britain from tlie north-c-ast 
across the ice sluH't, and have ])eJii'(ra((‘d to 
Ireland. Tht' Iberians of pnEistoric da\'s 
probably sj^oke a language allietl to modern 
Bascpie or to the Berber tongiU's of Xortli 
Africa. Some thri'C or four Ihoiisaud years 
ago our islands were conqiu'n'd and oveu- 
riin from the East by tlu' lirst Aryans- 
long-headt'd XortluMui Euro|)eans. witii red 
or blond hair and blue eyes: early Kelts, 
in fact, who graded their Aryan speech 
on to the Iberian stock, and so brought into 
existence the Keltic languages of tin* two 
very distinct modern branches - Scoto-Irish 
(Goidhelic), and Welsh (Brylhonic). 

This .amalgam of jn-ople the earlier 
tribes of which rescmble(l very much, no 
doubt, the modern Ainos of ja]>an. tin* 
Lapps of Northern JCnroi'e, the Auver- 
gnats of ('entr.al h'rance. th(‘ h'inns. and 
the modi'rn Belgians - warred, inter¬ 
married. compromised, and co-existed in 
iimumerabli' tribes under ])etty chiL'llains. 
quite outside the history ol the civilised 
Mediterranean world - though not out of 
touch with its coinmeict—until sonu* h\'e 
hundred years belore ('hrist ; when the 
coasts of Southern hhigland may have 
been reached by Bh(enician tradijig ships, 
who later In'ought back some news of 
Britain and even Ireland to theGna-k geo- 
gra])hers of Alexandta ’s day and kingclom. 

Then came the extension of the 
Roman Em])ire, the invasion of England 
by (Aesar—because the Brythonic Kelts 
made common cause with tlieir Gallo- 
^ , Belgian kinsmen — and the 

aesar 5 b(>gii]]iing of the historical 

j, . . ])eriod m Britain. Still, our 

* countries continued to receive, 

and not to export, humanity. In the 
centuries that followed the Roman Con¬ 
quest a few Irish missionaries, or Britisli 
refugees, found their way into Northern 
France, where the Bretons constituted 
the first of British colonies. But the 
islands of Great Britain, Ireland and Man 
still attracted colonists from the outer 
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world. Hordes of Germanic ])eoi)le 
occiqued England and Eastern Scotland, 
coining from Si'andina\'ia and thcM'estern 
aiul North-wi‘stern ])arts of modern G('r- 
many. Denmark and Norway b(‘tw(‘en the 
ninth and thirtc'enth cmiturii-s must havi' 
contributed cpiite two millions of immi¬ 
grants-tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, but 
also occasioiiidly tall and dark-haired 
(from Diuimark. where' an anterior 1 In'rian 
people had k'ft its traces) - to tlu' popula¬ 
tion of ICasteMii England. Eastern and 
Northern Scotland, the Isle ol Man, and 
all the coast regions ol Ire'land. 

The Norman (‘ompK'st brought in its 
train and as its ri'^ults several Ihonsaiids 
of Frc'nchmi'n —1 inge'd with Noise' bleioel. 
'riie Ert'neh kings of Ihiglauel, the' 
Plantageiiets, ])lanle'd many ('olonie's of 
I'le'inings from Be'lgiuin, or Germans 
Iroin tin' lowe'r Ivliine' ; also oceaisional 
settle'i's from Soutli-we'st Erane'e. A few 
S|)aniards e'aine' and re'inaine'd with Philip 
11 . e)l S|)ain. or wi'i e' slrande'd on llu'se 
shore's as ])risoiie'.rs during tin' wars of the 
sixlee'Uth ce'Utury. Gipsie's had crosse'd 
ove'i to Ihlgland at the' chase' of the lilte'e'lll h 
_ , e'e'iilurv and had rapidl\- pe'iu'- 

A e of traleel, se'\'e'ral lliousaiid in 
nninbe'r. to the* wileh'r jiaits of 
Maturity Anglia, the* Welsh Boide'l- 

lanel, and Lowland Se'otlaiid. contribiiting 
a ])icture‘squ(' atte'iiuate'd e'leine'iit ol the* 
Dravielian to a jiopul.'u'e' me)stly ])ink 
and white* and bloiuThaire'd. 

In the weindeilul 'I'udoi' pe'riod, the* 
sixte'cnth ce'ntiiry, the* great rae'e' nio\'e‘- 
me'iits whieh had coloniseel thc'se* islands 
ceased lor a time ; and Brilain, having 
reache'd maturity, was re'ady to se'iul 
its siqieriluous anel, aboxe* .all, its .ael- 
ve'nturous .sons^to seek lU'W home's and 
found new nations, it is true* that in 
the seventeentli and e'ighte'enth e'enturies 
there* eaime a few thoiisane.l French 
refugees from rehgie)us pe'r.seaution -in¬ 
valuable as individuals ; and tliat in 
tlie^ nine'.tee'Tith century there has been 
an immigration of Germans, of Jews 
from Eastern and Ne)rthcrn Euro])e, and 
of Italians. Tht'.se; tilie'n.s—^nieist of them 
eU'sirable, a few undesirable—though not 
reaching to the sum total of a million, 
still liave made and will make tlien'r mark 
on the future ty])e of the British pojmla- 
tion, especially in the towns. But for 
the ])ur])Oses of our survey it may be 
stated that the colonisation of Great 
Britain and Ireland ceased at the end of 
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the lift(‘('nfh century ; and that at this 
p(‘ri()d lu'i^an the vvondcrlul out])ourinij: 
()l cnerf^y vvliicli was to ('rcat(' not only 
tlic laiY^csl cnij)irc that the world lias (‘ver 
known, l)nt ])i’ol)al)]y lh(‘ hi^^^'(‘st con- 
^(M'ies of stales under the rul(‘ of one' 
monarch that tlu^ world will (‘vi'r know 
until th(‘ eoinpletc* lederation ol mankind 
under oiu' ( arlhly liead is ae('Oinj)lish(Ml. 

d'his resume of tim rac'i* ( lenients in the 
lk’ilJ->]i Islands lias Ix'i'ii iKTessary in 
order that wi' may anive at some a])|)i'e- 
ciatioTi of till* ty])e of humanity which 
lias ('onqiiered and coloni:^('(i t lu“ i^>ritish 
Kiiipiie. It is a breed i'etaimn,e: strains 
of till' Iberian, e\-en of tbe earliest ol the 
piehisloric ])e<)j)l(‘s of Xortbein Knrojie, 
1)111 IS n 'verlli(‘less an amal,e:am in whi(di 
th(' blond Aryan type ])r('dominates; the 
t\p(‘ whieh is chiellv .issociatecl at the 
jireseiil d.'iy will) the spealdny' of J.ow 
th'iman diiilecN. To this t^rou]) lAiydish 
belon,i,|S. 'riie ]/eo])le who jound(‘d Ihe 
Ill'llish f'jiipire in the days of the Tudors 
:i,ii(l Stuarts wei'i' mainly 'J\*iitoni(' and 
Scandinax'ian m desc'eiil, thon,L;h tin,y'(‘d 
with ihe Iberian in the si-unen of Devon 
and ( ornwall. The Itiitish 
('(‘Ionisers and ad\'enturei> 
of the iLfteelith, sixlei'llth. 
se\'enleenl h. and eiydlteenth 
('eiil iiries wer(' almost entirely drawn from 
Soiillieiii S'otlmul. I'liyiarid and Wales. 
Ireland diinni;' ihes(‘ (cnlniies was its(‘lf a 
■' champ d’e\ploitalion ” on the ])art of our 
I'litlih'ss aiKeslors ol tin* lari^er island, 
thouj,;h ((('(Msioirdly in tlu' seventeenth 
centiiiA’ some biindrcals ot rebellious Jrisii 
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weu; de|)orle(l to the W’est Indies. 

Ji wa-^ n<'( until the nineteenth centur\- 
that the union ol Ireland with k'n,L;land— 
howe^'er imjusth’ it was bronadit about 
threw open to tlie sons of Ireland all tin* 
ad van I ayes of the Urilish lAnjiire. .since 
tlicn. diiriny tlu; niiu'teenth and tlu' 
lir.'^t h'w \'('ars of tlie. twentieth cmitiiries, 
the Irish, ])ro])ortiona.(('ly, hav(‘ done 
nioK' ill colonisiny the danylit(‘r states of 
the eni])ir(‘ and in administering India 
and tlu' Crown colonies than the ])e()])l(‘ 
ol (ireat Britain. 

Kiiyland was tlu* first amonyst the 
arbitrary sub-national divisions of th(‘ 
now’ I'liited Kinydom to think of colonis- 
iny. This movement beyan after the 
Euro]>ean revival of leariiiny, known as 
the Renaissance. As alr(‘ady immtioned, 
howev'er, the Ihiylish were not the first 
colonisers to leave these islands ; for in 


the ])eri(Kl tliat immediately followed the 
e.\'t('nsion ol Roman civilisation in Britain, 
the Irish—who, thoiiyh they W(ie never 
actually under tlu* swav oi Roiik*, had 
l)(‘('ome, thronyh tlu* Clnirch, one of th(,‘ 
most Romanised ])eoj)les of Western 
Euro]»e—had been stirnul bv a stranye 
spirit of ad\(’Ill lire, which liist took the 

form of missionary trav(!ls in 
rc an s France and (iermanv, 

Seafaring 

Pioneers , 

Xm'se maritime discovery ; so 

that Iroin ludand ( ame oiu; of the first 
mysteii'His hints of a New W(.)rld be\ond 
the AlJailtif'. It is doubtful wlndlier 
lh(‘ .sealariiiy monks or iisliermen of 
Western Ireland ('V(‘r reaclu'd the North 
.Vmerican continent, (whu hy lollowiny 
the Noise lonle Iw the Faroes, Iceland, 
(iiceiiland and Ni'wloundland ; but it 
dues seem ]»ossil)l(‘ that the Irish may 
have sailed south-westwards past the 
cuasisol Fortuyai to t he A/oresor Mad(‘ira, 


or evmi a.-, lar to the north-west as the 
once laryer island ol Roc kail. Their 
mure than hall leyemiary ad\'enlur(‘s 
doerve nientiuii, since tlu'V b(.'Came the 
yerm that in>])ir('d the Enylish and 
W(‘lsh raidiM's ul the Flaiilayenet centuries 
with the idea of oversea discuv(‘ry. 

The Danish and Norweyiaii invaders 
of uiir islamh were colonisc'rs ot the most 
successlul type. 'J’liey W’l’n' loukiny for 
huiUi'S lievund th(‘ inclement lands of 
.Scandinavia—inclement under ancient 
cunditiuns and tlu’\' brunylil to the 
Anylo-Saxon ('i\ilis:i.tiun of Alfred much 
knuwledye of Northern yeuyra])h\. 
Thronyh llu'si'. and ihiouyh the civilised 
hVank^ of loaiu'e. Allred, the .^a.xon kiny 
ol Southern Ihiyl.Lnd, was linked up 
(Rome he!]>iny) with the l>yze.ntine Em- 
])ire ; and theu' is an a' tual tradition of 


Allred hu.viny d(’s])at('lied. in 8^’ y Siyludm 
of Sherborne as a jiilyiim, \’ia Rome, to 
the shrine of St. Thomas, in “ India.” 
Thouyh Siyludm may have yot no further 
than tlu' Nestoriar, churches 
ng an s J\I('So])otamia, still even a 

journey to India was quite 
WI cnice days before the 

Si'ljuk and Ottoman Turks had rais(‘d 
barriers of fanaticism between Christian 
Euro])e and Mohammedan Asia. 

Commerce brouyht the Enyland of the 
Plaiitayenets into touch with \'enice— 
Venice which had already revealed to 
the world, thnniyh such tra\a'llers as 
Marco Poh^, the existence of Asiatic 
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kingdoms, islands and peninsulas as far 
as China, Siiinalra and Java. Venetian 
maritime ex]d()rers tnrm'd their attention 
to the diseover\’ of Tltima Thnl(\ ])ossil)ly 
as the result of some news lia\'ing reaeliial 
V'enice of the Norwegian settlinuents in 
lands across the Northern Atlantic, also 
because ol tht' im])ortajit hsh(‘ri(\s in tli(‘ 
_ . . far North-west. In Plantagt‘iu‘l 


Beginnings 


times, howevtM', the Hritish lust 


for eoiKJiiest and colonisation 

Adventure 

to conquer and settle' Scotland. Ireland. 
Northern and Western France, d'he idea 
of marih'nu' ad\'entiire did not dawn on 
the luiglish ])eople till aftei' the Wars of 
tlu^ Roses and the establishm('nt of the' 
Tudor d\’nast\'; in fact, until tlu' very end 
ol tht- tifteenth ci'utury. Even thc'n the' 
mass of the people' the)ught of ne) such 
thing. The' im})ulse was first given by 
the* iai-sighte'd though stingy me)narch, 
Henry \’I 1 ., the father-in-law e)f an 
Aragonese })rin('e‘ss, lhre)ugh w]ie)se lela- 
tions he hael hearel of the' ee)ne|iK'st anel 
settlement etf the' Canary Hlaiiels anel 
Madeira, anel of S])anish. Pe)i tugne'Se'. 
Majorcan aiiel (ie*noeise adve'ntnies ale)ng 
the; West Ce)ast e)f Africa. 

T'o the Court of Hemry \'H. came' an 
advenlure)us but disa])pe)inte‘d Vene'tian 
mariner, John ('abot. wIk’sc famous 
son, Se'bastiau. was probaldy be)rn at 
Hriste)!. In the minds e)f this ami e)thi'r 
VTiiefian navigale)rs may ha\’e linge-re'el the 
semi-k'genelar\’ voyage's e)f Nice)la anel 
Antoiiiej Ze-no in the fourteenth e*ent iry— 
perlia])-^ founded ejii Norse* traditie)ns— 
whicli led thi'in to habitai)le‘ lands on the 
other siele of the* XortJi .Atlantie* te) the* 
Vineland (Rhode Island), wlrae* gri'W wild 
graipes in profusion. Ih'iirv Tuele)r e'om- 
mitte'el himself as grudgingly te) m<iritime 
elise'overy as elid the father-in-law o{ hisse)n. 
Ferdinand of Aragon. John and Se*bastian 
Cabot, he)wever, led Pritish (uvws te) the 
discovery of Newfe)undlanel and e)ther 

Th E I P‘hnts of North Arne-rica, with 
e ary Put 

Voyage, of Englishmen (.1 Devon 

overy Cornwall, of l.on.lon, 

Bristol, Pembroke', (airdiff, Swansea, 
Poole, Southam])ton, Tilbury. T.owe'stoft, 
and Yarmouth l)uilt better anel biggv-r 
shijis in imitatie)n of, or uneler the teach¬ 
ing of, the Norman French—who, in all 
pr(.)bai)ility, had saile*el to West Africa as 
early as the middle of th.e fourteen th cen¬ 
tury—the Dutch, Venetians, (Genoese, and 


Spaniards; and when, disdaining further 
foreign pilotage, they started forth in their 
own bottoms, giiidei.l by their e)wn naviga¬ 
tors anel tinanei'el by the-ir e)wn ea])italists, 
they diel not lor the moment turn their 
atte'utie)!! te) America, but de've)ted them¬ 
selves e'ageiiy te) the We'st African trade. 

As 1 ha\’e I'elate'el in othe-r elia|)lers, 
it was tlu; hfiiging for ])' ])]> r, llu' eh'sire 
to make me)ney by eariying slave's, and 
hnally the thirst le)r gold, tiiat dre'W the 
British te) We'st Africa during tlu' re'igus ejf 
Eebvarel, Mary, and Fli/abi*th. At lirst 
the' British adwiiturers hire'el tlu'tnse'lves 
as mariiu'is to tlu* Portuguese', and so 
fe)und e)iit their w'a\' te) the' (iiiinea ce)ast. 
Later, tlu'v we)nld e*iigage' a Portugiie-si' 
as e'aplaiii or su})t're*arg(). Put by the' 
year 1554 weie sulheieiilly siire* e)f 

themselves te) unelerlake' an all-P>ritish 
venture te) We'st Atrie-a uiidi'i llu* efuu- 
niaiid e)f ('aptain Jedin Fe)k. willi wlie)m 
tra\'e'lli*(l Sir (ieoige Barn and Sii' Je)lm 
Ve)rk. Tlu* Iwe) slii|»s iindc'i ('aptaiii Le)k's 
ee>mmaiul visile'd tlu* coasl i)f Idburia anel 
reached the (lold f'oast in 1353. In 15^5 
and I5bM. Oue'e'li l*■lizabulll issued twe) 
n in, • ]):itents. e)r monopolies. fe)r 
HoyilP.tron I,,,,,,. At lam iv . ,.asl 

r I- 1 . ' 1 ' j ul Africa, d'lu* e ar]i(.*r dealt 

En*l.,hTr»de Mon,.T.,; ,1,.. s.ron.l 

with the* re*gion betwi*e'U tiu' Senegal aiul 
the (ia’.nbia. A third e harte*!', or patent. 
issued in e*o\’e'red th'* fbiiiu*a e;oasl 

betwe'cn llu* River Nuiu-.>; and, apj)re)\i- 
niale-ly, the Slu*rbro distriel. 

The* iraiispor atieui e)f iu*gro siaxe-s 
fre)m \\e*st Afiie'a te> the We'St Inilie‘s 
anel Spanish Anu'rii a lirst mule'rtak(.*n 
hy ('ajitaiii (afte'iuards Sir Joliii) 
liawkiiis in T5bj initiale'd the British 
iiile) the* w'e)n(lcrs, tlu* wealth, uiid the* 
attraclis’eness e)f llu'se lanels of the (hilf 
e)f Mexico anel tlu* C.aril)bean Se a. 

The)ugh tlie'v ne'ver le)st tlu*ir gri]) on, e)r 
tlu'ir interest in, the* Wt'st Alriean coast, 
the' natie)nal e'lite'iprise (>1 lingland eluring 
the' last third of tlu* si.xte’e'iith ('e*ntiiry anel 
the* huiieired years tJiat followed was mainly 
elire'cle;d to the Nc*w^ We)rld. Whilst Lliza- 
be'.th w'as on the; Uirenie they snatched at 
many an ise>lated city, here anel there at a 
])re)me»nte)ry or an islet. But Ihongh they 
]>e)ssess*.'el iuconce'ivabk; daring anel ce)nr- 
age, they had ne)t the means e)r the* national 
fe)rce W'itli w'hich to hold on to their con¬ 
quests. Llizabetli, l)eforc the unsuece’ssful 
attack of the Armada, fe'ared to take any 
direct gov(;rnment action for the founding 




THE ACQUISITION OF NEWFOUNDLAND BY SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT, IN 1.8:1 
In 1578, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a soldier and naviRator, received from Queen Elizabeth a charter for discovery, to plant 
a colony, and be g^overnor; but, owing to the dimculties which beset him it was not till 1588 that he achieved his 
purpose, taking possession, in the queen's name, of the harbour of St. John’s, and two hundred leagues every way for 
hiniseF, his heirs and assigns for ever. The illustration shows Sir Humphrey among the rough fishermen and sailors. 

•'0.111 tho iJr.iwiii^ liy R. Caiiiit WuodviUc 
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of British colonies which might give 
umbrage to Si)ain. but hatl no wish uiidvily 
to check British maritime adwnturc so 
long as it cost her nothing Init documents, 
messages ol good will, or gi lde( 1 tigiire-heads. 

Accordingly, Sir Humphrey (Gilbert 
—an elder ste[)l)rother of Kafeigh, who 
had distinguished himself by his \ alour in 

r*iK e 

III j jugation of Iri'laiid nnaaveil a 

r- j-*- vague charter lor the discovery 

pe lions 

the seas in North Aima ica “ not already 
in the ])ossessiou of any otlau' (diristian 
IHinee.” This was granted in I57«^. but 
the expeditions, financed niainl}^ by Gilbert 
and Raleigh, proved to be ill-slarri'd. Even 
bidore the first of them started, a certain 
Kiiollys, who should have sm ved under 
Sir Humphrc'v Gilbert, treated his com¬ 
mander with insulting contumely, alk'giiig 
that he, Knollys, bc'ing of the blood royal 
by dc'seent, could not be invited to diniK'r 
by Gill)(.'rt. a simj)le knight. 

The dt'fi'Clion of Knollys cri])pl(.‘d th(“ ex- 
l)eclitioii, which, though it reac hed tlu‘coast 
of Virginia, left behind a poorly equi[)pc‘d 
little colony to be starx’ed out or killed by 
Indians in the course of twelvemonths. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert made afresh atteinj)! in 
158^, on the return from which he was 
drowmedat scat, his vessel foundering during 
a gal(‘. In the inter\'al l)etw(‘en the two 
ex])cditions Raleigh, with his characteristic 
ojitimism, conchnled that his brother would 
found a gi\*at state* which, in antici|)ation, 
he iiaiiK'd V'irginia, a nanu* which was 
to be re\'ived and pc-rmanentlv aflixcd 
to the maj) twenty-four years later. 

As a matter of fact, Sir Humidirey 

(lilbcrt was an unsuccessful Columbus. 
Like Columbus. In* had great idc-as, 
but he was no coloniser or administrator. 
Gilbert was really bent on discovering 

a trans-American route to India. India, 
as 1 shall show later, was behind most 
men’s ventures at this j)eriod as the 

ultimate? goal in all oversea 

Trfde adventure. TIu* idea of a 
- . chartered Company to (li‘al 

With the trade ol India arose 
at the end of the sixteenth century, born 
of Elizabeth’s notion of monoj)oIies. Com¬ 
panies had bei‘n formed to trade with the 
Levant and Turkey ; that Turkey wdiich 
had opened uj) friendly relations with the 
Virgin Queen, to the great, and ])erhaj)s 
legitimate, disgust of the Catholics of 
Southern and Western Europe, who felt, 
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all too truly, through Pope, emiieror, 
knightly orders and the (.lesceiidants of 
crusading kings, that Turkey was blast¬ 
ing civilisation and wrecking the fairest 
portions of the Mediterranean world. 

By 1579, Thomas Sti'iihens. a ('atholic 
luiest of New^ ('ollege. Oxford, aftt*rwards 
rector of ihi* Jesuits’ College at Salsette, 
near Bombay, had \’isited India, anti by 
his letters home* had Kcitt*d a great 
interest in Englaiul in tin* ctmnnercial 
possilnlities of tradt* with the Ear East. 
Trading adventiireis thanks to Turkish 
protection—in sj)it'e ol Hispanu-Portn- 
guese o])i)osition, had reacht'd India o\'er- 
land in 158 ;. By ihoo, thi* hhiglish ICast 
India Com])any had been incorporated 
by l-lizabeth’s Ro\'al Charter as “ the 
govt’iiior and comjJLLiiy ol merchants of 
London trading to the b'ast Indies.” 

ICirly trade* n'lations with India had 
grown out ol h'lizabeth’s alliance with tht* 
'Purk, and followed an overland nuite 
through I'-gypt or Syria: but it was ob\'i- 
ous that they could only be continued on 
agraiul scale and Lit great protit by taking 
the all-st‘a roult* of the I’ortnguese round 
„ .. tin* W't'st C-oust ol Africa, the 

ihrLsUndi. !.p>;' 

Con,p.«y [ !»■ Dutdi 

maiiiiers led flu* W’ay in I5<)b. 
and from it)OT onwards the great sea roiitt* 
was followed in jui'h'n'iK't* to tha.t of the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea. 'The Dutt'h, 
after three yi-ars’ undisturbed mono¬ 
poly of the Indian tradt*, i5hf> 9. had 
raisetl the pri('e of ])ei)i)er against us 
Irom three shillings to six, or even eight, 
shillings a jMjiind. This was the immediate 
cause ol the lomidation of the* lirst (and 
chartererl) Last India ('omjiany. 

Although the Stuarts have In-en much 
and justly censured by historians for the 
delects of tlu'ir home |)olicy and the di'ceit 
which characterised tht'ir foieign dealings, 
they cannot be accused of indiff'ivnce 
to the creation of an empire abroad ; 
indeed, in this respect they shov\a*d tliem- 
s-lves much mon* imperial than the 
vaunted Elizabeth, cautious and mean as 
she was in her dealings and ventures. It 
was really under James L, the beheader 
of Raleigh, that the transmarine (*m])irc 
of the Ih'itish Ci own was actually foumled. 
Our first and oldest colony, so far as con¬ 
tinuous ])osscssion goes, is the West Indian 
island of Barliados, taken by an expedi¬ 
tion in the shif) Olive Blossom, in 1605, 
though not really occupied till 1625. 




THE BRITISH IN BERMUDAS: SIR GEORGE SOMERS WRECKED ON THE ISLANDS IN 1609 


One of the chief promoters of the South Virginian Company^, Sir George Somers sailed in 1(509, with a body of 
settlers, and was wrecked on the then little known islands lu South America called alter Juan Bermudez. In the 
name of King James I., he took possession of the islands, which he at once colonised, and died there in 1610, 

From tli<* drawin" Fv n. f.itiin WnndvilU- 
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The next oldest is the state of Virginia, 
definitely founded in ihoy by the building 
of Jamestown on May ijtli of that year. 
Th" Bermuda Islands were accidentally 
rediscovered and occupied in i()0') ; the 
Bahamas in i()20. In i()0() an im})ortant 
charter was granted for tlu' eastern coast- 
lands of North America. Indwenni North 
('arolina, Maine, and Nova 


Britain's 

Earliest 


Colonies 


Scotia. Tin's allotted to a 
London company of adven- 
tnivj’s the R'gions betwtum 
34^^ ami 3S'’ N. Lat. ; to the Plymouth 
Company of Devonshire, tin* anaa bounded 
noidli and south by the 45'’ and 41'^ of 
N. Lat.; wliile the intervening space was 
to be o])en to the o])erations oi either 
conpiany. It was this hesitancy about the 
fate of the North American coast l)etween 
and 41"' whic h made it easier for the 
Dutch to come in a little later i()0()-ib2i 
—and create a colony on the sitc^ of New 
York. A portion of Newfoundland was 
first settlt‘din \ in that yc'ar, also, was 
first occn])ied the little Leeward island of 
St. Christopher, which was to be th(‘ ])oint of 
departure and the rallying ])kwe of so much 
liritish colonising enter])rise in the West 
Indies during the seventeenth century. 

In t()1o. Henry Hudson, a navigator 
who, two years ]previously in the Dutch 
service, had sought vainly for a direct 
sea-])assage to China round Siberia or 
acToss North America, was dc'spatched 
by a strong joint-stock company, in which 
Prince Henry of Wales interestec.! hirnsc-lf, 
to search for the China passage and inci¬ 
dentally to annex territories of value. 
Hudson jpenetrated through the Hudson 
Straits—really discovered twenty yenrs 
earlier by John Davis—into Hndson’s ILiy. 

A mutiny on board his shij) on his return 
caus-‘d him to be cast ach ift by his cn>w 
in the Hudson Straits, and he was never 
more heard of. But his work of ex])lora- 
tion was continued by William Baffin and 
other English sc-anicMi-adventurers in the 
The Fate of succeL:ding years. The 

^ ^ ^ ^ marvellous energy and ubinuity 

Two Great i-i- 1 .1 i 1 1 ^ 

ol Elizalpethaii and jacobean 

seamen are excnnphlied m the 
fate of John Davis—the great Arctic 
(explorer and discoverer of the Falkland 
Islands—and William Baffin, the di.scoverer 
of Baffin’s Bay and Western Greenland. 
Davis was one of the officers serving under 
the piratical Sir Edward Michclborne in 
the Malay Archipelago (China Chartered 
Company), and was himself killed by Malay 


])irates off the inoderii British colony of 
Malacca; and Baffin was killt‘d at the 
siege of Ormuz, when an allied Anglo- 
Persian force took that island from the 
Portuguc'se. Owing to the death of Prince 
Henry, the work of the nascent Hudson 
Bay Comjpany was not vigorously j)rose- 
cuted for some years, though the growing 
w’haling and fur-getting iodnstries kept 
British interests in these legions alivt*. 

So much for Jacobean Ameriixi; the 
Asiatic enterjprise of the Jlritis; ■ peo|pK‘ under 
the same inon u ch was simply marvellous. 
In ifpoj a factory had been tounded at 
Bantam in Java, near the (*\it irom the 
Sunda Straits. By the lollowing year, tlu‘ 
British had got jposse.ssion ot the Banda 
and Amboina Islands on the v-ay vaage 
ol New (iuini'a, a loot hold li oin which they 
were dislodged by tlu' Dutch in iIp^j 
by that “ Amboina massacaa* ” which so 
long rankled in the minds of the English, 
and was only atoned for under the reign 
of (aomwidl. In ifpot), James granted a 
licence to a comjpany of meichants to 
trade with ('atha\', (liina, Jaipan, Koi'ea,, 
and Cambaya—jprobably the tirst tinu‘ 
p ^ that I ajpaii and Koreawei tM'vaa- 

or.uguese ill any British official 


Defeated by 
the British 


document. 'I'iiis China com- 
]>an\ came to grief N’ei y rapidly 
through its leading commander. Sir Iklward 
Michelboriie, turning ])irat(' in the C'hinese 
seas. In ibi2 tlu‘ East India Company 
founded by Elizabeth had estal)lished a 
jpost and fort at Surat, near tin' ('oast ol 
Western India. 

'I'he Portuguese objet'ted violently to 
this infringement of their mojiopoly— 
they had already fought with a British 
lleet in ibii ^^nd been worsUxl—and at¬ 
tacked the British trading lleet off Sw'ally, 
at the mouth of the Tapti River in 1615. 
The result of a terrific naval battle was 
an absolute \’ictory for the British, whose 
right to navigate the Eastern seas was never 
afterwards seriously contested by the 
Portugut‘se. This victory, coupled with 
the cTij)lomatic mission despatched by 
James 1 . under Sir Thomas Roii. 1615- 
ibitS, to the court of the Mogul eni- 
])eror, Jehangir, obtained for the l>ritish 
com])any a s])ecial and an officially 
recognised position in I he dominions of the 
])rinci})al ruler of the Indian ]peninsula. 

In 1609 the right to trade at Aden had 
been obtained from the Arab sultan of that 
place, and thenceforth British ships entered 
the Red Sea, and in 1618 established a 
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Hritisli la' tory at Mocha. A ])ost was 
loundcd at Jask. on tin* Bahi('hislaii 
coast of tlu’ (dilt of Oman, in This 

»)nci* inori' roused tlu' irc' of tlu* I’ortngncse, 
who were ahx'ady on had terms with 
Persia hy theii' occuj)ation ol the islet of 
Ornmz and their overhearing di'ineanoiir 
in trying to eh)se the I\'rsi;i.n (iiilf to all 
^ , l)iit Portuguese trade. The 

to the Hntish no better in com- 

Portuguese “ ' >■> UlOM' <lays ~ 

a})j)eared to rersian ideas as 
less grasping in tludr amhilions. and, at 
any rale, as a rod witli which to ehastisi* 
the o\erlH'ariug laisilanian. British and 
Persian lorces t omhiiK'd, and Ornui/. was 
taken fiom tlu' Poi tngiiese. 'I'ht' Brilisli 
rt‘cc‘i\i‘d as a rc'ward the right to levy 
customs and to tiade at the |>ort ot 
(lomhniii. neai Bandar Ahhas. in itiJj. 

In the luisl India (Ompany 

toiinded a post at .Masulijiatam. near the 
mouth ol the Kistna on th(‘ east coast ol 
India, and sliorlly alterwar<ls a similar 
|»ost at \'izagapatam. Agmeies. com¬ 
mercial and political, weie lound<‘d at 
Agra and Ihilna in it)Jo. Relations with 
Siam then' was an Pnglish j)ost at the* 
:’?ianiese-Malay slate ol Patani as earl\’ 
as rt)Il ( I'lehes. the Moluccas, and Java 
lijiened riijiidly till after tht* Amhoimi 
massacre'. J>y it'J.; the Dutch ha<l exjK'lk'd 
the British from the Malay .Andnpelago 
and the Far hhist, which llu'y did not 
re'-c'Uler till th(-‘ lati'('ighteenth ('('iitiiry. 

In itiiS. James pe'rmittc'd or eneouiagi'd 
the formation ol a chartere'd company 
to trade' with tlu' (lamhia River ein the* 
\\\'st Alriean ceiast, the' eluaitei' being 
hi|s‘.'d ein an old jiate'iil. ot Oiie'en 

h^li/'aheth. Altheuigh neilhe'i this conij)any 
ne)r its imuH'diate sucee'ssors we*re* suc- 
ce'ssful -indee'd, l)y it )()4 lhe*y had lost 
hSoe),e)oe) yet lliese'e-ntc'rprise's coiumence'd 
unele'i* Janu'S I. laiel the le)undatie>ns e)l our 
future We'st Atiie'an deiminion. [nine's I., 
therefore'. unwoith\’ ol re'garel as he' mav 
he' in some' as])ecls, was the' 
ames . tie founder of the British 

Founder of the i ' i t - t 

British Empire ' "'I- ' Ins unl,:i|>).y 

sncce'sseM, desj>ite* home 
troubles - partly he'e aiise' of ihe-m em]>ire* 
building still went on. Tlu'Staleol Massa- 
e hiisetts, in Xorth Ame'iica. was loniule'd 
in 1620 , anel Maryland in if> 42 . riie* 
charter of the' London com])an\’ had 
been surreiule'reel to the Crown in if) 24 , 
that of the Plymouth conpiany in 
These' siirreiide'rs inaek' it e^asier lor thc' 


James I. the 
Founder of the 
British Empire 


Cre)\vn to ele'al with the' eiiganisat ion e)f 
the* ne'W Ainerie'aii te'rrit orie's. In llui 
West liielies, Antigua, Xe'xis, Anguilla, 
anel Me)ntsi'rrat we'ie' ceilonise'd—mainly 
from St. Christo|)he'r. anel iaithei baek si ill 
intiinefre)m Be'i inuela anel a e haite i' was 
issueel to the* luirl e)l Carlisle' for ee'rtain 
islands in the* Cai’ibbe'an Se-a, among tlu'iii 
Dominica. In the* Last lndi(*s a. loeOhethl 
wasobtaiiu'el at Sural, which was disjilaeeel 
later by Pxunbaw in 1 () 14 . .Madras was 
le)unele'd in iLge); Hugh, the* leeie'iunne'r eef 
( alculta, in ; and an at le'inpi. alte'i - 

warels abandone'il, was inaile* in itq; to 
e**^tal>hsh a ris-.d ILi>l liulia (OnpiaiiyS 
de*j'ol e>n the* ce)a^t e)l Madag<iscai. 

Jamaica ha.d been e'M'd hei hall a ct'Uiin \ 
b\- Puilish adxe'ul lire*] s a^ a, ])ii/e whie li 
might be' one* da\' snate lied lie)m Spain. 
rhe'\’ had be't'onie* laimliai with some ol its 
ceinditioiis b\ cair\ ing thithe 1 negio sl.i\ i > 
loi sale* ; lhe'\ re'ulised that the* sp.iniaiab. 
haei pra't ieall v e*\ti*i*mina.le'd the* natixe* 
inhabitants. that neet haxing lomnl 

mme'ials the'\ had leixi inle'rt.'si 111 the 
islanel. and iuilhe*i' that man\' e)| ihe*ir 
ne*g|o .sla\'e*s hael re*be‘lh‘d and lake*n lei ihe* 
meiunlains. .\( cendinglx, two 
ChurlesII. ■■ ■' r.ii.ls w, ,v 

as m?ire ,],,, inland in 


Charles II. • * m^a,, 1 1,, ,,*|.,c, I '' raids wei'e 
ma.e|e e)n ihe island in l^eifi 
anel l)Olll Wi*|(* lepIlLe d 

by Spanish xaleuii. ( 1 oinwe*ll. li‘*\\e*\ei. 
took aehaiilage* eil a bre*a<h e»| I'elatioiis 
with Spam te> si'iid lei the' (iiill eil Me,\iee» a 
na\*al e'\j)e*ditlem nneK'i .\eliniial Le*nnan<l 
(ie*ne*ral Ve'nable*.'> lei sei/e the* laige' slaild 
(»l Hispaniola. J*\Liling in this eihjeei the* 
exjn*elilion e)e'cnj)i(*d Jamaie a inste ad. 

Lnde'j- Chaales /I. the* e'lnpire altaine*d 
a notable* e'xjeansieui. In .North .Vnie*iiea 
the* Dutch ( olonv e»l .Ne'w .\»*the*i‘la.nds. 
with its two t(tv\*ns eil Maidiaeloes and Xe'W 
Amsterda.m, was a.e'e]un(*d a,nd turne*dinte) 
the* Ihiglish te'rriteux' ol N'e-w ^'ol k. Bn* 
the* e lose* ol ( harh's I l.’s ie*ign. tlu* nue'U'iis 
• )( the* original thiite*en states of Xe‘W 
Knglanel had be'en ciuisiitute'el : ( are)- 

lina (.\orth anel Seiiilh). X'iiginia. Mar\- 
lanel. ik'imsN’lvania., Rhexle* Islanel, .\e'w 
je-rsex', Dela.waie*. Xe'W* \’oik. Conne*e- 
tie'iil, Massae lnise tts, W'rinont, anel Xe'W 
Ham])sliire'. In ifi/O. he'we've*r, ( harle's 11. 
laiel the* louiielations ol a inue'h xaste'r 
o.Kpanse. of einpiie* by granting a chaite'i 
to Piince* Rirpe'it anel se'\'e*nle'i'n e)tlK*i's. 
incorjeorating the*ni as the* “ ge)\’e*rnor anel 
conijiany of ael\a*nl iire'is e»f IMiglaiiel 
trading inie) lIue^-^on^s Bay.” 'I'lns was 
the; outcome* of the; x’oyagcs of Davis, 




THE ORIGIN OF MADRAS: THE FOUNDING OF FORT ST. GEORGE 
To Francis Day, an officer of the East India Company, belontrstlie honour of founding Madras. In HiMS he wa.s sent to 
India by tliat company to select a better site for their headquarters, and from the Raiah of ChandraKii i he purcliased a 
of land five inile.s loiif^ n^nr the settlement of St. Thoim'-, and thereon he built a factory and a fort, which he 
called Fort St. Geortio, by wiiich name Madras, which spraiitj from this small hot i:niiu». is still olficially nam«d. 

I Ii.m iJif (|| MMII- I V i; (J.il .11 \l 
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ITiulson. anti Hall'in, alrt'ady alliuk'd lt»; 
and till' tyrant ol thi> tdiarlfi Ly Chailc'^ II. 
it'siiltod in lilt' t'R'atit)!! ol loiir-tifths t>l 
British North Aint'iita. Tho roni])any 
thus loLiiulfd still exists; its tdiarlcr—in 
one form or aiiothei—diti nt)t fnutily (‘x- 
pirc till iiS^tp and the hulk t)l‘ its iinnu'use 
privalf territorial j)0'^st's^it)iis was iu)l 
linalU'inet)r|)t)ra1t‘tl in th('laiitls 
Vn k t>l the ( anatlian ])eo])le till 1N70. 

It War Bonihay 

and lilt* mainland st'ttlt'inenl ol 
Salsette had hrrn artinired in tht' dowry 
ol Charles 11 .’s (|ui‘i'n. In W’t'st Alrit'a 
a new ehartei sta.rtt‘d airt'sh the B»liti^h 
settlement at tin- month ol the (lamhia. 

In It)/!:, tht' hioken eoin])any ol 
British merehants Iradiii” tm ihi' (lohl 
('oast rt'et'ix’t'tl a ehartt'i which ereatetl a 
new asst)eiatit)n, known he its slit)rt title 
as the Royal Alriean ('om|)any. 'Flu' 
oiithreak ol the Dnteh W'ai t'liahletl llio 
British lt)rees to oust the Dutch Iroin a 
numht'r of sti'on,i^' jilat t's where lht'\ . in 
their turn, had supplanted the Portui^nt'se. 
Thus were obtained the lortilit'd ]>ost> ol 
Dixc'ove, Sekundi. and Accra, tht' lu'^m- 
ni]i}<s of the modern colony of the Cold 
('oast which is now nearh as lar^t* a.'> tin' 
joint area of Dn,inland ami Scotland. 

All this timt' British track' witli iht' 
Mediterranean was steadily ;^u•()win.^,^ 
Cromwell had made (ireat Britain a naval 
power in that inkrnd sea. so that hei’ 
shi})s were actually able to tin eaten the 
coast j)ossessions of the giand duke of 
ruscanv and the Po]m’, who had coun¬ 
tenanced attacks on Ihitish shi|)])ing by 
Prince Ku}')ert, and to t hastise most 
(^ftt'ctually the Tuikish pirates of the 
Barbary States. With Moroct'o tht'ic' 
wt're occasionally war-like t'pisodes, but. 
curiously enough, Ih itish intercourse with 
that last inde])eiulent liagin^'nt ol tht* 
Arabian caliph’s dominions had been t)f a 
more f«;iendly and commercial character. 
Nevertheless, the Moorish rovers not in- 
_ . , fiequently harried British 

pain s ships engaged in the West 
pposi ion o trade. Spii in. thiough 

ht'i' vassal Poitngal, which 
then held Tangiers and ('eiita, constantly 
attempted to dost* the Straits of (iibraltar 
to British ships, anti therebv interfer’e with 
British trade in the L(;vant. Therefore, as 
early as the iniddh* of the seventeenth 
century, there were vague longings on the 
part of our fellow-countrymen for some 
foothold in or near the Straits ol (iihialtai 


which might avail to secui'e afrt'e])assag('. 
into and out of ihc' Mc'ditei lanean. W’hen 
Charles 11 . was r.risc'd to the throne, 
Louis \I\'. ol Prance, for nnsteiious 
^ I'easons ol his own, decided to t'rnjrloy tht' 
sea ])ower of Britain to supjrort the 
Portuguese monarchy against Sjrain. 
He ariangetl the match between (diailt's 
and ('atharine of Bragaii/.a. raking 
atlvanlage t)f this ovt'rtiiri'. the British 
.Ministers of the dav wer'e shrowd enough 
to satislv the national longing lor' conti'ol 
ovt'i the Straits t)| (iibraltar by t'xat't ing 
as part t)f the jnincessN dowi'y tin- cil\ 
ami territor y ol d'angiei. 

Having gainetl ])ossessiori ol this loot- 
ht)lti on the ctriLst of Morocco, tht' goNei'ii- 
inent ol (.'haiit'S 11. showed itselt too 
Irivoknrs, too wanting in statecraft and 
Imperial foi't'sight to iftain it. Had they 
acted more wisely as regards tht' Moors, 
It is ])ossiblt‘ that the history of North 
Aii'ica might havt* taken a very different 
and a mt)st surprising eouise. Ihrt. dis- 
heai lt'Ued by the tlifhcultii's, and weakeiK'^l 
by tile frightful buit'auciatic coiruj)tion 
which then pii‘\'ailt'd in the depar tments ol 
^ , pul)lie supplies, tht'Ministers ol 

ri am s Ch;trlesll. abaiitlolied d'ailgier 

G^brairnr i'lli'll it Was that other' 

British statesiiK'n oi' sea- 
ca])tains fixed tht'ir eves on (hbi’aHar as a 
more t('nai)li' |)t)sition. Tht* idt a it'rnainetl 
dormant until 1704, when advanta.ge wais 
takt'u t)l the War of the Si>anish Miet t ssion 
to .seize and garr ison (iil)i altar. 'This ste|) 
was OIK' of the most i‘einarkal)le ever' taki'ii 
in the histoi'v of the world, and niav rank 
in lat'k of moral justilitatioii with the 
Na])()li*onic desc'ent on h'gs'pt and the 
Ihitish seiznrt' of^Vden in P>eacons- 

liekl’s I'omantic ac(.[uisition ol Cyprus 
might ha\’(.‘ lu'cn elassed with thesi' 
('j)isodes as among the gi'eat sti'okes ol 
emj)iri*-building, had it not. by tht' subse¬ 
quent ti'cnd of P>rilis!i public ojtimon, 

1 ('(Ui r endered a ])oli('y of //o/i sctfin/iiy. 

In the coiirst' of the t'ighteenth ci'iilury 
th(' inci'easing hostility of the 'I'lirks 
tow'ai'ds even British ti'a\’i'llt'i's passing 
thiough their Leyaintim' dominions, made 
()\'(‘rland ('ommunications with India so 
])ii'('arions and juofitk'ss that ineic'asing 
attention was turned to tin* all-s('a I'oute 
I'mirid the ('a]>e of (iood Ho]H'. just as tlu* 
Levantine and thc' West African trade k'd 
lis to seizi' (iibraltar. so the devi'lopim'nt 
of commerce with India, ( hina. tlu' Malay 
AiThijrelago, and the givat and small 
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inlands oi the l^ieiric just eoniing witliiii 
our keii, made a looUiold at tlie southern 
1‘xtn‘niity ot Africa a matter of tlu* grealt'^^t 
imj)orlan(:(' to the now uniti(‘d kingdoms ol 
hviigland and Sc'otland. 

An atti'm})t in lytSi—as unjustihaide in 
actual morality as th(' sriziiR* and n-tcailion 
of (iil)rallar was imulc to snatcli the ( 'pi- 
ol (lood Hope Irom the I )nlch. d he islands 
ol Ascension and St. 1 Iclcna Asia nsionw .is 
not (lotinit('l\' occupied till T(Si 5 ; St. lii']('na 
lias l)i‘en ])ermanently in l->iitish j>ossession 
sinct' it )7 ; disco\’ci'(M 1 bv the PortugiU's -. 
and held interim't tmitl v by the Diitcli, had 
been int('i init timtly occupied by tlu‘ 
Ihilish Navy or tlu- 1‘^ast India (Ompanx'. 
To the latter, in lact, St. 1 b len.a was ol the 
higli 'St importance' as the iL'Slmg j)laee ol 
Its Heels during the eightei'iith century. 
a.nd lon.ging I'yes wi'ie c.ist on the h'reneh 
islands of Alanritms and Kiainion. which 
to some e.xtent l;iv midwa\ betwei'ii the 
( a]»e ol (joo(1 H((pe and India. 

During the la.st hall ol the seventeenth 
ce-ntiirw the gix'ed ol ti'i'iitoiial accpiisition 
m W est .\lri('a. I'.aslt'rn .\sia. the South 
.\tlantie a.nd the Wd sl lndie>. h.id bi-oiight 
(iivat Pritain into \ iolent t'on- 
„ ^ Ihct with the eiinallv rajiacions 

of Holland enterju ise-com- 

]»ared - to • means goi-s. more 
wonderliil coiinlr\' ol Holland. d'he 
Ihitish .st’cur<‘d a hard-won \ i( tory over 
the Dutch in the long run, not bec.iuse 
they were bra\’er oi more skilled as t'giil- 
ing si'ameii. but bei'ause tlu'y had a 
lai'gu and richer motherland irom which 
to draw their sni>[»lies. Holland, howex'er, 
had ’previously ]dundered the Ihutugues" 
to a magniru'ent degree, and. even with 
what she had to gi\ e up to the British in 
the se\’enteenth and eightei'iith centuries, 
was still mistress of possessions in th.' 
West 1 ndies. Soul h America, the southern 
extit'inily ol .\lrica. (eylon, P»engal. 
Sumatra, the Mala\’ Peninsula. Java, aiul 
Borneo, with a kind ot lien over the 
scaicely known lontineiit of Australia. 

During tlu' latter |)art ot the eighteenth 
ci'iitury circiimstaiu'es forci’d Holland into 
a position of (luasi-alliance with l^'rance, 
some of the circumstances being the teiri- 
torial ambitions of (jreat Britain. Putting 
foiward the j)lea that tlu' Dutch settle¬ 
ment of the ('ape of (iood Hope served as 
a R'fuge and a rallying-])oint lor hostile 
French shi])s, the Ihitish (iovernment 
att(’mpt('(l by tw'o siirinise attacks in rySi 
to si'i/e ('ape Town. l>ut they were beaten 


off. The idea, howe\er, like that ot (Gib¬ 
raltar, never lelt us. and wlii'ii the Fri'iich 
troo^is invaded Holl.aiKh in I7b4. the 
Ih'itish t/o\’(‘rnment. in 17P5, w ith the. 
somewluLt chary jiermissi m of the Prince- of 
Or.'ing*'. establishefi itself in Dutch South 
Alrie.i; ainl altliojgh lor a h-w years our 
lorces were withdrawn, jiist as tlic- cat 

. allows th(.‘ cri])|)l('d mouse a 
The British .111 . 1 

moment ol illusory tri'i-dom. in 


Established in 
South Africa 


I Sof) \\'(' made* anotlu-r (K-sceiit 
on Ihe^ 


regions, and came 
thi'i'e to stay. The eigliteentli (a-ntury, 
howe\'er. not only saw at ils close tlii' 
establishment ol the Ihitish at the south 
end ol .‘\lri('a--an eslublishnu'nl which 
insj)ired the great Portuguese travelk-r- 
a<!ministrator of ■^Iozand)ique, Dr. Taci-rda, 
111 I7(i(). with the remarkable jiropliecy (►! 
the ultimate ('ape-to-( airo ambitions ol 
the Ih'itish ])ef)))l»'- but in its earl\ \i'ars 
witnessed the elfi'Ctnal foundation (d 
Anglo-.’^axoii North America, by the 
extension (»1 the Britisli ('olonies Irom tlu' 
North Atlantic s.-aboaril to tin* Missis- 
sipi'i, by manimu' exploratioiw of \'an- 
coiiN'er Island and ()regon, wliK'li sulliced 
to stop Russian descent from Alaska, and 
Spanish asc 'in Irom ('alilornia, and finally 
by th(‘ Conclusion ol the great struggle 
betw'eeii h'rance and Ih'itain lor predomi¬ 
nance in North America. 

New loundland. tin- first a.im of British 
aspirations aiu’oss the Atlantii'. la-canK' 
tU'linilely a Ihitish colony in i7gS. tliougli 
bv ])re\a()ns M'ltk'meiit it was mori' justly 
I'rench. The I'n-nch coltiuiesof ( anada- 
(Intario. (Jiiebee. and New Ihimswick. 
which tlum bore rlu- ]u ertier name of New 
I'raiK'c—were c eded in I7(); : Ncn a Scotia 
had Ih'c'U acapiired in ils entiiety in 173S. 
togethc'i with Prince luiward’s Island : 
\’ancoiiver Island was not settled till 1S4 ;. 

\'anc()uvi‘r Island ha\'ing been redis¬ 
covered by ('a])tain ('00k. and ear-maiked 
as a lutiire British foothold on the Ameu- 
ican Pacific, the close of the eighteenth 
cc'iituiA' saw tlu' main out¬ 
line - ol the ('amidian Domi¬ 
nion laid clown. The Hudson’s 
Bay ('hartc-red Trading ('om- 
paiiy, with its four forts on tlu' shores 
of Hudsem’s Bay and its far-reaching 
explorations, had established a ju’escri])- 
tive claim to all Arctic and sub-Arctic 
America excaqd the coast of Alaska. Sir 
AU'.xander Mackenzie, the Stanley ol 
North America and a servant of the 
Hudson’s Bay C'omiany.tiavelled overland 

545.1 


Outlines of 
the Canadian 
Dominion 






THE BRITISH ACQUISITION OF GIBRALTAR; SPANISH TROOPS MARCHING OUT 
TlioiiKh ip^aidedas inipiegiiablc, during the War of the Spanish Succession, Gibraltar was taken, on July ■ 24 th, 17 (M,by 
a coinbineil English and Dutch fleet, commanded by Sir Georg^e Rooke, who raised the British flag and claimed the town 
in the name of Queen Anne. The above picture shows the Marquis de Salines marching out with the Spanish troops. 

I inm ll>«- l>y U. t 'at .ii WiMuUiH-- 
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to lilt’ Pat'itic coast in 171)j. iirst 

sighting the Pacific Ocean at ('ape Menzies. 
o])])Osite Oiieen C'harlotte’s Islands. 

Vancouver Island is sui)]i()setl to have 
been sighted by Sir Idancis Diake just 
two hundred xeais before Cook, in 
1578. It or the t)})jK)sile coast of 
Oregon was christened by Drake “ New 
Albion.” 'riie island was more 

Revolt of 

Sttles l>y Plica, a ('.reek sea- 

t'aplain in S])anish employ, 
ill T5()2. (Ook's e\])l()ralion of its coasts 

led to nt) ininicdia.1e si’ttlemi’iit. It was 
(?a])tain (i<'orge \'anc()u\ t‘i. K.N.. in 

1702 17(14- ''ho lealh laid the founda¬ 
tion ot Pritish |)olitical rights to this 
imjiortant island. 'Fhe Hudson’s Pay 
Com])any did the rest, t8ji 184^ 

The re^’olt ol the Tnited States in 1777 
did not perha])S make such a great im])res- 
sioii at the time’ on thi' Piitisii mind, bi*- 
caus(’ it seemed the mere alienation ol a 
portion of the Atlantic' coast lands : it had 
the immediate effec t of making the’ Prilish 
still more rapacious and <nc‘,rgetic as 
regards ('anaili. Had this rc'volt not 
occurred and bec’ii succ'c-ssfiil, it is (|uite 
possible that P>ritish energy might ha\’c’ 
languishc’d and Pranc e’ leave bec’u allowc'd, 
from hc’r tiny footholds of St. Pierre and 
Miquc’lon, and irom hc'r great possc'ssioiis 
of Louisiana and New Orlc’ans. to build ii]) 
once again a P'rc’iich empire in Nortli 
America. \\'hat P>ritain lost in Ihc' .New 
Paigland .States she more than regained b\- 
founding the Dominion of ('aiiada. which, 
in her intentions and aspirations, evcai 
betore the exphy of the’ c'ightec’iith cc’ii- 
tury. extended from the’ Atlantic to the’ 
Pacific, and dwarfc’d the contc’mporanc’ous 
ambitions ol the’ rnited Sta.tes. baulkc-cl as 
tluw were b\- a Spanish Pdorida, Fexas and 
Calihirnia. and a P'rc’nch .Missi.ssipjii. 

With thc’ir thoughts bent on tlic’ dis- 
cov’ery of a iiortli-wc’st pa'^sag(’ which 
wouki c’stabli.sh an all-Pril i.^li rouU’ across 
. , America to ('hina. and the 

Stru^^Hn* i^f(‘Ilf i^^^ to sc’i/e the analogous 
p *^'**ifr**'*^ southern maritime route from 
Kepublic _,„.^Ha‘cl by 

the British ex[)loration of the Straits of 
Magellan, the oca'iqiation of the* Malouines, 
or Falkland Lslands, in alrcsidy lialf- 

occu])ied and sc'ttlecl by J'ranca^ in 171)3, 
when the celebrated Pougainville, the' 
great French navigator of the Pacific. 
whose name is for ever commemoratc’d by 
a lovely flower, settled on Wc’st P'alkland 


America’s 

Strugglinfl[ 

Republic 


some of the iinlortnnate dis])ossessed 
Acaclians of No\'a Scotia and, finally, the 
attempt to .sc’ize Buenos Ayrc’s during the 
I'rench alliance with S])ain, the existence 
of the struggling Americ an l\c’pul)lic of thc’ 
sixteen uniti'd states must have schemed 
to tlu’ Britain ot tlic’ eightc’enth cc'ntury a 
fac'tor of mc’i'c’ly local importance’, not 
more sc’iioiis in a jiroject of iuu\c'rsal 
.‘Xnu’rican Phujiire than the' intermittent 
indc’jiendenc'c’ ol the’ 'I'l'ansNaal was in the 
sc'hc’ine ol South African dominion. 

During the c’ighlc’c'iitli c caitury Ikiglaiid. 
Ill her colonial c‘nlc’r])risc’, had bc’c-n ])owc'i- 
lully reinforced by the sislc’r kingdom of 
.Sc'ollaiid. ,Sinc(' the* union ot the’ t'S" 
crowns, Scotland of the’ Lowlands ha.Ll 
thrown her.M’ll c’ncM'gc’tica.ll\' into ox c'rsc a 
adventure*. It is true’ that the J’highsh 
(iovc’rnment spitc’iiilly enough had ba.ulkc’d 
the* attc’Tiipt ot the* Scots in TtxjS itx^i) 
-to c’stablish themsc Uc’N on the Isthmus 
ol Darie n, thc’rc’ jH rha'ps to found a 
( eiitial Ame ric an State ; but the- bittc’i- 
ness resulting Irom this was soon toi- 
gotteii. and hcots a.nd Pnglish. without 
much hational distinction, thing thc’in- 
sc’Kc’.s eiiergeticalh' into the* 
u o K huildmg iip'ol a grc’at British 
P . domimon ill t hc'\\ c’st Indic’sand 
"'****’^ Norlhc’rn South Amc’i ic a. At 
t hc’c'losc’ol the* sex c’iitc’enth c c’iit iiry Britain 
had only possc’ssc’d in the West Indie's 
Jamaica, the* Bahamas. Barbados, and 
thive* .small islands ol the' Lc’C’Ware! group. 

Put by the c’lid of the’ c’ightc’(*nth 
e'c’iitury Dominica. St. Lucia. St. Vincent, 
(ire’nada, roba.go. and 'rrinidad wc’i'c* 
addc’d by concpic’st from P'rauc'c* or Sjiain. 
while intermittc’iitlx’ Cuba was hc’lcl. at- 
tem])ts wc’rc’ rna^le to take* the great island 
ol Hisjianiola. the foundations of a P.ritish 
intc’rest in Honduras and on the Nicar¬ 
aguan coast W(*re laid, ami a sw'ooj) was at 
last made on (iuiana, with ])c'rha])s a 
notion of extending that dominion later 
on over the adjoining Spanish ])rovincc’ of 
Vc’uezuela. So, far from the c’ighteenth 
cc'.ntury marking the* defeat and rc’tro- 
gression ol the’ British in the* New World, 
it might more* fitly be; stylc*d Ihc* American 
Century, Pie .sevond of tlic.^ four givat 
eras ol tlie Pritisli P'nqhre, thrc;c’ finished 
and the fourth cornmc'ncing. The nine- 
Tcanith cc’ntnry has bc’c’ii ])ar excc’llence the 
age ol Asian Dominion. It is quite 
})ossible thai our Asiatic lim])ire has 
reached its apogee in extent, if not in 
|)o]nilation or ])o\vu'. The twentieth 
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cciUiiry iiiiiy ])ossil)ly witnc'ss ihc Alricaii 
nilniiiuition. Hut in the years l)etw(MMi 
the death of (Junm Anne and th(‘ Peace of 
Amiens our f^randesl stru^.^les, our /^n eatest 
f^ains, and our ke(UK‘sl aml)itions \v(‘i(‘ 
('eiitred in Ihc' Xt'vv World between the* 
Sirailsof Ma;^M‘llan and the Ari iic' Oceen. 
d'he d('sirc‘ to know more about tin* 
coast of Xortli America, on wliich 
Kusdaiis wei'e l)e^innin^' to encroach fn)m 
Pastern .^il)eria, wliile th(' ])owe}' of Spain 
was ob\'iousl\ waning, led the Ihitish 
rio\’ernment tO s(aid out Captain ('ook to 
the Pacific Ocean \'ia tiie Ca]»e of (io«)d 
Hope and the .Malay Ar< lii])ela.!^"o. and 
thus le<l to the deliniie discover\’ oj 
Austialia. Xew Zealand, and most of th(‘ 
Pacific ar<'hipelay'oes. and. tmally. at the 
( nd of the ei,i.;hteenth ceiitnn, in ijSN, to 
i1k‘ ('stablishmeni ol a Uriti^h settlement 
on t he ('oast ol Xew Soutli \\ ale^-. a settle¬ 
ment which was to be the tferm ol a vast 
All drali 1,11 Commonwealth, destiiu'd to 
li'iow .some day inh> nii,',^dily nationalities 
• I An.i^do-Saxon stock. Sjiaiiish. hhamch. 
iind Dutch na\'iy'atois of the si.xteenth and 
si'venteenth centuries had surmist'd the 
exist eliee to tli(' south ol Xew 
(iuiiK'a and the Mala\- Arehi* 
pelay^) ol an island-con¬ 
tinent, \arionslv nanud in 


Discovery of 
(he Australian 
Continent 


imaynnation (Ireater Java or iwen “ Terra 
Australis." 'Che actual name " .Australia " 
was a.])j)lii‘d in the first instanci' to the 
lai>,n‘St island of tin* \t'W H(‘brltles^.^rouj* by 
(.Juiros in itiotc in the belief tliat it was the 
proniontoiw of a .t^ieal southern contimmi. 

Iniiz \’ae./ de roires, second in com¬ 
mand of the Spanish t‘X})loi ini^ ex[)edi- 
lion U‘d bv l)e Ouiros, the disco\erer 
ot the \ew' Hebrides, as they w(*re 
■ iltiMwards named, had ])assed through 
the "Torres Straits." dis<'o\-ered. and 
. ptl\- nameil. X('w (iiiiinxi, and had 

tell " the proximitN* of tlu' real " I'erra 
Australis." His indicat ions weri‘followed 
lip ten. s('\-enteen. and twent\-two vixirs 
la.tei' by the Dutch na\'if;ators Herl().i;e 
and Carsteiiz. wlio ai'tualh' Ux att'd points 
and named features of the Xortli and 
W’est .Australian coasts. 

In if)42. (he Dutch nax'ieator. Abel 
janszen Tasman. skiitin[; tlu‘ western 
cvxist of vVustralia, jienetraled .so far south 
that he actually discovered Ta.smania, 
which he called Van Diemen’s Land, after 
tlie then pixernor of Ja\a; and Xew 
Zealand " Staattm Land." rasman. on 
his return to tjie lastward of Australia. 


(Vh&t Captain 
Cook did for 
the Empire 


deri\’ed (“iiouf^di inlo: mat ion^ no doubt 
from Malay si'amen on the coasts of XTwv 
(iuimxi, to forecast dim]\’ the locality’ and 
area of tliis southern continimt. " (iroote 
Zuidland." which was .soon afterwards 
definitely named " New Holland." Staattm 
Land bein/:^' at the same' time slyK'd " X('w 
Zealand." In it)8(i and !(><)<) th(' ])irate- 
ex])lorei W’llliam Dam])ler 
jiaid two x'isils to the Xortli- 
west coast of Xiwv Holland, 
and bron/.4lit bai'k some ac¬ 
count ol its jx'culiai' p( ()])les and products. 
Put no()iin,e: like systematic exj)loration 
or definite disco\'ei’\- was accom])lished in 
these directions until tin' three voyai^es 
ot f'a|)lain jaiiK's Took, i/Tp 1777, re- 
vea.led the actual coast of South-eastern 
.Australia, and the deliniti* outline of X(*w 
Zealand. To()k also placed on the ma]> 
such archi])(.hi'4oes ol tin' Iku'ihc as had* 
not been alieudx' mad'’ known to tin* 
civilised world bv the Spanish. Portu|:^ut‘se, 
ami Dutch navi^Miors ol the sixteentli 
and siwenlia iith c(‘nturii‘s. 

Diitish explorin:^' eiderjirise in these 
rei.,nons l>etw(en the Western Pacific and 
the Indian t)ce<Ln hiul been bafllei.! diirin.^ 
the early eiL^litei’iith c(.'n(ury by the 
livalryol tin Dutcli and I'lcnch. We had 
bei'ti obliged to li.L^ht I'lanci’ lor ])re- 
dommance in India, and a lii'i'ce th(.)u^di 
imof'lK'ial warfar<’ liad been wai^n'd with 
Holland to k('i‘]> the Dutch out ol Henf^»al. 
P)\- the middle* of the eiL,dil(“i'nth century 
the I'rtmch had com])l»'tel\’ lost any 
chance* ol builditi.e up a i^ie-at Indian 
empire*, but the' Dutch. dcfe-Lite-cl m Hindu¬ 
stan. still ( limy to Te'ylon^tnd successfulh' 
compe'te'd wH h us in Java.. Sumatra, 
liorne'o. and the .Moluc('as. 

'Idle* eMyhte'e'iith Century de'cieled the 
late* of India, ])ossibl\’ for several 
ea'iitmies to e eime* ; but. C()m]).ire*d to our 
])resent .Asiatie' dominicnis. P>ritish rule* in 
Hindustan was by ue) na'ans unive*rsal. 
and we* had but a sliyht footholel on 
the .Mala\- IV'uinsula (Island of 
Pinany. a('(.]uire*d i7Std, and in 
th(* i\Iala\- .Archipelayo, Xatal. 
h'ort .Marlborouyh. o\ idencoolen. 
in Sumatra, and a doubt Inf tenancy of one 
or two islets oil the* c oast of P>orne(). But 
at the* end of the eiyht(*enth century, 
whic h, for a logical se'c|ue*nce. one must 
(ilace at the IV'ac e of Amic'ns, in 1802, 
the British F.minre. scatt(*rc*d and jiatchy 
as it was. had almost the outline*—the 
skeleton—ol the c'mpire ol to-elay. and was 
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north coast «f South Amorica, once a Dutch trading outpost, was held by the British from 
17S1 nil 178.,; they ayam held it from ITtMi till Iso- and from J mo.j till 181 I, when tlie present colony was formed 

ilw-lr.i"'ll.- I -. K (’.iti.li \V>»-fl^illc 
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vastly from tliv empire over wliicli 

William Til. was ruling in 1702. ‘ At that 
date this monarch, if lie had called for a 
map of the J^ritisli lim])ire beyond the seas, 
which lie ])rol)al)]\’never thought ol doing, 
would have noted a, few English “jdanta- 
tions,” or settlenients. on tlu' Atlantic sea- 
hoard of Xorth America lu^tweeii IToston, 

_ . . . _ New York, .and the Savan- 

Bntain s Over- i u- . 

_ . nail River. Other names 

Seas Dominions - , .1 

AAAv A in (limisv writ mg across the 

200 Years Ago 

M'miiidt'd liim that James 1 . had given 
a charter foi tlu' Hermudas, that (diaries I. 
had ])ernutt('d the- setllenK'iit ot Ihirhados, 
that (roinwell had annexed Jamaica, 
and that under CharU's IT. most ol the 
British Li'cward Islands had Ihhmi accpiired. 

Jn Soutluu n Asia he would have* noted the 
Island of Boniha\’ ;in iindoulittd British 
possession. 'I’herc' should .also liave het'ii 
markc'd on the ma]j f.n'tories and forts- 
more 01 less identical with ])f»litical foot¬ 
holds-at some point on the coast ol 
Sind, at ^luat. Broach, and Ahmedahad, 
in Western India ; at (.'alcutta. 'I'egna- 
])atam. Vizaga])atam. Madras, and Masuli- 
pataiii. on the eastern side’ ot th(‘ Indian 
iVninsul.i ; while in tlie interior tlieia'wma* 
agencies at Agra and Patna. Along the 
sliores of the Pc'isian (iulf tlu're wiae 
f.K’torit's at Basra, Bandar Ahhas, and 
Jask ; and, des|)il(‘ Dutch hostility, 
the ICast India Company still hehl on 
to trading iiosts at Bantam, in Java : 
.Macass.'ii. m ('elehes ; and Achin, in 
Sumatra. On the Wc-st African coast 
the Royal Afii('an (.'onpiany jiossessed 
lortt^ at the mouth ot the (iaml)ia, and 
along the (lold Co.asl, fiann Dixcove to 
Accra, and at Whvda, on the coast ot 
Dahonn-li. The h^ast India ('onijiany, more- 
o\er. h.'id seizcMl the island of St. Heliuia. 

That was the (wltmt of the British 
Empire in 1702. at which tinu' Ireland still 
lay a dcjiojiulated, desolate, halt-conquered 
country which was being settled on the 
. (‘asi and on the north by Pro- 
The Nominal Knglish, Welsh, and 


The Nominal 

Surre^er of Scotland liei - 

ape o ony ^ se])arate. kingdom, 

acknowledging only ])artially the direct 
rule of William III. The Isle of Man 
was a feudal kingdom under a British 
noble ; th(^ Channel Islands were semi- 
inde])endent ])iratical .settlements. At 
the Peace of Amiens in tSo2 . (ireat 
Britain, it is true, had nominally snr- 
riuidered (kqx* ('olony to the Dutch, hut 
3.t6() 


liad made every ])ieparation for reoccu¬ 
pation, and had made that n'occuiiation 
a matter of certainty and legality by the 
establishment of her sea power aiifl .an 
understanding with the Prince of Orange. 

In America she possessed the whole ol 
the vague and \’ast t('rritories of Cunada, 
which were at any rate conci‘i\’ed ol. 
under the charter of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, as stretclujig irom the Atlanti(' 
to the ikicilic ; besides tin' West India 
Islands already owau'd. slu' had seizi'd ,in<l 
has since rt'tained Dominica. Si. Lucia. 
St. Vincent, (irenada. Tobago, and 'rrini- 
dad. and had cstabli-^lu'd a lii'ii on the 
coasts of Honduras and Nicai'.agna. 

British Honduras bc'gan in the se\'cn- 
IcH'iith century as the lortilied establish¬ 
ments t)f ])ira1icai British trader^ and 
timber — mahogany cnttei>. 'riioiigh 
frecpieiitly attackc'd by Spain, ami tie- 
(pn'nll\' ('e(le<l to Spain by Ibiglaiid the 
P»ritish si'ltk'is lu'ld on sleadl.istl\' till, 
in 1780. adelinitely British administ 1 atloii 
was establishi'd. She had occuj)ied 
British. LTench, and DutOi Ciui.m.i. I'ai 
away towards thesoutln'i n i'\ti\‘inii \-() l hat 
TK IT K <'<>>binent the Ibitish (io\'i'rn- 
L ^ nwiii h.ad ahea«K' earmarked 
, r I^tn<hind Islands, but had 

from Egypt d.. attempt to 

seize Ihienos Ayres. In the Mediteri‘.a]i'‘an 
we held, legahy or illi'gally (iibrallai. 
Malta. Sii'ily, and tin* Ionian Islands, 
while British naval and mihtai\- a.etion 
had just turiu'd th(' Idi'iicli out ot h.gepl. 

Here an almost uiuonscnous intumition 
had been givt'ii ol an intention sonu' 
day to occupy that hallway station 
towards our growing Indian h’mpire. In 
Eaist Africa, Piritain had oj)eiU'd up lel l- 
tions with Alrv’ssinia and Zanzib.u, as 
also with the tribes of South Arabia and 
the Persian (iulf. In W'est .Africa lu'r 
forces had o('CUj)i(‘d the French colon\’ of 
.Senegal, and strenglheiu-d the hold o\-ei 
the mouth of the (lambia. - As the lirst 
result of British anti-slavt'ry cnitlmsiasm, 
the colony of Sierra Leone had In'en 
founded. The forts along the (iold ('oast, 
already mentioned, contimu'd to be 
garri.soned by the Royal African (Chartc'red) 
(iompany. Even at tlu* close of tlu* 
eighteenth century (ireat Britain was 
beginning to think about the N’iger, thi' 
upi)er c'ourse of which river liad, in Ty<)(), 
been discovered by the Scottish explort'i, 
Mungo Park, in the direi't sersice of the 
P»rilish ('rown. British trade with Wi'st 
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Afi i' a «'it tluit lim(‘ had t-xtended to the 
rivers which form the delta of the Niger, 
and ('vrn to the mouth of the Congo. 

In lyot*. as already mentioned, the great 
Portiigiu'se traveller, Dr. Jose Lacerda, had 
])redic t(Hl that the British would attcm])t 
to found an empire stretching from tlie 
('a])(‘ of (iood Hope to Bgypt- 11 Mungo 
Park discov(‘red tlie main course of th(‘ 
Kiver N iger, another (‘(pially distinguislu li 
S cot, an explorer ol really advanced 
sciimlilic attaimmmls, James Bruce, had, 
in i7^)N-i77 .P redisco\'(Med and definitely 
iu;Lpi)ed the course ol the P)lue Nile from 
.\hyssinia to Egypt. He was des))atched 
on this aim by a British Secretary of State, 
hold Halifax, and there is little douht 
Hill this jouiney ])r()Voked a sp(.Tial 
British interest in the affairs ol Kgyj)t. 

In .Asia tin* Ihitish ])ossessions in 1S02 
iiK hided a general sway over Hindustan 
hi tween the Hirnalavas on tlu‘ north 
.Liid ( apt* Comorin on the south. hetw(‘en 
I 111* liay ol Px'iigal on the east and the Indus 
Ki\-ei on tlie west. 'Plu- actual posses- 
hioii^ in ludi.i ol the Honourahle hhist 
India Company at this date over wliiidi 
r . It ruled directly were Bmigal 
xpansion JEimhay and ^ladras 

01 one ‘11 

Century provinces ; a portion ol th.- 
Ontral and North-we^t Pro- 
\inces; jiarts of Kajputana. Indirectly the 
company controlled the affairs of Oudh. 

1 laida.i aha<l, and Mysore. W’e had eviui 
during the eighti'enth century taken our 
liist j)oliti('al sti'p towards estahlishing 
Ih'iiisli iiitlueiice o\er Tibet ; our ixditical 
‘■\j)loiei> had jieiietrated through 
Atgliauistau to Pxtkhara, and we had 
aeijuired some inthienct' at the court 
ol I’ersia. In the Malay Archijielago we 
leplaci’d the Dutch in Ja\'a and Sumatra, 
a also at various jioints on the Malay 
P niiisiiia. In North Afri('a. though we 
had 110 ac'tiial hxithold, nevertheless, by 
Nehon’s victorii's and the Ihitish occupa¬ 
tion ol Malta, we were so jinnloiihuant in 
runis and Tri])oli as to exercise a kind of 
su/mainiy o\'er those Turkish fiuulalities. 

In i()oN the British dominions have 
altaiiusl an enormous area, even com¬ 
pared to what tlu'v were in 1S02. In 
North AuKuica iht* small colonised areas 
ol Newfoundland, Nova .Srotia. New 
Brunswick, I'jiper and Lower Canada. 
Ontario, and the few forts of the Hudson’s 
Bay ('omjiany. have grown into a belt of 
continuous colonisation and cultivation 
extending from the coast of Labrador to 


the Pa^'ilic and right up to the Arctic 
Circle aifti the easti'i n limits of Alaska ; 
w'hile the jxilitical dominion of ('anada 
(British North America) reaches to the 
Polar regions, and comprises nearly half 
the North American C'ontinent. In the 
warmer regions of th(' New- World, vague 
British rights on the coast of Central 
_ . . America at Belize ha\(‘ grown 

into the di'hnitc* colony of 
R*'-*^*k British Honduras, while the 
Colony ol Doincrnra, taken 
over from the Dutch, has become* tlv' large 
State ol British (iiiiaiia. fio.jho scpiare 
miles in extent. In the lai south, the 
Falkland Islands have been definitely 
organised as a crown colony, and the 
British .'egis has bet'ii thrown over the 
large island of South (leorgia. annexed by 
Ca|)tain Cook in 1775. These i)ossessions 
were definitt‘ly occLi])ied and administered 
in iS yp because of tluur imimrtance to 
the wliahng industry in the South Atlantic. 

Within the limits of Eiiro])e. though we 
ha\'e given U]> the isl'*t ol Heligoland f)ff 
the (lermaii coast, we luii’e ai'cpiin'd, lor 
all pra('tical ])iirpose^^. the large island of 
Cy])ru^ in the ICistern Mediterranean. 
The Ionian Islands, w luVh Fraiiee snatched 
trom the dying Kepublie ot \hmieo. en¬ 
joyed a Ih'itish proieetorale in every 
senst* ol the uord tor sixty odd years, 
and wen* then made* o\'ei to the' King¬ 
dom of (iret'ce*. Malta, already occupied 
in 1S02. had bi-eii (h'finilcly ccxleil to 
the British ('rown in 1S15. 

On the coutiui’iil f)t A.sia. tlu* large* red 
jialches of Ih'itisli ele)minie)n (ihre)ugii a 
charlere*el company), wlueh gave tei (ireat 
Britain the ])raetieal eoiitrol eif the 
]H*musula e)f Hmeluslan, ha\'e gre)wu in a 
lumelred years to our e*xisting Tiulian and 
cole)uial emjure' in Se)utlu*rn Asia. This 
l)egins almost in Africa. e)n the far west, 
with the pe)rt of Adt*n. the* isle*! of IVriin 
at the mouth e)f the Keel Sea. anel the 
island of Soce)tra e)ff the North-east 
-Mriean ee)ast. It extends 
eastwarels thre)ugh the British 
Orienr ^ IM'otecteirate o\e*r the Aeleii 
hinterlaml anel preiteelorate, or 
.sphere of infliieiice estahlished by treaty 
-over the whole south coast of Arabia to 
the vicinity e)f the Persian tiulf. The 
south-we‘sl coasts,of that inlet and the 
Bahrein I.slanels are a British ])rotectorate, 
and in common with the Arabian regions 
already referred to are attached to the 
vast Indian denninions, wliie h begin on 
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the wrst at Baliic liislan. lU'ar flu' (‘ntraiir'.* 
to lilt' IVrsian tiull. Hy tho rcu'ont 
.L^nicnu nt with Russia, tlir Soiilh-oast 
Porsian coast coinniandin^' tlic ciilranee 
into tlic I*(M‘siau (iull is a British sphere 
ol influence. lo'oin Bal\:chislan tlie 
Indian Ein[)ire extends continuously 
eastwards to the frontier of Frendi Indo- 
('ll ilia, and nortli wards to 
rihet a porii<in of which is 
actuall\' I>rit ish and to 
Ati.,diauistan, a ( entral Asian 
state ill \er\- ('lo.-,e lelations with 1 lu' 

Ih'ilish lAn[)iie. (’e\lon has lua ii accjuired 
Iroin the I)utch, iNi^. and British 

uifluenc<' now reigns supieme. dirt‘c(l\- 
or indirt'ctly, o\’t‘r tli(' whole Malay 
Peninsula Iroin Burma to SiiyutajHire. 
The nortliein tliiid of the island ol 
Borneo i> also uiuK'r Pii itish ])rotection. 

In Alls!l alasia. and in tlu* archipela.Ltoes 
of lh(' Paeilic, th(' liaM' also been 

enormous a third pari ol th(‘ \ast island 
of .New (iuinea with lh(‘ adpuamt ar('hi- 
pela^ocs of (he Louisiadi' and the Solomon 
Islands, the whole inland continent (»1 
-Australia. (Ik* laip'e i'^laiuK ol New 
Zealand, the clusters ol h'lji and ol I'oiii^a. 
the (dlht'i't. Santa ('ru/. Jdlice. Idioiiix. 
I'nion. ^ALnnin,^,^ .Malden, and lfeive\' 
.i.;rou[). and a hen o\’ei tin* New Hebridi's. 

The last quarter ol the nineteeiidi 
century has witnessed eiioi inous accretions 
to the British dominions in Alrica. Prior 
to 1N75 we had po.^sessed and built U]), 
since i(S()f), the coloiu' ol tlu* ( a|H‘ of 
(lood Ilojie about as tar north as Kim- 
berlew and the the;i small coloin ol Natal, 
lounded i(S24-iS4_c I'heie remained 
unclaimed areas betweeji .Natal and ('aj)e 
( olony. and there was no hold o\'er 
Zululand. the ()ranL;e I'l ei' State, or the 
riaus\'aal. On tin- West ('oast ol .Africa 
there \^'as a. ])a.tcli at tin* mouth of the 
(lambia. and a le\\' j)atclies on the c'oast ol 
Siena Leone, a strij) of coast ('oinitrv 
betw('(‘n the* \'olla Ri\’ei' and .Assmie on I he 

- Bold Co.'ist. and t he lit tie island 

Growth , , .11 

r n •*. u Laeos. oiic'e a .i^neat head- 

. (luarters ol the slave trade. In 

Africa /i A 1 / V 

the Atlantic Ocean we ]>ossi‘ssed 

(lu‘ islets of Ascension and St. Helcma : 
iir the Indian Oc'ean. .Mauritius and th(‘ 
Seychc'llc's. That, in 1M73, was the' iitinosl 
(extent of British Africa. 

By L()()g these ])atcli('s and stri])s hav(' 
/^rown into coloniccs. ])rot(;ctorates and 
s])heres of influence which now in their 
united bulk exceed the ])ossessions of an\' 


other Kuroiaaii 1 \)W(M on th(‘ Alrican 
continent, and include the occu])ation of 
li^;4\'pt, the administration ol the \'asl 
E^y])tian Sudan, the prott'clorates or 
colonies of Uf^^anda, East Africa, Somali¬ 
land. and Zanzibar, the ])rotc'ctorate or 
sj)here of influence of British (entral 
.Africa betwetm tlie (ireat Lakes and the 
Zambesi, and all British South Africa 
from the Zambesi to the ('ape of (iood 
Ifo]H*. and from the outskirts ol Damara- 
land to the Portupmese' ])rovinc(‘ ol 
Mozambicpic'. In West .Africa th(‘re ai'c- 
th(‘ t(‘ri*itoric‘s ol Nipu'iia. which extend 
Iroin the delta of that ri\'('r to Lake ( had 
and the' bord('r> ol the Sahara Desert a 
much cMilarped colon\' and |)rotectorate ol 
the (lold ('oast some (Siz.ooo s()uare mile.^ 
in area a ])rote('torate over the hinter¬ 
land of Sierra Leone, and both banks ol 
the lowc'r course of the (ianibiu. Ki\'er. 

riii* Liritish hhn])ii'e ma\’ not ('\'en yet, in 
i(^0(). ha\'e loiK'lu'd its a])op^‘e ol (‘Xteiit, 
and indeed it it be wisel\’ ,i,'o\-(‘ined and 
directed so as to t'uhst with it. and not 
apxiinst it. the se ntimeiits of the backward 
race>. it ma\' di‘\-elop into a leapme ol 

_ . p(‘ace and inutuid co-o|)era- 

Thc Coming ’ 1 .11 

c 4.. A,. lion ol still more surprismi^ 
South African , , 

r . . \'asln('ss. It ma\- come to 

Confederation , , , 1 

includ(‘ an ediK'alional ])ro- 

ti'Ctorate o\'er Southern Arabia and the 
shores »)1 th«‘ Pt'isian (lulf. an allianci'. 
almost leudal. with .Abyssinia. .AtKhanistaii. 
Tibet, and Siam ; it mav assist Australia 
to arraiii^-e witfi ("ranee :i.nd Holland on 
e(|uitablt‘ tei Ills for extended swa\' o\’er a 
small j)ortion of Dutch New (iumea and 
of the: New Hebrides ai (hipela^^o. In 
.Afiica, the coining' South .Alrican con- 
h‘di‘ralion of Ihx'i and Biitonmav’ ex caitu- 
all\' iiK'Iude Mie copmate (ic'rmaii state 
ol South-\N'(;st .Alrica, ; and it* ma^' aLo. 
b\- arranpiMiient with ('ic'iinam-. link 
up tin' Luanda ])r()tt‘cloralc* with llic' 
north (Mid ot TanpMiiyika. and thus 
(‘Ntablish the la^t link in the ('ape-to- 
( airo route. 

Or, if it inciM'ases in siieli dii(‘ctions as 
thes(‘. it ma\- shrink in others, yieldiiip^ 
here and llicM(‘a litl le to I'ranc(‘ in \\'estern 
.Africa, to (icMinam' an islet or two in the 
Wc*st Indies, or an establishment on the 
IVrsiaii (iulf. But for tin* most ])art it is 
more; likc^lv that thc‘se extensions or round¬ 
ings off of the British Junjiire will be 
balaiKxd by our standin*;’ out of the wa\’ 
of olhtM' ambitions in Eastern Europe 
and Xctarc^r Asia, or in the ('om^o basin. 
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THE PIONEERS OF COMMERCE 
AS MAKERS OF THE EMPIRE 


('iiusi's and inolivi-s wliich liaw pro- 
^ V()k(‘(l Hie creation nl Ihis vast einjiirt* 

have 1 ecu luinieroiis and sniutdinies con- 
Iliclin;^. Tlie lust inc‘enti\e and tlir last 
lia\e Teen tin* desire to find jimfital-le 
inaik<‘1^ lor trade wlieiein liritisli products 
(a' nianulaeturt'S could Te exchanj^ed lor 
lorei<;n wares sulticienlly x aliialilt^ lo lueel 
tlie risks and expenses ol sexi-transport. 
('e)Upled with this lias Te'eai the* desire- 
to ^I'al) at \vlia1e‘\'er i^ood things ini.Lilit 
lie* .e<)iii{^ ill the- way <'1 animat, ve^e-tahle-. 
eir inineMal we-alth not alre-ady in the |) -s- 
si-ssioii (»1 a nationality strong e-nouj^h to 
ele-teiiel it. 'The-ii tlie- re-stle.‘ss. elissatislie-d 
or j»erse‘cule-d. or e-ve-n e'liininal anion,us 
have- h<<iK‘el to tinel a hajipie-r and le-ss 
traninie-lle-d e-xiste-nce* in re-^ions heyond 
the* Ihitish Isles ye-t unde-r the* Hiitish 
fla,n. HoiU'st coinnu-rce*. e-a^e-r ,^re-e-el lor 
f.^ain. nail lo\'e ol adve*ntuie‘, anel the searedi 
lor niar\'els the-se we-re the jireiveicative- 
iinpulse-s which elrove elarin.i; se-aine-n. 
merchants, and Soldie'i'S of lortune- he-yonel 
the seas ed 1-Jritain to ne*w weniels. nev\ 
heinisphe-res. anel strange- eliniate-s elurini; 
the fifte-e*nth anel sixtee-nth ea-nturie-s. 

In the* se-\’e*nte*e-nth ce-nturv there w.is 
su|)e-radeleiT the- de'sire* te) tle-e- troni re-lijiie»us 
e)i peililie'al eippre'ssiein ; in the se*ventee-nlh 
ce*ntury re-al ceilemisatie)!! toeik plaea-. 
Hut in that which leilleiweel—the*e-i,i^hte*e-nth 


the deiminant inijnilse once a.^ain was 
connne‘ice* and the rapid making eit we-alth 
in e*xple)ital)le lanels. 'This was the* century 
e)l the- slave* trade’s jjre*atest eleveleijiineut. 


Emigration 
for Religious 
P reedom 


The first familiar instanea* ol 
emii^ratiein lor reli,L,de)us free- 
de)in is that e)f the Ie)2 
dissiele*nts freim the Church e)l 


Thigland wlu) eini/^maleel in the* ^layfleiwer. in 
Ih2(). and fe)unded Plyinemth, T.S.A. The 
first Quakers arriviiif.^ in Xeath America. 
i()52-i( ()(), were lianged, fleiggcd. e)r 
exiielled; but from 11)71 to 1681 hundreds 
came to America and coloni:.e*d Xew 


Jemse-y. De-laware*, anel Pennsylvania. Tn 
the- niiu-te-e-nth ea-ntury the- causes ol 
em]»iie‘ exteiisiejii were more cejiuplex. 
('ommerce-. (-x])loiUition. the j)e)ssil)ilitie*s 
of mine-ra.l elise ove-iie-s we-re- no de)ul)t the 
me)st ])owe'rlul melucenie-nts to extend the 
aie*a e)l Ih itish e)ea'U])atie)n ; anel 


. p . ine-re-asin,!," social ])re-ssure m 
in Empire j., Se;e)tland, and 

mise-ry in Ire-lanel. l)re)U‘;ht about 
suedi a rusli e)! e'ole)nisls lor the* vacant 
lie-althy lanels in Aine-rie'a. Seaith Africa,and 
()ce-ania—some- i<).e)(ie).e)(»e) ])erse)ns in the 
last huiielre-el ye'ars (ol this niinilier aliout 
3.e>oo.e)e)e) le-ll be-twe-en 1N13 anel 1850)- 
as e)ur histeiry hael not \e't known, the 
movenu-nt be-in,14 e‘iie)rmeeusly aideel by 
the- de*\a*le)pine-nt e)t ste-arn navii^^at ion. 
Ibit there- was a third laeilor at we)rk in 
e-injiire-builelinj^ lre)in the- \a‘ry be{.;inning 
eel the- inne-te-e-nt h ce-nluiy te) its very enel : 
se-nlimeiit - • a se-ntime-ntality alme)St sar- 
deinie' in se)me* e>l its manile-statie)ns. 

Tn the- se-ve-ntea-nth and eighteenth 
ce-nturies we built teats and fe)unfled 
ee)le)nie‘S e)n the' West Ce)ast ot Alrica for 
the j)urpe)se e)f e anying eiu the slave trade 
in an eflicie-nt manru-r ; in the- nineteenth 
ea-ntuiA’ wa* se-i/e-el inipoiTanl \'antage* pe)ints, 
aiiue-xeel eji piotea-le-el e'ne)rme)us are*as in 
orele-r te) suppie-ss the' trade* in slave's. 

riie* eaga'lliess e)f ceemiuerce te) go il. 
freeiit of the hamjiering re-strie-lie)ns of a 
re'gular ge)\e*rnine‘nt leel te) the creatie)n e)f 
chartereel ce)m])anie-s - anel chartereel ce)m- 
jianies lia\ e‘alw ays e-neled in the fe)unelation 
e>f ce)le)uie‘S, ele)niiuie)ns e)! empire's — in the 
se'ventee'iith. eighte-e-nth. and nineteamth 
e.entiuie'S. (ireeel e)f gain was ce)incidenl 
with the glame)ur e)f Inelia. India has been 
the mains})ring e)f e)ur e]uj)ire, the magnet 
which has elrawn us by such strangely 
dex'ious routes that our |)ie)neers ha\a^ 
halted by the way. have started off at a 
tangent on other quests, or have become 
involved in tlie seilution (T other preiblems 
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widely s(’|)arat(*(l IVoin those ol 1 [indiistan. 
The s('areh lor a tiuick sea roiilt* to 
India thioiif^li Xorlli Anu‘ri(’a analo^^ous 
to 1h(‘ Mai^i'llan Straits on the* south 
led Sir Hnni))hrey (iilhert aeross the Atlan- 
lie, lo lound that \ ir/4 nia whieh was oeen- 
])ied lwenty-h\'c* y(*ais alter\eards and 
wliieli was the i;erni of tlic* rnite*d State's 
,ot Ainerie'.a. 'Plu* same* stimulus 


The Days of 

Maritime 

Enterprise 


led to the journex s ol Frobislu*!', 
Davis. Dal'lin; and the* last- 


namrd was aetuallv kilU'd in an 
attempt on tin* pari ol the East India 
C'ompam’s shi])s to lound in llu* Di'rsian 
(iull that I'liiish splu're* ol inllucnee on the* 
aj»])roa(di to the* Indian markets whiedi has 
only hee'onu* an a('eom])lisht*d lae'l in the* 
tw(*nlieth (a'litury. l)rake'’s atte'in])! to 
find the* Daeilie' (uitle*! ol tln’se* northe*rn 
Ma^e'llan Stiaits. thi^ wate'r route* ae*ioss 
North .Aine'iiea whieh. atte*i all. eloe*s 
e*\ist. only it is too nniedi in the* iroze*n 
zone* to he* of an\’ Ube* le*d to the* elise'e)\'e“ry 
ol Ore',4011 : and. tliie'e* ee‘nturie*s late*r, 
the* same motixe* ol re*se‘areh on the* ])art 
e>l (.'a|)tains t'ook and \’ane;on\'ei' brought 
about the* redise'oxciy and anne*xation 
e)t \’ane.onx-e'r Island. 

Failin.Li to find an easy xway aeie)ss the* 
Xoith Allantie’ to the* marxe'fs e)l ('athay 
anel the* Mieldle* baist. the* eliplomaey ol 
(Jiieen Jdizabe’lh nas elire*e:ted lo an eixTi- 
lanel re)iile' tliron.qh the* Turkish de)mnht)ns. 
As this j)i()\e‘el inse*eure anel unee*i'tain, 
atte*ntion was turneel towarels the* se*a 
route* re)unel Aliiea. 'fhis le*el in time* te) 
the* acejuisitiein ol Tan^^iers as a e*allini;- 
jjlaee.*. to the se*ttleme*nt e)l St. Helena, 
the se*izure* o[ (iibraltar as an alternativ • 
to d'anf;ie*rs, the* eieeujiation of the* ('aj>e‘ eif 
tjooel He)])e*, anel e)1 .Mauritius. 

l)ona])arte, thinking" te» strike* at Dritain 
in India, whe*re* she* was wealthie*st anel 
xve*akesl, landed in ]L^y|)t, and may be* saiel 
to haw e)pene*el the* oxTilanel renite*. Frenn 
the days whe*n the* Fre*nch eapitulate*d and 
quitted Ff.;ypt. Fn^lanel ceailel neit take* 
he*r e*ye*s or thoiii^dits eiff that 
country. The* sjiK'iidiel jirivate 
enter])rise e)t Lieutenant Wa^- 
heirn havin/^ started the e>verlanel 
re)ute in i<S’7-47. in ceimu'ctiem with the 
ne*wly ilitreleluea-d steamei' traffic, (h'eat 
Hritain found lu'rse'H comj)e*lled tei eiccujiy 
Ade*n. in iMp/). at the* southern e*\it eif the* 
Ke‘el Se‘a. anel ultimately also Perim Island. 
l)ona])arte*’s actieni in Egypt, indeeel, had 
far-re*aching re*sults he cemlel nt*vtu’ have* 
le)re*se‘en : it brenight (ire*at Britain as a 
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fighting j)e)xve*r into the* Reel Se*a. bAe'ii 
.Abyssinia anel the x'ague'r hdhiojiian anel 
Zanzibar ivgieins we'ie* “ looked up ” at the 
be*ginning e)i t he* nine'te*e*nt h e*e*ntui y be'e'.ausr 
e)f the be'aiing the*ir allianee* might hax'e on 
a life*-anel-ele*ath war be‘tx\e*e*n Fi ane e* and 
Britain lor the* loi'elship e)f Southern Asia. 

It the* e)\a*rlanel route* U'd to an ine'ie'ased 
inte*re*st in b2gx'i>t and the* turning e)f the* 
Reel Se*a inte) a British lake', xeliat was not 
the e'ffe'ct e)f the* Sue‘z Canal ? It made a 
British eHTui)ation ol Ixgspt a matter ol 
nati«)nal ne‘e*i*ssilx'. :i loie*gone e'oiu'hision 
to all but short-sighte'd British state'snu'u. 

riiis last e'aine about in an odd mannei. 
anel at an iiiie-xpe'Cte'd june lure, and by 
d(*gre*e‘S elraggeil Ub into the Sudan ab lai' 
ab the* Ceingo wate'r parting, and compelled 
in time tlie* aiiiu'xation ol l'g;uida. Indian 
affairs we*re‘ bx’ lliis lime* much niixeil nj' 
in ce)nnne*rei‘ witli lliose ol Zanzibar. 

('.ons*'e]uently, with the llank^ e>l J'^gx'|)t to 
be* guarde'd, ne) either Powe'r hut e)urselxi "' 
must oe'e'upy .Moinbaba aheadx’. lor 

Indian r(*asons, de('la.ii‘(I a British strong 
he)ld in or the main route* te) the* 

Xyanzas and the I'ppe'i Nile*. He*ne'e ai'e)be‘ 
„ . . . the* X ast British ]»Obbe*sbie)ns in 
Fla **in ha[nate)rial Afi ie-a. Bx’ 

Africa lol tille'd liai boai 

ol .\ejen had .glown ilile^ ,L ])ie)te*e'- 

torate* e)r b])he*re* e)l inlhieiie i oxe'i the* wheele* 
e)l the* south .Arabian loastkinds, ine lneling 
the* Kurixa-AIin iyan Islands, lioin the* 
Straits e)l Bab-e*i-Manele-b em the* we'sl and 
ill * Irontie'is e)l Oman e)n tlu* e.‘ast. I''re)m 
bimilar meitivi'S alse) has arise'ii the* Biitish 
])roteete)rate e)X'e*r the Bahie'in Islanels in 
tlu* Pe*rsian (iull. In South .Alrie’a xw* 
e'oulel not eieeiipy ('ajn* d'eiwn anel re-niain 
ineliffe*re*nt te) ^ue‘Stif)ns e)l Ixnre)j)'.*an e’e)]o- 
nisatiein anel te) the* we*llare* e)l^lhe* natixe-s 
within three hundre*d mile's 'ol the* Cai)e 
l\*ninsula. S'), in time the British Hag e'ri*[)t 
alemg the* se)uth-e*ast e'e)ast till it e'ontlie te'e 1 
with Furtuguese* claims at Delagoa Bay. 

Tlu* Ale‘elite*rrane'an route* te) 1 ‘igypl. 
meire-owr. reejuireel ejtlu'r calling statie)ns 
than (iibr.dtar. . Minoica had eenee been 
e)urs, but it lay ratlu-r e)ff the* elirect re)ute* 
to Egypt : nmree)wr. it l)e*le)ngc*el to Spain, 
auel vSpain hael bt'ceime e)ur ally. Sie ily 
would have* lie-e-n te)e) large* te) re*tain auel 
e*on1re)l. Xajuileein had iiulieate'd just 
what we re*(|uire'el the*n in seizing Malta. 
It was easy tei succe*e*el him, fe)r the Malte'se*, 
who had little ov no atfe*ctie)n feir the 
ce)rni])t rule of the Knights e)f St. |ohn, 
voluntarily o'fered the sovi*reignty of th'ii 




BRITISH OFFICIALS INSPECTING THE CISTERNS AT ADEN, BUILT IN 17 n(» n.c. 
riif‘ story of liow Aden cfiiiie into possession of the British is one of some interest. In a British ship wn.s 

wrecked near Aden, the crew and passengers being severely maltreated by the Arabs. On tiie Bombay Goveriinient 
demanding an explanation, the sultan agreed to make compensation and to sell the town and port to Btitaiii, 
hut tlie Turkish ruler's son, who administered the governinent. derlin^d to implement the b.Trgain, and in consequence 
the pl.nce was reduced Iw a naval and military force on January ic-th, t^:iP. Aden, which then became an ontlvinp 
portion of tlie Bombay Piesidcnry, was fortified and garrisoiu'd, .and its nucicnl water tanks woie parti.'illy le'.rored. 
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little iirrhipehtgo lo the King of (ireut 
Britain. Beaconstield Indieveil he was 
completing the chain of naval stations and 
mililiiry halting places on the M(‘diler- 
raiiean route to India by adding ('vi)riis, 
with the intention that a Ibatish dominion 
over Syria and a railway thence to the 
luiphrates vallev and Iiulia should lollow. 
n , \Vli(‘tlier his successors wert' 

r .. wistu' lu pi'elerriiig the sea 

Expanding ■ j i c /' i i 

Empire ?’/</. the Sue/ ( anal an<l 

the 1 ^(m1 St'a, tiiiu* aloiu* can 
show. 'I'lie affaiis of India iu\’ol\i‘»l us. 
commercially iirst. and then politically, in 
those of ('liina. d'his ne('essitated inililary 
and naval stations in ('hinese watius. 

Hence the ac(|Liisition of Hong Kong and 
eventually of \\Vidiai-wei. From tlu* 
desire' to prevent a Russian de-sceut into 
Tibi't and Mongolia, and thence a march 
towards the Himalay«is in fact, a Russian 
dominion over tlu' ('hiiU'Se* go\c rnmeul 
jirose- the Japanese alliance', with all that 
it may ye't e'utail. Sin{;^'ij)ore' was r'.-epiiie'el 
te) safeguarel the' sea re)Ute betwee-ii ('hina 
and Inelia ; the' e)e'cui)alie)n e)f the Straits 
Settleiiu'iits has h'd to a s])he're' ol^e'Xednsiw 
inthie'iie'e'o\e'i all the' Mala\' l\'ninsnla nud 
a pi e)tectorate over the northe'i n <'e)astlands 
ol Bornem. Burma has l)ee‘n aniie xe-d te) 
obviate' any other intrigues or alnbitioirs 
in that quarter; while', at tlr- risk ot war 
with France' some lifleen yars ago, Siam 
has been maintaiiic'd as a biitfer state*. 

India has bee'ii the' chie 1 pi\'ol e)l oiir 
foreign ])olicy frenn the e losing wars ol 
Elizal)e'tii’sreignte)till' ra])|)roch“me'nt wit h 
Rn.ssia in i()07 i<jo<S; that Russia whieh 
was eliscove-red connnere ially in the* re'ign 
of Edwarel VT. by British maritime aeU'e-n- 
tiirers who We*re' .seeking for a north-east 
passageHo India. The ])rine ipal attractie)u 
whieh Inelia anel the* Indian traele* had for 
liritish minds in the Tuelor pei ioel lay in 
its ])roduction ot s])ices and ]»epp.*r. It is 
true that many of tlu'Si' si)ice‘s were- aclualiy 
derive'd from elistant jiarts ol the* Malay 
^ Archipelago t)r from Ce'vlon. 

^ . but these' regie)ns were e'on- 

the Motive of . , , . r t i 

P . sielereel part eif India in a 

Expansion j^tatenieiit. and as 

some of the Southern Indian ])e)rts we-re 
depots in the spice trade betwet'ii Arabia, 
Persia, aiu.I the Fartht'st East, the*confusion 
was very natural. It would be an interest¬ 
ing study in human history to discuss the 
diet of Western and Southern Eiireipe- in the 
later Middle Ages and down to the sixteenth 
century, and discover the reason of the 
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desire which arose for sjiiced food, and 
especially the’strc'iiuous demand for J)ei)i)er. 
It was the desire lo obtain iinrestricti'd 
(luaiilitit's of pt'pper which not only 
founded the East India ('ompany -and 
thereby the British Indian Jiinpin—but 
which iirst drew Britishers to W'est Africa : 
first pejiiH'r, tlu'n slave's, then ge)ld. 

('iiinamon. clox'i'S, ginge r, sandal-we)oel. 
silks, muslins, indige). ivory, jiearls, gums, 
e'aipets, and |)U'< i()Us stone's, wi'ie ame)ng 
the other i)rinci])al Indian ])roehie ls which 
allrae te'd the atte'iition e)t I’hno|),‘an nie'i- 
e'hants Iroin the' lilte'e'iith to the e'ighte'e'iith 
ce'iilnry. The' re)e k lonnations ol Ineliawe'ie- 
be'lii'\e'el to be' e'\e'e‘.ssi\'e'ly lie'll in pit'e'ioiis 
stones elown te) epiite* le'Ce'iit time's. But 
this natural we'alth was exagge'iate'el bv 
Arab wiite-rs and cicdiilenis luiiope'aiis. 
(loh'onela. little' nmie' than a suburb ol the 
inode'in Haidaiabad. whose .Mohamnu'daii 
rule'!’ was one' ol the* lirsl Indian prinee's to 
gi\e' the' British comjiar.v' a trading e'on- 
ce'ssion, was iieit se) nnich a. pkn'e' that 
])re)due'e'el eliamenids as .1 ee-ntle' led 
eliame)nd-e utting, such as .Xniste'relam ha- 
siiu'e' bee'edlle'. Tin- saiKlstolie legie)!! e)l 
- . , the' Ne)rlhe‘rn Be-e e an ee'rtainly 

V Tc. proehie'e'd eliamein Is ; inde'e'el, in 

orweallh !''■ .vi.tnry Ih. 

hanpeior Akbar ie'l'e'ixe'd an 
annual royally comjintt'el at /’So,000 Irom 
the- eliainemel mine's e)f Panna. in Biinde'l- 
khanel. on the* neirthe'i n e'elge ol the' ancie'iit 
islanel e)l Soutlu'i n 1 ndia. 

The'se' mine's are' still \s e)i ke'el, but aie- ne)w 
of ilie eelisiele'i able' ill!J)eti laiie e'. hane-ralels 
to a limite'el eU'gree', rnbie's, saj)j)hire's, e als' 
eyes, ami other jire'cions stones, we'ie' te) be' 
obtaiiie-el fre)m India or Ihi' ailjaee'iil 
countiie'S. be'sidv;s which the* ac('nnuilalie)n 
ol the' labour and wealth ol lorty e e'iiturie' , 
hael amasse-el in this wonele'i ful ])e'ninsula -- 
th'.' matrix e)l the* human race*- a vast store- 
ol we*alth in gold, siUe-r, anel ])recie)ns 
steine's ; ami this })ossibli' ])lunele'r was one 
of the' me)st j)e)te'nt attrae tions te) Portu¬ 
guese*, Dute hman. ■ iLiiglishman,. and 
F're'iichman to lound an empire oxe r these' 
j)atient. placable, thrifty, te)iling millietiis 
of Aryanise'el Drax'idians. 

The pearl fislu'ry was certainly one e)f 
our ineluexmients to occupy ('eyle)n, e)ne of 
the niejst notable aelelitie)ns to the- British 
l{mi)ire in the early nineteenth ce'iitury. 
Eighty years later, the ruby mines of 
Burma accentuateel the imjiatience felt 
at the inej)titude of the native Burmese 
government and its intrigues with France 




THE BRITISH IN CYPRUS: THE BASHI - BAZOUKS EVACUATING THE ISLAND 
hi terms of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, devised at the I’.erlin Conference. Cyprus was occupied by the forces of 
Great Britain on July luth, The island is now administered as a Crown colony by a hi^h commissioner. 

J-rom tlic Vh.iwitii: by K. f.itnii Winubillu 
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Gold the 
Creator of 


Colonies 


and Italy. Kului's aiul leak ioresls lac- 
vaili^d to dei'ide the imniodiaK' ])()litical 
late of Hiirnia. I'hc' location ol gold in 
Australia and New Zealand came too late 
to l)e a |)ro\’ocati\e causi* in the annexa¬ 
tion of those islands, a deed alread\‘ 
a('coin])lisli('d from other motives ; thoiigii 
it is (jiiitc- ])ossil)le that the I'arh' di^cowr* 
of ('o])j)er in Australia Jnay 
ha\-e reiiileri'd the Im])erial 
(io\’(Mnmt'nl more determined 
to sc‘('nre for (in'at Britain th(‘ 
(.‘\('hisi\e ])ohtical hegemon\- oxer Austral¬ 
asia. (iold. howex’ei'. was th(“ ert'atoi' of 
ihitish ('oinmhia. whi(ii otherwise might 
hax'C' slid from the fet'hh' hohl of the 
IIiidsonV 1 >a.yrom])any into tin* ])ossi'ssion 
of the I’nited Stati's. t’onxerst'lv. gold in 
the Yukon \.ille\- and sealskins from 
.Alaska havi- ht'en the ])rinri])al n'aMins wliy 
th(‘ .Xmeriean Ciox-eriiment has shoxx n itsell 
so ('iirmudgeon in the .setthanent of the' 
Noi th-westi’rn Irontiei' of the ('anadian 
Dominion, so resolwal not to allow 
(aiiada to aehieX'e her natural destiny 
and extend to Ih'ring Strait—an examt 
xvhieh 1 predict xx ill some da\'come to pass 
hx' fi'ieiidlx’ a.n*angement. 

Diamonds in .South Aliica.. diseoxaa'ed 
amid the sterilitx' of the f)range I'ree 
State hoi derlands, snddeiilx' changi'd our 
attitink* ot tolerant indil'lerenci* toxx’ards 
thi‘ late ol the South Alriean hinterlainl 
into one of ('ager nnscrn])nlonsness. Ad- 
xaiitage xxas taken of the uncertain nature 
ol the Orange Slati* houmlary and ol 
native claims, xxiiicli xvere assigned to 
(heat Jhitain. to extend the ihitish a-gis 
ovi r all the kiioxvn diarnondilerous terri- 
torx'. This opened ii]) the route to Hechn- 
analand and t hencchoi th to the Zambesi. 

W’e let the rransxaal go hack to inde- 
jxnideiKa- in iNSi, and exam xvaiveal onr 
siueraiiity in T(SS.4. In iS(S(> t Ik- Johannes- 
l)nrg and Darheiton districts xveia* found 
to he rich in gold. The attitink* of the 
Ih'itish (h.)xa*rmn(*nt toxvards the 1’ransvaal 

« • . inimediati'lv changed, or, 

South Africa s * /i i ■ 

moia* strictly speaking, xvas 

changed for it by the rise to 
vxralth and ]K)Xver ol ('ecil 
Rhodes, and his Jhitish, (iernian, Fri'iich 
and Afrikander business associates, who. 
between iSMg and Ji^().5, controlled and 
dominated the British (jovTrnment. Lord 
.Salisbury, in thi; .sad aiitnmn of itSpp, 
ma\’ have spoken for himsi^ll in disavowing 
tin* attraction of tlie gold-tields as being 
the reason xx'hy we then found ourselves 


Attractive 

Gold-Fields 


at war with the Boers, but his colleagues 
must have found it dil'licult to jiresi'rve 
solemn faces as he uttered those* memor¬ 
able and rather pathetic' xvords of a xx'eary 
statesman of lofty idc’als, aloof fi'om tin* 
vulgar rush for xvealth and a little ashamed 
of his yokc'-felloxvs’ grc'C'dy jingoism. 

A\‘t to Coni ineiital c'ritic's nexcr iiiirst 
British h\'jKK;ris\’ hax'e si'i'ined so nec'd- 
h'ssly ]);i.lenl. Of ('onrsc* xxc* xxaiitc'd the 
gold-iields. and the territory loo; but 
for the gold, xvonld jc'xx’ and (h'lilile, 
Briton and (h'l iiiaii, Amei icaii ;i.nd h reiic h- 
man, Indian, (Ireek and Boi tngiii'Si' hav(* 
Hocked into the* ])rc*mal ni’i'lx named 
South Alriean l\i‘])nbhc. or haxc* decidial 
ra})idly and truly that tin* nnadnl- 
tc'iatc'd gox'einnu'iil ol nnedncati'd and 


gret‘dx’ B)oer>anda fe xx' pt‘t“x i>h rear tionai y 
Jlollandc'rs x\a,s not good enough lor xcix' 
mork'rn. c'lc'X’er. hai'd-xx'orkmg set this, 
xxho xxanlt'd the* be^t txt>e aiiil the lea.sl 
obstrnctix'c* ol existing gox't'rnments—that 
of (ireat Ifritain ? 

P»ut lor gold a.n(l diamonds and mis- 
sionaiies. ol xxhom moi e anon -thehintei- 
land of South Aliica might still be the 
im(lis])uted a]>]>anagi' ol Boei 
and Zulu : tln'i'i* xxoiihl lie no 
railway to the Zambe si ; no 
Iriti^h ('eiitral Atiica; but 
there might a,lso be*, by this time, the 
oiitliiK' ol a great (n'l inan ('olonial empire*. 
Bossiblv Afrikainh*!' chihlK'n noxv lioni 


British 
Influence in 
South A'ricn 


and gc'tting ri'adx’ for school may, in their 
old age. say it xxas liK'kx' l(»r lh(^ fate* ol 
the gr(*al South Alriean nation that the 
passing xxc*allh in ])rc‘cions mc'tals and 
jirecions stones pc*iiiaps b\' that tiim* no 
longer jirecions - indncc-rl (beat Ihitain 
as a gox’ernnu'ut, but mc)rc‘ through a l(*xx 
British indixidnals. to lay her hands on 
.South Africa from the \'aal and flu* 
Orange rivers to the* Zambi'si and Tan- 
gam ika. ()nr intc'rxention, though it in.LV 
liave bei'ii inlhii'ncc'd by ti‘m])ora,r\' grc*ed 
of gain, has mouhk‘d a grt*at nationality, 
the future united statc*s of South Africa, 
ail analogue to the fusion of hhenchman, 
Scot, and Englishman which xxill some 
day form the great ( anadian nation. 

The desire to obtain an ample* sujijily of 
mahogany, logxvooel, and rose’xvood with¬ 
out paying toll to Spain create^d the 
Briti.sh colony of Honduras, (iold and 
diamonds, again, enlarged the* boundaries 
of Ihitish (iiiiana. Palm oil drew the 
British Government into a jirotectorate 
over the Nigei Delta and Old Calabar 



BRITISH TRADE AND THE FLAG 


('lovi'S well' not willio’.it tlicii iiifluciKC 
on tlu' laic of ZiLn/il)ar. 'J'in made* it 
])()ssil)lc to d(‘V(‘loj) tli(‘ I'csoiin'cs of tlic 
Mala\' l*ciiinsiila and ini|)ossil)lc to l)rook 
tile in‘,ncss tliciv of any other Po\V(*r. 'I’ln* 
( ulti\’ation of the su^^ar-e aiu^ attracted us 
to till* West India Islands. 

d'odtisli and lolislers ha\'{‘ iniparte'd an 
inte-rest in tin* late ;i.nd prosjx-rity of New¬ 
foundland which ini/^ht otherwise have 
l)('('n laekiii}.; : cotton pfissihilitie's in 
Ni/^eiia arc* iiiakin;^' a chancellor of the 
(*\('h(‘C]uer les^ i^riin on the* siihje'c t of 
snhsidic's for railway construction. 
esiceci.'ilU' with the* hajepy rt*sults of the* 
ryeind.a ^a!lwa^■ helorc* his e\‘es ; the 
chaiK e ol cotton-^i<)win/.,>^ in the Zaiuhc'si 
tc'i I itorii's was the niotix'e* in the* minds 
ol the Mmi-^trv which despatched lj\'ini^- 
^l(»nc and Kirk to what i^ now British 
( c-nti;i.l .Ah'ic'a. Tin* charter ol the Hud¬ 
son’s B)a\- (Onipany \Na> the* eventual 
ontconie of k'rohi^her’s Nox'artes of lu-arly 
a hundred \'ear> helorc*. when Id'ohishc'i 
aiitl ()iu*c'n I*di/.aheth, liis ])atroness. 
helewed he had diM'o\creef (»p.* coutailliu/^ 
r^cild on the \eiye ol the* Arctic cii( Ic*. 

Imu more* t hail t hrc'c* cc‘nturii‘s 
Founding of H'lltatoi M eleiTed to this 

nudson s Bay . . i i i . 

^ idea .IS a Nti’aui;e (klusion. hut 

the d,s,(cvc*r\'ol ^t.n>lcl in the* 
\'nkon valley show> that I'Vohi>her and 
h'.ii/ahet h’s Italian inelallui foists max 
ii(»l have* hec n so x’erx* much in error, 
i’rohi'ilic'r max* liaxa* ])ickc.*d up ^'old- 
hearii.L; roc k*^ on the shorc-^ of *' .Meta 
Iiic'oi^nila.,” or Baffin’s Land, and tlu* 
iiihospiial'lc* re,L:ioii> ol l*'.a>leru Arctic 
( anada m.ix' yet hc'c'ome as x’aluahlc* 
a*- arc* those- of tlu- Nortli-xv'es’. 

riu* Hudson’s Itax' Compaux’. lioxv- 
c-x’er. was fornu'd ;indc‘r (diaries H. 
more xxith the* ol)jt*('t of discovering' 
..aid c|oniina.l.in,r: a xxaler route* to the 
rc*;.^nons of ( Iiiiia and India across North 
Anic'iica. But tlu* company soon lound 
its raison d'r/ri' aiicf its c laiius for«iuililary 
ami diplomatic suj)])c)rt in the xaist 
mmihc*rs of fur-heariipi^ mammals which 
sxvarmed ovi'r Arclic and tem]H*rate North 
Amc'iica. ('anadiaus of to-dax’ owe to 
tlu* hear, fo.\, xvolxa'reiie, lyn.\, marten, 
muscjuash, and mink, the ])olitical unity 
of theii vast dominion. Xor haxa* 
whales—toothed and toothless—been 
without their influence on the dex’elop- 
ment cd tlie eiujiirc*. The Basque 
peo])le of Northern Spain and Sou h- 
wesL France seem to have been the 


first race in J’hiio])e or anyxvhere els(‘ 
to pursue xvliales on the ojieri sea and 
attack them with harjcooiis. No doubt, at 
first the* e.xploit most desired xvas to 
drix'c* tlu* vxhale on sIk^mc*. ddic* Bascjue.s 
S(‘em to haxa* had the monojioly of this 
pursuit from the ninlh to the middle* of 
the sixteenth cc*ntnry, wlu*!! the* whak*hoiic‘ 
whale* of the* North Atlantic 
• K become- alnuist (‘Xtiiu't. 

* f « J.atterly, iiiele*ed, the* Biasepie 
fishcrmv.n had hc'cii wont to 
jjursue* their S(*arch for whale-s as far a^ 
Newfoimdlaiid, and xvith the- f.;rowin!L^ 
demand for oil and wIiale*hone the- British 
se*auu*n had taken ujj the same* e]ne*st, 
hiring freepieiitly the* P»ase|ui* ])ilols ami 
harpooiiers to asi.i^t the*in. \\die*n He nry 
Hudson returiie*d in it)e)7 Irom his first 
search fe»r a Noil li-\x'est j)assaf.;e*. he* 
spre*ad the* nexvs of the e*nornions e.|uan- 
tities e>f whalebone* whales and x\'aljnsi*s 
xvhich xvere to be* lonnd in tlie'Se* Arctic 
se*as. 'I'he rc'snlt was that the: Arctic 
Oce'an be*twe*e‘n (ire*e'nland. Lal irador. 
S])it/b(*ri;e*n ami Noxa Ze*ml>la was 
throu^e*d for twe'iity or thirty y<'ars with 
Ih’itish xvlialin,e ships, a pursuit which not 
edily adde*d to our stock ol hardy, re*sohite* 
se*amen. but incre-ased Ihitish iiitere'St in 
the* re*^ions ol Arctic .-\nierica. 

In the middle* ol tlie*se*ve*nte*t*nthce‘ntniy. 
howe*x’(*r. whaliiiLj xvas almost ahandone'd 
on the jiart ol the* British, oxx'in,^ to the* /,e*:il 
with which it had l)e'e*n take-n uji by the* 
Dutch, xvlio l)e*e'ame as ejiiarrelsome and 
as je'alous ol any competition as they xve re 
in the* eejuatorial S])ice* Islands. 

Ke*])e*at(*el atte*nipts xvere imide* in tlie 
e*arlv e*itihte*enth century to re*vive the* 
xvhalin;^ industry of Ih itaiii in the* northe rn 
seas, and in 1723 the South Se'a ('onqiany 
eude*ax'oure*d to jironiote the* se'arch lerr 
whales -whale*beme. introduce*d into ihii;- 
lish industries a hundreel ye*ars l.n*loie*, 
having bece)me* an incre*asingly important 
article—by ofiering a subsidy. The mat te r 
was eve'utuallv taken iij) bv 
Government the(h.vernmeiit. whoseboiiiP 
Bounties to > • iii 11' 1' 


a ing ips created by i^qe) the first 
Scedtish whaling fleet, sailing from Peter¬ 
head. In the second hall ed the eighteenth 
century the sjiread of learning and the 
love of reading caused an increased 
demand for lam}i-e.)il aiul candles. Wax 
was too exjiensive, tallow too exdl-smelling ; 
[Kdm oil and other vegetable fats for 
caudle-making had not yet entered the 
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ties granted to whaling ships 






THE SLAVE TRADE AS A FACTOR IN 
COLONIAL EXPANSION 

SLAVERY UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 
AND THE SUPPRESSION OF THE EVIL 


T ill', (‘iiriifsl and st i on.i^cst iiidiK-ciiiriit 
tf) acqiiiix' territorial possessions on t lie 
West Coast of Alriea was the tai ility l<'r 
('ariA’iii!^ on a trade in sla\rs wdli AiniMiiM, 
'I'lic search lor jn'iijier I'ardainnms. i^rains 
( I jiaradise, the seeds ol t]ie Alrainomnni 
plard was a tenijiorarv alliii ciikmiI : and 
tlicre was always the trade in ^old du.-'l 
hetween Assinie and the \'oUa Kix'er. 

lint altliou,i;li “(hniuM pold ” was ex¬ 
ported ti) l'hiL.’land steadily liom the tnne 
ol ('hallos II. onwards, it was nexcr in 
s\i('h lar^(‘ <]uantities as to i^ive a sei loiw 
hias to Iinpoiial ])oli('y. 'I'lie rivers and 
(‘stnaiies hetwei'ii tlu' Seiua^ah (lanihia. 
and Su'rra Leone, together with a stnall 
portion <»t I iluaia Ifwida. Itahonieh. an<l 
lieiiin ; tlu'se wi're th(‘ jiriiu'ipal resoits 
ol liritish slaved radt'i s durini; t lu* sixteiait h 
and se\'enteenth eeiitnric's. In tin- iii:h- 
teentli and nineteenth the trade S})read 
to Laia's. the Xiiter Dilta, Calahai, 
Kaineriin and ('onL;o. 'The lapid con¬ 
quests ol the Sjianiards and Portnipiese 
in (A'litral and South Anuaiia had. 
in the course of fifty odd ye;irs. rewarded 
one negative (juality of the New World. 

These lands, rich with obtrusivi* 
mineral wealth, endowaal with ina^ni- 
ticent timber, a hundred useful vc.i;e* 
tables, and many dt'lectable biids 
and beasts, were either very s])arsely 
populated with indigenous races ol man, 
or the Indians had not the requisite 
toughness of fibre to withstand tht* 
- . hellish slavery to which tluw' 

Spanish subjected liy the con- 

. “ er* 1“ So that, bv the 

America sixteenth century, 

the problem w'hich is now' exercising 
many minds in the development of 
tropical Africa w'orriod the Spanish 
rulers of America : where was the 
labour force to come from that could 
toil unremittingly in a tro])ical climate ? 


Victims 
of Moorish 
Pirates 


The PortiiL;u«‘se had aiiticipatid the 
(pii'stion belori' the N(‘w W'oiid had lieen 
(lisco\'eri‘d. Indeed, the theoiA' ot sla\e 
lal-niir had I (u-n in \ igoiir in the Mi’di- 
terraneaii world In an a most riaiiote 
jiefiod, and had recei\'(‘d a con^idiMahle 
lilh’ji during the ('nisades 
and the r(»nse(|uenl wars li-- 
tweeii till' Moslems o| \erth 
.Ajrie.i and the (fliristiai s 
oj I’ortngal. .Spain, I'laiu'e and Ital\'. 
Aloorish ])iiales captiiied Christians, lair 
and dark. Ironi olf the coasts ot the Medi- 
li'iianeaii and Western L,iiro]>e. from 
Ireland to (iiix-ec, and the c'ajilives were 
then set to w<»rk to low the galley, build 
the mole. 1 aise the lortrcs'>. deeorate the 
jedaee. and make ihcmseh'es generally 
iischil in cinplf >\ inents iml alwaw-, jialat- 


able to the liee Mullein. 

It wa^ the great desire of tlie Christian 
to do likL'wisic a desire which only liegan 
to ha\-e its Inll'ilmi'iit when Sjiamards and 
rortiigncM* fust ('on(|iiered the .Moois 
within tlu* hunts ol llieiv own jieninsnla 
and then \i('.toi ioiisU' larried their eni- 
sailing eonthet intn Morocco. Prince 
Henry the Xavigator did not diseonragi 
his Cienoese. Majorcan and Porlugnese 
adventurers trom making slaves ol the 
Moors on whom they could la\ hands 
in their exploring expeditions, l^nt tiny 
soon detei'teil the dii'feienee in servitude 
1 enween Moors and Plaekamoois. though 
generically the two were' hnnped togetlier. 

The cajdives brmight bark from the' 
iiorth of the Senegal Ki\’er were found to 
lie ol noble stuff, to whom slavery meant 
heartbreak., . The black peojde. trafficked 
in by the very Moors themselves to the 
soutii of the Senegal l\i\'er, were ideal 
servants, uccepling rc'adily both the 
C'.hrislian faith and a mild form of domestic 
service. In fact, historically, it was the 
captured Moors who obtained their own 
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ircvdoiii by ol'lciiiif; to show tin* Portu- 
where' they ob a n slaves 

of the material required b; tlit'iu 

As soon as the British seamen of Ibislol, 
Devon, London, and East Anglia began to 
venture far afield in sailing Vi*ntures under 
tile instigation of \'enetian naxig.itors, 
they were wry cuiious as to Hit' regions 

. from whieh the Portuguese 
Discoveries i , ■ i i i 

of Merchant ‘ sj)i(‘es and nuiseular 

Adven'urers 


.. . I)|a( kser\iuits; and t'veii m the 

Adven urers , <1-1 1 

diseoiiraging tlays ol Edwartl 

VI. and Mai\’ L. when inueh of English 
eapital and t'literprise were lettc'ied by 
religious troubles and the throttling hand 
ot Sj»ani^h dij)loniae\', nierehant adwn- 
tiirers set forlli to tliseover W't'^t Afiiea 
for tlu'mst'E’es. 

At lirst seanit‘11 ^hipjied with the 
Portuguese and k('])t their own ('ounsi ‘1 till 
they rt'turned ; or. later, some Portug U'si- 
commander, unfairly tivated at home, 
would coint' to England to hnd a market h»r 
his knowledge. Tht' e.xct'ssive jt'alousy and 
ljustilit\' of the Portuguese towards any 
f)thei‘ ad\'enturers in the West Alrie.in 
field were somewhat temj>ered where the 
Jhiglish W(‘ie ('oneerned by Portuguese 
rivalry with Spain, and the feeling that in 
tin; struggle that was e(Muing. Portugal, to 
avoid absolution by the power of S})ain, 
might lind assistanciL* in an alliance with 
the English. .Moreo\’er, in s]ute of re¬ 
ligions differences, wliieh did not really 
arisi' until the reign of Lli/abetli. and ol 
a dog-in-the-manger i)oli<‘y as regarils ovi'i - 
sea ad\'i'nture. tlu're had Ix'en from the 
twc'llth cent m y onwartls the growing u]> 
of an unwritti'ii alliance, evt'U ol written 
pacts, between Ange\’in England and 
Burgundian Portugal. 

It may t'wn be said that prior to 
the si.xtei'Jith century the ruk'is and the 
aristoiracy of Portugal and luigland 
were much more ni'arly akin in blood, 
ambitions, and ('ven speech, than they 
aie to-day. The influi'nce of Portugal 
„ . . on the historical develo}>menl 

WesVArlican t'ilS 

Slaves import ant as to excuse tins 

disquisition. By the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign, though th(' Portuguese 
did not like the entry of British seamen into 
the West African trade, they did not treat 
this intervi'iition with such hostility 
as might have ni])ped it in the bu(i. 
('onsequently. Sir John Hawkins, as Ik* 
subsequently became, was in a position 
in 1562 to tender to the Si^anish rulers ol 
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America. InqK'rial or Viceregal, for the 
suj)j)ly of cargoes of W(‘st African sla^'(.s, 
or Moors, as they wen* still called. 

Till' ^’entnres proved jirolitable to the 
English, and so sat isfact<M‘\ to the 
Spaniards in the West Indies that the 
su|)ply continued to be carried on e\(‘n 
during periods when Spain and Ihitain 
were ofhcially at war. Hawkins, having 
enriched him.sell owr a business in v\'hi< h 
he saw no more ini(piit\' than has been 
h'lt by many a niiii'leenth century pm- 
veyor ol Kanaka, or negio coiitrai t 
labourt'rs. was knighte(l by Ouetii 
Idizabeth. and assunu‘d as his crest a 
“ dt'mi-Moor in bondage.” 

1 'he British tiade in sIa\a‘S lioin the 
W(*sl Atiican ('oast might ha\(' |>rogi'essed 
miK'h nioir lapidh' and pi‘osj)eronsly l)e- 
twtH'ii lytxj iind it).')0 had it not been loi‘ 
the rivalry and ambition ol the Dutch. 
Th(' inhabitants of Holland and h'riesland 
are so near akin to us in blood and lan¬ 
guage. have so many ol our own \iitues 
and laults that we need not alleet sni- 
pri,M.‘ (hat a country, stviall indee<l, but 
neat ly as large as the Ihigland tha,t (ounted 
.. in tln'(la\'s ol l‘di/<ibeth. \s hen 


Marvellous 

Achievements 


of Holland 


Walesand mii' h that lay to tli 
north of Lmeoln weie sa\’ag 


that prior to 


and s])a.rsi'ly po])ulatc(l. shouM 
ha\'e a('hie\’e(l the mar\'('llous tiling'^ it 
did in the seas of Alrit.a, Asia, and .\mei iea 
during the tinii' whiui its jx'oplt' W('ie 
lighting on their \-ery tlinsfiolds against 
all the pow('r ol S])ain and Austria. Such 
surjnise at the aehii \’ements ol big- 
miiided men out ol a tiny eonnti\’ sax'ours 
ol a completi' ignorance of history. What 
Holland did is as wonderful, but not more 
so. than the staggering lirst siiccisses of 
Portugal or the i'i\ilisation of (ircH'ce. 

The Dutcli, finding that they were 
twice as good at sliip-bnilding. shij)- 
sailing. and ship-fighting as the Portu¬ 
guese. wTo liad become the sulgec'ts of 
vS])ain - the S]laniards, e.xci'jit the small 
Basejue jmpulation in tin* north, weri‘ 
indifh.'rt'iit navigators-- grasped at trans¬ 
marine empire t'verywhere whth a greed 
admirable in its stujH'iulous charai.ter. 
They intended to conquer the wholi' ol 
Brazil, and wishe'l to siq)i)lant Spain in 
Venezuela and the West indies. At one 
time they took nearly all Angola from 
the Portuguese, and even mad(' an attemjit 
at the subjugation of the Caingo kingdom. 
They usur|)ed the place of the Portuguese 
in Senegambia—-the island of (loree in the 
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liiirlxjiir of Dak.'ir lo this diiy Imn'us Hk* 
iKLiiic of a small island off the Friesland 
coast, and on the Cold ('oast. They 
occupied the island of St. fhdena, dis- 
('v)\’(M‘e(l and named by the Portu/^oicse, 
and })rol)al)ly by their maritime attacks 
checked any intiuitions on the* ])art of 
])oor paralysi'd Lnsilania to occupy tlu* 
( a|>e uf (jood Ho|)e. Th(‘y several tunes 
took away the island ol Mozambi(|ue 
from the Portuguese, oc( u|)ied and named 
Mauritius, and exterminated the Dorlo. 
'rhe\' ('oiHpieri'd the ('oasts ot ('eylon, 
established tlieiiiseKes ill Fasteiii Iieh’a 
and ousl(‘(l the I'oituguese ila.L; lioin 
almost l*ai't ot the Mala\' Pen¬ 

insula and ai ehipi'la^o, w liere it liad 
been so ])roiidly hoistetl and so <-rucIly 
inaintaineil l)y tin* almost suj)ei human 
\aloui of the gieat eompiistadores. 

Imitation ha> eon->tant 1 \- been the 


smeei'est. il 
llattery on 
Diirim; the 
the religion, ai t 


most uneon^eious. lonn ol 
tlu‘ ]>ai'l ot the liriti^h. 
^a\on peiiod they cojued 
manners, customs, and 


Pupil of 
Other Nntions 


co.'-tume of the I'lMiikish Koman Ibnpna'. 
l'r()in Ih'Ioi'c the \oinian Compiest the\- 
_ had begun l(> wati h and 

^ imitate the I'lemings. Picards, 
and l')r('ton'>. Is\'er\ lashion 
' in illI'ss that came Irom Italy 
r.Lii with a rapidit\’, astonishing without 
a i'oacli or carria'^eable roatl, through 
Jdigland u|i to Idlinburgh. 

Idom the middle ot the tittcenth to the 
i'lid ol the sixteenth (a'litury our seamen 
scilulously copied in shipbuilding, in the 
art ot na\'igat ion, and in the usi* ot nautii'al 
terms the iii.iritime enler])risi‘ t»f Ilal\', 
I’ortugal. and .S])ain, wliiK' during the 
seventeenth century tlu’y di-voted the 
saiUi' s])iri( of assimilation to all they 
could learu from the Dutch. Indeed, it 
was iH/t until (he .s(‘cond h.ilf of the 
(Mghteimth (aMitury that Idiglaiul began 
to l(‘ach other nations. 

riierelori*. when* Wmictu (hnoa, 
Portugal, and Hollaiul hal in matters i»f 
maritiiiK' di.sco\’(‘r>’, aiiil lati'r in the sla\*e 
trade, Pritain followed uinjiiestioningly. 
In the last-named ])ursiiit she liad 
anticipated the Dutch, but towards the 
close of the sixteenth century the Dutch 
took the U*ad, and ke])t it for some 
lift\' years. It was a Dutch shi]> that 
brought the lirst su])ply of negro slaves 
to British North America, Virginia, in i()i(). 
as soon as we bt'gan to gid the u])])er 
hand of the Dutch in maritime warfare, or. 
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to jMjc it more fairly, as soon as Dutch 
enterj)rise slackened, tluJ P>ritish turnt'd 
the temporary trading stations estab¬ 
lished at the. mouth of the (jambia, in 
the estuary of Sierra Leoiu*, and on the 
(iold ('oast, into ])(u manent loilihed ]K)sts. 
In fa(‘t, under ('harh's II., James If., and 
William 111 ., the Ihitisli Ibiijiire. in W'l'st 
.Atrica began mainly with the 
inti'iition ot supphing bk'u'k 
sla\'es to the sugar-gnnving 
W(‘st Indies, where, und(*r 
Ih itain had obtained a s])lendid 
installation by the compiest ot jamiiica. 
I-Jy 11)70. W(“ not oiily d«‘sired to obtain 
contracts lor su])]»l\iug Sj)anish Ammica 
with negro lal'onrcMS. but W(“ rerjuired 
them in thousam!.-', toi‘ om- own jVnu'rican 
possessions. Sugar was being jilanted 
evei \-where in the moie ti'opieal ot the 
West India islamb. and tobacco in X’lrginia. 

'riiere was a growing demand tw rum 
made Irom sugar. We weri' a.ppi'oaching 
tin* two c<‘ntmies. the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, wliudi. amongst a thousand 
other reinarkabh' charai (eristics, good and 
bad. will piobab]\- be known in the 
persj)et'ti\’e ot liistoiA' as thi‘ I'entmies of 
distilled alcohol; the two hundred odd 
vear> in which ci\ilisetl and umaxilised 
man att<-m])ted to])oison himsell and his 
])rogen\'. bod\' and mind, with rum. gin. 
braiidw arr.ick, kirsch. absinthe.schna])i)s. 
and whisky. Kiim, the aguaialiente of the 
!s])aniard, got a good start in the inlamnus 
race, and wi'-tly ]»romoted the culti\‘ation 
ol the sugara'ane. thus i.arising tlu* Ih itish 
to establish at least fourtt'eiKdaN’e-trading 
depots on th(‘ West ('oast of Africa (hiring 
the eighteenth centuiy, and Iavt'r])ool, 
J.ondon. IhisloL and Jaincaster to 
maintain betwet'ii them a tle(*t of ru'arly 
two hundn'd sla\-e-shi])s. 

In 1717,. (h(‘ 'hri'aly of l/(i(‘t lit imposed 
on Sj)ain the transference from Dutch to 
British nu'rchants—in the s\’ndi('a(i' or 
combine, as il would now be called. Oueen 
. , Anne had a fourth shaia*—ol tlie 
Sha^e*' * contract for the iinnual su])])ly 
. of ^,8oo negro slares to the 

in avery Indites, d'his ])rivilege 

was to last for thii ty years : but f(.)r soim^ 
good reasons the Sj)aniards re]>udiated 
it when it had only run lor twenty-six. 
For this and other "wrongs” the Ihitish 
(lOvernment declaiaal war on S])ain. The 
long War ot tin* .Vustriaii Sucis-ssimi that 
lollowi'd — and later, the Wars of tlu' Family 
Compact and of the American revolt—■ 
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stood ill tilt' way ol llit* rosumj^tion of tin* 
j^nrveyiiig (d slaves to Spanish America 
in Kritisli ships. Tlie Spaniards ohlained 
tliem through the French and Portuguese, 
and finally made ariangemenls with Por¬ 
tugal for the cession of the West African 
island of hVinando l*o a.nd an estahlish- 
iiK’nt on the Aliican mainland at Corisco 
lhi\’. so that Sjianiards conld 
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and ninnin,!.^ 


Hut this was 


little loss to the British slave-¬ 
traders, hecanse. n.s th(‘ eighteenth 
t'ent\nv advance-d le)W’ards its middle-, 
the Hritish-Amc-riean and Wt-sl Indian 
colonies ht-eame inori- and more j)n)S- 
])erons and in need of labourers. 

In the closing years of the- sex-e-ntci-nlh 
century rice from Madagascai' had lu-e-n 
introduced into South (.'arolina. and 
i'aj)idly hec'ame an artiele of terofitable 
cultnrf in the- snlvtrojiical states of 
British Ameiica. ])ro\id(-d there was a 
sufVuie-ncy ol negro labour. P)etw(‘(‘n 
1700 ami 1/7^) about g,000.000 negroes 
had bt-en conve\'ed to the- British colonies 
of Fastern Xorth Anu-rica by British 
shi])s. and in this .same j)eriod (jnite 
(;oo.ooo to th(* British W’est Indi(‘s 
—1.000.000 before the- century’s close-. 

Wdth the American rewolt the slave-- 
inarket, in wha.t we-re- now the- United 
State's, was ])ra('tically cle)se'd to (ire-at 
Ihitain. Moreove*r. coincide-nth' w'ith tliis 
re\’e)lt arose the first de-termined movement 
against sJawry in \e)i-th Arnerie'a. d’he- 
Ouakers, who pla ve’d sneJj a great j)art in 
the set 1 le-ine-nt eil tlie* eiriginal Stales of 
New England, had Irom the* first elisa]>- 
jirovcd of sla\a*ry. d'he State of Pe*nnsyl- 
vania ])racticall\- abolisheel slaver\‘ within 
its limits in 177b. and \’ermont in 1777. 
Slavery, in fact, wenild ha\’C never been 
ree'ogniscd by the constitution of the 
Luiitcd States but lor the insistcnc.e of 
(joorgia and South Carolina. It was 
])Ossibly cotton w'liich ga\ e a ninety years’ 

. , extension to the institution 

Americas America. 

Stated' *^°'^*"* The cultivation of cotton. 

^ curiously enough, though 

the best w'ild cotton-jilants.au! indigenous 
to Southern North America, did not begin 
in Georgia and the Carolinas until 1770. 
After a few' miscarriages of samples at 
Liverpool,in I7b4, it became an astonish¬ 
ing success. Previous to this discovery of 
the special value of the climate of Georgia 
as a cotton-producing country, the small 
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suj>])iies needed by tin- modest manu¬ 
factories of cotton goods at London, 
Nottingham, and in Lancashire were 
obtained from Cy]nus, Asia IMinor, and 
the West India Islands of Barbados. 
Anguilla, and St. Christojiher. But a 
simultaneous provocation to the con¬ 
tinuous retention of slave labour in the 
United States arose from luigland itsc-lj. 

From 1750 onwards a series of 
s})l(‘ndid inventions Kayi-’s th - shuttle, 
Hargreave’s carding - engine* and “spin¬ 
ning-jenny,'’ ArkwM'ight’s spinning-fra.nie, 
mule, and throstle revolutionised tlu- 
cotton industries of England, the whole 
history and di'velojunent of Lanca¬ 
shire. whither cotton rnanniacture-is w'ere 
being rem()\'(‘d from London Ix-c aiise ol 
tlu* gi('€at(*r clu-apness ol laboui and the 
peculiar (jualities ot the Lancashiie 
climate*, and es'eii th<- social labric of 
England, ('ottoii s])inneis, Anu'iK'an and 
West Indian nu-rchants became (*n<ii nion7,l\ 
wealthy and intluential, and tlu-ii son-- 
enti*re<l Pai liamt'nt. flms were lonndt d 
tlie careers of the* great Sir Robert Perl 
and of (iladstone. Tlie.se waau k-rl iil (k'wlop- 
inentsol British indnsli veansed 
an enormous demand loi' lljf 
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raw material. It was bi‘ji)re tlie 
days ol st(‘ainsliij»s. tliouglrtln 
machine's with steam jiowc'i' in\<mtc(l b;, 
Janu's W’att ap[)licd to cotton '^pinning 
were* the origin ol the- appliialion ol 
stoam-])ower to locomotion : and llu' 
sailing voyagts fioin Tnrki-v tlirongii a 
w'ar-d(*vastat('d Me'diteirain-an, wen- too 
uiu-e*rtain as a nie*ans of a large and ('ou¬ 
st ant su]>]>ly. In the West Imlii s the a.rea 
iinele-r Britisli control snite-d to e'olton 
cultivation was Joo small. As soon as 
the war wdth the Amcriean (oloiiit-s (amid 
be brought to a conclusion, a trade in 
cotton, cultivated by sla\'c labour, sprang 
u}) between the I’nited States and Liver- 
]>()ol so enormous as to ])r('clu(le for a 
long while any serious movement on tlu- 
American side for the abrogation ol the 
slave status. 

But the prohiliition of the lorcign .slave 
trade by the United States in jy()4-i8oS, 
and the similar prohibition by Ihdtain in 
180S—strengthened by the ])r(jv'isions of 
the Treaty of Ghent in 1814—effected a- 
great improvement in the position and 
happiness of tht' slave in America and in 
the British West Indies. Hitherto the wast¬ 
age of life had been terrible. There wore 
about 800.000 negro and mulatto slaves 
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BRITAIN S PROTEST AGAINST SLAVERY; CLARKSON PRESIDING AT A CONVENTION OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
The British Anti-Slavery Society, founded under the presidency of Thomas Clarkson, had as its object the universal extinction of slavery and the protection of the enfranchised popi 
latioii in the British possessions. Chief an^iigr those associated with him was William Wilberforce, whose labours on behalf of the cause did much to arouse public sympathy and to brinj, 
about Its final triumph in Ih;;;}, when the Emancipation Act was passed, thus putting^ an end by gradual steps to slavery and arranging for the payment of t!*J0.n00.iK)0 to slave-holders 
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Great Britain's 
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for the Negro 


in llu' Inilisli W’csl liidirs in ijtji. il 
rc(j'iii('(l nniiu.il dinlts of nboid lo.ooo 
to nuiiiibiin tho liiboiir loiw al its sulhcionl 
(]iiota. In lytSo tlu'n* wvir about hoo.ooo 
ii'/^^n-o('s in tho S()Utli(*rn I'nitod States, 
d'liis Hgiirt' bad risini in 17^0. nndi'r the 
stiinnlns of ('olton-[>lantiiig and in('ri:as(*d 
deniand for slave lal)onr- j>erliaj)s also 
to a more eartdal eensns to 
757.000. l>v tNoo it rxeoi'drtl 
a million, of w iiom. ho\ve\ er. 
moi'e than 100,000 were 
already li'('e. My iSjo tlieie weie j ; ;,ooo 
b(‘e neyo iK-^ in flic* riiited Slate.-^. to wb«)m 
the ordinal y fr;i.nelns(.‘ of IriH* (dti/ens 
was ])ra.'iiealh' deiiic'd. The I'lnbarrass- 
Jiieiil thus ranged was met by tlu' 
foundation in iNjj ot Jjberia. on the 
W't^st ('(»asl ol Afri('a. to lereixc ])aek in 
Africa the deseeiidants ol li'etal sla\(.\s 
whom America ii'jt'i'led as \'oting' citi/i‘n>. 

(heat l-iritain had alreadv tell this 
diriiciilly of concedm,i^ political liydits to 
the lived sla^•es ol the W’est India bdands, 
and fnrlh('r had to lind homes tor the 
loyalist iu*^.,n'ot‘s who had longht on the 
I'h'itish siile duriniy; the American W ar of 
1777-1"S ;. 'ria'^e had first bt'eri mo\-ed 
to Nova Scotia: then lhe\' W(‘r(‘ I'on- 
veyed to London, and finally to the 
Sierra Leoiu' ])eninsiila. \\'hi('h ha<l been 
aiainired by a philanthropist chartered 
conijiany foi‘ the re]>alriation ol ne:;ro's. 

'J'he loundalion of the future ('olonv and 
Ih'olectorate ol Sieira Leone, in 17^7-17(1.:. 
was tlu' first episode in a new order ol eiiipirt* 
buildin.^"; SL-ntiinenl oi‘ sent mien tali t v was 
h'-iK'elorth to rank with other more piae- 
tical reasons for aimexin;.; countries, large 
and small, to the Ihitish ('rown. 

The alleged jdiilanthropie origin of 
some of onr ])oss'.‘Ssions is an e.xplanalioii. 
whi('h, down to a lew \'ears ago, would 
have called lorth the snort or the siieei 
from holin' oi' loreign cr-tics oLthe empire, 
lint although (iK'at liritain is rightIv 
lamed lor keeping an eye on the main 
chanee in her Inux-iial jujlicy, 
it is a fact that st'veral of 
her iineslments in Africa and 
Asia in tlu'ir origin have' been 
nndt'rtaken lor niotix'es of siiu'en* j>hilan- 
throiiy, and not with tfie immediate 
pros])ect of gain. Thus. Sierra Leone was 
first started as a c.hartererl company, and 
then grew inevitably info a crown c.oiony. 
Lagos was coinpierc'd and aniie.xed in 
:M)i liecause it remained obstinately a 
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stronghold of tlu' skui* tradi*. Ihitish 
intervc'iition in tlu' affairs of Ny.issalaiifl 
w'as largelv the oiitt'oiiK' of Li\'ingston<''s 
deiiniiciation of the Arab sla\H' trade. 
Pnitish missionary ]iiojiaganda was in tin; 
tirst phuH' the only motive in Px'ihuana- 
land and ('entral Zainbi' ia. 

The same may b(‘ said lor tht' lu*- 
ginning of Mrilisli interi'st in I'ganda, 
in all j)robability antedating tht' anxiety 
concerning the sources of the Nile 
water-suj)plv aiitl tlu' irrigation ol the 
Noithern .Sudan and I’.gvpl. IMiilan- 
throj) / of a rather sickl\’ kind sl.irted 
the creation of Hrilish commercial and 
piditicvd claims over the Louei Nigi r, and 
ranged juiblic oj)ininn behind tlu' \aedlat- 
ing l»riti>h (io\i‘rnment ol the ’nineties 

it would ('(juallv h:i\'e stood behind llu in 
in th(' 't'ighties - in the Iasi ('«'ntnry. when 
Lord Jvitcheiier was alloued to uiiiler- 
take the recompu'St and lesettleiin'iit 
ol tlu' Lgyptiaii Sudan. In no region 
ol the Ih'itish l''.m[)iii' \\a< philanlhro])y 
moi(‘ jiislilied in urging mi a compiest 
than in tiii'se legions oj Ihe (ciitral 
Nile valley. hhe uprising ol the ba,staid 

. Arab element in this leeioii 

- 7 ** • ii‘ ‘dl truth a re\‘oh in 

c j ia\(uir ol lh(' ii'institntion ol 
the sla\e trade in its most 
extra\aganlK' cruel and iiilaiiioii" aspects. 
'I'he .Mahdi’s re\-olt had blasted and 
dc'populateil a rt'gioii ol the larth’s 

snrhK'e which under jiropei' administra¬ 
tion. should ha\i' been the hoini' ol popu¬ 
lous tribi's of dai k-skinin‘d peoi)le engaged 
in rearing large heids ol canii'ls. latllc, 
asS's, horses, goats, and sheeje and m 
cultivating millions ol aires ot wheat or ol 
date ]Kdms. 

Its prt'vions goveiniin'iit by h'gvpt 
had bec'i) nialertakeii hist ol all on 
a purely slave-trade basis, and secemdiy 
as a sjH'culation ver\' mueh on tlu' 
lines ol King Leo|)old's rubbm’ iinpire 
on the (Ongo. Tiie Ihitish compiest, 
occu})a.lion, and reorganisation ol the 
Sudau has been a very great gain 
to civilisation and human hajipini'ss. 

W’liethi'r such a. verdict shall be ])ro- 
noniiced on all other e\t(*nsions of Jfritish 
rule is discussed in greater detail in this 
survey. Hut it is noteworthy that many 
a I^ritish ('onejnest, in ordi'r to exc ite the 
])hilanthr(>pic motive' in the Mritish p('o])!'‘, 
1j:ls bcH'ii ])r(‘ced('d by a blackening ol tin' 
c.liarrv'ter of tliose about to be concpn'red. 




COLONIES GROWN FROM CONVICT 
SETTLEMENTS 

EFFECT OF THE OLD TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM ON THE EMPIRE’S EXPANSION 


A NO] 111*'K iiuliu’cnu'iit to ovcr- 

S(M j)()sscssi()ns slionld imt hr ovcr- 
](Kik('(l. :is it li;is ('ontriliiitrd ])()\\(“rtiilly.if at 
jiisl iiidiaj)j)ily, to the loniuition of l>ritish 
and I'rcnrJi coloiiiis liom tlu' (‘arlv pnit of 
1 liesi \ (‘nt(“rnt]i to. in t Ilf cas(.‘of Pn'itain. llu* 
la-.1 lial 1 of t lie nineteent lirent ury: tlietrans- 
])orta1ion ol eriininals oi* political piisoners. 

The laci that sover.il ol our j)i'oudest, 
most pi'osperoii.Y ('olonu-s hooun in tliis 
way. Ol w(‘ie leinloieed in population by 
11i(‘M‘ means, wo need lia\e no scruple 
in admittim; or H'lpet in KT'ordinc, for in 
all the period ol hhi^h^'h history previous 
to the H'lorm ol the criniin il law's in 
iNjt). jU'iSMUs n-'i hani;('d. 

diawn and <juait(‘i'ed - allowed to snrvi\'e 
tilt’ll trial (“ould not ha\'e hceu so very 
wicked, siiu'e tlu' di-atli jien.ilty in those 
days was lii‘(|iu‘ntly iinpostal whtM't* now 
Ihret' months' imprisonmiait would he 
considtied aiujile to meet the recpiire- 
mt'uis t’f justicT*. to say nothiiu; of the 
enormous licfjueiu'y ol 1alse witness, of 
ni'scarriai^(*s ol justice, wheri-in a humane 
jud^e or N’inister would ^;i^’e th(‘ ])rist)ner 
the heiu'fit ol the douht by senttmciii” 
him or her to transportation lor the en- 
lorced colonisation t)l new lands. 

(h'veii th(‘ .shnckiiiL^ social condition ot 
Ihif^land ami Ihaiu'e in the eighteentli and 
early niiU'liHuitli ceiilmaes, this |)lan was 
K'aliv a blessing in disguise. 'I'lie wretcheil 
criminal, often inort* siniual against than 
sinning, was reinoNaa.l from a riit 
of lio])eless social disqnaliti('a- 
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tion, and from imcssant temp¬ 
tation to run counter to local 
laws, to a ri'gion wdure muscle, ]>luck, 
endurance', resoUi’cefulness - the brigand’s 
insti uds, modc'i aU'ly cm bed—were the 
essentials re<piii\‘d in emj)ire building. 
At home lu' or she would have eventually 
emk'd a miserable career on the gallows 
or in the workhonse ])iiso:i. In 1h(‘ 


American States, the northern WVst Indi('S, 
Australia or Tasmania, the transport(*d 
diwelojH'tl in man\' casi's int<j hL'idtiiV, 
ha])i')V. \'irtuoLis, jn'os])eroiis tathi'is. or 
motliers of sturdy colonists, themselves to 
be tli(' aiH'estors, perchance, ol sm'h iis 
shall found the mighty inde})endent stati s 
ol the tut lire. Some of 
the finest of .\ustralian 
citizens. 1 havi* bi'i-n told, 
can trac<' their descent 
from stalwart Icnglish poaidjers, whom the 
ini(|uilons garni' laws of a j)]e-Ahctorian 
Ifritain condemned to iransjiortation. 
Similar ]>oachers nowadays, unprosecuted 
or mildly jiunished, miglil diwelo]) into 
succ(^s--lul and very res])t‘Ctabli' ])rofessiotiaJ 
cncketeis, football jilayers, or goiters : or 
enter the army, ris" to be sergeants-major 
or insj)ectors of police, ami I'lidow their not- 
sufliciently-gratetul country with lamilies 
of ten to twelve healthy childri'n. 

There was, of course, another side to the 
])icture in .-Xustralia and, abo\e all. in 
Tasmania. A projiortion ot the coiw'icts 
were really wicked men and womi*n. and 
the ])artial liberty the\' attained on 
i v'aching the sonthei ii hemis|)hei e enabled 
them to sjiri'ad their wnckedness like a 
subtle moral contamination. riie special 
and isolated ])cnal settlements in New 
South Wales. Tasmania, Norfolk Island, 
Moreton Ha\', West Australia, beiaine — 
according to w riters of that and a later day, 
in ])am})hlets and in novels terrible 
cesspools of iniquity.” But the e.\-cun\ icts 
and ticket-of-lcave men became pros])erous 
and outsj)oken citizens : it has bei'ii st.ited 
in re|)orts on tin* trans|)ortation question 
that l)y T<\)5 some of the Nc'W Scntli Wkdc'S 
e.\-convict citizens ])ossessed incomes of 
between bzu.ooo and /qo.ooo. deri\'ed 
from liou.ses, lands, shijis, cattle, and land 
transport. They advocated on the platform 
and in tlie loi'al Press views that were 
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descril)L‘d ;is “ un])riu('ipkHl.'' but iii many 
ivspL'Cts seem nowadays merely Socialism 
of a respectable and arce])te(l ty[)(‘. 'I'lie 
vicious mernbc'is of the penal settU*ments 
mostly died out from their evil courses auvl 
left no offs})ring to |)erpetuate their moral 
obliquity. h'or the rest, the ojum air. the 
sunshint*, great sj)aees, lU'ci^ssity loi 
_ . , physical exertion, efkaied n 

n am s bodily and mental imrilKai- 

o icy o Australia and Tas- 

Tran«portation ^ 

mama ot the (wmitieth c« n- 

tniy beai‘ no moit' tra('es in their 4.J00.000 
wholesome peo])Ie of tlu* sorrows, tor¬ 
tures, crimes, and ])ri\ations of a certain 
S(“Ction of the original colonisers than tl<» 
tlie mo(.lern New Lnglanders who are in 
part descended from a similar recruitment. 

Penal eolonic’s 01 settlements of outlaws 
or mntinieil soldiiTs were not unknown in 
till* jiolity of aiK'imit ICgypt. the (irc-ek or 
th(* Roman woilds. and here or there in 
legend and in history are quoted as tlie seed 
ot subseqiuntK' t)rosperons lomnuinities 
In the evolution of the Ihitish Kmjiire the 
policy of transporting law-brecdsers to lands 

i) evoud the sea was foi esliadowed bv the 
\higrancy Act ot Idi/abeth’s reign, on the 
strength of w'hich hei' suci'essoi. James 1 .. 
din‘('ted that *' a hiindrc'd (liss(»lute ])er- 
soiis ” should be sent to \'irginia. In ih(u) 
and if)70. A(‘ts of Charles 11 . |)iescrib'-d tin' 
trans])ortation ot olfeiideis against the 
laws, which tlum iiu luded many who were 
merely “lewd, disorderly, or lawless 
persons,” or who were dis-'idents m 
religion: and trom this tim ■ onuaids men 
and wannen wen* regularly dratted to the 

j) lantations in New* Pngland, 

in I7I«S. an Act of (ieoige 1 . ordained that 
iiiminals guilty of gra\e ot’fences, who 
escaped the ik*ath ])('nalty. were to be 
tanned out to labour-contiactors tor trans¬ 
port to the American colonies, 'fhe con¬ 
tractors were thus enabled to sell the labom 
ot these white slaves men at about Mo a 
h(‘ad. and ^vornmi at or /,q -toi w hat- 

Fate of ^ ' 

tKe White their trans})oi tation. 

Slaves seven to fonrt(*en years. 

At the end of that period the 
labourer became free, theoi eticallx. and 
although in many instances, no doubt, a 
w icked master ke])t his “ coin ict ” at work 
l^eyond the term of his .seiitimce, in many 
others he Ix'camc* a free colonist long lx'fun* 
or settled the question himself by running 
away to the backwvoods. or joining the 
Indians and becoming the father «d' 
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vigorous hall-breeds. Convicts were also 
sent to Jamaica. Nova Scotia, the Her- 
nv’diis, Harbados, anil other islands of the 
British West Indies. Ikit with the revolt 
of tlie American States, the transportation 
of Hritish law'-breakers across the Atlantic 
came to an end. The simultaneous revela¬ 
tion by ('a)>tain ('00k of the vast Australian 
territories suggested a tar better outk't lor 
the (‘uergies of those unhap|)y con\'icts in 
whom tlie great ]diilanthropisl Howard 
was forcing his fellow^ citizens and gox’erii- 
menl to take an intiMest. 

'I'lie first tli'vf ol con\’ii't seltliM s h i I 
I'higland tor New South Wales in I7<'^7. 
and. alter a \ oyage of sewn mouths, landed 
its consignment on the site of the modern 
Svdney m |a.nuarv. 17SS. In the same yvav 
anothi'i' conx'ict station was established at 
Norfolk Island, about 400 miles to the 
north-north-west of New Zealand. In 
iMo 4 the hist settlement was eifcled in 
rasmania. wheJi 400 convicts, maii\’ of 
them Irish |)olitical prisoners, were estab¬ 
lished on the site ol (he modern Hobart. 
The next \’eai the Norlolk Island con\ icts 
were removed to d asinania, ami i stab- 
hshed on the banks ol the V])per Derwent. 

.Aseai lyas however, pro- 

tests began to I’each Ivngland 
Irom the r(‘]tntable section of 
Australian soiuVty ag.iinst the 
princi]>le ol trans|)orting thither the 
criminals ol (iical l->ri(a.in. There had 
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alwavs 1 »een alongside 1 he deported pi isoiu 1 
ol the State a stead\ inllu\ of free colonists. 
Some ol these came to .Xustialia with a 
viiwv to taiin. b\ means ol cheap convict 
labour ; and no doubt by this association 
ol white an<l blai'k sheej>. not a lew among 
the latter regaiq,ed their loiiner s])otless- 
ness (d lleece. It is at any rate certain, 
(hough enough emphasis has nev'er been 
})laced on this hap}>y lact, that a ])ropor- 
lion ol neai ly. if not quite, hall the convicts 
.sent out to Austialia found their wav back 
into the lile of decent, sell-iesj»ectbig men 
and women. 

It must also be remembered that be¬ 
tween i(Soi) and 1M20 a large number ol 
the ])risoneis W'cre jiolitical : Irish rebels 
or English rioters, fighters for freedom 
merely, and often high-minded, ])ure- 
minded men. f)n the other ha.nd, after 
the first reform of the terrible Kngh.sh 
criminal code in 182b and 1832, the ])ersons 
deemeil to have merited trans])ortation 
were more certainly thorough-going law¬ 
breakers than undertheiformer and har.sher 
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laws. So it canu; about that all the 
resju'ctabh* elements of Australian society 
—^from whate\'c;r source recruited matters 
not, for their livens and exploits w(‘r(* 
surticient testimony to their character— 
struck at the dum])in^^ of any mon^ con- 
vi('tt;d criminals on Australian soil. 'Fheir 
protests were eiidoised by their judiciary, 
and aftc'r 1H40 no more* stati' ])iisoners 
were sent to the eastc'rn lialf of Australia. 

A ^<()od many ol tlie irre('laimal)le 
comnets ol New South Wales and Oueens- 
land (.Moredon l>a\) were removed to 
Norfolk Island, which continuid to be a 
('onvi('t station till 1S54. Tasmaniartnadved 
all the out]mt of Ihitish conx’icts until 
iS4t). when, in conse([uen(e of prot(‘sts 
from its (iowrnuK'nl, llu* su])])lv was 
stopped until iS4(S. 'riii'n it ])e!L^an a/^Nun, 
espec ially with re^^ard to Irish and I^Uf^lish 
( harlist ])olitical prisoners, 'fhis was in 
1S50, when an altc'inpl to land 1:30 con¬ 
victs in (he jircvious year at the ( ape* of 
(lood iro])e ])i-ov()ked idiiiosl an in>iiri‘ec- 
tion. Altei' 1^30 no inoie convicts were 
sent to (lie beautilul island oi 'ra-^mania. 
whic h, in 1^1:3, had been tlu'own oj)en to 
h'ee cmif^iants. In 'rasmania the worst 

Icatuia^s ol coii\ic( colouisa- 
rou esomc were certainK' manilest. 

Convicts _ indentured or assif-ned 

in Tasmania . i i 

crimuiaJs, who wen' subjtH'ted 

to but little su])er\ision, frecjueiitly 
esca])ed into the hush, and between iN<»4 
and iS ;o the island was tcMrorised by 
bushran,ij:i‘rs. Tliis ])recipitated lrotd)h‘ 
with the bhu'k indi^u'iies. whose treat¬ 
ment, active and passixe, at the hands 
ol British oiricia.ldom will alwaxs be oiu* 
of tlu' blots on the emj)iiv's nrord. from 
the ])oint of vic‘v\’ of scicmce as will as 
philanthropy. The worst iNfe ol convicts 
W(M‘e herded at the junal settlement of 
Port Arthur, on I'asnian Peninsula, under 
conditions f^uajiliically di'scribed by the 
late Marcus Clarke in his ])owerful noved, 
“ His Natural Life.” 

Western Australia had bc‘en founded as 
a colony in iM-jc), but for many years it 
lant^uished in grow th owing to the su])erior 
attractions in ra])id fortune-makingollered 
elsewhere in the island-continent. It 
needt'd cheaj) labour above all for the 
develo])ment of its resources, so that wIumi 
the other states of Australia were indig¬ 
nantly repudiating the princijile of convict 
immigration, the legislature of the ('rown 
Colony of West Australia actually pro¬ 
posed to the Home Government, in 1840, 


the sending out annually of a limited 
number of British ('onvicts. The proposal 
was eagerly acc(‘})t(Ml by tlui British 
(iovernnieni in 184(1, at a time when they 
w'ere ])lact;d in a vei v aw'kw^ard dilemma 
by th(‘ outbreak in ('a])e Town against the 
landing of convicts. Accordingly, trans- 
|)ortation of criminals was rt'SiiiiHMl 

Ansilalia-waids, and the 
The System pnsone.i s, ivleased on 

.. ^ , tickct-ot-leave for the 

Abolished , . 

most Jjart, w’ere sent 

annually to Tremantle and Albany until 
T8t)3. Mam* ol tlicse so-called convicts 
were little mor<‘ than boys from the 
refonnatorx* jirison at Parkhnrst, Isle of 
Wight. But later the Imperial (h)\'ernment 
began to dexedo]) a ])lan of regular ])(‘nal 
establishments in WestcTU Australia for the 
using u]) of British c riminals in the mass, 
and this contem])lat(‘d ])i*occ;dure ollended 
thc‘ growing n.itional ])ride of Australia. 

Moicoxer. it xwis complained ol by the 
colonx* of South Australia, x\ hie h had never 
bt'cn a.ss(K iatc'd in its foundation xvith con- 
VK'l immigrants, but wljich noxv xvitiu'ssed 
a permeation ol its sc'tlleiiu'nts by esca])ed 
criminals Irom W’esl Australia. In i8t)3, 
ihendore, the* system ol traiisjiort ing 
com acts to Wi-stirn Australia, or to any 
region bc'yond the limits of (heat B»ritain 
and Ireland, came to an caul for ever. 

TluM'e is nothing to gird at in this 
rcrord. Trans])nrla.tion xvas a ])lan xxhich 
in lhc‘ circumstance's of the' time', of home 
institutions, and colonial lU'cels, serx’i'd a 
pur])ose that in the' main xvas beneticc'ut. 
At anv rate, xvhethe'i* or not un]deasing to 
Britisii ])ride'. it must be ranked among 
the principal cause's xvliich led to the 
("olouisation of North and South ("arolina, 
\hrgini;)., and Mussachusetts ; of Janiaie a. 
the Bahamas, and the Leexvarel Islands ; 
of Australia and Tasmania. 

But for the iK'ed to lind a dumjiing- 
ground for offt'iide'rs against the criminal 
laxvsoi* for political [irisoners, Australia and 
_ . Tasmania xvoiild hax'c l)e- 

o onies c()me French tiossessions ; no 
that were Lost 1 1 , x- v t i 11 

„ doiilit Nexv Zealand as xvell. 

o rance Ihauce, xvitli the gold and 
copper of Australia and the magnificemt 
climate of Nexv Zealand as baits for 
Frenc'h emigrants, might haxa* ])]ayeel a 
x’erx* different ]iart in the w’orld’s history. 
It is curious to reflect on the partly for¬ 
gotten causes and personalities of this 
movement toxvards Australia. After the 
middle of the eighteenth century there 
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won' British Minislors who look an inh'H'st 
in scienro lor tho nioi lovo of knowl('cl;^('. 
Lord Halifax, in I7()S, had dt'S])al('lK‘d 
James BriHH', Britisli consul in Al^^oria 
and Tunis, to to disrov('r tlio soiiiro 

of tlu' Nile. In the same ar. ]>arlly 
throiii^di the inlhn'iice oi 1 lu' same St'oretary 


The Beauty 


Cook uas sent with a small 


and Wonders 


naval exjx'dilion to tlie South 


of Australia 


Seas to ohsi'i vt' from t hi' longi¬ 


tude ol 'i’ahiti the transit of 
Venus. On his homt'^^■;'rd joinnex’ he dis- 
eox’eivd, or v ‘-(iis('o\ ('i ed, Xew Zealand and 
Australia. His landin.e •'it Botany Ba\-.near 
Sydne\-, at the he^innin^ ol the .\usiralian 
autumn, wiien tliere \\a^ a renewed out¬ 
burst of leaf and blossom under the 
inlhieni'e of the lains, eausi'd him to i;i\e, 
on his return ti^ EiiLiIand in the siiinniei ol 
1771—besides llu' reports ol his scientilie 
.staff, amoiii: whom was Sir Jose])h Banks 
-■ sueli a .itlowin^ aeeount ol the beantx' 
and wonders ol Australia as fasi inated the 
attention of avm-ehair ,i4'('o,i.;rapheis in 
Kiif^land. Ainonj.;st this t>’|>e ol nsi'ful 
and enthusiastie slndenls was a .Mr. Malra, 
afterwards l-iritish Ai^^ent at Tan^iers. who 
had ai'Ci'ss to tin' I'ar of J.oid Sydney, the 
Ministei- then in ehar,!.;e of Colonial affair^. 

'i'lii' philanthropist John Howard, in 
1777 I77(', had been a,^itatin^^ for ])iis(n 
reform. The American colonies wi're now 
closi'd as j»laces to w l'i<‘h criminals ('ould 1 i* 
transported. The jiritspeions \\'esi Indian 
Islands lejected this laboni' malc'nah not 
half So useful as ne,er" shna-s ; where tlion 
was a liai assed arlmiiiist 1 ation, just aw ;ikmi^ 
to the impulses ol modei ii iihilant hroj)V 
largely created by the (juakers to si-ml 
till', wretched beings it was too liumane to 
slaughter and too ignorant to leform ? 
Some sueyested a penal settlemont at 


Gibraltar; others, w’ilh more sardonic 
intent, the (iambia River, where the 
climate was reporti'd to kill one in six 
amon^ the LTiropeans landed there. Ilut 
Mr. Slatra es])oused the su^i^i'stions of 
Sir ]osi‘])h 1 Links that the beautiful 
country of New South \\'al('s should reeei\’e 
a British si'ttlenu'ut ; and alterwards 
shaped his ])lans so as to incor|)orate Lord 
Sydne\’s su.eT^iestion that the Botany Bay 
colony sliould com])rise a scliemi^ lor the 
transjiortation of lai;L;e mimbers of con\ ii ts. 
Ml'. Matra seems to ha\’e been a ('oisieaii, 
till' relation or (U'Seendant of a C'oisiean 
|)alriot who sorni'tinu's lomdit with, some- 
tinu's aL;ainst, Ba(»li. in the Coisicau 
struiji^Ie tor independence wliK h ])ieec(li'd 
the h'lench Ri'N'olution b\'twent\' to 1 liut\’ 
years. Matra had bei'ome doimcilrd in 
I'hiijiland, and, as fai'as ('an be ascaa t ;iiiicd, 
never was in .Australia, but merely bi'eanio 
inli'n'Sted theoretically in that ('ountrx's 
]>ossiliilities and in colonisation ceneitdh'. 
Lord Sydney, as Sii' 'I'homas 'l'own>liend 
and later as a ]ieer, was at tic* loicicn 
Office between and 17(11. 

Then, owin^ to the disgust oc('asi(med 
by th(‘ issue of the Ameiican W'ai, the 
Alinistry ol tlie colonies had keen alnihshed 
and the overs(‘a p )Ssessions of (iicat 
Britain weiv dead with by 1 he h'dieien 
Depai tmi'ut. Matra, w it h he^ 


The Birth of 


British 


kuowleeL’,e ol I'li'uch and 


Australasia 


Italian, was um'IiiI to Loid 


SydiK'y. no d'»ubt in Mediter¬ 
ranean quest ■dii'i. lfi> own eliiel |»r('- 
occupation at this time. 17S;, si'i'ins to 
ha\e 1 (‘(‘11 to found a in'w liomr loi' the 
American loyalist s. Lord S ,(iiii'\-’s aim was 
to si'lect a suitrd ’(' ])ortion ol the pdol e for 
tiu' re('e])tion of ti;ms])or1ed criminals, 
hd’orn this curious conjunction of plans and 
enthusiasms sprang; lirilish .\iistialasia. 






THE WARS OF THE EMPIRE, 
JUST AND UNJUST 

HOW BRITAIN’S OVERSEAS DOMINIONS 
HAVE BEEN EXTENDED BY FORCE OF ARMS 
AND THE LOSS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


|);irti(‘ij);Llioii ol iii tin* ( rn- 

s.'kK's. iiiK 1. indeed, all 1 he uai's carried 


oil hy Noiinan. Aiiyf\-iii. and IMantai^i'iiel 
kin,L:N outride i1k- JMi,Ldi'-li realm, with the 
<‘.\ee])lion of the eoiKjiie^t oi Ireland, 
\\ ah‘>. and Scotland, can hardh’be calle<l 
\vai>> lor the tonndatioii ot llu- Mriti'.li 
hanpire. 'I'he eainpaii^Mis ot If<Ilr^• IT, 
Richard T. the three lalwaiiT. Henr\- 
\’. aiiil \’I., wei'e undertaken a> the 
atleni|i(s of I''i’ench ]irine('s to n‘i!,:ii in 
Fianci*. while then- woik in the ('rusadc'^ 
wa> I'ealK' a liiii^'ei my' vesti.ye of the 
Western Roman laiijiire, a contimiance 
01 that work of Ronit' whu h was realh' 
resumed alter the Saxon inteneymim. 

J'or a bi'iel ])er)od aft<‘r the Anydo- 
Sax'oiis had done miii'li to de>lroy Roman 
eixihsation in Ihitain. Irelaml may liavt* 
been more cix’ilised and ])ro-^j)erons than 
T'aiydand or barbaric ( aliMlonia. Weri- it 
not. ho\x'e\’ei‘. for the xestiyes of an 
nndonbti'd and \'('r\' bi’antifnl art. the 
eaily inedia'xal cixilisation of Ireland 
miy'lit be <inestioned, seeiny how miK'h 
inx'ention and exayy'eration haxa* accnnni- 
jat<‘d in the monkish k'^eiids. | Students 
ol (his ])ar( of Ibitish history would do 


well to ix'ad “ The IClder Faiths of Ire- 
k'lnd.” by W.If. Wood-Martin; mid “ Ti e 
Making of Ir hind and Us Tndoiny/' bv 
Mr,-.. Alic(‘ Sloplord (ireen.| With tlie 
inlhience of the Romanised 
Oman l^h'aiiks Oil the Saxoii cmuiTs, 

... . Roiiian civilisation soon 

"*’***‘*' rai.s-‘d its head again in tlie 

realm of the Anglo-Saxon from Edinburgh 
to Southampton, and tlu'. new lUiglish 
civilisation began to inhltrate I Iberian 
Wales and Cornwall. Tlie necessary ])re- 
liminary to a British Emigre abroad was 
the political consolidation of Great Britain, 


Ireland, and Man into a single great jxjwei 
with a Central goxejimu'nt. Until that 
could be brought about in deed, if not in 
word, tla'i'e ('onId be* no motix’e. no seenritx’ 
for an empire be\ ond the seas (d tlu' F)rit ish 
.Archi])elago. d'he lirst wars of tin-emi)ire. 

tlK'refore, were t hose which the 


England at 


Xorman ami Angex'in king.-, 


. ^ incited hv the Pope, with his 

desii'i' to i.'nily tlu' Western 
( hrislian ('hiireh, iimhM'took foi’ the sub¬ 
jugation of Ireland and Wak's. lM)r 
Imj)erial purposes, the* eom]nest oi Ireland 
wa< snl’ti('ient 1\' aehi(‘\’ed in the reign ot 
Henr\- 11 . The Dams h.ad largt'ly ]>!(■}fared 
the way for tlu' English. 'rhe\' had 
slain tilt' last Kt‘lti(' king of all Ireland, 
Brian Born. Ireland was then, as now. 
compo.sed, in a dillerent projiorlion, (d 
imich tlie same rai'ial (.‘lementsas Fhigland. 
v^cotland. Whiles and Cornwall. 

It is ])rol)abli', howex er, that at tla- time 
of the Norman inx asion l)ani^h xvas a good 
deal spoken on llu' coasts ol Ireland, and 
from tliat to the Ihiglish of Henry ll.'s 
]K*riod was no x’l'rx' diihenlt ste]). But it 
xxas reallx' the Roman Cliiinh that ke])t 
Indand nnek-r Fhyglish eonlrol until siieli 
lime as tlu' English intiltration h;al groxxn 
too strong for a national resistanee. 

Wales laid bei n In'iuight into the English 
hegemonx’ at tlu‘ eoiK'hision of tin' I'^'ign of 
ICdxvard 1 . Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and 
Danish inlhienct' combined, had, hetxveen 
700 A.I), and the reign of Robert Hrnee, 
si'ttled the question xxhellu'r .Scotland was 
to he an iiuhqHMuk'nt Keltic kingdom xvith 
a ])ri‘dominant Keltic language', or a 
country rnk'd by tlu' Emglish s[)cech, by 
Roman and Norman ideas of laxx’ ami 
custom, altliougb for two centuries more 
she remained a power more often hostile 
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Hum frieiuliy. Tlic Islr ol ^hin li:id cuiuo 
within the Hn.j^lish s])1umv ol^iiitliionrc in 
I H 4 and when it liiid t r.iscd to Ih‘ 

rulod l)y a Norwo^nan (Ix iiaslw and liail 
boon iiiiall\' wn'slod from in^ormittent 
Scottish occiipat ion. 'riic Ht‘i)ridcs and 
outer ishuids of Wt'si Scotland wore 
secured from Xorway, and. later, Irom 

_ ind('])endenl rule - bv the 

Scotland s .. r i . ,, i > - , 

Lord ol lh(' Islets —m Tii(>4 
Union with , i [ 

P and 141:7. 1 h(‘ ()rkne\^ and 

England slu'llands were also pl'd-ed 

b^' Xorwax’ (Demnaik) in i l(»o as the* 
seenritN' ioi' tlie do\vr\- ol Movaret of 
Denmark. vvh;> maiiied jani' S HI. 'Hie 
pledge- was m\'t'r ndeemed. rims tlu' 
kiiiL^s of Scotland. mainl\- ly war |)row(‘ss. 
b(‘lween .S44 and 1470 brou;;lit iIk' cMitirc* 
mainland and adjacent islands <4' Xorlh 
IL'itain imdi'r one laile. and in if<o7, umterl 
it witli the Crown ol Ihiiiland. W'ale^^, 
Ireland, and llu' Channel Islinds. and the 
suzc'raiiily o\’er Man. 

'i'houy^h the nominal indejH'iidenc'e uf 
Scotland coiitimied until tin* fusion of the 
t wo crowns iti the |)('ison ol | ajne'> \'l. (1.), 
Scotland ha.d no Imperial policy of hot own 
after the Lattle of Flodden Field, e\ce|)t 
ihe unfortunalc' Darien expedition ol Lki.s 
1700 to th(' (iiilf ol I’l'a-ba at the southi'm 
beginning ol the' Isthmus of Ikmaina, 
atid did not a'’li\'ely pai l icipatc* m the 
liujierial sclK’uris of Ihitain till after (he 
Act of Fnion in the reign of Oiieeii Anne. 
It was likewise' not until the middlr of the 
eightei'iith ci'iitiirx’ that lrishm'‘n born in 
Ireland are fomnl lalung an\' ])roniuient 
part in ('oloiiia.1 exjiansioii. 

1’he war-\Norn Hi'Iun' I\'. ha.d dallied 
with Inijierial jirojecis of trade' in the- 
Me-ditenaiie-an. and had e\'en re*ce'i\ee.l 
embassie's from the .Moors of Xorth .Vfrie a. : 
but his death at the e'a.rly age- ol forty- 
seven e'ut short his ])lans ejf (‘\])aneling 
Lhiglish inllue-ne'e-. 'Hk' e-ight\’ Nears ol 
turmoil that loilowi-d distrae'te-el me-n’s 
the)ugdits fre)m an\' e|uestie)ns but tho.se- of 

Ihigland. Seotland, h'rane e-, and 

The Seeds p. 

o mpena ste)|' the- Soiithe-m Fuig- 
esires Im])erial 

ente'rjirise- canu-lreim souUi of the- latituele 
of Lincoln—te)warels o\-e-rse-a aelve-nlure- ami 
acquisitieins eiiel ne)t make Ihemiselves ferlt 
till the r-eign e)f Ife-nry \d L The growing 
reilations of trading Hritain with the; Low 
Conntrie'.s, with Vt-nice, Fortiigal, and the 
Hanseatic towns, which lu'came very 
marked in the reign ol Edwarel IV., sowetl 
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the seeels of InijK'rial desire's. We- we-re 
])rompteel to found an empire by giant 
minels of W-nice- ami (ieue)a„, wliei, eage.’ tei 
take' their insuiralieins te) any meinarch with 
(he ]:)e)wer eif e.xeeuting the'm, anel often 
thwar(e-<l e)r maltre-ate-el by Sj)a.,ui eji Fortu- 
gal, e'ame te) IMiglaiid, anel attra' teel llu- 
ine'heiate ele'sii'e-s e)f this |)e'o])le' tmie'rge-iit 
Irom e ivil wars, .sa.Ie at home-, and ler- 
me'iiting with the' new learning -lowarel. 
tie- disee)\’e'ry ami ce)ne|ue^st ol la,mis 
across the .Atlantie' Oe'ean. 

'I'he- first NN'ar midertake-n for aji e nipiu' 
be-\'ond the' shores of Ihitain did not 
oe'e'ur till the- e-aily jiarl ol Idizabeth’s 
re'iga, and then toi a le)iig Imie- it was an 
unofficial war, wag.'<l 1)\' gallant nu-ii whose 
Status was little superior to that ol pirati s. 
Diake and his comrad s. incens' d 1)N the 
atte-mpts ol the- Sj)aiiidi nioiiai'chy to 
reta.in all Anu-rica within th- limits ol a 
Spanish monopoly, boldK' att.ie'ked the 
e-olossus in de-tail, and h\'siirielalermg to the 
gi'e-e-dy Idi/abe-th much ol the wi-alth thus 
acejuire-d. e.sc-aped be-iiig haiig -d as jeiiales. 
Dut alte-l ihe'il e-Nploits luid pi e)\'( ikee I 
the' ele-spa.te‘h of the- Sp.iuish .Xruui'la. 

Idl/abeth toeik a boldm liii-e. 
Ihe BOM alfeireleel a .somewhat 

Line of Queen , , i 1 * i 

r,. . e'hurhsh and tie-ae heioils 

Elizabeth , , 

assisianct- to the sniigelmg 

})e-o])le- ot the- Xe-t he'i lanels. aud weg.-i 1 a w ar 
he-ie- against Spam iie)t b\‘ au\’ means 
e rown-v-el with hone)nr - wtiie h wa.s piolealK' 
inle-n<le-el, il she saw he-r wa\' clear, tei aeld 
the Xe-theiiands to the- d lUiiniems ol the 
Ih'itish 1 town -still claiming the- kiug'leMu 
ol hrance-. The- Duteh. alter th- dis- 
grace-lul be-haviour ol Leie-estei. were by 
no me-ans minded te; pursue- then emginal 
iuN'itation to ICli/abeth to bee'onie- ejUe'en 
o\e-i- the- Low ('()untrie's. Outrage- I at the- 
tre-aedie-ry elisplayeel by l-'dizabet h'sg -nerab., 
the-y re-sol\'ed to lean on the- llejus- ot 
Orange and its (ie-rman e onnee tioiis, an<l 
to j)nrsue' an inele'])ende‘nl anel e\'i-n a i‘i\ al 
e'ouise to that e)| laigline 1. 

'Phis dive-rgi'iice- ol ])aths be-twe-e-n th;- 
P'v'Ople- sjH-aking two Low (ierman diale-e ts 
in the- de-llas of the* Rhine- anel the- ICnis. 
and the- ])e'e)ple s])e-aking anothe-r language 
ol the satue- stock m (iie-at Ihitain. 
Scotland and Kaste-rn lie land, was to 
culminate' seve'nty ye-ars late-i in sonu'ot the- 
touglu'St of our colonial lights, and re-ve-rbe-- 
rate-d to its last echo, it may be lie)j)e'el, 
in till' South African War ol iSe)e)-i()()g. 
James I. i)robal)ly ]H:rmitted rather than 
eiie'.ouraged the foundation of a British 
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H!iij)in‘ hoyond tlic I'lrsllv it 

\v:is (lirix.ill to cIkmIv Ihr i:n)>;ils;‘s in 
tlnit (liivclion w[ii''h liiid grown n]> nndrr 
l^ji.>:<'ibL'tli, i)iirtly 1 111 “S * (‘iitcr- 

prisos \\\‘n‘ (“n('oiir;i,g>'(l liy liis gallnnt 
fldi'st son, 1 M iner 1 l(‘nry, wlio died unlinujy 
in ibij : and lastly, l)('(';Lns;- the j>ro- 
inoler;-^ of llie^e e<)!<)ni;d selieiiies had only 
to bill)' James’s Ia\'o'iritcs to g-t what’ 
eliai !;'i the\’d. sijefi. |ann‘s’s own eolonial 
or Mediterranean wais were nniort imate, 
and resulted in no adxaiitage. He be- 
hsided Kal'igh lo jileas-e Spain, and 
beea'is ■ Ivaleigh had disroxs'red no gold 
or sih’ei’ mm ‘s m (miana. 

( romw’ell's Ill's! eolonial war wa-^ willi 
Holland, d'li • elf -et ol the mas^aer.- at 
.'XmboiniL m lOj; ol a n.imber ol bni'dish- 
iii 'ii an 1 th-M!' tollo\\(>!s niir.' ICn'-rlislrn-m. 
on ■ J *orl ng :e nine japan'^e, and abo'it 
ni:i-t\' Mala\’s m oid s' that the Dnteh 
mi:;'it I'etain t!ie mon)j)'»l\’ oi th - sj)iee 
ti'a !.•, had tal'iim s ane time to reaeh 
I'm'sl.'ind. but had ne\er been lorgi\en or 
torgoiten. Inlernal 1 roubles laid |)re\-enled 
the exaedon ot an\ indenmily until the 
establi.'^lmi' 11’ of ( romweH’s jiower in 
_ ,,, I'll ■ I )ateli ha- 1 (a.k'ai lull ad- 

„ N'anta,; • ol the paralv.-is <*1 

k l’di'-;ia.nd at home between ;o 
and it'S-h rriiiee Kn])ert aiding 
ell behall (»l (diaries II. to ehas • Hriti^h 
sbi'p- li'oni the (Mirving tradt' in the M -i'i- 
teirau 'an. Atlantic and Indian (cans. 

They had, ol eonr^e. atldetl to then 
Oil‘iiees in ('rounvell's eyes b\' re<'ei\-ing 
an m)\o\' lioni (diaries 11. aftcn' the death 
ol his i.ilher. d'herelore. in t() 51. the 
(Oiirnonwealth Pailianient devised the 
I'.xtraordmary Xax igatioii Act ; wdiiidi 
obliged all colonial or Indian produce 
to be carried to (ireal Hritain in Ibitish 
ships onl\’, or loreiga gooils to b.- brought 
m ships ol the conntr\’ producing those 
goods. Thus llie\' deed! a seNau'e blow 
at th ' Dutch mercantile mariiue wIik li had 
become the common carricMs of the world. 

The\ wT-hed also to (heck the* lri‘i“ 
use of Ihalisli lisheries by the Dutidi 
lish-rmeii. and demandcal as a royalty 
th ■ timth herring of every catch. They also 
rcajuirv'd which was less delensible - 
that the Dutch should salute tlu' Ihitish 
I leet tirst wluuicwer the two s(piadrons 
met in the ( haniiel. ddu* ivsults of the 
naval war whicdi broke out in t(>3-; wcmc 
very favourable to Hritain, and tlu* 
])osition of the British in the Hast Indii'S 
and on the (*ast coast of North America 


was maleiially stnuigtheiied. As regards 
Spain, whidi was covertly harassing the 
Ih'itisli settlers in tlu* lhahamas and 
la-eward Islands who for tlu'ir fr(*(|Lieiit 
raids on His])anioia and Jamaica no 
<lonbt deser\'e(l such re]>risals. Crom\V(‘ll 
suit an e.\])edition. i(*54 ib53. under 
Admiral Penn tlu* father ot the founder 
- . ol Pennsylvania andtienc'ral 

fk V enabl'-s to Hai bados. At t:ii.s 
Seized by the . , , . , , , , 

English i^'lund th(*y opeived their seakul 

ordcus. and loiind Ihevw'cu'c* 
to attack and oicupv the large island 
ol Hi.s]»aniola. Besides tlu* 4.000 soldicu's 
they ha<l on board, th w wiu'e to recruit l 
lurth u' loR'e liom among what wi' should 
nowadax's call tic- coinict settlers oi 
Bai bado'., and ''ere lurtlru' to lake up 
more lighting men at M. ('hrist(i])hcr. 

W’ltli lo.aoo men the\' ])roceeded to 
attack the- port ol San Doming » in a most 
blmid -ring la>}!!<»:i, and at I nglli wau'e 
b'aTeii oil b\' th • Spaniards and the 
resulis ot gieat sndui -ss among their men. 
Asliame(l or. rather. :i.lraid - to lact‘('rom- 
wc'll with no better I'eS’ilts than this 
I'epidsn they pr<H-e''de(! to Jermaica. never 
V vv strongi\- ga.rrisoned by Spemi. Their 
sei/uic‘ ol thv- Island, in Max', it) 33 , met 
with but a fi\-ble resistance on tlu* ])art of 
the Spamaids. The lolk who seorned 
most aiinoyc'il at the ai'rix'.il ol the Pjiitish 
well* the imgro sl.LN'es ol the S]ianiards who 
had replaced the e.xterminated Arawak 
Indians. sku'c'S probabix brought to 
)amaica origiiiallx' in British xc'ssels. 
d'hes • He'd to the mountains, ami long 
ix'inamed recalcitrant to British rule. 

.\ small ])roj)ortion of tlu'se dc'SCcuulants 
of the* SpiLiiish slax'cs chum still a certain 
mde])endencc‘ and peculiar ]uivil(*gt‘s of 
their own in tlu- bush c'ountry of 
Ixas-.c-rn and \\ c-stc-rn Jamaii'a. The 
Spaniards nii knamed runaway negroc-s 
who look retugc- in the intc-rior mountain 
rang s “ ('imarroiies,” Ironi " ('ima.” a 
mountain jn-ak. 'I'his term was shortc-ned 
,, and corriipt(*d in W'c'St Iiulian 
ng an s khighsh into “ Maroons.” This 

Unscrupulous ■ ^ , . , 

Action attack on a Spamsri possession 
in a tiiiK- of pv-ac.-. and when a 
S]ninish ambassador hatl bc'c-ii accredited 
to ( romwell and to the I’arliament for the 
])nrju)st‘ of arrix’ing at a settleiiu'nt of all 
outstanding <lisagrL'ements, and even of the 
conclusion of an alliance bi'twc'c'ji the two 
nations, can only be describc*(.l as a dis¬ 
honourable and unscru]nilous action which, 
if it had bet'u committed against England 
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by SiKiii":. British Instoriiiiis wouUl iicv<.’r 
havv' (k'Qouiiciiitjj. As it is. I cannot 

fiinl a word of disa[){)roval in the work of 
aiiv ihitish historian ; only (‘X[)R‘ssions 
of iv^Mc't that the drunken squahl)les of 
tile ieadiMS of tlie expedition caused it to 
fail hLijnihatin.i^lv in ilu' original purpose 
entertained hy ('roinwell the conquest 

of ilis])aniola. AltiM'this out- 
A w declaivd war. Croin- 

des]'ialclii'd a l>ntisli nec‘t to 
tlu' Meiliterraneau under lhake siniultau- 
('ouslv wit ii the ex))editiou under Penn and 
A'\‘uahles to t he \\\‘st Indies, lhakewasto 
juiin.^h the Iku haiA' ro\‘c']’s lor their altat'ks 
on Ih'itish sliip])in^;. and to sti ike tei ror into 
the courts ol 'rnscaiiy and ivonie lor tluhi 
ha\’iii.q yi\'en haibourage ti) the recusant 
knL;li>h war W'ssels, the it'inains ol C'harlc's 
l.’snavy. under Prince Ku[)ert. 

]>kike thi’i'atc'ned to bombard la'^diorn, 
but iina!l\- a,i.,n'eeil to accejit from Koiik* and 
Tuscaiu’ an imlenmitx’ of /ho.ooo. J-fe 
then j)roceeded to Al.^ieis, but thel'iirkish 
de\’ ol that country promised rejiaration. 
The (ley of Tunis I'elused satisiactioii. so 
the castles ot (idlcdta and Porto Farina 
wi'i'e battei'ed by Blake’s artillery and lh(‘ 
slh])pin^" they [irolected was destroyed. 
Trijioli was afltnavards threateiKsk but 
submit It'd. Pdake followed up the 
S])anish declaration of war in if)5<) b\- 
blo 'kadniq Cadi/ and burniny^ a Sjianish 
tn'asiire Ih'et at Santa (ru/ (Tenerilfe. 
('anar\’ IslamU). d’he alliaiK'e with 
I'raiKH' whi('h lollowcd tin* outbreak of 
war with Spain hsl to the ea])ture and 
retention ol Dunkirk b\’ the English. 
Dunkirk was then a town of the Spanish 
Xetheiiands. In i()^S Chark's IT. sold 
the place to Louis XIV’. for /Jl'oo.ooo, 
wiii(ii he s[)ent on his mistI'esses. 

In T(>()y the war w’ith Holland was 

rc'Jic'wed. owiny in part to (iiaiies II. reviv¬ 
ing the Xa\'iya.tiou Ac t of the Cemnnon- 
wealtli. Ihit ho-tilities were fiirtht'r 
. ])ro\'oke(l bv the unfriendly 

Unomcial at litudeoftlieDiitch towards 

Warfare in the ^ I , , i i i. i 

„ p . th(‘ lU'wiv Joumled Koval 

Alrican ( liarlered Camijianv, 
wiiich was att(‘ni])t iny to establish itself on 
the (iold Coast in order to take a shart? in 
the sia\'e tralfic and in the exjioi't v»f fijold. 
Out in tlie Far E'asl, indeed, there was 
coU'dant bickering betvveiui Dutch and 
English, and many a sjx'll of “ unoMcial ” 
w^arfare between their land or navrd 
force's occurred sometimes wJjen the two 
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nations were at ])eaee with Eiiro])e. 
Tliis went on until the latter ]xi.rt ot the 
eiydit('t'nl h eentuiy, and had for its 
^eiK'ral ])nrpos(.' the ex])iilsion of the 
Du tell irom Fxmyal and tlu' drivin/y away 
of the hhiylish from ('eylon and the 
Mala\’ Aniiipelayo. An (example of one 
of thest' loeal wais was the arrival in J75d 
of a Duteh ilotilla in tlu^ Hiiyli to assist 
Mir I alar to tiii n out tlii^ vietorious 
English. Chv(' and (i)loiu'l I"ord(' Inrni'd 
tierci'ly on lh(' Dutch and ea])tnred or 
destroyed the whole Ilotilla. Dnriny the 
eighteenth ('eiitiiry it was bdaiua' rather 
than Holland that w(' had to tiydil for 
llu' ('xtension of llii' British Icmpiit' in 
Anu'riea, the .Mediterranean, and India. 

\\\‘ mack' Use of the \\’ai- ol llic' S])anish 
Succession at tlic' heyinniiiy of the 
( iyhteeiith ( ('iitiirv to sei/t' (lihi allai' and 
Minorca. The holding ol Cdbraltar had 
been once or twice snyyested as the alter¬ 
native to the snin'iider of i'anyier m 
i()8q. and thi' cpieslion of a sec ure harbour 
of refuse at the out k'l of the' Mi-dilen aiiean 
had hec'oine more' urycml to lEitish na\'al 
polic'v attc'r the defc'at of Sir (ieoryc' 
Kook(‘ 1)\' the* Erencii olf Caiu' 
Gibraltar Villcvut m Km);,. and the 

^ <-XL])ture ol the iL ilish mc'ic hant 
»heBr.l»h Tnrkrv, un.l, lal.T. 

during the' snbsecjueiit operations of 
Admiral Ku.ssc'll off ('adi/. But the 
ac'tual eaptiirc' of (iibraltar was (“llecdi-d 
rathei as a sick* issue*, and not c'Utirely hy 
Ihitish xalour. 

In thi' third \'c'ar, 170-I, of tht^ war. Sir 
(ieor^i'. Kookc' was dc'S]>atehc‘d with a 
forc'e of (ic'nnan and Idiylish soldieis 
under thc' Prinec' of Hesse Darmstadt to 
.S(.i/A' Ikireelona. Hc'ic*, howevc'i', thc'v 
were I'epulsed h\’ the Spaniards, who 
held the place; for llu* P>()Uii)oii Kiny 
Philip. They, therefore, sailed hack to¬ 
wards England, hut 011 Ihc'ir ri'turn snr- 
prisi'd Gibraltar, w’hich was not expc'c tin;' 
an\' attack. 'Hie im])oi’tan('e of (lihi'allar 
was. at all cvc'nts, not yet fully rc'alised, 
though at tlie Ih'ace of rirocht, siymed 
on April nth, 17IJ, it w'as, toyethc'r with 
Minorca, ('eded to (ir(;at Ih itain hy Kiny 
Philip of Sjiain. Idve yc'ars afterw'ards, 
tlu; PriiiK' Ministi'r, Lord Stanho])e, 
thoLif^ht Gibraltar of no consecpieJicc, 
and proposed to rc'liocc'de it to S])ain 
in order to ])acify Cardinal Albeioni. 
Minorca, the second Jary'cst ol the 
Balearic Lslancls, had been ca])tiire(l by an 
English force under General and Admiral 




[-SRITAIN’S FIRST FOOTING IN CANADA : THE FRENCH SURRENDER OF QUEBEC 


Making' his first voyage to Canada in Samuel dt Champlain founded Quebec in and subsequently became 

French governor of Canada. In he was compiled to surrender Quebec to British adventurers under Adinji al 

Kirke, but the captured territory was restored to ri'auce, peace having been arrived at between the two countries. 

.l■rlllll ilii- ili.iHiiig l>\ Iv L'.itoi' W'lii-ih ilk- 
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Slanho]^^ in 1708. It rt^inaincd as a Brit isli 
])osscssion till 175L, when it fell to a French 
attack after the defc'at of Admiral ]^>\'nL:. 
At the j)eace of 17() J it was restort'd to 
(ireat Britain, a^aiii lost to the S{)a.niai'ds 
in T78 i», si'ized once more by Jiritish arms 
in 1708, and finally restored to v^jianish riih* 
in 180 ]. the Ib itisli decidin;^ to ridain Malta 
as an altiM iiative “ ]Kidl(K'k ” 
on the MiMlitiM'rani'an. Tlie 

e ^ results of tlu’ War of tlu* 

Sen Company ,, , ,- 

S| )am si 1 S nccessK m — 171 > j- 

17IJ—also streiiL^tlienee 1 tlu‘ I-»ritisli })osi- 
tion in the Hudson’s Bay territorii's. Xi-w- 
loimdland, and in the ^^’l‘S^ Indies; and 
1 )\- the 'freatv of I’li t'cht th(‘ ‘‘ Asiento ” for 
the su])plv of s!a.ve lahoiii' to S]Kinish 
AmiM'ica seemed to the t'a^tn Ihitish to 
carry with it tin* ri,i;ht or tin* e\cns<‘ to 
evad(‘ the ji'alons S]>anish monopoK- (d 
ti'ade with ^onlh America, t )n such a 
])retext as this the South Sea ('om])an\’ 
was founded to tiade with the Fae'iln' 
coasts of S])anish Aiir'i'ica. 

IFit the powerful Prime Minister of 
Sjiain, Cardi!ial Alberoni. had no inten¬ 
tions of allowini^ this misreading of tin* 
rights obtained iukKm' llu' Asiento. His 
hostility was acc'entuated In’ the inter- 
fi'renceof (ieor.i^el., in 7 718-1721, with tin* 
dis])utes betwc'eii S])ain and Austria as to 
the division and allotmi'iit of Italian 
teriitoi ies. The ill-feeliuLt smoukb'nal for 
years, breakiipu' out in 1727 into a four 
months’ Spanish sieije ol (iibialtar, a 
siege which led to assistance be'ing afforded 
to the Ih'itish by Morocco, and to the 
beginning of frii'iully relations with that 
tmijiire never since interrn])le(L 

In T7-;(i wai' was defniitely declared on 
S])ain, tlu‘ war of “ Jenkins’s ear.” over 
the inter])retation ol tlu* .-Xsii'iito, and was 
not brought to a clo.se until 17*48. During 
this war—largtdy coiK'erned as it was 
with the defence of th(' Xetherlamis and 
Rhineland against the ambitions of 
France, and the counter attempts ol 
France* to restore the .Stuart 
dynasty - n»> addit ions wc‘re 
made to th(‘F>ril sh Fiupiie*; 
but the raiding voyage oj 
Cominodoic (alterwaids Lord) Anson 
round the* world again dic'.w British 
attention to the; possibilities ol the Pacific’ 
containing imcx])loied lands ol value. 

The ])eace signed at Aix-la-(dia]>elle in 
17*48 was of brief duiation. The teni- 
lorial ambitions of France and Biitain in 
North America were already becoming 
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acuti'ly hostile. The quarriil really cen¬ 
tred on a very imjiortant jirincipk*. Wore 
till* British sidtlers to be alk)W(*d by 
France to ])eTu*tratt‘ acioss the* Ohio 
KivcM', and thus break througli the ring 
of FnuK'h lolls and claims of soveri'ignty 
stretching from the .St. l.a\^'r(‘IK'(’ to the 
Mississi])pi ? If tlu* British accej>led this 
confmenK'nt, tlu'u Anglo-Saxon America 
would at most ha\’i‘ lH‘i*n limiti'd to a 
small ])ortion of L'astern Xorth America, 
and ])eiha])s to .Xewfoundkiml, which had 
b(‘en ('cded to Britain at the Peace ol 
riKM'ht in 17TP, : though it is doul)llul 
wh(‘t]K'r the \ictory ol the Fn'iich (in a 
struggle' which reached its climax in the 
Briti>h attack on Ouebt'c in 1 75(1) would not 
have' ('iided in the (*\’entual su])n‘mai'\ of 
hh’aiK'e o\'('r the whol'* of Xortli Anu’iica. 

'riii^ American war began unoflicially 
in 1754 by skirmislu's and seriou-^ lights, 
in which (leorge Washington. a.t the agt* 
of t went\-on('. was eiigaLli'd. Iietweeli 
British and khi'iich (‘olonisis and regular 
.soldieis along tin* ()hio Rivei ; and by 

iKival ('ombats and raids bt'tween British 
and i'rench naval forces off the coasts of 
Xk'wloundland and 111 the 

Results of In those pre- 

c c^n |,.iograph da\s an nnacknow- 
k'dged state* ol war could (’oii- 
tmu(*, in a condition strongly rt'sembling 
]>ira<‘y, for more than a N’ear b(*lor(.‘ it was 
thought lu'cessary to issue* a formal 

d(*('laralion of be*|]igeren(’y. 

riiis war, di'clared in lasted until 

it in\’()lvc'd Spain, bi*sides Prussia. Russia, 
and Austria, and l)e('am(‘ tin* “ Seven 


Years War” of the " h'amilx’ (k)mj)act.” 
Its r(*sults. ratified by tin* Peace of 
k'^mtainebleau. or Paris, on F(*bruary 10th, 
17()4, k'd to most momentous issues: 
to the establishment of a \’asl Anglo- 
Saxon Xorth .Ami rica — I'rance onl\' 
retained the two liltk* islands off the Xew- 
foundland coast and a small portion of 
Western Louisiana, and .Sj)ain gave Uj) 
all territory east of the Mississip])i—to 
(he empire of British India through the 
victories of ('livi* and Iy\re ('ooti* ; to the. 
enlargem(*nt and consolidation of that 
Prussia which was to grow into the great 
modern eiiqiiri* of (iermany ; to the 
Britisli acijuisition of Seni'gal, which first 
turned our thoughts towards the Niger ; 
and, lastly, to the* beginnings of British 
Honduras and (he acquisition of Dominica, 
St. Vinc(*nt, and Tobago in the West Indies. 
The Seven Years War, that began in 
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175^), iiioi’covcr, was riMnarkabli* for a 
dciiH-iil on (he liritisli side* whicdi 
lias since been iLbseiil froni onr land 

lorres in tiini'S of lu-ed —the Ifi/^diland I'e^i- 
nuMds, (In* “ 1 ieijE^-Sehol t isf|i(‘ ” that de¬ 
li,e,h((‘d and sni'pi'ised (lu* Kin/j; of Ihnssia 
when lhe\' ser\ (‘d with 1 rano\'ei ian. Ii(‘s- 
sian, and i^)iiinsv\i' k soldieiN to dehnid (lie 
(•'(‘rtoial dominion^ in W’eslcin (iernian\'. 

It wa^ the idea of the ,e:i'eat Pitt, <leri\'i‘d 
iVoin a sii.^’/^e.sl ion ni;ide ei^^diteen \'ear.s 
e:i.ilier b\ ;l Scottish slat(sinan. DniK'an 
h'oi ln*-^, Ir) (■nli^l in the I>rili>h Ai in\' lor 
ioi'eieni service warlike ifiehlancler^, who 
on!\ eleven \'e:i.r-^ beh);!' had been 

iiwaditiL^ lMiL;land under (’haih'r. hblwaitl. 
I'roni this time lorward date-^ the coni- 
]>lele liision ol Scottish and ]{iudi^h 
interests in the coii'iue-.t and adnnnis- 
t ra.t ion o| the 1 >rit ish hmipii e. 

Attention '.hoiild also be drawn to the 
ve: \ iniportaiit pai t plaeed in all <Mir 
Iinperial wars of t he eii^hteeiith ceiitniw, 
lioni I 704 to t he st niLti^le with Xa|>o'eoii. 
b\' the (iernia.n soldier-^ taken into P>i iti-h 
|)a.v. It miisi be remembered (hat in tli*- 
eirK' eielili'cntli ceiitmw there was ])ra''- 
IK all\' no '-imidmi^' arni\' in (ireat llritain. 

me’'( 1\ a imlit la. A ,e<>od deal 
ol 1 Irii Ish tiL^'ht in,'^ was done at 
-ea. W’arlare wa^ carried on 
in Amei'ica much more b\ 
aimed loloni^ls than b\' means ol im- 
])orted Uriti'^h soldu r.s. Sinne thousands <,1 
llritish soldiers wi're enlisted tor the wars 
cai'i'ied on b\' Mai’lboroiiL;h. the Unke ot 
('umbel land, and CieorLte II. in Flanders 
and the Kheiiuh Fro\iiices ; but a lar,ite 
proportion, also, of the 1 roo])s under Ih iiish 
;.;em r.ds wero Diiti-h. Hessians, H ino- 
veriaii'-. Westphalians, 1 hniiswickers. 
I'A'eii under (jiieeii Anne, Ifessians. ('oin- 
manded b\'t heir own])i inee.were subsidised 
to do lln' work ol the Ih'itisli Arniv ; ami 
W(“ ha\ c ah\'ail\' notic(‘d 1 hat it was with 
a lorc(' ot this kind. lar,L::('ly composed of 
(ierman^ and I'onnnamled b\' tlu' Prince 
ol Hessc'. that (iibraltar was captured. 
Wdieii (ieorye ]. and 11 . were on the tliroiK', 
(h'rinan lroo|)s wt'ie not onl\ ein])lo\a‘d 
with llritish subsidies to defend Hanover, 
but were* iinjiorted into I^jirdand. used in 
Ireland, and sent o\’ei to Amerii'a. just 
as in tlu' latter ])art of (ieoia^e lll.’s iei],,ni 
thi'V W(‘r(' ('m|)loyed to p'arrison South 
Africa. Men thus employed seldom re- 
iiirni'd to (l(‘i nian\’. 'Phey usually married 
Pai.L^lisli or colonial W'i\'es, and, when dis- 
baiuled. rema.iiKal in or mi.trnded to 
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P>ritish colonies, forming in time one of 
(}k‘ best elements in tlu; Ibitish Ein])in4 
])h\'si('ally and mentally. 

In i/t),;. Fram e ceded to (ireat Britain 
all the French possessions in Xortli 
/Vmeric.'L e.xcept Foili>ia.,na. Canada was 
thus united to Newfoundland, the tliir- 
lemi colonie-^ ol New hji;,t!and. ami to tin' 
^ I'loriiK'm. 'Idiree\ ('ars iiftm'- 

r' ^ 4 ° wai ds. the Stanij) Act was 

Country nt Wnr | p,,,,;,,,. 

W.lhAmenc. Tlii. asM-rtlon (.1 the 

j)rimij)lc iljat P>rim.in nii,L,di1 lax Ikt 
.\ merican ('ojonie^ without their ^M\in,t< 
I'onseiit to siieh contribution^ mtlier bv 
elected r<‘]‘le'^cll t ;i I i \ e-^ at Westminster, 
or at any pi'o\'m' i;il assembly ol their 
own. j)roduced ,^ei ions dist nrbanec's in 
.Me.-sai hiiset Is. New ^’ork. \’iia;‘iiiia. and 
other ol the .\ew hji,:.:land “ ])rovinces " : 
and. althoii,r:h the Mamp .\ct was repe.ded 
in 1/^^. and m 1770 all the Anici'ican 
Tmpt'rial import dntie-were removed, with 
th - evec])lion of the duty on tea. this last 
wa- insisted on in a wa\ which broimht 
the conllK't between .Mother ('oiiiit r\' e,m i 
('olonios to ;i head. state of wan with 
the eoloniaF b<‘-an in 1775 with theFiatlle 
o; Ia‘\.mtt(»n. near Poaoii. 

France joined in this mihapp\ war in 
T77S. after the capiliilation o! ]-bir,i;oyne’s 
troops at ^arato^•a. Ideiitdi mone\’. men. 
and the diN'ersioiis (aiised b\’ the I'rench 
w hu h took aw ay Iroin (ireat P)rit ain 
several ol the receulK acajimed Windward 
ami Fi-eward Islands, ultimately decided 
the .\merican striiya'lc in f:i\-oiir of the 
colonial forces tinder (ieora'c Washiny'lon. 
(iates. Siilli\an. and (ireemn lint for the 
Fremh. it is liiahh' ]»robable that Sir 
Hem\- (dinton. who suecei.-ded Sir \\dl- 
liain Howe as cdiu l in eommand of the 
Ihitish torces in North .America, ^votlld 
eventually ha\’e .^ot the belter of the 
colonists, who lacked monew stores, 
and munitions of war. Hut the 

ultimati- result would ha\e Ihh'U much 
the SLine. Diiriny the Na- 
rance &n polcojij,' wars the L’uitt'd 
States, as they became from 

1770, wotihl ])robably lia\’e 

dJe'.'ted a ('onpiletion of tlieir imh‘]H'n- 
di-nce. and mirthf by IIk u havi* won over 
the -I'rench ( anadians. and not liav(‘ left 
to (ireaf Britain any foothold on the 
North American continent. 

Spain, smartiui; from the lo.s.ses .slie had 
snstaiiual at the Peace of Paris in I 7 (> 3 . 
luisteiUHl to join I'rance in attaekinc; 
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over the American (jiiestion. She 
devoted her t‘horls cliiefly to tlu' f^rea< 
of (iihraltar (1780 i7Sii) and t) 
reea]itnrini; Minoi'Ca, in neitlier of which 
enterprises she succiauled. \t‘vertheless, 
at tilt' end of the war in 17S2, ihi^^daiid 
retroceded to S])ain the Island of Minorca 
and tlu^ two Floiida ])rovin('es in North 
Dutch America, tims renonnein.^. i 1 
_ , - Idorida, one of ilu* most im- 

BWUi’r 

sliowtMf marked unfriendliness 
in 1780, conihininL^ wilh Denmaik and 
Swtaleii in t In* Ja‘.'i,i^mc ol Armed Nt'iitraht w 
Holland went iartluM- and declared war. 
At (his ])eriod the Dutch were mncl) under 
Fi(‘nch inlliK'nce, and W(‘re hitterh’ jcadoiis 
of the ]^)ritish su('cessc‘s in India. 

Th(‘ rt^ply to the Dntc'h diadaration of 
hostilitit's, ht'sides the destruction ol 
Dutch shipjhn.'j; in home waters, was tht‘ 
despatch in 1781 of a powerful srpuidrcm 
muier Commodore johnstoiK' to seizi* 
the Ca])e of (lood ?loj)e. (Iwini; to the 
ti'(*acheroiis communication oi the Ih'itish 
plans hy a spy the I^'reiuh (lovernnumt 
was enal)KHl to forestall Johnstone, lie 
was atta('ked at the ('a[>e de Wade 
Islands hy the gieat h'rcmch Admiral 
Snffrem, and his scpiadron was serionslv 
crippled, Siitfi'(‘n then went on to South 
Africa, and l.inded men at ('a))e Town to 
assist in drivini; off tht‘ Ih'itish. whose 
second attemi)t, in T78J. likewise laik-d. 

After Lord Cornwallis had ca])it iilattal 
to th(‘ French and Americans at Vorktown 
in October, 1781, this war ot seven wars’ 
duration drew to a close, and was con- 
cinded hy the Feace of Wrsailh'S in Janu¬ 
ary, 1783. It is true that diuiiir^ 1782 the 
siege of (iihraltar had heen hrilliantly ter¬ 
minated hy the heroic l)ra\’i‘ry and enter¬ 
prise of tin' hesiegv‘d lorce under (hmeral 
Fdliot (l.oi’d 1 leatlitield). and that Kodiiey 
had smashed the French fleet under De 
Orasse in tlie W’l'st Indies ; hut this war of 
the American I'cvwdt nevertheless imj)osed 
. . seven* losses and humiliations 

^ Fidtish Empire, and it 

to the British ...kIc, stand why 

"'****"^ the settlement at th(*Pi'aceof 

Versailles is alluded to hy British his¬ 
torians with comi)lacc‘ncy. As a matter of 
fact, it has been so far the most si^rious 
set-])ack that the emj)ire has sustained. 
Beside.s the recoguit ion of the independence 
of the thirteen states of New England, 
we retroceded the Floridas to Spain. 
We; gave Minorca; restored Senegal to 
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the French; ahaudoiKHl all stijinlations 
concerning the non-fortilication of Dun¬ 
kirk. and cedt'd to h'lanct' the W'esI India 
Islands of St. Lucia and 'I'ohago, besides 
several posts in iLastern India.. 

In T 7 <)o 1704 tht*re was nearly an out¬ 
break of war with Sjuiin o\'(‘r the (|uestiou 
of Nootka Sound, Vancouvi'r Island, in 
reality tin* c|U(‘stion wh('ther tin* Lritish 
tc'i'iitories of Hudson's ILiy ainl the 
('anadas should ha\'(‘ a Bacitic ('oast. Sj)a.in 
had already (X'c'upied California (called 
hy Drake N(‘W Albion) ; Unsaa. under 
('atherine 11 ., was ('stahlishing lur trading 
stations in Alaska. Alaska was <hscown-d 
in 1721 by the Danish navigator iM hring, 
in tin* emj)loy of tin* Russian (iowi iiment. 

The Em})eroi' Paul, in I7> 0, issued a 
charter to a Russian iin-trading cninpaiiN’ 
to occu])y Alaska. Spain was d('sin);is (»1 
extending northwards along the I’acitic 
coast until she met the Russian Hug. 
Sice dreadt'd the ])ro\imit\' ot the haighsh. 
The* ('xpeditions of Cook in 177''^. aid ol 
^'ancouver in 1701 1 7(12 excited he|- up,’>i ■‘- 

hi'iisioiis, and perhaps lor this rea.>nii as 
much as others she was willing. ;i.s snun as 

...... the first horror ol the’ hreiii'h 

Additions 1.1 

* D •* . . Ke\’olution was os’ei, to joiu 

to Britain s .. . , 

Dominions V'*" in the ivnyMyd 

war against (inuit Britain. 
In 17U.’; was tin* beginning ol thosi* 
Jong Na])oleonic wars which lasti'd, with the 
vt*ry brief intiu val ol the Pea<v ol .Xmieiis, 
till 1815. and which ('iiabled (inuit Biitain 
to add to her dominions 1 leligolund, 
the Ionian Islands, Malta. Cape (dlonv, 
-Mauritius, th(‘ Scychi’lles, ('e\'h)n, (iiiiana, 
Trinidad, the n’lnaindc’i' ol tin’ Windward 
Islands, and British IloniluiULs; besides 
^Minorca, Java w.iniJ Sumatra, Seneg.il, 
the French West Indies and Cayenne, 
and the Island of Reunion ; all of which 
well* restored at the Pi’ace of Amiens or 
at tlu* ('ongri'ss of A’ii’iina. 

Attem])ts to capture the Canary 
Islands, luuiguay and Bui’Ikjs Ayres had 
failed, the last-naiui'd, undertaki*n in 
i8()f)-i8o8, causing miK'li disa})])ointm(*nt 
in England. Tlie value of tenijx’rati* South 
America as a Jiorsi* and caltli*-bn‘eding 
country liad already bi'im ap|)reciated. 
The m()iujj)olist ])ohcy ol Spain had for 
geni'rations disgu.st(*d and alienated the 
S|)anish and l^ortuguesi* ('(donists, and it 
was believed that the road lay ojx’ii for the 
creation, througJi Hniguay and Ihieiios 
Ayres, of a pixssible British (‘mj)ire over the 
non-Portuguese i)art of South America. 
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But tlioHp^li the South Anu'rirau S]):iiii;ir<ls 
had b'.vu u'ic'nati'd Iroin Uu-ir s-allish metro¬ 
polis and its new Na])oleoni(’(lynasly. tlu'V 
were still suifiriently Roiiian ('alliolk' 
to loathe the supVi'UKiey ol a Ihofestaiit 
J’ower, ot a nation \^'i^ieh still oppri'ssed its 
own ('atliohe sul>j('ets in huiglmul and 
Ireland. 'I'lien'toie they showed siuli a 
1<* i‘i‘"^ist to the 
Landmark \\v,U:,h 

H' 7 lorees under (ieneral W'hitchx k 

js ory ahandoiu'd the attempt 

to eompu'i' the city ol Ibieiios Ayres, and 
willidrew from South .America, a result 
wtiicli covered Whitelock with alt(»gether 
undeseiAtM I ohlotpiy. 

W ith th -se exceptions, hy the end of tlu‘ 
Nai)oleouic wars thv' outlines ami starting 
])oints ol the Ihiiish Fmii'iiv' of to-day 
in America. Asia, Alrica. ami Oceania 
were ])reltv ( k'aiiv imlicat(sl. h'rom the 
fact tliat ^^e haw* liad no “ I'olonial 
war with any leuropean or Ameri('an 
Tower since 1S13. that date l)e('omes 
an important landmark in tli** history 
ol the Ifritish l-mj>ire; but to some 
extent in Imji/rial waiiare the division 
between aiicient and modern should rather 
be ])laced at V|) to that period the 

share in thr- concpiest aiid delenc(‘ ol 
the (’injiire h'll almost entirely on Eng¬ 
land ail 1 Wales, and more on the na\y 
than on tlu' army. After that date, lirst 
Scottish and then Irish soldiers took a 
notalde part in the land warlarv’ ol Oreat 
Biitaiu. while the Army as a whole Ix'gan 
to play a great part in Imperial <• uiqmst 
and nia,inti’iianc(.‘. Indeed, since 1S13. the 
nde ot th(‘ .\avv has heeii almost en'irelv 
a subordinate' one, an unknown (piantitw 

It has bei*n there' to serve as a 
Ill 'ans of sale transjiort lor the ainiy 
and as a warning to other l‘ow('rs not to 
iiite'rlere' and not to transgre'ss on British 
claims, anel as an elh'C ive .seiuirity against 
their atte'iu'pting to do so. The'Napoleonic 
wars, so tar as (ireuit Tmitain was con- 
_ . . ce'ined, be'gaii with tlie' mnrele'r 
- of lainis XVl., ami with the' 

n?K <-lndlition of the Fn-nch Ke- 
the Dutch pn.pugan.la 

outside the limits of h'raiice. But tli(\v 
were waged very soon lordire'ctly Impeu ial 
pur])oses. Statesmen of that time' saw 
the enormous advuuitages (ireat Britain 
might derive from tliC' general iijiset of 
affairs contingent on the F'j'eneh Ke volu¬ 
tion. The jaisition of the Dutch had 
long excited Britisli envy. Their attitude 
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towards us in Bxmgal, Ja\ a., and the Spire 
Islands had nevt'i bi-eii lorgoltc'ii or lor- 
gi\-('n. Their dogged h'liac'ity ;iiid colonis¬ 
ing genius in Smith Africa, whieh may 
.sonit' day be paralh'K'd by tlu' work of the' 
Scottish plaiih'is in \\’ass;ilaml the 
Scottish and Dutch are s:ngiilail\' alike 
sh'wvi'd (ireat Britain ol what vital im- 
|)orlam‘e ('ape ('()I,m\- might beeoim' to tlce 
ulisliess ot India as a hall-wa\' house lor 
tiie j)ro\’isioiiing and r,'pa!r ol sepiadrons 
ami as a home loi Drilis'i eiiiig[a.nts. 

'rik' stivUiglh and the silnaliem ol 'I'rinco- 
mali. in ('eyloii, and the iiu na.ee to India 
whieh it would ]ad,c' in luv-iu h hands d'-- 
(U(led tlu' liritish l<t s 'I/,' < \ 'y],Ml in 1703 i>(>- 
\\ ('also ten)k ]ioss ssiou 1 )i-, ii ()i later ol the 
Dutch s.'lllcnumt in | a\ :' uu' 1 Mala.va. ()nr 
im)ralil\' in t luse action'^ w <i.s no w (.r> than 
that ol I he Dutch who ..'00 'ci'ai s 1 le loi e. liad 
lake'll ad\'antag' ol pooi little Tortiigud 
being in the grip ol Spain l<> lob lu'i ol 
nearly all Irer ow i s -a p ‘s-uous, some' 
ol whie'h the* Ih'itisii sea-e'.igle has made 
the' Dntell <»>ple\- dlsg age, tli.MIgii tlie'V 
We'i'e' once' ill the poach ol liie Toi I iighe'Se' 
ganiie't. Nem'olonial wai has been wa.ge'd 
.. willi a luiiojtean Towe'r 


Britain's long iSi" 

Immunity from ^ ' '''' 

Colonial War.s ns, ) ) 01 

oni einpiie h; 
close that iiltimainnis have- 
though snbseejile'Ilt l\' leplac, 
tail-poeke'ls W.UIS betWei 
Britain o\'('r colonial epLC s 
tioiis ill the I'iaste'i ii .\le(nn i raiu an or 
Tacilie ()ceaii weie w i y near in the 
Torlie-s ot the nin-iee.aili eentiiiy. .At 
th.'it ])eri(M[. also, b'gm i a.n e-nibil ti'ie'd 
le'e'ling b.'twe'e'll lire I'aseeiU jiowel' ol 
the' I’liife'd .Stat' s .Liid s.!ce('>sive- leritish 
a«hninistration'^ le'latiw' to the giowth 
ol ('anaela and oJ Ihitis'i ambitions in 
North Anu'riea. Se'xaaaJ times tlu' 
(jiu'stions ot the' Ore'gon Inmlier ami the' 
amount ol S'eaboard elm- to British (\)hmi- 
bia bremght ns to a snarling match with 
the gove'rimK'iit at W'as'.iiagioii. 

The're* wvi’e' also epu'stions as to the 
nortlie'rn frontie'i ot .Maine, which projects 
inconveiiie'ntly into ('aste rn ('anada,. The 
giu'at Russian ])oss‘ession of Alaska wuls 
honglit by llii' Tnite'd Si.ilt's in iS()7 
more' to annoy (beat Britain than for 
any otlier reason, and long bc'foie tin* 
exisFence of Kloiidyke' gold w as sns]H‘Cled, 
or seal-skin jackets liad become the 
rc'ward of virtue or the' solac'c of \'i('t'. 
But for the threats of the Ibhted Stales, 


13. ! hit war foi' lire 

■) 01 ma.int('ria,iice' ol 
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(irciit would now hr in o('cii])ci- 

tion of Haili and a g(MKl deal of 
tli(* disorderly ri'pnljlic of VinieziuJa. 
Tlu* f'riini-aii W ar, as (o ;lu* wisdom or 
unwisdom of wliiih wt‘ (aimol as yet 
|)rononn(e a (U'l’iiile dt'ri.ion, was only 
slightly (olonial. in tlie idea which 
])iom])U'd (iier.t liritain to deleiid lh(‘ 
rotU'u (‘iiipiic' ol the 'I'nrks. 

d'lr 'I'ni kwasslill the suzerain ol l’'gy))t. 
and lygvpt, t hrougli tlu l-)rit is|i-t‘stal)hsh(‘(l 
o\’erland route, was heeoming the main road 
to liidiiL. W hat. Ill those da\’s of ahsolnie 
non-scruple regaidiiig “ nati\e ” rights, 
witliheld (iieal !>ritam Irom accepting 


the })rop()sal of the h’mj)eror Nicholns that 
she should annex ( relc a.nd I‘'g\-j)t. and 
in return olfer no ohjei ti'U) lo a Idissian 

(MUMipation n| ( 'niisiniiliiinpl;', ji isditticailt 

to undi'istan 1 : unless s:.i{(‘smeii ol ihose 
days wt'ie .so lai-sightcM 1. an assumption 
wlii'ii it 1^ iidl ca.s\- to dedin'e Irom iheii 
iiieiiKtiis, .Ls to I ■, I tlia.t Uu' ahandcui- 
nieiit ol ('o!isia.iitni(t|»]e to Ivussia would 
mean a (alme n\n w Ic Imiiig impa<‘t ol 
the Kussiaiis agaiusl the Ihitish k’nipire 
111 India. It ma\ lia.\-e l»een an nn|)re'^si(»n 
that h'raiice would icsist n ('it/fuiiicc a 
Ih'itisli l‘'g\pt. \'et. not long 
al lerwai ds. the I'jnjieior \a- 
ixtleoii Iniiisell pronosed that 
l aiic'e siKJuhh ccup\’ .Morocco, 
Sardinia (ItaKd should take rum's, and 
Jhiglaiid I'lgx'pt. N'eitlier can this ix-hu't- 
aiice he asciih'd to a peiiod ol Impiuial 
lassitude’, tor whilst Khissia'was suggesting 


Crimean 
War's Effect 


>1 the ruikish Idnpire 
lisoihing east territorie’s 


tlu- di\ision 
IM'itaJn was 
flirtlu-r ea.st. 

Ill the opinion ol the wiiU’r, the geiu-ral 
|)ohc\' ol I h • ('iinieaii W’ar was right, so 
iar as any w ai can he right, since- it impose-el 


a j)ause on I-a;ro])ean amhilions. P>oih 
J'urkeW' aiul l''gVpl ohtaiired a, re-spile-, 
(luiiiig which, under wise-i soxe-re-igiis. 
the-se important Meihamm* dan state-s 
might have-(lew e-lo])ed linn and piogii-ssiw- 
go\'i'i inneiits. Ihdhahly we shall one- day 
Si-e- ('onstanlino]’l(- tin- ('a])ital of a live- 
and civ ilised Ualkan e onfe-d(-ra.tion. in 
which the- 'rurk. regv-nerate-d in his civil 
estate-, will jilav a leading part, in close- 
alliance- with the Ihilgarian, Ivouinanian. 
and (d'e-e-k states a iie-w ejuadruple* 
alliance- whose conifiact stre-iigth will 
contrihiite- to the- mai nte-naiici- ol the- 
world’s peace- and the- re-storatie)n ol 
civilisation to the- lanels of tlu^- Mace¬ 
donian and Byzantine Empires. There 


was some nu-.nace ol trouble with Spain 
towards the . close- of the- Tiftie-s over 
the- que-stioii of Morocco, whieli had just 
been invaded by a S))anish armv (r85()). 
(ire-at Ihitaiii lor a long time regarde-d 
Moroce'o as a jiossibk- prote-ctoi ate-, and 
as a means ol controlling ae'ee-ss to and 
e-gie-s. Irom tlu- Medite-rrane-an. During 

„ , tlu- 'sixties ol the- last ce-nturv, 

Britain s , ii . /• i 

o when the- Sue-z ( anal was in 

Preparations . 

for War ’^poe- ol the ] )re-e 1 ic t loilS ol 
till- late- l-ord Balmerstoii, 
|)i*)aching'Lcliie-veiiu-nt. the- Ih itish (love-rn- 
nie-nt w()i)bli*d be-twee-n a ])ohcv that should 
ke-ep Spain and France out ol Moroce-c) and 
one- whie'h should give- (ireat Ihitain a 
de-linile share- in the- e ontre>l of Jigv'pt. 

J'he- ue-xt iiie-nj' ■ ol war on Impe-rial 
ea-is-s wa-^ again with Russia, when the 
lute-inil (hsorde’is ol flic J'lirkish Fnipiie 
luinislu-d a pretext im the- Russo-Turkish 
W ai. A M-riousU elire-cte-d Russian 
atteliijU lo oce u|»\' (’oiistailliiiople- would 
certainlv have pi ecipiia,leel a light in 
iXyS. As it wa,s, the Russians, the 
colla)»sc ol whose military power against 
Japan was loii-sliadowe-d bv tlie-ir d-etects 
ot army engaiiisatioii in 1877 1878, elrew 
ba<‘k Iron-, a struggle in which tlu-y wouKl 
have- had no all\. and ('ii'e-at Jhitain 
re-ee-ive-d as colllpeUSLLti ui for the 
/h.000,000 st'-rling she- 1 ad spe-iit in war 
l>ie-parations the- le-a,st- ol ( vprus, and a 
vagae pi oteetorate- ove-r Asia Minor, 
winch slu- subse-epie-utly abandoiie-el. 

Again, in 1SS4 18^3, the- elanger of w’ar 
with Russia aios.-, this time- ove-r the 
sal(-lv ol the Indian I-an])ire. This was 
the- slow-mateii ol Russia’s reve-nge tor her 
eiilore'e-d ele-jiartuie Irom (’emstaiitiiu)])le. 
The- gre-at siu’ce-ss. administrative- more 
than military, whieh ha.d a:teuele-d the 
e-\te-iision ol the- Ru.ssiau ])owe-r e)\er the 
Meihamme-dau sultanates in ( e-nlral Asia 
ins[)ireel ambitious Russi.in soldiers with 
the- be-lie-l that the-y might similarly lay 
hanelson Afghanistan, and freun ihis point 

_ , ol vantage-win ove-r the pe-oiile 

Extension .11. . V 

ol India to a ])rele-renci- lor 

the suppose-d e-.isy - going 
Russian as a rnle-r in jilace oi 
the vexatiously interleritig. moralising.t-elu- 
cating Hritishe-r. Ihtt Russia’s belief and 
interest in the matie-r were half-hearted. 
Already, in 1885, he-r ambitions were 
returning towards Asia iMinor and ex¬ 
tending o\'e-r 'Fibi-t and the (hinese^ 
FAnihre. l^'amiiit-s and plagues had begun 
to take the gilt off the Indian gingerbread. 
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Russia was so sj)kui(li(lly unattackahle* 
o^'cr the matter of llie Central Asian 
khanates that she worried Indian ol'licials 
about Atglianistan more j^onr Ic l'>laisir 
(in liujnniin^c than foi‘ aJi\' greater ])ur])oses. 
Mori'ovc'r, slu' was alrc'ady feeling luT way 
towai'ds a 1^'ieneh ulliaiie(\ and knew tliat 
this annoying inter\'ention in Afghanistan 

. n . W'onld ('ffertMall\" slo|> llu‘ 

Great Britain s . , . < f 41 

imniediale reeonoiiesl ol the 

Differences ,, . , ‘ 

with France 

with trance ^ 'i.lfrln „f 

th(' last (’(mtnrs' Ihitisli relations witli 
France iu regard to l\gv]d, tlie extension ol 
l^'reiK'h do’miiiation o\ c'i Nig.'i ia.and h'l (‘iicli 
aggrc'Ssioii on Siam, broiigiit us almost to 
the deliveraiK'e ol an ultimatum m 

We Wert' probably then lu'arer tt) w'ar 
W’itli Franet' o\(>r Imjierial questions than 
ev«'n ^ o iie ti\ (‘ yeais latej o\-er llu' tiiiestitui 
of Faslioda. b'ranet', how't'ver. knew bettt'r 
tliaii to go I0 war with (beat Ihitaiu o\'er 
affairs on win eh we wer-e abvavs rt'ady 
to ('omjiromise. She knew that slu' had no 
chanct' against the llritish I'k'et. (hi the 
otht'r hand, she wa.s eipiedlx' await* that 
siiK'e iNiSq a new factor lia<! <'ome into iht* 
colonial held that (b'eat Ihilaiii nourislied 
adeep-si'ated dislike to (iermany tor tia\ iiig 
ousted lit'!’ from the KaiiK'nins. takt'ii 
Damaralaiid under her \erv nose, and 
snatched at other port ions of South Airii'a; 
wrested li'tim (iit'at iF'itaiii a \'ast Fast 
African dominion, ju'evioiisly cordlollt'd 
by the ])ott'iit jiersoiiality ol Sii John 
Kirk, founded a (it'iinaii slat 'on Iht'tlank 
()j tlie (b id ('oast ; flireateiied the' Low'tU' 
Niger: and oceiqiied or bombardt'd Paeitic 
archipelagoes which vwre o;ilv not Ihilish 
bi'cause wt* had not Ihouglit it wairtli whik' 
to hoist (he Hag. lb aiu'e knew' that (b’eat 
Ihitaiii did not wash to push lit'r (ot» lar, 
lest a b'rancodierman allianct' should 
menace tlie Itritisli jiosition in lagvpt. 

So, between and jS()n, P'rant'e 

gave in on this point, and on that tninciple, 
anti Ib'itain snrreiideit'd some imdthiiied 
Peace claim, swallow'ed some dis- 

„ . a)>pointnu'nl, or abandoiiiMl a 

Powers ■laii;;rr 

t)l a ('onlliet betwTtui th(‘ two 
Powvrs on (jut'stions ol colonial ])t)]icy dis- 
ajipeared with the withdrawal of Marchand 
from Fashoda. and tlu* drojiping of any 
intevition on the part of (jiu'at Ihitain to 
maintain the iii(k'])(‘iidenee of Morocco. 

All tilings considt'i’ed, (beat Ibitain had 
got the better of (Termany over the rush 
for empire in Fast and Central Africa. 
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FJismarck liad indicated the nth jiaralk'l 
of south latitiK.le as tlu* nc pi ns nltni of 
JFutish extension from llu*' ('a])e north¬ 
wards, and ht' or liis snc('i'^;sors had hojit'd 
to securt' I'ganda and mueli of tin* Congo 
Stati' for (ieinian t'xqiansion. 'Jbiis and 
that 1 approeheiiii'iit. this and that eon- 
sideration, not foigelting the serious Arab 
rex’ohilion in (ierman Ibist Ati iea, elu'eku'd 
the (ierman Insl of em})iie ovi'r savages. 

Hill as tii(' (iei inaii mind nmiinali'd over 
tht' distribution ol the s])oii w'lnk li lollowed 
till' grt'at Jbnopean iiisli ioi Aliiea, a 
bitti-r feeling was eiigeiideied ;!.ga.iiist the 
Ibitisli. Partlx* to Imnioin tins, |)arllv 
with an idea that it might k'ad to sonie- 
thiiig, (ii'i'inan lmj)erial j>olie\'dallii'd with 
a Hoer alliance. It was lell instiiu liw'ly 
that under tiiiii' skins, Hoer and North- 
w'est (jcrman are siiigulaily alike. 11 (he 
lioers could not stand alone ugaiiisl 
ICiigland, llcy might tliiow 111 their lot 
with tlu' future ol ('n'lniaux'. and be<‘ome 
Ilk' iiiK'k'iis of a giea! (ieiniaii-speakiiig 
iloniiiiion in the soiitii ol .Aliica. ■ lli'iici' 
till' intrigues with the ']'raiis\'aal wliicli 
provoku'il the loolisli Jameson Kbiid on the 
part ol the jiassioiiale Ixliodes, 


Germany's 


and ill tiiin the rash telegiam 


Imperial , .1 , 1 1. . . 

p .. ol 1 he (leniian k.mpeior. lint it 

^ is doubtlul, it all the S'-ciels of 

tl.i'chancelk'iieswi'ie known, whetlu'i tlieic 
has lieeii any .serious menace ol war with 
(lennaiiy o\’er colonial (lucstidiis siiici* 
tN()(>, so lar as the direi t inlcrc'Sts ol 

(ireat lirilain are ('oncerned. Theio has 
IxM'ii mniii more daiigi'i' ol an Auglo- 
(ierman ('onlliel o\’i‘r the ]>osi(ion of 
h'raiice. Jhitain, in ordei to settle lieiself 
delinitely in ICg\'])t, “ ga.\'e ” Moroi 10 to 
l^b aiiee, in the l alin w a\' in whieh W'l' 
nations of higluT eultnre. and ('oiiseqnently 
greater power, direi'l the lortiiiii's ot the 
bai'kward or saxage |)eoples. (iermany 
at lhal timi' (tfjoq) was gix iiig her InijH'rial 
})olicy an altogetlii'r dilfeieiit bent. 

I)isa])|)oink'd of dominion oxi'i' Africa, 
choked off the coiiijiiest of ( liina by tlie 
u))rise of Jaiiaii. tem]>oiarily diverted 
from .American enterprise by the ominous 
hints ol the Ibiiti'd Stales, she di'cided 
that the liiii* of k'asl resistance lav in lh(‘ 
direction of the Jialkan Pi'iiinsula, ('011- 
slantiiiople, Asia Minor, and the Persian 
(bilf. For the. moment,'owing to the out¬ 
come of till' war xvith Jajian, Russia was 
helpless. Franee and Hritain -Fraiiee, for 
some reason, most of all -barred tlie w'ay 
to Constantinople. Italy viewed with 
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marked disfavour the iinavowed German might have jueferrcd to indcminify oiir- 
schcine, the G.s/f/i. J'^rance was selves by llie oc(;u])atioii <d Tibet and a 

the ])ivot of this new allianci; for the pi'oh'ctorale over ('entral ( liina rather 

teni])()rary preservation of tlie Turkish than by going to war witli Russia. It w'as 

Em])ire. France* was tlie easit‘st hit at. Germany, to a ve-ry gr(*at (*xterit. that 

Tlii'iici* arose! the ernjx'ror’s visit to nij)])ed in tlie bud our jilans in r(*gard 

Tangier, tlie o])en threat to France, and to Tilx't, and lu' hai s most of all as 

tlu* neai'est apjiroacli as yet in history to an reg.ards Central China, 

arnu'd conflict by land and sea betw'(‘en the It was by no means ce'rtain \vhi*ther, in 
fori'i'S ol (ireat Britain and those* of the sjhte oi enir bi‘ne‘Vol(*nl neiitro.lity eluring 

(iernian Empire*, allie'd ce-rtainly with the Spanish War, the'I’nited States would 

Austria-]limgary. 'I'his liapjnly averteel have* give*n ns any backing in regarel to 

struggle* woulel ha\’e* be*e“n a colonial ('hine-se ])rotect(.)rate*s eir sjiliere's ed in¬ 
war, loi' it would ha\'e‘ eiiiginateel in the* thie’nee. Conse*e}n(*ntly, tinding this ])olicv 

Egyptian e|iH*stion. led to elanger, tlu* Ihitisli Cio\e*rnme‘nt 

As l e gal (Is Russia, it is dembt Ini whe*the*r re\’i\'ed the* ide*a alr(*ad\' suggeste*d by 

we lia\’e e'\a*r bee-n on the* xe'ige ol war Jairel Re^se'be-rv ‘d an alliance* with Japan 

with lie*r o\e r lnipt*rial in1(*re'sts sinea* the* as a me*ans eit lioleling Russia in e heck and 

Alghan selllem(*nt ol 1NS5. WV* we*re' j)re*se*rving the balance* eif jiower in (diina.. 

annoye-d. e'\asp-i;it(‘el, bollu're'd by the* The* enile'ome* eil the* JapaiU'st* allia.nc(* 
Rnssiiiii di'sigiis on Northe*rn anel W'e'stern may have* mome*nlons re*siills. neit, ])t*r- 

(diina. But Inel those designs bee'll ])nshe*d ha])s. in all dir<*e lions jialatable tei Gre*at 

to anne*\a.tion ol CJiiiU'se* te'rrilory, and Britain. These. howe*V'. r. are !)est elis- 

liael Japan bee'ii ])owe*rless to re'^ist. we cusse'd uruler anotlie*!'h(*aehng. 
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BRITISH CONQUESTS IN THE EAST 

EXPANSION OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE 
AND THE OPIUM WAR WITH CHINA 


W/E have so far drall willi llir wars 
^ iindi-rtakcii against or narrowly 
avortc'd witli nations ol white men in 
eonnretion with Hi itish imperial int(a(‘st^. 
W^irs ol eoiupu'st waged with races lliat 
were black oi' \ellow ha\'e l)een nnmerons 
since the middle* ol the eight(‘e‘Uth ceii- 
1nr\'. 'PIk* wars with other Jhiropeans 
weie nnmoial ralln'r than jusl or nnjnst. 
Ik)t h parli('s rinarii'lled about the propei ty 
of a third p.u ty, or lands that l)elonged 
to nobody worth consideration. 

I 3 nt the imperial wars waged in Alric'a 
and Asia have olti'ii been nnjnst, though 
tliere wen* instane(*s ol doing e‘\ il in order 
that pr(*snmt‘d good might lollow. (hi the* 
AiiK'rican roiuine*nt and in Australia the* 
pujinlation has bt*t'n too little in oj)position 
to the incoming Hiitish s(*ttk‘r.'5 to Jia\-e 
j)ro\'oked any contlict worthy of record 
as a “ war ” ; but tin* case has bet*n 
oth(*rwise in New Zealand and some ])arts 
of Iiulia, Ihinna, ('hina. and South Airica. 

Ihitting aside* the conflicts ol colonists 
with American Indians in l^astt'rn-north 


Anie*rica, our first impi*rial war with 
non-Eiiroi)e*ans and non-('hi'istians was 
the* conllict against the Moors round 
Tangier conducteei by Hritish re*giments 
ill tile reign of (diarle'S 11 . This lighting, 
howe*\’e*r, was not altogether unjust. The* 
Portugm‘se’, two aiiel a hall e'.e*iituries 
before, hael taken Tangier from the 


Tangier 
Transferred 
to Britain 


Moors, and transfeun'd it by 
arrangement to (ireat Hritain, 
jirobably because if I’ortiigal 
hael not elone so the Moors 


would have taken it fiom her, as they hael 
taken other Portuguese posts on the! 
Atlantic e'oast of Morocco. Seeing, how¬ 
ever, that our position in Morocco could 
only be maintained as the oute'.ome of a 
])ractical conquest of that .state, the 
British withdrew from the struggle and 


snrri‘iider(‘d Tangii*r to the Moors; and 
although they attc-rwards ind(*mnitie*el 
thi'insehi's by snalehing (Gibraltar from 
Si)ain. still, there is no unjust war to be 
laid to oiir charge in Morocco. The next 
lighting with native ])e(»plt*s of non- 
iMiropean ra(‘<* took place in India seventy 
I A- tK years aflerwar<ls. Here our 
R 1 I'lerchaiits found themselves 
Dirmpiiice ?|)l(uidid, thickly 

^ inhabited ])art of Asia, ('hina 

in her lu'hl pro\’inces might \'ie with 
India in density ol ixiiuilation, and in her 
total sum <)i inhabitants ; but the glory 
of ('hina was i)ale before the art, the 
science, the htstory of India, and its 
magnitici'iit ]>hysi( al (*ndowments of fauna 
and flora. India should be j)laced first in 
the h’st ol till* woiKl’s countries, for she 
is almost cerlainb' the birth])lac(* of man. 

Hut the India of the middh* eight(*enth 
C-. ntur\‘ was an empire to bt* had for the 
taking. The Tammedan power, which 
had begun with the irruiUioii of Arabs. 
Afghans, and Tartars in the eighth and 
t*le\i*nth centuries, had crund)led to feeble- 
Ji(*.ss. Till* power of non-Mohammt*dan 
peoj)les and princij)alities had revivt*d. 
'Ph(*re w.as tio uni\'(*rsal national s])iiit in 
India, hhuh big or ])i*tly t)rince was as 
ready 1o ally himself with the power of the 
ITiro]K*an for his own advantage as, in 
the days before 1M70. eac'h kingdom, duchy 
or principality of Uermaiiy was ready to 
take part with b'rance against the power 
of Prussia or Austria. The wars waged in 
India by the East India ComjXi.ny during 
the eighteenth and the first half of the 
ninel(‘enth centuries were in a mecLsure 
wars wagiid w'ith Indians against Indians. 

As Sir William Hunter remarks in his 
gr(*at work on the Indian Enqiire, “ the 
British won India, not from the Moham¬ 
medans -the Mogul dynasty—but from 
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the Hindus/’ la the early ])art of the 
eighteenth century tlie Mogul Ein[)ire, 
founded by tlie House of Timur, the 
Tartar, in 152b, was falling to ])ie(vs under 
the attacks of the revi\ang Hindu ])ower. 
Though Arabs, and soon afterwards 
Afghans, had invaded North-west India 
between 711 and 82S, Mohammedan rule 
P . over Northern India did not 
until the year 1000. For 
Power ** years afterwards 

there were constant comju'o- 
mises with the many millions of Hindus, 
whose religion co-t'xisted \’aliantly alongside 
militant MohamiiK'daiiism. Down to lh(‘ 
establishment of nni\'ersal Ih itish domina¬ 
tion, there remained Hindu kingdoms and 
dynasties W’hich had ntwt'r bc'tm conquertHl 
or ousted by tin* Afghans oi‘ tlu* Moguls. 

Hut in tile middle of the se\'enteenth 
century a very detinite r(wi\al of the 
Hindu ])owaT began in South-west India, 
in the hilly country to tlu' south and w't‘st 
of Bombay. This was the confed(‘ration ol 
sturdy Hindu p(‘asaut iarmers. cavalry 
armed with sjiears. to be knowm subsc'- 
quently as the “ Mahrattas,” ap])arently a 
corru])tion and shortening of Maharashtra. 
T 1 k‘ Mahrattas’ pow’er was built up by a 
succession of warrior kings bt‘ginning 
with the great Rajput adventurer Six'aji. 
The ])ow'er of this dynasty over th(‘ whole 
Mahratta confederation passed, early in the 
eighteenth century, into the hands of a 
Brahman jirime minister—the IVslnva— 
and became hereditary in this foim. 

The French, under Dumas and Dnpleix, 
goN'ernors of tln^ French setth-ment ol 
Pondichery on the coast of South-east 
India, had started the idea of interfering 
• in the internal w'ars of nizams and nawad)s. 
rajahs and waizirs. d'his had been carried 
on wath such success by Duj)l(Mx himscll, 
and l)y the Marquess de Bussy. that a con¬ 
siderable tract of l/astern India between 
B(mgal and Madras had Ihh'ii made over to 
the French by tlie Nizam of Haidarabad, 
and the French had Ix'corne 
India free dominant power in Deccan 

K Southern India. But by 

the French . . c 

m consequence* of the 

lirilliant military operations of Koluat 
Clive, Colonel Forde, and Sir Kyre Coote, 
mid the extraordinary lack of su])port 
afforded to their agents by the French 
(Government, there was scarcely a French 
Hag Hying over any portion ol India. 
Although at the Peace of Fontainebleau 
(1763) the sites of Pondichery, Chanderna- 
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gore, and tw’o or three other trading 
stations wa‘re restored to France*, after T7f)i 
slie had ceased to count seriously as an 
Indian ])ower. The British wen* now face 
to face with the crumbling Mogul hhn])ire 
— itself in the throes of a death-struggle 
with the new Mahratta ])owa'r and its 
indeiiendent or semi-inde])endent Moham¬ 
medan feudatory states, no other hhiropeau 
nation intervt'uing. Prominent among 
these independent Moslem ]Miuces, the 
des('endants of former govt'rnoi s, or wazirs, 
under 1h(‘ Moguls, was the Niiw'ab oj 
Bengal. Suraj-ud-Daulah. 

He sneceedc'd his grandf.ilher in 175(), 
and immediately alteiAvardscpiarrelled w ith 
the haiglish ol tlK* ('alcut tastUllemi'iil. His 
ca])ture ol ('alcutta, in 173^), and the 
t‘pisod(* ol the “ Bluck Hole ” net'd not lx* 
lurther di'scribi'd ht'ie. (iilcntta was 
recoveied by Clixe soon afterwe.KN, Clive 
had first distinguished himscil- in 1731 
in surjirising and alterwaids di'hmding 
Arcot, a native stronghold in the Madias 
Presidency. i'lie series oj sui pnsing bold 
actions in Sontlu'in India on lle])ait ol 
the British had lor result tlu* conqilele 
_ . br(*akdown of tlu* bieiich caicer 
p” ** ol conquests Win h;i\'ing been 

Tr alreadv (U'clartxl against hiaiK'e, 
( live pnxH'eded up country ;nid 
seized tlu* Fri'iich post ol ( liaiid n nagai. 
This action led to Snrai-ud-l)aniali and 
the French making common cause. At 
the Batik* ol Plass(*y. in 1757, Clive, 
with 1.000 Ihitish tioo])s. 2,000 se]>o\'s, 
and eight guns, deleated the army 
ol the iiaw'ab, wdiich consisted ol 7>5.ooo 
infantry, 15,000 cavalry, and 50 camiou. 
Mor(‘over, Siiraj-nd-Daiila'i had with him 
some fifty Fri^i^ch aitilk'iymeu. 

This victory founded tlu* Ihitish em])ire 
over India. Afti'r several other fights with 
the French and Dutch, and a seii(‘s ol 
battles with tlu* nawab’s loices. teiminat- 
ing with the decisive victory ot Sir Hector 
Munro at l^iaxar in 17(14, (dive w'as able to 
bring a good deal less than a (|uarter ol 
India under Britisli control, direct or in¬ 
direct. In 1765 he became governor of 
Bengal, and t«x)k the Mogul ( ni])eror under 
the chartered com])any’s jiKdection. 

W^arn'n Hastings, who succeeded Clive 
as governor-general, lent British troojis 
to a British ally, the wazir of Oudh, in 
order to check the invasions ot the 
Rohilla Alghans, wdio were attempting 
to intrigue with the Mahrattas against 
the Mogul emperor and his feudatories. 
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British interference from Bo^'ray in 
Maliralla affairs—the proinoti.):! of a 
British candidate for the throne of the 
Beshwa—])i(‘ci])itated the first strui^^j^le 
with tlui Mahrattas. This he^an in ijyS 
witli (ioddard’s brilliant march across 
India from Bengal to (lujerat, which 
province tl e last home of the lion, he con¬ 
quered almost without fighting. Oik* of 
his sulM)rdinate officers, Ca])tain Popliam, 
captured ])rilliantly tlie rock fortress of 
(iwalior, which wa‘^ lestored finally tr) th(‘ 
native ])rince, Sindhia, in iiSNO. In the 
following year, the Britisli forces 

vV(‘i'e d('leated at W'argaon, and tlu* fust 
Main at la W ar (aided with the mutual 
restoration of all comjuests. exce])t Salsc'tti* 
and Jd(‘]dianta Island, both near Bomliay 
which Wi'i'e retained by the British. 

Tlu^ two powerful Mohanunt'dau slates 
'll the Di'C'can and Southern India 
ffaidarabad and ?>I\’>o;('. m'Xt assumed a 
hostil(‘ attitude toxNards tlu* aggressixa* 
Ihitish. W'arren Hastings managed to 
detach the Nizam of Haidarabad and 
minor Hindu priiu'es Irom this league, and 
the Ih'itish strength was mainly dirir.ted 
, . against Haidar .Ali ot AIvsoie. 

apo eon s Tijipu Saliil). was 

« . ^ to inove oiu* ol our most lor- 

in India. The 

M\’Sor(‘ army had ('ompiered nearly all llu' 
Ih'itish establishments in South-eastmn 


Wellington) at Assayc and Arganm, in 
the Deccan, and those of Lord Lake at 
Aligarh and J.aswari in tlu* removal ot the 
AI )gnl emperor troni the control of the 
Alahratta confederation to that of tlu; Last 
India Conq)any, in tlu' British control ox-er 
Delhi and tlu* Xortli-xvest Broviuces. and 
in enormous ttaritorial gains in IListern 
. , India. rntortunately. it xx'as 
ri am s Py disastrous reti(‘at 

■ British lorces and a lav 

in n la f ;,1 Ipiartpur. 

during the xvar with Holkar. a niemb(;r of 
th(‘ Alahratta ('onjedia'acy. in iSo| i<So5. 
The (diurka or Xe])aleS(;, W'ars of 1S14-1S15 
(Muh'd by a jxxice being sigmul alter the 
x’ictories ot (h'lua al ()chteiioiiy. near tlu; 
cajiital, Khatmandu. tlu' terms of which 
('onfined the (ihurkas to tlu'ir jutsent 
t(M‘rilorv. riH'(»gnised the British contiol 
ox'er Sikkim, and seciir<Ml for the Indian 
administi'atuni tin- lull staii(»ns (»t Simla 
and other Hima.layan tracts, and the 
faithlul alliance ot tlu* Xe])al(‘se pe()p]e. 

In t'l'ntral India robber bands, rising 
luM'(‘ and tluMU' to the digmtv ol predatory 
stales and knoxxii as the Bindaris, \xi;r(^ 
mining selllt'd commerce and agriculture 
by tludr rai(B. Tlu'y xvere jiartly tornuul 
l)y the (l(d)ris of tlu* Mogul b'nipire, and 
x\(;r(‘ to soim* extent su{)|’)orted bv the 
.Mahratta conledei ac\' in tbeir gneiiilla 
xx'arlarc*. They xv(>re finally crushed, and 


India, exc’i'pt the actual toxvn of Madras : their h'aders kilUul, im]nison(‘d. or xx'on 
but by ])ersisten 1 lighting all tlu'Se j)osses- oyer to allegiaiu'e by an ariiix' of ijo.ooo 
sioiis x\er('xx’on back 1 )y T7S4. 'flu* stu'.ond mcm xxisely colh'cded b\- the (iox'ein »i- 
M x’sok* Wdir lu'gan iu 17(10. coudm'bul by (ieiieral. Lord Moira, .Marqu‘ss(d Hastings. 
I.ord ('.ornxvallis. P)y this time diplomacy 'Liu* ix'ason for this ox i'i powa ring iorce 
had arra\’cd on the side of tlu* British xvastlua threatening aspi'ct of the Alahratta 
the important forces of the id/am and of coiitiuleracy. d'his attitude risolx’ed itself 
the Mahratta ('onfederatioii. Ti])pu Sah b. into a rising—tlu‘ third and last Mahratta 
t luM'elore, xxas jiarl ial ly coiKjuei c'd, and his Wkir - in 1S17. The ILiltle ot Mi^hidiJur 
kingdom xvas reduced by oiu'-hall. (1.S17) and the magnifi('ent (U'ic'iici* of the 

H(‘xvas also made to })ay a war indemnit}' ^ejioy gariison ol Silabaldi enabled the 
of / 5,()()(),000. linraged at this, he com- British administration to break up, oiico 
nienced a coriesjiondcnce xxith the I'reiu'li and tor all, tlu* Mahratta confederacy. 
vjo\’(;rumeut, and his letters iusjiiit'd and fo make ttaritorial anangenu'uts 
Xa])ol(M)n xx'itli the idea of seizing Lgypt w B>oiubay Presidency 

and attacking the British in India. Tlie “ and iu C'eiitral India, xvhich 

iiax'al exploits of Xelsoii ruiu {‘1 that baye lasli'd to t his day. The 

selumii'. and in T7()() 11i(‘British, under the ] eshxx'a, or ()r(‘si(U‘nt, of this 

(iovi;nior-(ienc;ral. Lord Aloruiugtou (Mar- great Hindu league sunimdeivd and went 
(piess WAdl('sley) and (leneral (Lord) to live nc'ar Cawnjiore on a jXMision ol 
Hams fell on the isolated 'J'ijipn and cap- LSo.o()() a year. Idis adoptial son xxas 
lured his last fortress, Seiinga]>atam, in tlie notorious X^'ana Sahib, xvho, in tlu* 
the defence of xvhich Tijqui was killed. Indian Aluliiiy of 1857, aveiigc'd on tlu; 
The second Mahratta Wkir, of iS()g-iS()4, lx)di(‘s of English xvomen and children 
resulted, through the victories of Sir the rage and disaiipointmont he felt af 
Arthur W^cllesley (afterwards tlje Duke of not being allowed to succeed to all the 
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emoluiiuMits j'.nd ]irivil('”es of his ]xilroii 
and adoptive' lather. I oineddeiitly witli 
the rise of llir liritisli ])ower in India 
proj)»M'. tlie Indian or P>iinni'se slate's 
of As>;nn, (’hit taf^a)nij:, A\ a. Ifhainina, 
Arakan. and 'reiuisseMini had conu' 

under lh(' sii]>r('ine eonlrol ol the new 
!>iii]in“se d\nast\‘ of the A]aun,q-])a\'a 
^ ( \loinpra). Idaled with his 

\ ic'toi'ic's o\ ('r (|ua.si-Hindii states 
like' Assam and ripju'rali, tlie 
I >m mes- mona.reh ol Mandala\' 
permitii‘d oi eiieouram'd his soldiers or 
siil)sidKi.i eliieK to laid into U'ri itorii's 
more (listineily lirilish. Tin* eventual 
rt'sults wi'i'e the lirsi Ihiimu'se \\\u' of 
iSeo. followed h\’ the annexation 
of As^am. ( 111 I ta'-^oiiLi. Arakan, 'I'ax'oy. 
Me’r,i;ni. and renasserim : and the second 
Ihn niesc* \\’;Lr- of whieli further :i(hl<‘d 

to the Imlian hnrpire the della of the 
Irawadi. lea\in,i^ onl\’ to native' rule* two 
[)I'o^■lnee's ol till' shor(-li\’e‘d Ihirme'se' 
hanpire—I’piie'i'aiitl howe-r Ihirma. 

In iSV) look ])laee the* liisi inwision ol 
At di.'Jii^lan. ()n thefaea ol it thisiieiion 
on (he pa.rl of 1 ,ord AiK'kkirid nnehl seem 
foolhardy and a l'e('kle^s eourlim; of tiec'd- 
h'S'- diiiieiili les. e\ee])l tlnit Hrilain. e'\-e'r 
';in('e she heee.ne I'esponsihle for the maiu- 
ienane(' of ]>eaee in India., has heeii foi'ce-d 
at in(('i’\':;Is to 0|)-iose (he Alydian.s. from 
\\’a.rien iraetmed loan of Hriti^h troo])s 
1(> altaek (he K’ohillas in 177.’, te) iIk' 
Mohammed Ixndei" wai fa.ie ol looS. Lord 
Aik kla,nd end''a\omed to {)la('e' a. ])i'inee 
—Shah Shiija. - tiieiidlv to the Ihitish on 
(Ik* throne ol Al,i;hanistan. because' the 
iisiirpine ruler ol tha.t counli’X’, .Dost 
.Moliamnie'd. vas endea\’onrmi^ to re.j.;ain 
Leshawai. iIk'Ii in the j)ower ol the Sikhs, 
aiul was eniei'lainin^" snsjiicious re'latieuis 
wit h Russia and .Pe-rsia. 

The- installation of Shah Shnja in 
.dter seNe'i’al l)a.lll<‘s, in which the Ihitish 
we-re' sucee'sslnl. meant the' .^arrisoniiif^ e)f 
Jellalal )a.d, Rahul. an<l Kandahar hv 
Ihitish troops. Tw'o vea.rs 
lister , ^jj- princi|)al Ih'ilish 

to British 1,1 n- 

„ ])olitica.l oJhcers we*i'e assas- 

smate'd. the Rahul ison 

attempted to ietre;at, and 4.000 Ihitish 
ami’ Indian sohlie'i's with 12,000 cani])- 
fodowe'i's ] )erished. 

()nl\’ one snr\aved to rc'ae'h the 
t^arrison of Je'llalahad. The Ih itish women 
and childre'n and a few sick ofiicers 
had hee'!! de'Jained as hosta^.(es by the 
Aff^dians, and, on the whole, well treated. 


This di.saster was axeni^u’d by the' r<'- 
rnarkable' mare'Iu's a.c'i'o.'^s Afyhanisian of 
(h'lie'rals Le)llock, \ott, and hji;.^land. 
Lomin,!.; re'S))e'e-1 ixe'ly fi'om Jellalabad and 
Kandahar. the'\' me't at Rabid, and the'i'e' 
bh'W u]» the' ba/a.ar ajid recox'ered the' 
])risoners. d'he'y a.l te'i'wards lei I Af^diani- 
stan to its e)wn de'X’ices and the' jade of 
Dost fMohanmu'd. In the' follow inj.; \ ('ai, 
1S4 Sind w'as ('on(|n('”i'd b\' Sii’ ( hai K's 
Xa])ie'r, the' ciaK'ial battle beiny that 
of .\liani, in which a lhatish loiaa* of 2.t)oo 
men elefe'ale'el 22.000 1 kdnediis. dde halt \v 
ol .Miani wa-s a, to the' lhatish aims 

ami the* dise'iplirie- of the- Indian aiaiu. 

ddi(' little' lorce- under Sii' ( liarle-^ N.apie, 
consisted of .pto r>iili->h soldie I's mand\' 
Ti'isli - of the- 22nd Rei^mn'iii imd a ( (doU' 1 
I'emie'fathe'r. Idle 2.2(M) Indian troop-^ 
inclmled some- Ih-mad ca\'alr\ . 1 he ba\o- 

lU't m the- sli'onr;' arni'^ of the Iiidi, the 
ma,2nilie'e-nt ride- of the- Iudia.n ca\ali\' 
ayainst the- ca.nnon ol the- Snnli aiaiix’. tiie- 
aee'ui'ae-\- e)| the- lhatish ai'tiilerw and Sii‘ 
('iiarles Napiii’ won the da\' acaiiisi nil 
e-iie-mx' ol almost daiintles'^ bra\e'r\'. 
In th'- ^ikh-. L,o\ . riled b\' a com¬ 

mit te-e-eeli’e'JK'iMls siliei- tin (Ic.Llliol Ranjit 
^myh. amoxa-i I ;it 1 hi- liril i-li 
amn-xalion ol Mini, ci-osscd 
t he' Sut le| am 1 iiuauK d 
Ihitish India. dlie\- wm-i- 
de'fi'aled in the blood\ lM.llIe-. o| .Mildki. 
l'iro/sha.h. Aliwal. a.n 1 lim.lib' ^obraon. 
.'\ lhatish jirotee loiaile o\-. ! till- Pnnjab 
followed. Ihlt, two \ea,r'' lalei the Sikle^ 
re)se‘ a^ain. and the ^ocmifl >ikh War Ix'yaii 
wat h 1 he' te'i rible I hi 11 le ol ( liid 1.' iiw alia, in 
whieh the' lhatish lost 2..;oo oiiaa r- ami 
me'ii. the colours ol thi'''- re;iment^. 
and four ^ums. Ihit less ihaai a. month 
late-r the- e'oT\clusi\e. \ie|or\' o| (in|ei'ai 
(l('slia)\e-el the' Sikh army and made' it 
])()ssil.je' to a,nne'X the* Idinjab. 

In TN57 bia)!., )i'< e yreut mutiny ol 

the' Indian army. In 1 Soi> a. mutinx' of 
the' natix'e' tiaiops had eiea'iiriv'el at Vd-lloo 
in the Madra.s Preside mw. whie h had 
eaimme'iice'd with a. te-rribh' slmiyhter 
of lhatish sohlie'is, had bee-n siippr.'.sM-d 
with the' sterne'st re'prisals, wlii'e dis- 
content xvas alte'r'A’aials ap]ie;’,.sed b\- 
ce)ne'essions. ddi(' e'lfects of this I’isin;^ 
had be*en to some- (Xle'iit ne'iit ralise'd 
l)\' disbanding the' more' tainle'd jioi'tions 
of the Madras armx’. In 1S24 aneithc'r 
niutinv ne-arly breike' out in l>e-n/.ta,l ox'e'r 
the' first Purme'.se' War. ddu' Hindu 
soldiers de'clared it weiuhl bi’c'ak thc'ir caste 
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ro cross 11)0 open and cvcaiinaJly the 

(lii'licnll had to he rf)in])oiindc'd hy marejj- 
(licni all the \\'a\ round 1)\' the noi lliei'ii 
^.l;n^«.■s ot I hr lia\' of Ilrn,L,^Ll. It is not 
nrcrssai N' lirif tt) ir\-i(‘\v a.ll th(‘ causes of 
the ,L,’,i'eal nuitiny of JN57 \vhi< h lor 

.L time parllall\' e\l iiif^iiishrd Jhitish tsai- 
risons a.iid pown- in thr kin.i^iloin ol Ondh 
a.nd in a poition ol Norih-erntial India. 

]| wa-' 111 I hr ina.in an insurrection of 
aii^iA' soldiei's, who had some ixail and 
riiH' im:;.L’,mar\' ,l:i k \'a.n( es. l>nt it was 
( olijoliird \\Hh the llir\' ol thr dispossrssed 
pi UK ' S or prim esses ;uid nohlrs ol Ondh 
and Jliansi ;iiid t 1 m' ticaj hisanis enmitv ol 
ihr a.<l(>j.|( d son nl (Ik* last peshwa of tJie 
■Ma I lie' 11 .IS. Nan.i S.ihi!). Also tlu‘r<‘ was 
imicli .M(tliammedaII l.Liiatleisin and re.^i'et 
lor \'.!,m^hrd idori( s a.1 the eoiirt of liie 
a.i^iM 1 Mol:ii! I'Jinx'i or at I )rlhi. 

riir eirdil lor (hr militaiw ojM'rations 
whieh siipprcsM'd the imiliny, and the 
dan.crroiis ii.ilHMi.il risiii” which it was 
hr^immiL; t(j erealr. lies with Sir Henry 
Lawinirr. who drlnidrd (he JvrsidriKw at 
Lm know, and :-<> d< ^Lmed tin* rrhel lorcc's 
o* ( iiidli : ^11 Ifriiiw Ilaxelork and ^ir 

Iamr.s ( )i]( ram. who sa\’ed 
I hr sK'iidri .i.:arrison aftei 
.awi riirr’s doai h : Sir Colin 
t am| 'hrll ( Lord ( hale ), wiio 
irs( lied thr Liiekii'tw loua-s under Jfa^a•- 
lo('k ami ()iiliam aanl tmislied the rec'on- 
(jiirst ol (tiidh and Kohilknnd : Nicholson. 
i1k' m \ ri'“ t od h‘-1oi Lioi ( eii hero ol llu‘sierce 
<>l Delhi ; am I >ir ] j nil'll Kose ( Lord St 1 at h- 
nairn), who d'lraird the ])iim’i))al nati\a‘ 
LS'iirral ol (hr nmiiiiN'. raailia lo|)i, who 
leeapliirrd jhaiisi and who tinished llie 
il. iNyt). in the wildest 
ol ( rnir.d India. Prohahlx' the 
■’I’l-alrsi ol a.!l thesi- dauntless soldiers, 
and reitainh’ the most pictiirescjue. was 
John .\leholsoii, of I )rlhi. 

Nothing has so mmh jnstitied tlie 
ahnormahtx of India heiii.i.; .lioxa-rned bv 
a Imndird thousand warrim's and oIh('ials 
irom islands h\r llioiisaiul miles away m 
the Xoith Sr.'i as the condmd of (lie 
llritish soldiers of all ranks, the Mritisli 
oftiiaals. Irom /;o\a'rnor-.L;cneral to Kiira- 
: ian telegraph ( Ka k, diirin,rj ihe stnass of 
the India.!! .Mutiny. One ina>’ at this 
disiaiKH' of time sec- and r(.\i.,n'(‘t tlic' stii}>id 
hhindris that pi'o\'oked the mutiny, and 
put oiK‘’s liiiLier to a nic('t\' on tlie ]>recise 
measures wliiidi inif^hl have nijiped the 
mntiiu’ in the bnd ; but once the catas- 
tro])hc has occurred, one can only marvel 
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at the (pialities of olhei-rs a.nd men in that 
heroic handliil of Ihil ish troojis which twice 
relii'Ved a Lucknow besieged b\ thousands 
(.)! wi‘ll-aiinr( 1 la.n.atKs; in IIio.m <S.ooo 
men that louf;hl their wa\ inch b\’ imli 
thront^h the hi.iih. reel w.i.lls a.nd narrow 
lanes of a murderous Drliii drlriid* <1 by 
JO ,000 desj)(‘rale. drn',,^-maddrnrd si.jioys, 
better trained m the actual 
arts ol war. prrha[)s. th.aii the 
ill-edmailed hdiidish. Welsh, 
Scot t ish. iLiid irisli soldiery 
dieer lorce ol chaiai tei and 
stia‘nf.^lh of arm, became their com|iierors. 
lint in 1 (wiewin.L,^ the hisioiw ol this tine.' 
of stress oiH' must admii it wa.s not onl\’ 
im-n born in tin.* Dritish Isles di.it ernshrd 
a lawoli ol sasai^e sr] x)\ s .and 1 rant 1< people. 

India mii^iit ha\’e bei n lempoiariK' 
lost to iis but lor the co-o])era.t ion of 
the splendid Sikh sold lei's, men whose 
valour to the Liitish cause was m no 
wa\- inti rior to tlu’ lieioic 1'elia.\'ioiir of 
the Ih'itish soldiers on ihur mettle. 
W’e recei\'eil tin* lo\a.l assistance ol the 
j^u'eat iMohammeda.n kini.^doni ol llaida!- 
abad. which had the eltei t ol keepiiii.,' 
Southern India out oi the area of 
disturbam'e. At the same time the inde- 
pemk'nt stale ol \e]>al ^<‘Ut a lon'e of 
(llmrkas. under Sir juiiy Ikdiadiir. to assist 
in restoring- older m Northern India. A 
small war with llu' Hima,!av.in .-^t.Lt(‘ of 
Hlmtaii took jila.ee in iSti.j. With that 
e\('e|)tion. there was juate in India until 
iSj.S. riieii onc(‘ more the alfaiis of 
AfirlhLinstaii eomjielled attention. 

Russia had desjiatched a mi-sion to that 
coimU'y. whi(di lia,d lu'eii received with 
oslmitatioiis lionom . d'o ha.\ e aiajuiesced 
in this situation would ha^•e be- n to ,r:i\i‘ 
tacit ])ermission to Russia to win o\ei' the 
('oiintr\- of .Vl!.:hanislaLn to her inllmmce, 
to make ol it. jierhajis, a wiiilarte-jlonil 
from whiidi the invasion of India mi^^ht 
b(‘ attem])t(Hl with tlie Af,Ldiaiis as allie^-. 
I>iitain bad notliin:.; to offer Aljlianistan 
but tile somewhat barren 
■|)ri\ile^e of isolated lnde|)en- 
deiict' m a sterile land, with 
a climate of ferocious e.xtremes. 
Tlie Rritish arm had bi'cii inter])osed e\i 1 
sinc(‘ T77d) to shield India from t hose de\ as- 
tatin^ Afydian raids whii'h ha\’e inlliclid 
deep and shockin'.^ woimds'oii lu'r (a\ ilisa- 
tion sinc(‘ the davs of Mahmud of (diazni. 
(iradually, liy l>i it ish dijilomacy or leats of 
arms, AlL^han rule was jnished back aa'ros; 
the Hindu Kush n.iid tlie Suleiman Hills. 
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And thoro it would Inivi* hoon kdt 
uninolosti'd but for Russian ambitions 
turning India-wards in the thirties of thti 
last ('(‘ntiiry. Tn 1878 a JBritish army 
ciiter(*d Afi^hanistan and rapidly oceiij^ied 
Kandahar and the roads leading; to Kabul. 
Shei' Ah, the amir, fled to Turkestan and 
died. His son was reeo/.^Mlisted by us in his 
^ stead, after a trc'atw which 

])raetieallv ])Iaci‘d Afi^diani- 

Proud" l-ot-(ion. 

Jhit th(' history of i8jo 41 
n‘p(‘at(Hl itsc'lf almost e\actl>’, except for 
lh(‘ disasiions n'treat. The jh'itish Envoy 
and Residcnl at Kabul, Sir Louis Cavaj;- 
nari, and his insnfhcient escort wen* 
attac'ked and massa(nvd. Sir Fnalerick 
(Lord) Roberts (.)ecnpied Kabul with a 
Rrilish army, and the nt'W amir, \*akub 
Khan, abdicated. 

Al)d-ur-Rahman was then lecof^nised 
as amir ovim two-thii'ds of Af^^jianistan, 
and the remainder, with Kandahar as a 
capital, was t*rt‘ct<‘d inlo a se])arat(‘ state. 
Ihit in 1880 a se\ ej'e dt'feat was inflicted 
on a Hritish force at .Maiwand, In'twecui 
Kandahar and (he Halmand rivi'r, by Ayul) 
Khan, a younger son of Slier Ali. and an 
Afghan ])rinc(‘ who in this conti'st played 
the pail oi national hero 1 x 41 (’r than the 
I'inssian pensioiK'r, Abd-ur-]^ahman. 

The po>ition of the Hritish in Afghani¬ 
stan in t88o was j-eti i(‘\ (‘d by the sj)lendid 
march ol Lord Roberts from Kabul to 
Kandahar, which led to the total rout of 
Ayub Khan's army outside the precincts 
of Kandahar. This phu'e was subsequenllv 
abandoned by the Hritish and reoccu])i(*d 
by Ayub Khan. 'I’hen followed a contlict 
between Abd-ur-Rahman and Ayub, whicfi 
left th(‘ former master of Afghanistan 
until his death, in Kjoi, and led to Ayub’s 
lionourabh* ca])tivity in India. 

In 1885 tfie last Hurmese War took 
])lace. It was I't'ally the advaince of a 
very strong ex]x*dition under (ieneral 
Prendeigast u]) the Irawadi River to 
Mandalay, which met with no 
o]4)osition worth noting. The 
real Hurmese War broke •out 
afterwards in a ])rolonged and 
gallant resistarua; to Hritish occu])ation 
on the part of the so-called “ dacoits ”— 
bands of irregulars commanded or inspired 
by Hurmese nobles or ])rinci‘s. The dis¬ 
tinct tribes of the Kachins and Slums took 
])art in the four years of desultory fighting, 
which scarcely came to an end until 1880. 
The feeling of unrest produced in this 
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region lt;d to an outbreak in iSqi in the 
ailjoining state of Mani])ur, which was 
])ut down without much difficulty. In 
1888 an ex])edition had to be sent 
against the Hazarn Pathans to the north 
of Peshawar ; and in the same year 
Hritish authority was asserted over the 
inijxirtant little stat(‘ of Sikkim, which 
.se]jarat(^s Nepal from Hhutan, whic'h has 
fu'cn under Hritish influence and ])rotection 
since 1815, and which tlie Tibetans - 
ins])ired, ])erha])S, both by Ivussia and 
China—wi'it^ endeav'ouring to con(|uer. 

The definition of tlu' frontiers bid ween 
Hritish India and Afghanistan in i8(p; and 
tlie enforcement of its results amongst tlu; 
turbnhmt border tribes led to th(‘ ])ro- 
t rac t (‘d Ti rah cam] ign (18(-18() S) agai ns t 
the Waziri, Swali, Mohmand, and Afridi 
tribes, and the clans of the Zhob valley 
l)etwt‘(‘n Oiitdla and tlu' Indus. There 
was also some lighting in tin* n»)rth-west of 
Kashmii ((ihilgliit and Chilr:il). Kashmi’' 
is an important ('onntry in whosi* govern¬ 
ment file fh'itish had lakim a more direct 
interest since* the approximate settlemt'iit 
of th(‘ various frontier (juestions of 
_ . , Afghanistan, Russia, ('hinese^ 

ussift s In this 

. cam]K.Lign, tin* work ol winch is 

**' * ^ only half'linish(‘d, the Hritish 
lost T.050 men killed iind missing, in)t to 
mention over 1,300 wonndi‘d ; while* the 
e'ost ameninteel to over /, poeio.ooo. 'I'he 
])i'e)see'utie)n e>f this fre)ntie'r war was 
acce)m])anieel f>r ])re‘e'e*de'el by se)m(‘ ominous 
signs of elisaffi*e'tie)n ameingst the* ])ee)])les 
of North-we*st Inelia. 

Russia had again bee'ii intriguing with 
religiems ne)tabilitie‘S m Tibe't at the 
beginning of the twentie'th e'entury, 
partly, no eloubt> to embarrass Hritain, 
whose* alliaiiea* with Japan—preqected or 
ace'omplislu‘d—was barring lie^r way in 
China. It was eU*cieleel, rightly or wrongly, 
to pul an e*nd to the*.se anxietie*s which 
form a penelant to those of Afghanistan, 
and te) force on Tiliet the assumption of 
intimate di])lomatic relations with Hritish 
India not far removed from a jirotectorate 
—China, the recognised suzerain, being 
unable or unwilling to re-strain the Tibetans 
from entering into relations with Russia. 

The ex])editie)n of 1^04 started in March, 
and was obliged to fight its way, more or 
less, to Lhasa, which was entered on 
August 3rd, 1904. Here a treaty was 
made, fixing a war indemnity, arranging 
for future commercial intercourse, and 
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giving soint‘ rcrogiiitioji to Hritisli rights 
over Itu' rininihi valley, vvliieh jn'ojcrts 
into Hritisli India as a wedge l^etwei-n 
Hlnilan and Sikkim. Tlu' Hritisli (iovern- 
mc'id deci<lrd to submit this treaty to the 
sanction oI the ('liinest‘ (iovernnu‘nt, and 
the latt(‘r. incited by the (ierman Minisli'r 
at tli(^ court of ]k*king, ndiised to agnu* to 
the ('onditions inijiosed on the Tibtdans. 
Ibactic'ally no results nmiain ol the costly 
tc\))edition to Idiasa, exc(“])t a thoroughly 
accurate* geographii'al survey of South(“rn 
TilH't. A treaty has Ik'cmi n'cognised by 
('Inna, but it is a colourless documt*nl. 
To some extent, hoW(‘ver. the Tibetan 
(|uestion has bei'ii settli'd lor a long time* 
to (oine by the I0<'7 eonx'imtion with 
Kiissia. It this ('ouveiitioii is taithfully 
adlieie'd to. it will obx'iate any darig(‘r to 
India Iroin tin* direeUion oi 'Pibet. 

In the year KioS frontii'r warfare was 
resinned (Ui the Afghan borders with the 
/akka Khels on tin* south-west, and tlu* 
.Mohammed ins on the north-east, both 
sectiiuis ol hostilc* mounlaiuei't's being aided 
imo/hcially by an Alglianistau no longer 
ellicieutly ('outlolled by the* (inn hand ol an 

. Abd-iir-Rahman Khan, but 

- inlhten(\*d bv tlu* fanatii'al 

Treachery and , ,1- 

R.p«i(y -lisliko hun.pcan con- 

ceivt‘<l bytlu* youngt*r brother 
of tJu* |)r(‘sen( amir. Nasn-riiah Khan. 
To some extent Alghan hostility has be(.‘n 
neutralised by the rect*nt .Anglo-Russian 
(huneiition, and a war with Afghanistan, 
followed by a |)i'rmaiu*nt (a)iu|iiest of that 
land, which has been the source of so 
much woe to India, would jiresent no 
serious ditlicnlty to the Indian (io\'ern- 
ment il the jiolicy was oiu* that comnu’iided 
itself t(/ the views of the int(*lligent 
majority of Indian MohaTiimedaus, who, 
if they ii'ad accurate histor\ and jnolit 
by its lessons, musv by this time be weary 
of Afghan treachery and rapacity. 

Passing outside the ])olitical limits of 
the Indian Ihiipire, the otlu*r wars in Asia 
undertaken by the Hritisli (iovernmeiit 
against iiativi* jiowers may be noted eis 
follows. In TeSji-t an arnu*il demonstration 
against P(*rsia -by the despatch of a 
Hritisli exjiedition to the Persian (iulf —was 
rendert*d nect*ssary Ix'causc of an attemj)t 
on the part of the Persians to take liiTat. 
For the same reiuson, in i85(), Great Hritain 
declared war on Persia, and seized several 
ports on the Persian (iulf until the restitu¬ 
tion of Herat to Afghanistan was effected. 
The reason of tliese stern measures was 


that Herat was belii‘V(*d to be the key of 
India, and Peisia was regai'ded as being 
meri*ly the stalking horse ol Russia. All 
these* aiixietic's have lH*en set at rest by 
the Anglo-Russian ('onvention ; the Hritisli 
sph(*re in Pi*rsia sufhees to maintain an 
orderly control over the Persian (iulf. 
Hetwei-n 1705 and icSor llu* island of 
('I'vlon. so far as its I'oastal ii'gions were 
c.onc(*rned. was occiniied by 
^ (jreat l>ritain as a war inizi* 

ccupa ion Holland, a country 

of Ceylon . . , n- ^ 

then m the ]K)Ssession ol r ranee. 

The liritish had been partly assisted in 
thi'se o])erations l)y tlu* force's of the king 
ol Kandy, the rt'j)ri'scntati\e of the 
extremely ancient Singalesc* dvnasty. This 
monarch, luuvevi'r, died in iSoo without 
K'aving direct issue. 

I nlerioi ( 'eyl'>n was, like so many (.)riental 
countries, really governed by a ])owi'rful 
Minister, the adigai'. 'Phe* Hritisli governor 
of the coast districts inte‘rf(‘re*d in the 
matter of tlu* suci'essiou witfi a \’ic‘W to 
securing substantial ad\antages for Jiis 
own Governineiit. An (‘Xpe'ditioii to Kandy 
was undertakc'ii. and a small garrison left 
at that capital goo Hritisli troojvs and 
500 Malays, under the ('ommaiid of 
Major Diivu*. Hut in those* elays the 
e limale ol the* feue'st rc'gioiis of ('evlon was 
e'Xtreinely iinJu'althy to Fiirope*ans. and 
the* bulk of Major I)avie‘’s Fngiish solelie*rs 
wi'ii* iiu'apaeitate'd by siekiu'ss. 'Plu*n they 
wi'ie attacked l)y ()\'e*r\\lK'lming numbers 
e)f Singale'Se*. and at last obliged te) capitu¬ 
late aiul retreat. The terms of tlu* capitula- 
liem were not obseive*el by tlu* eriiel king 
e)f Kandy, who gave orelers to massacre 
tlu* t*iiti]e ])arty on tiie banks of the 
Mahaveliganga. thiee mile*s from Kandy. 

Sear('e*ly a single* me*mher of the force 
surviveel except Alajeir Davie, who was 
taken back to Kaiuly, where he dragged out 
a miserable existence for another seven 
years. This massacre of tlie Mahave¬ 
liganga uas not avenged by 
the governor, whose ])olicy in 


Atrocities 
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connection with Major Davie’s 
abandonment had been most 
rejireheiisible. (hmseqiieiitly, the king of 
Kandy, encouraged by this absence of 
reprisals, sent armies to attack the coast 
jiossc'ssions of tlu* Hritisli. His forces were 
rejiulsed, and a truce was arranged which 
lasted for several years. Hut the king of 
Kandy gradually became, ferociously cruel 
towards his own Ministers, nobility and 
people, besides causing native mercliants 
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—British subjects—to lu* mulihitod or 
killed oiitrii^dit. His own jx^opK' rose 
against him in iSr5, and insited and 
facilitated a British oceiipatiori ol Kandy, 
which took ])lace iinopj)ose(l. Tlx' king 
was ca])tnred and sent as a ])(>litical 
indsoner to W'llore, in tlie Madras Presi- 
denc}^ where he lived until iS j-i. The 
^ , , oce.ui)ation of tlu' interior of 

^ (.(‘vlon seems to liav(‘ ht^tm 
rj, . charade] ised liy^omt' ta(’tless 

nxa ion ])i()rednre wliich oliended the 
j)(‘0])le’s religions jirepidiees. In addi¬ 
tion, the chiefs and ])rie.sts wert* lendert'd 
nimi('al at tht* diminution of their power 
and emolnmenis. (Onseijnently, in iSiy. 
a serious iusurri'ction broki- out in the' 
east(M'n jn'ovinees of ( i*\ lon, XN'hich it 
took two years ol hard l)nsh-lighting 
to sn|)i)ress. Two otlxM' insurrections 
occurred in and causi'd by 

the* imjjosilion ol l;i\es. 

In i(Si(), a P>ritisli expedition, under Sir 
Stamford Ivatlli'S. landed in Java and 
att(‘mi)ted to wrest that island troiu the 
Dutch. At the same time other Biitish 
expeditions sed/ed the Duttdi islands ol 
Amboina and Banda. The Dutch, how¬ 
ever. [ought Ijerc'ely near Batavia, though 
they v^(M■e ultimatel\ (hdi'aliHl. and sur¬ 
rendered the island. whi(di was rc'slojed 
to Holland idght years allitrwards. 

In iS2f), Ihitish comm<‘rei‘ with the' 
Malay Peninsula and Sumatra having 
sulTered much at the* iiands ol ])irates 
corning from the .Malay stale <‘l Perak, and 
es])eeiall\‘ Iroin the Pcaak Ki\('r, it was 
arranged that tlu* PangktU' and Sembilaii 
Islands should lu* r(‘ded to (rieat Britain 
asabase for na\'al ac'tion against the j)iratt‘S. 
These* settk'inenls, somewhat eiilaiged. 
aie now known as the Dindings. In 
hnge Mala\- slate of l\*rak 
was bi'ought into clos(;i political relations 
wit h Singapore (ioN’ei nmenl. and agreed to 
acce])t a British resident. d'he (dheial 
aj)pointed to this ])ost, Mr. j. \\'. Biich, 

was, ho\\'<-\'er, mnrdeied. with 

c the conni\’anci' ol the ^lalav 

Sultan I. 4 

„ ... sultan, m tNtS. A punitive c‘x- 

jiedition. eomjiosed ol Ihitish 
and Indian soldic-rs under (huHual Sir 
Francis (.olboi iie, di\'id(*d into two ('oliimns 
and crossed Pc'iak in st‘\'ei'a.l directions, 
defeating the. nati\'(* loices in four or five 
still engagements, warfare in this land of 
dcMise lorest being ])ecnliarly dil’ticull. 

PcM'ak w’as in the end thoroughly subdued, 

and, in 1877, the sultan, who wai'i accessory 
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to lurch’s murder, was banished to the 
vSeychelles Islands, another sultan being 
n'cognised in his stead. This (‘[{(‘('Iiv(^ 
piece of fighting suflicc'd for the assertion of 
the Pax Britannica on the Malay IV'ihnsula. 

l'li(’ hhist India Company began to trade* 
witli tin* north of Ihwneo in itiot). At the. 
end of that cc*ntury they had transferred 
tlu'ir attention to the south side* of the 
island, whence* tlie-y wi*re dri\’e*n awav by 
the Dutch. In T7t)2-1775, the Ihist India 
('oinjiany obtaiiu'd a cone'e'ssion of the 
island of I>attambang from the* sultan 
of Suhi, toge*ther with Lahuan and the 
territory which is now known as Ihitish 
North Borneo. A tie'aty was also entered 
into with the* sultan of Ihune'i. Ihit the* 
pe*ople as a whole- eliel not we'lcome* the* 
ih itish, as t he- pr(*senea‘ ol hhii'ojie'ans intt'r- 
le‘re‘d with tlieii wide‘-S])read jiiratical 
o|»erations. 'I'lie* Ihitish we'ie- attacked and 
their jiosts elemolishe*el. The Dutch also 
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we-re* driven aw ay. 

'J'he e'stablishnu'nt of Singa])ore’. hi>w- 
eve*!'. in i8i(). onee- mole* dre*w atte-ntion to 
the* northe-rn re*gions ol Boineo. 'Trade 
was eipeiied u]) with the- Miltanate- of 
Bnine'i, which tlie-n mclude-d nearly all the 
northe-rn le-gions of P>'irne‘>. 
exe:e‘pt the* (-xtremo north-e :.st. 
I’nloitiinately. all this region 
was, on its coast line*, the- se*at 
of a vast piratical organisation, in whie*h 
not e)nly Malays, natiw-s of P)Oini'o (.St-a 
Dyaks), and Chiiie-st- we*!e* ('ngag(‘d. but 
also Arabs. 'rhe*s(- pirate-s pr(*\'e-(l on the; 
(‘\'te*nsiv<‘ eomm(*ice* whie'li passoel through 
theChina Sea. The*y wei e be*e'ommg a public 
nmsane*e*, and e\'en a elaiigei' to Ihii'ope-an 
trade* with China. 'This was noted by a 
re*tin'.d olficial of the* Fast India ('om])anv, 
)am(*s lirookt*, whw, wounde*d in the* war 
with Jhirma, was t]ave*IIing lof'hina loi' his 
healt h. Brooke visit eel pai ts of P>orne*o and 
the* Malay A!e;hi])e*lago, anel regre*ttcel that 
sne:h rie h re-gions siiould be* infestfxl by 
llie-se* pirate-s. many of whom took to 
jhracy be-cause* the-y had nothing else to elo. 

Having inhoiteel his father’s ]Troj)e*i'ty, 
Brooke* re'sob.a-el to fit e>ut an e\pe*dition e)f 
his own anel \asit Bxeineo. He* reache;d the 
iue*sent state of Sarawak in 18 g), and 
lound the* uncle* of the .-‘.ultaii e)f Biunei at 
war with a re*be*llious office*]' tunu'el })irate*. 
Broe)ke*’s inte]ve*ntion gave; victory to the 
Brune-i Hovernme;nt, anel for this seivice 
the title eef Rajah e)f Saraw'ak was ceen- 
feu'red eui liim (1841--J2). Fe)r six years 
Broe>ke‘, e)n land and sea, co-operated W'ilh 
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the Hritisli niival forcfs undt^r C'Miptiiin 
(;ilU‘rw;irds Sir Hiiny' Kt'pjx*! in altarkin^ 
tlu‘l>()riu‘()|)ir:ilt‘s, wlio. it w:i^ found, rt'ally 
ditrivi'cl inncli oi 1 licii slrL‘ni;tli and siij)j)lics 
Iroin llu' t(‘\vn and ;ultan of l^>riin(“i. 

Kvi'ulually tho town of l>ruiu‘i was honi- 
l):ir(K*d by Ji- Hritisl) naval force', while the 
sultan’s ainiy was routed by Hroola*. The* 
sultan hiinsell was rc'stored to his throne 
altc'i af^ret'iii}; to {^ive* no inon' harbouraf^e 
In pii ates. At the same tiuK' lu' sold to tlie 
Ihitish ('lovernment the little ishmd ol 
babuan as a base for na\'al operations in 
tliose wate'is. Sii' James Hiooke not only 
by (U‘L;ie‘es extinguished j)irac\‘ aloii” the 
north-west ('oast ol lloiiieo. but h(' also, 
with ext raoi (linary bra\'(‘r\' and ri'solution, 
|)ni down a. ('hinese mutiny and rc'bellion 
instii;ated b\’ ('hni<'se pirates in 1^5/. 

Iff subdued two otlu'r rlsin;.:s, but sinc(‘ 
his death in iS()S. thi' pe'act' .ind stability 
ol X<M t h-w estei n l^orneo have not bec'ii 
seiiousK' menaced. The' Itritish Xorth 
llorneo ('.oinpany. loundc'd in iSSj as a 
L’o\'('i nment oeei' Xoi t h-eastern Iloi'iieo. 
has had to subdue ses'eral insuireclionary 
movi'ineiils. undi'i' a leader named Mat 
Saleh, between i(»oi and 
i(jo(). Ih ilish trade' relations 
with riiiiia bt'^an e'arlv in 
the se\'cnte('nth century by 
James 1 . chartering a comjiany lor tlu' 
exchisix'e c(tmmer('e with the' la'i^ions 
b('yond the- Malay Pe'ninsula. Hut this 
charter hijised. and late'r on the trade 
monopoly with ('hina was aeapiiix'd by the* 
haist India ('(tmpany, wh(»se ('omnu'rcial 
relations with 'diina. tliou.nh \-(‘ry hmile-d. 
were not much troubled by unlrii'iidli- 
lu'SS till thr- ad\'enl to powe'r ol the* 
WMilike h'nnx'i'or Kin-Inn^, riiis monare'h 
St rem^t lu'iu'd the' ('hinese hold o\’e'i d'ibe't, 
and inarched an arm\’ of 70,000 nii'ii inl(» 
X('pal in 1 h(' (.'hinese' ja'iietiatiiii: to 

within sixtv miles ol the' hhitish outjiosts. 

At t 111' same' time' the I'lnperor allowe*d the 
agents o| the' I’aist India ('omi)any to 1) • 
badly treated by the' vii'cioy and otlii'r 
oitii'ials at ('anion. (dnseepii'iitly. it 
was deemied wi.se to si'iid a special envoy 
to o|)en u]) dijiloinatic re'lations with 
China, and Lord Macart lU'y was de'S]>atched 
with a spi'cial mission to Pe'kini^, arriving 
there' in 171)7,. Hut neither he nor his 
suce'e'ssor, l.orel Amlu'ist. in iSitn could 
obtain anv alli'viation of the seve'i'e 
disabllitie'S imjiose'd on luiropean traders. 
In iSj4, the ICist India Ce)in|xiny’s 
monopoly of the Chinese trade came to an 
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e nd, and 1 lu'ie' was a considerable devele)p- 
me'iit of Hi ilish commi'rci' w'ith ('liina - on 
the' part ol J-iritish Indian seibjeets. among 
othi'is- w hich nece'ssitaled the establish¬ 
ment e)f a sn]M*rint('n(lent or commissioner 
at ('anton to watch over the affairs of the 
JMatish merchants a sui)ei int endent who 
be'came the- pre'Ciirsor ol the' present highly 
, organised and I'llicient ('onsular 

r*K**'V^ Se'i'vice. The hostility of the 

^c ion Tiritish comme'ice 

to Opium 111. 1 

was largely due to the im- 

•portation o! opium in large (piarititie'S from 
India. 'I'he Chinese officials, especially in 
the south ol China, were becoming 
awakened to the serious effi'cts ol the abuse 
of this drug on ChiiU'se manhood. They 
wished to prohibit its introdnetion alto¬ 
gether. Tn otlii'i' directions tht*\' brought 
jire'ssure to bi'ar on Jiritisli tradi'i's. 

'I'lii' latter. 1 hrongli their sujierintendent, 
agreed to surrender to the Chiiu'St' com- 
missKaii'i' of ( iistoms at Canton 20.2N3 
chests of opium, which wi'i'e forthwith 
(k'Stroyed. 'I'lii'y also bound themselves 
to deal no more in this drug. .Ajipari'iitly, 
liowi \'er. the sc'nii-ind('))endent go\’i'rn- 
meiit ol ( anton ga\’e no compi'iisalion lor 
tnis voluntary suriender oi opium, and 
took aih’aiitage of tlu' ^uperintendi'iit’s 
coiK'iliatory bi'liavioiir to intlict iurthe.r 
disabilities on Ihitish trade' and ('vi'ii 
offer gratuitous violence to British shi])- 
])ing. The Home Co\'i'rnment considerei' 
that the' Ihitish merchants had a right t(3 
import opium ; at am’ rati', that the other 
act lolls ot t hi' Cant (iiu'se othcials wt'i i' insup- 
poi table. Aci'ordingly they sent a ihitish 
fk'i't to ('hina and a small military force. 

W'ar was declari'd in 1S40. and in 
that year thi' Clnisan .Archipi'lago, to the 
south-east ol the mouth of thi' ^’ang-lse- 
kiang w occiijiied. Tn 1841 the forts 
guarding the entrance to the ('anton 
Kiver were stormed and cajitured. and 
the island of Hong Kong was seized. 
The ('anton viieroy then agreed to 
. cede Hong Kong and to pay 
War **^'*"' indemnity of Li,2()0,()0C\ 

These terms were, however, 
rejmdiati'd by the hnpei’ial 
(iovi'inment at Ik'king. The war there- 
lore continued. Sir Hugh (Tough occu- 
])ied Canton, .Amoy, Xiiigpo, (Thapu, 
Slianghai, and tw’o other coast towns. 
He wxis about to take Xaliking when the 
(Thinese emperor sent comm ssioners to 
make jieace. 'I'he treaty concluded by 
Sir Henry Pottingcr in 1842 jirovided not 
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only for the cession of Hong Kong, Init 
also for the Ihrovving ojx^n to foreign trade 
of the. ports of Amoy, Fnh-clnn-1'u, 
Ningpo, and Shangliai, and the payment 
of an indemnity of a1)oul /J>,5(.>oa)Oo. 
The original canse of the war - tla^ claim 
to be able to trade in opium—^was an in- 
defensil)le one, of which Hritain has since 
_ .. felt ashamed ; but the results 


The Policy 


of this 


c j China to Luropean commeice 

OAved China , ,, i i i .1 

have, (Ui the whoh\ been the 

salvation of that vast enijiirc' from falling 
into compU^h' senile decrepitiuh*. Hut 
the Tm|)erial ( io\ernTnent at Peking— 
for two ccaituriis tlu' curse of China - 
did not appr('ciate the cruel kindness of 
P>ritain. It had yielded to urgcuit force ; 
now it wished to have as little as j)os- 
sible to do with the red-ha.ired barbarian-' 
and their Indian snbie('ts. Russia was a 
diffeiejit matter; the frontic-rs of Russia 
liegan westwai'ds and northwards where 
those of China K'lt (»ff. Russia, therefore, 
was (‘utith'd to have a dijilomatic re|)re- 
sentati\-e, at Peking. As to Prance and 
Kngland, they were small nations of sea- 
pirates unworthy of a ])lace at the court 
of the emperor. Russia, no doubt, in 
revenge f<u‘ the Crimean War, encouraged 
this attitude of disdain. 

On the other hand, a great rev»)lt had 
taken ])lace in ('enlral ('liina, which was 
eventually 1 leaded by Hung-,Siu-tsewen, 
who ])rodaimed liimself as Tin Wang, 
first em])eror of the Tai-jung dynasty. 
This w'as an uprising which, one w'ould 
have thought, might have apjiealed to all 
the generous instincts of Hritain as the 
champion of libeity and reform. d'he 
recent Cliinc'se em])erors had been so 
shockingly licentious that their moral 
depravity had aff('(;led the tone of jniblic 
riKUality. The Tai-ping revolt was gieatly 
a ju-otest at the ini(juities of the imperial 
court. Then, too, Hung-Siu-tsewen was 
a Christian, to all intents and purposes, 
j The behaviour of liimself and 

followers was admirable. 
ChinA libeial-minded measures 

vastly encouraged foreign com¬ 
merce at Nanking and Su-chaii. Above 
all. the movernc'iit was a Chinesi^ one, and 
might have led t(; the re-estal>lishment 
oi a national ('hinese dynasty in the jrlace 
oi tlie Manchu 'Partars, whose rule has, 
latterly, at any rate, done so much 
to arrest the growth (d Chinese intellectual 
development and friendly, mutually-pio> 
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fitable intercourse wdth foreign nations. 
Yet Hritain, after coriuetting with the 
Tai-ping revolt, ])roc(‘eded to lend officers 
—Charles (leoige (iordon from the K’oyal 
hingineers, first and foremost - and sn|)])ort 
for its suppression, and the reiKwved fixing 
on the necks of the Chinese jx'oplc* of that 
Manchu yoke from wliicli the more intel 
ligent w'ore trying to frc'e tla'inselves. 

In i 85(), the (diiiu'se viceroy or eom- 
missioner at ('anton seized, on an accusa¬ 
tion of j)iracy, a sloop oi‘ “ loridia ” Irom 
Macao whose* ca})tain u'as a Ihitish sub¬ 
ject. It is very ])robable that tlu* .Xrrow. 
as this vessi'l was ('alU'd, was 111) to no good, 
blit the (diiiu'St* commissionei', ^’ell. si't'ins 
to hav(‘ bt'en te'clmically in tlu* wrong. 
Sir John Howring was (lu‘ii admiuistei ing 
the government of Hong ivoiig and in 
cliarge of Hritish intcK'sts in China. He 
decided to deal energetically witli the 
incident of the Airows and reepiested 
the Hritish adrniial on tlie statifMi to bom¬ 


bard ('anton. This took j)hu'e in 
Lord Elgin was de.sj)alelK‘d to ('hiiia with 
a strong force to ae t as Hrilisli j)l('nij)o- 
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tentiary. He was di\u-rted 
from liis immediate obje'e't 
by the outbieiik ol the 
nuinnyin India. 'l'lu‘ treiops 


luduought wath him jiioved a nu'st weU'onu- 


n*inioreement to the Hritish in Pungal. 


Lord Elgin, howeve-r, reae'lied Canton 
towards tin* close ol 1S57. and siu eeedc'd 
in capturing the eommissioner or \'i('eroy. 
Veil, whom lu* sent as a prisoner to Cal¬ 
cutta. when* 1 k‘ eventually died. In 
Fraiu't* joined (jreat Ifiitaiii in deniaiidiug 
redi’css from ('hiua for injuries suffered 
by French subjects and in re(]uii‘ing that 
a Freiicli re])n‘sentativ(* should 1)1* ac('t*pti‘d 
at iVkiiig. At tlu; c.fijwe of tlu* 'Fn'aty 
of Tientsin was negotiated, 'fliis treaty 
U'as to liava^ been ratified by the emiieior 
early in 185^ ; but wlu'u, in June ol that 
year, the Hritish and French lepn'senla- 
tivi'S attemjited to jiroci'cd to Peking uiuhr 
a strong escort, their exjiedition was 
stoj;ped before, it could land, and the 
Hritish lost three gunboats and 400 men 
in the action w'hich followed at llie 


inoutli of the Ik*iIio. 


Lord Elgin and Haroii (Iros returned in 
i8()0, and at the head of a very strong 
force occiijiied Peking. Hen* tlu* cele¬ 
brated summer ])alace w'as destroyi'd by 
Lord Elgin’s orders, an action which has 
been <ieplor(;d as an offence against the 
canons of art. Lord Elgin, however^ 
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could think of no other means of abasing 
(dn'nese iin])eiliiri)al)ility, which was |)ro- 
lojiging the nc'goliatioiis, and, which w'as 
more' sc'iions, the suthnijigs oi tin* luiglisli 
])risoners wiio liad beem treacluM'ously 
siMzed by the. Cliini'se in very bad faith. 

The 'Irealv of 'I'icmlsin, liowa'vca', was 
ratiti(*(l in T(Sho, and from i.Shr onwards 
(beat ihilain, hhaiax' and otiier JCnro])ean 
Powers, besides ]\nssia. ha\'c' iH'tm rt'pre- 
S 'liti'd at P(‘l<ing 1)V diplomatic' Ministm's. 
riie third occasion on which w\- Iiavc* 
lomid ,oui'sel\es at w'ar witli ('Irina was in 
the last year' of the- rriiret('enth ceiitiny. 
rile w'ai betwi.‘C‘n (liimi and japnn. 
v'onchided iir the s))i‘irig of iScj^. had 
expoM'd the' st'crning lu‘lj)less\ess ol ('hina. 

Alter inter veiiiii.L^ to modif\' the terms 
of thc‘ 'I'l’eatv' ot Shimono^eki in favour 
of ('hirra, Russia. I^'r'.'urce and (jerrnanv 
began to ask for' c'oiK'essioiis, leases, or 
admissions ol splnnc's ol inlliienc'e : and 
(b'eat lliitairi, rrol liking to be left in the 
cold. I'ecjuireil her share. (hit ol this 
Cliiriese sci-amb!e wi'.carnt.' siicc'esslnlly. 
with ('oiisiderable ailditions to the* pros- 
])erons little ct)lon\' ol Hong Kong, and 
, the kxis.'hold ol \\\‘i-hai*wei. 
S iHi ^ course ol events 

. bc-tweeii and H^oo was 

Aroused . t / i 

thoiongnlv ( hrnese rn its c'on- 

trariety. W'c' and the othc-i landdmngr\' 
hniroiieaii Powers had oiir annexations 
tirsl and oiir w ar alterw ards. The national 
spirit ol ('hina was aronst'd. at ari\' ralt* 
in the tor’cagnei'drating .Mancims ol tlu* 
north, and c'ailv in icjoo it broke' out m 
the ii'iiewed murder of missionaries and 
native' (diristians and linally m orders to 
the loi'eigii i'epi'esepla.ti\’i‘s at Ik'kirig to 
leave- the ('oimtr y. 

Not wishing to trust tlieuiselvc's to the 
tender' nrere'ii'S of the' Poxers. as the 
unolticial allies ol the' le'actioiiaiy party 
wore' calle-el. the loioign le-galioiis pie'paie'd 
to stand a sie'ge in tlu-ir “ town-witlriii-a- 
town” in Pe'king. lire' Ibitrsh, Japaiie'se, 
Russian. American, and I'le'iich authorilie's 
li'om their various Asiatic ])os.session-^ 
de'spatc’he'd an urgency lelie’l expe'dition. 
the' liritish st'ction of which was com- 
manele'd bv Alti'i'd (iasc'lee. 

Ik'king was e'nte'iod tirst bv Uie Jb'itish. 
It W'as "found that o\ the 500 civilian, 
naval and military di'le'iide'is ol the 
dilfe'ient le'gatioiis. (>5 Irael be'e'ii killed, and 
I )i were* nior'e oi' less se'\'ere'ly wounded. 
When this trouble was ove-r, the ^er.ooo 
Gentnan troops arrived niulen' the com¬ 


mand of Field-Marshal von Waldersec, 
but the Ib'itish (lONc'rnme'nt clisconiiten- 
anced any imne'cessary coer c ion of ('hina. 

The' ac([iiisition of Califoriha. by the 
Pnite'd States in 1^48, K-d that bi'anch of 
the' Anglo-Saxon pow'ei' to ek'sire com- 
me'ictal e‘X])ansion across the Pae:ilic. In 
T^5.> 1^55 ria\'al exj)e'dition unde'r ('om- 
Q mandei Pi'i r vw assent to Ia])an 
to fe)i-cc' tha.l c'oiinliy to e.'nter 
in Japan commercial anci |)olitical 

relations with thcT'nite'd States. 
y\lter some* dis})lay oi foree ('ommander 
Tk rry succ:eedc.‘d in iris lamons mission— one 
of the' turning ])C)ints in world-history. In 
the' yc'ar aehantage was taken of 

Tore! Elgin's j)i'«‘s(‘nce' in the* Far East for 
the' conclusion ol a treatv be-twe'en the 
Jb'itish and the shogunate of Jaiian — 
ratilied by thc' mikado in tS() 4—which 
oblainc'cl lor (beat Britain the same 
(liniiled) ])ii\iiege.s as those granted to 
the' L'niteel State's. 

But thc'Si' coiK'essions were* ck'te'Sted by 
the' military c aste ot the' Samurai, by many 
ot the japaiii'se' nobility, and by the 
mikado hinise'lt whe'ii he e'ame to hear of 
them. Indiscreet bt'haviour on the* part 
ot British traders ])ic)vc)ke‘d one or tw'o 
ontrayes with loss of life. I'inally, in 
i-Si)a British naval lorc'e. nnek'r Admiral 
Kn]Hr. apireai'c'd before Kagoshima and 
demanded redre'ss tor grie\’ances from 
the- shogun. I'ailing to rt'Ce'ive this, 
.Admiral Ku[)er leducc'd Kago.shima to 
ashe'S and desti'oyi'd thrc't' war steamers 
of the' Japanese. This action brought to 
i'c.'ason the .Satsuma chie'ttains ; but there 
W'as anollii'r ])otentate acting inele])e‘n- 
deiitly—what time the titular' Emperor of 
Japan lived se(|ne'stere'd in liis luige harem 
at Kioto—and tiring indise-riminately 
on for'i'igii shijipiiig jiassing through the 
straits ot Shimemosi'ki. Tliis was' the 
Dairniyo. or Loiel of ('ho-slrn or Xagato. 
.Aftc'r 'a ])i'eliminaiy chastisement at thc 
hands ot tire' I’liiled States, ITaiice and 
Holland, he. as he still declined 


Foreign 


to allow' foi’c 


Intercourse ."''S'* shipping tO 

with Jnpnn p'-p'' 

was attacked by an interna¬ 
tional squadron under the eyimmand of 
Admiral Sir Angustns Kiijn'r in Sejhember 
October, iSliq, anel utterly defeated on 
laiiel as well as eiii the sea. The shogun’s 
gove'rirrnent agreeel to jiay an indemnity 
of about £700.000. and from that time 
omvards no serious hindrance w’as put in 
me w'ay of foieign intercourse whth J apan. 
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AND THE PACIFIC 

THE LONG SERIES OF VICTORIES IN 
THE PROCESS OF EMPIRE-BUILDING 


YWAlvS (»1 t hr riii|)irr iiiKUi lahrn 

tin- ii.itixr-^ ()1 Alrira a|»a?t Iroin 
• oiillicN 111 w iiK li wr \V(‘rr icailv .‘iirhliiiLj 
Laiinpraii iMtioii^. ina\' hr >ai«l In hax'r 
I-'r-^iin With A'iiiiiial lilakrA rliasliM'iiH'iit 
(il iJir Tiiiii'>i.iii > ■;i i(»\ris fil (iolrtta and 
lN)i Ir i-'.ii ilia 111 U'.S''- In lhn>.^-daV'-.'l'ninsia 
\\a'> a kill 1 (•! dr) iriid'iicv ot 'rnrkr\. 

liaA’ill^ hr. 11 l‘rrn\r|r»l Irolll tllr |M)>M-Ssion 
ul >|)ai:i Ia’ 'Iniki^h and rriir.iradr M<»>lrin 
ad\riitiii’ns in tlir rinpliA' ol Tnrkr\- 
dilliiii.; ill' knP had! nl thr sixlru’lth 
»a-]i(in\’. Dlakr Jiad aho thifalriird 
ALpfi'^ and rii|H)h and Ihi' >a!li r<>\’ri> ol 
Moiorro. ddr' i»'iu]Mtton ol 'raii.c^irr in 
''^ll'i rS^n a 1 to 1 hr 1’nl l ;i,r ilrsr rlitailrd Mirh 
(oiKlaiii liLdilina with tlr.- Mooi> llial tlir 
llrW j '■>>io:i wa.s drrnird Mliplolllahlr. 
and a . •^in i riidrirdL tn M’dai Isinail. 
'^ha! Ilian ^nlian ot Mororrn, in 1PS4. 'Lin' 
,:i''(ti\r |)nnishinriit ot thr j)irali(ad 
\lpn nih' '-lair h\' Loid l^\innntli and tin' 
1 )npdn in iNpt, has a hr ad v hrrii di xnih-'d. 

In i.^nS. tlir I’nli^h (i('\'rrninrnt. having 
ihoroimliK’ aw aln'ib"! to iIm' iin}>oi'tancr ot 
lApj'I as a hal!-v\a', lioiisr to India, and 
ha.x'iiiL; rrgivitr I ilia ras\- trniis whirh had 
allowail 111' I'lviah tn wilhdraw. and a 
Iiioir 01 Irss I'-aiki-h (lovrmnirnl to lakr 
(livir ))la< a, at n ni|> 1 ad, (»ii a, lathrr t^d)!** 
|)irtr\i, tn land in kdypl.with ihr oliviouA 
intriitioii ot n.'\ri withdrawing. l»iit 
til' ll laiidiiy w as o{)j)osril by 
Britain in srlblliadr go\'r|-nor. AIo- 

Conflictutlh Ml. With Slid) spirit 

iKc Negro ihr atlrm|it wa^ i>a’ilkr<l 

an.I not laiirwrd till srvi-nty-lour yi'ars 
hiL'T. MV tii>t nanir into sarioiis I'ontlict 
wiih I hr nrgi o oxaT South Alrican 
(jni'St:on>. Prtt\’skiniiislK's no doubt luui 
otaniiind brtw'aau th ‘ soldit'i's in the 
rni]>k»y ol (!ir Royal Alri('an ( harti'rod 
('oinpaiiv and thr natives of the (iold 
Coast. 'Some show ot force also had to 


aeeonipany tin* ddiiiitr (.'stabli^hnieril. of 
the Sirira lanni- srttlrnu'iits, wliilrjinor 
to the aiiii' .v...iioii of Sii'rra Lroik' the 
Ihitish (diartcTrd ('oini)a.ny, which wais to 
loiind a West African Ttojiia lor freed 
slaves, had i.'iigagrd in a good deal of 
ti.ght.n.g wit’ thr liirbnk'iil natnrs of 
Bolania (Portngiirsr (iuinra). wlio c.hd not 
p. at all relish haxdng an anti- 

sla.\'r-tiadr colony loiinded on 
ir tr w their s 'a tront. Ihii: the lirst 
liiijirnal wair W'lth the black 
man was iindritaki'n ill iSopan-l iSii-iSig 
wdu'ii, in ord.'i to .'rlriid the I’igiiLS, or. at 
any rate, thr idainis ol thr Dutch colonists, 
.m.ooo Kaliiis were tlri\‘rn \)y Ihdtish 
snldit'i s aw ay from the “ Zuurveld,” and 
across til - (iiral I'ish Rix'cr to its eastern 
banks. ddiis was llu' lirsi in tlie long 
S'.'iies of K.idir wars which wa.s to culmi¬ 
nate in the cajhnre of riundi in iSSti. 
and ol Ihilnwayo in tS() p 

In iStN 0, the second KalTir War broke 
out. It originated in an internecine fend 
iH'tween two rix al Jvosa Kalfir, chiels, 
(iaika and Ndlanib. . | Kosa is WTitten by 

some South .-Xtrican authorities Xosa. the 
“ X ” e.xjiressing a side click. AnotluT 
Kallir name is otteii WTitteu (dcaleka. the 
■’ (' ” exiu'cssing another ' lick. Idki'wisLp tlic 
(' in f'etewavo (Ketshwavo) is a click. 
The ])rrsenL writt'r prefers to rendi'r all 
these words with the gutturals, K, (V or 
(d|. For some reason the Ca]>e (iox'c'rnment 
.sent soldiers to enforce the claims of the 
defeated rival, (iaika. The Ihitish force 
(’rossed the (heal Fish River, and then, in 
revenge, the Kosa warriors under Xdlambe 
enteri'd the colony and I'esieged (irahams- 
tow'u. The Kathrswa'i'c. of course, defeated, 
and tludr frontier was pushed farther to 
the east, to the Keiskamma Ri\’er. The 
land in between the twai ri\eis was to 
be regartled as neutral ground, tlumgh 
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actually belonging to the Hritisli Crown. 
The Keiskannna. as a inath'r of tael, 

had b(‘en the oiiginal lionndarv between 
Kaffir and Hottcnitot. 

In eourst' of time certain Kaffir chieds 
were ]K‘nnitttHl to settle on this lumtral 
territory ; tlien they weri' orden'd to move 
off again. 1^'or this reason, or more }>ro- 
bably bt'caiise the' Kaihrs 

on^the* tlionght tluyv could drive' tlie 

w *1. white man awav altogether bv 
attacking in lorea*, u.ooo ot 

them crossed the* ('astern frontie'i of the 
colony in Dt'Ce'mbcr, and for a lort- 

uight ('arric'd all b'dore them, killing the 
white.' colonists, biiiiiing and eh'^troN'ing 
tlieir homcste'adsaud larms. and turning the- 
district bi'tween Sonunsf't Kast and Algoa 
Bay into a de'si'i t. 'i'he raid had from the 
white settlers’ point of view been abso¬ 
lutely unpre)\()ked. and tlie'Ve' were* loud 
cries tor x'eiige'aiu'e tiom Beier. (ierman. 
and British e'olonists alike, nor did the 
missionarie's attempt to de'lend the ae'tion 
ot the* invading Kafliis. t'olonel Smith, 
afterwards to bi' known as v^ir Ibirry 
Smith, di'oN’e the Katlirs back beyond the 
Keiskannna, and then beyond the' Kei 
River. This was the third Kathr War. 

The Kosa Kaftiis then sueil for ju'ace'. 
Their new troutie'r was drawn at the Kei 
River, and the land between the Kei and 
the Keiskamma was created a new pro¬ 
vince of the' colony, and naine'd alte'r 
Que'e'ii Adelaide'. Ihil within thi^ new 
])rf)vince all the Kaihrs who had taken no 
jiart in the raid wei’e allowed to re'inain, 
and, in addition, grants ot land we're given 
to the J^dngo tribe, who ha<l been enslaved 
and ill-treate'd by the Kosa. 

But this settle'inent, appreo'e'd alike by 
the Euro])ean settlers and the missionarie's, 
was set aside by the' (olonial Se'crctary 
in England. Lord (ilenel.j. and OiU'cn 
Adelaide })rovince was restored to the' 
Kosa Kafhrs, while' Sir I jeniainin D’Erlian, 
the* gova'rnor, was recalled. This unwise 
_ actif)!! laid IIk' seeds of nmcJi 


mischiel 


was one' (‘i 


the causes which sent the best 
^ of the Dutch farmers out into 
the wilderness to car\'(' out homes with 
their right hands and their guns riileshad 
not come into ge'Ueial use ind('};eji(leiit 
[)f the A'icissitildes of a dual gove'rnnu'nt 
where'in the' man on the s))oi might have 
his ])olicy reversed heedlessly by the man 
it home. The Kosa Katlirs were not 
iatished, and the Fingoes found themselves 


handed over to the te'uder mercie'S of the 
Kosas. Ill tS4() i^’ 47, war—the' fourth 
Kaffir War- broke out again, jirovoked by 
the' Kaffirs Ihe'in.se'lves. At its close' the 
former j>re)\'inci‘ of Ouee'ii Adelaide was 
ree'onstitute'd unde'r the name of British 
Kaftraria. In 1N50 began the' fifth Kaffir 
War. chiefly with the' (laika clan of the' 
Kosa Kaffirs h\ang in the' Ainatola 
Mountains. It e'.xte'iide'd far and wide ove'r 
the' eastern border districts of ('aju' Colony, 
and was inarke'd by not a fe'W disasters. 

One of the'Si' was not elireedly con¬ 
nected with the Kafhrs. though it adde'd 
to the geiie'ral mu'asiiiess and dislike' with 
which the' war was regarded at home. 
The troo’pship Birke'iiliead lounelered in a 
gall' off Simon's Ba\'. and sank with 400 
soldie'is and manv se'Linu n on board. By 
185(le'iie'ial Cathcart had ca|)tiiie'd all 
the' (laika stionglioMs in the Amatola 
Mountains, and had depoi ted the Kosa 
Kaffirs fiom that distrie't, which was after¬ 
wards settled by Hottentot hall-bre'e<ls, 
and lu'came known as (Irikwaland Ea.st. 


In i 85 f> a te'rrible delusion S!'i/ed on the 

Kosa Kafhrs through thecra/y te'a.chingo! 

rr- a “ wi/a.rd ” ho had recei\ i . 1 

^ a sinatte'rmg ot ( hiistian 

Deluded by . , , , , 

“W A" t('a<‘liing at a mission school, 
a wizard p,v,liete'd the coming of a 

mille'nnium, in which the Katlirs would be' 
le'iiiforce'd bv tlu'ir dead chiefs returning 
to e.irth with manv lollowe'is, a.nd further 
assiste'd bv the' KhissiLin soldu'is of the' 
Crimean War. But to se'ciin' this millen- 
nimn. the existing cattle aiul e'lops must 
first be (lestro\e'd. 'I'liis teaching led to a 
terrible famine', foi the' ele'lude'd Kosa 
Kafhrs sle'W their e attle' and cut down llu'ir 
cre)|)s ol growing me-alie s. The* unlia])p\ 
])eoj)le' were' obliged to e'lnigiate' to the' 
exte'iit ol nearly 100,000, sonve 25.ooe) 
dying of starvation. The re'stk'ss move- 
me'iits of the'se despe'iate' men among 
more settle'd tribes brought on the* sixth 
Kaffir War, in 1858. After the' war. 
faige numheu'S of Lingo Kaffirs settled 
ill British Kaffraria, and some' of the' 
Ko.sas returiK'd thither or found a home' 
in the adjoining new Transkei prov'ine'e'. 
Otliers migrate'd into Bondolaiid. 

In 1851 and 185J the'ie' we're' lights with 
the Basuto (Viervoet and Berea), the first 
of which was a defeat for the British, the^ 
si'cond a drawn battle'. In the* last instance' 
(ieneral (kithcart, afte'r conejuering the' 
Kosa Kaffirs, had atteiujited to st'ize Thaba 
Bosigo ill order fo comiH'l tlie Basuto 




THE FOUNDERING OF THE BRITISH TROOPSHIP BIRKENHEAD ON FEBRUARV 26TH, lH5a 
Thp disaster illustrated in the above picture occurred during a gale off Simon’s Bay, South Africa, will ever be 
memorable for the heroism exhibited in the face of death. On board the ill-fated steai^ up werejiearly 5(M> officers and 
men who stood calmly awaiting their fate while the women and children were saved. The then King of Prussia caused 
the splendid story of iron discipline and perfect duty to be read aloud at the head of every regiment in his kingdom. 

* I'liiiii I Ilf luinliin; l»y Napier llciiiy, by perinissiuii of Mn^rs. fleury Graves & Co 
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king, MosIk'sIi, to come terms, tin* 
Basulo be( u :itl;icking the Gricimi 

Hottentots cind Boer trekkers. The 
issue was not a dedrat tc tlie Ikisuto, hut 
Moshesli wisely came in anvl a^ivi'd to a 
])eare which has never siiu'e been i)iokt‘n. 
so far as the lm])t'rial (iox i'rnnn'nt is ('on- 
cerned. though tlu' Basuto had somewhut 
serious conlliets witli the 


The Seventh /' i • i /' t ■ 

. - ( ape ( olomal (lox ernmenl m 

Kaffir W.r < *mtiicls wllicl. 


V w iiS7()-lNbo. conthcls wliicli 
were t‘\’ent ually soIvchI hy 
their coming under direct Imperial (H)ntrol. 
In 1S77 1N7N vKCurred tlie si'venth and 
last Kathr W:*} . After tlie lerribk' iamine 
and migi alion of iN;V> a]>orlion ol the 

Galelva cla:■ 01 (lie Kosa Kaffirs, under the 
celt'brated duet Kieli. or Kareli. the sou ol 
Hiutsa, who Inn I surrendered to the 
British a^'tei' the Kattir raid of tS 54. had 
been allo\''ed, in tS() 5, to set tie on the coast 
of British Kalfraria with the h'ingoes and 
olluM' Katlir tribes beliiiul them. riiey 
incieasi'd and multijdied. and in TS77 they 
turnt'd roin.d and louglu the I'ingoes. The 
Ih’itish (ioN'eriimenl iiitc'iwened. and the 
chief ivreli was di'jiosed. Inghting spread 
into till' ('olonv. and wais jtiinc'd in l>y thi“ 
(hiika clan under chid Saudile. This wair 
was bi-ought to a dose in iS7S by the death 
of Saiidih' and tlu* llighl ol the aged Kreli. 

The impartial historian ol ^outh Africa 
must admit that though man\' good 
qualitii's ai'e inlu'rent in the Boer ])eoj)le, 
a S('ru])nlons considei'ation for the aiiti'- 
cedeiit I’ights ol the negroirs is not to In* 
attriliuled to them. In their eves llu‘ 
natives had no rights, (hough, at the same 
time, t fiey wa re not harsh il ifottentot or 
Basuto, Bechuana or Zulu were willing 
to serve for board, lodging, and occasional 
blankets and Cape, brandv. But wherever 
th(‘ Boei' ruled he ( ai'i iedon anativ(‘])olicv, 
as regal (Is land and ])rodu('ts, .so like that 
of King Leopold on the (dngo as to make 
one think that in this respcf't the king ol 
the Btdgians ma\’ reall\’ ha\’e borrowed 
_ , his native; ])olic\’ from Dutch 

Boers Le.ve Soon .ifl.T (Ik' 

‘f discontent(;d Jhiers left British 

cm ory ((‘n hory, because the ihdtish 
(iovernment w'ould not eviid native tribes 
k'gitimatedy settler 1 on the soil in favour 
of incoming white; men. The ])ioneers 
of the Orange lvi\’('r territory and the 
founders of tlie Trans\'aal State; fe*ll out 
with the warlike; ILlsuIo, the .southe-rn- 
most tribe of the wide'-sjiread Bechuana 
stock, d'he British forces had repe;atedly 
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to interveme, either I0 save the tre;.kking 
Boeus from e'xtermiiiatie)n by the; euir igi d 
Jhisute), eir late-r te) save the; Basuto from 
being W’i])ed euit by the* landdiungiw Boe'rs. 

Bie'twe'en iS ami 1S40 the emigiant 
lh>ers, whom Lord (ilemelg’s foolish ])olie-y 
—among otheu' e^ause's—hael elriven enit of 
the* e*astern ])arts e)f (ape* (.'olon\-, had 
bru.shed asitle the Neirthe'rn Ikisuto, de- 
feate’d the* .Matabe'le* horde's of t he* soul he i ii 
Transvaal, and broke'ii (he* Zulu ])ower in 
Xatal. As re'gards Matabe'lc' and Zmlu, im¬ 
partial history will ])robal)l\- sa\' that tlie-y 
ge>t lie) weirse' than the'\' elese-rve'd. The-v 
we're treache'rous. cruel. de\astatmg, and 
not much e'arlu'r coine'rs m the* Bechuana 
countrie's than the' Boers the-mse'lve's. As to 
the*Swa/i, a northe’rn .section of the' Ziihi- 
Kaffir group, the'y were* j)ai liall\' prot('cle(l 
by the* ‘Fransx'aal Boer.s from Zulu ciue'lly. 

But in re'gard to Sekiikiini. the go\'e‘rn- 
me-nt e)j the 'rraiisN'aal beha\’e‘d badly. 
Sekukuni rule'd o\e'r a section of tin* 
Xh)i(h-e*aste‘rn Be'e'huana in the eeuintrv 
|ust south of tilt' Lj)per Liiujjopo. The* 
Ti'ansV.ial P>oe'i’s from the e*arl\’ part 01 the 
sixtie-s were* e-onstaiil 1 \' seizing Sekiikiini's 
^ land or 'people, ;i.nd ignoring 

„ . his rights. 1 Ills e'liiel e'stab- 

South African 1111 n < 1 

lished himsell sii'ougl\- in 

the' Zoiitspanllerg .Mountain'^, 
and afte*r 1S70 the Boer Ciovi'rnmeiit of 
Pretoria launched against this unhapp\' 
])e'ople‘ baiieU of conscie iiceli ss ad\’e'n- 
ture'rs: eilie- of the* e'l'lielle'st ol lln'se was 
an e'x-Prussian ollicer, \’on Sehlickmann, 
whe)se‘ atrocitie'S were* a disgrace* to the* 
Boe'r name* and will be a jx'rmaiieiit blot 
on the* histoi'v of South Afiica. But 
Se'kiikuni lu'ld out so stout 1 \' that he* wore 
euit the* ene*rgie's e)f 4 he 'I'rausvaal State. 
As the* Boe*!' dealings w'ith the* Swazis had 
drawn elown on thi'in the aniniosit\’ e)f 
the Zulus, it was fe'ari'd by the Impe j'ial 
(h)\'ernment that the* mishandling of nat ive 
affairs in the Transvaal might set going a 
vast negro n'\'olt against the* white man. So 
vSir Th('0])hihis vSh('i)stone w'as desi»at('hed 
with a lew military olLicers and t we'iity-ii\'(* 
uiouute'd police to inve'stigate*. He* took 
the bold step of annexing the' Tiansvaal. 

The; Jb'itish had take'll no gre-at share in 
the; fighting against the* Zulu monarchy 
which had won Xatal for tlu; white* man's 
riilc. The Transvaal Beiers had done* that 
and liad also installe'd I\inda as king of 
the Zulus in ])lace of the; bloodthirsty 
Dingaiie. In 1874 the Briti.sh thivernment 
had been rejiresented at tlu; installation 
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of Cflewayo as successor to Panda. Th(^ 
limit of the rccoj^oiist'd Zulu kirif^doin 
lluMU on tlic west, was the Tu/.,^(;la Rivei. 
Of ('oms(‘. the col<)ri\ of \atal eontain(‘f| 
liundreds ol thoiisajids of Zidii-s|)(‘akiu,L; 
iKitiN’cs. hilt these, |oi' the most ])ar1, had 
heiMi Ioiil: (hssoi'iat('(! horn Zulu ruhe 


In the N( 
there was 


Natal. howr\(‘r, 
(Ian, ori^inalK’ 


li’oin Zulu a.n<l Jlasiito lands. 


rh('S(‘ i)e()j)K-, iiiidci' then chief. iaLn;^^'lI'i- 
ha](‘le. i>e,<.;’aii te sln)W thcnisrlves turhulciU 
111 tN}" ;. and laid to ho hi'on.L,dit to onU'r 
1)\’ the des])al(ii of a sina.ll militar\- fona-. 
riu‘ operations against the (laika and 
tialeka ( lam- of the Kosa K.itfii's iujN77- 
stall a (hrill o( lauial s\-m])at h\'and 
(lisi arhance tliroiii_'h Nata.1 and Ziiluland. 

■ Old |)roha.hl\ d''cided the ill-inlormed 
-ciraj^ ol tile Zu’.im to make a d'‘t(amme(| 
foi' Ivalhi imle|itankaice and dominion 
xdoie the wlii1(' man ^n'ew too stron^. It 
inisi he reiiieiiilM I'ed that iliia'e is xaa-y 
illle lin;.,nils| K < I. If.a’i Iice hetwecji Kaflirs 
Liid Zulus. Kaiiii' Is a.ii (ailireK' artilieial 
lamie. It issjiiiplx an Aiah t<a'm meanin^^ 
‘ nnhelie\’e!’," \\as appliial to (h(‘ 

. ]'aL.’,an Ikmin alonif tiie Soiith- 

. ea^t AfiA'an coast hv the .Vrahs, 
orces Ii\ them t iM.Usnn 11 (a I to llu' 

D.url, ;u,.l I'M.dO,. 
^ir llarlle Inaac saw the comin,!.,^ d.im^'ia- 
(> Natal, and is'solx’ed to forestall It hy 
aJliiiL: on (.'elcw.u'o to disarm, alter 


British 
Forces in 
Zululancl 

Mr Hart 
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caJhiiL: on (. etcw.u'o to disarm, alter 
,i.t:i\'m,j>; liim lull sati-lacii.n m n-.i^aird to 
tei’I'ltol'Ies in dispute helwt'eil the Zlllus 
and the toiane:' Kepiililic ot I he d'ra,ns\-aal. 

.No answer was leceivcd to the ulli- 
ni.'tiiim ( )n lannaiw jjiul, 1^70. the 
Ihitish ti'oop- under Lord ( hehusftird 
entered /iilnlaiid, The ojH'nm- ol the 
campa.i,L;n was niarketl l)\- iw(> stiakin{< 
im idem-. The capture of the Ih'itisli 
(au’.p at Is;uid!hwana, the “Hill ol the 
Little Hand ” with a loss to the Pntish 
of Soo white and necro sohliei’s : atid 
thi* d('h-uce of Korkt's Drilt.on the IhiJlalo 
Ki\-er. under 1 ier.teiianls ('he'd and 
Ih'omhead and ijo Hrilish and (’oloniahs 
ai,M,inst 4.000 Znius. flushed with the 
\ icloi V of Isandlhwana. Aiiot hei-i*]dsode 
of this wai’. which has raisecl it in tJie 
intencst of world-history far above 
other K.Lfhi wars, was the (U'ath of the* 
I*rin('(‘ Iniju'iial on a recoimoitriii;.,^ exju'- 
dition. 'I’his sad e\'ent materially altered 
tlu' course ol modern I'rench historw 
Zululaud was comjuered finally hy 
.\u/::ust. 187(1, in thi* battles of Gin^ihlovo, 


Kambula, and Uhmdi ; and the king, 
Cetew'ayo, was captured and sent into 
tem|)orary retirement. Sekukuni, of the 
Xorthern Transvaal, was tlien tacklc'd and 
finally disposed of. while the Swazis werti 
afso brought undej- cmitiol. Ikdween 

1871/ and i8p ; tluna' was ])ea('e, excepit 
mere ])olic(^ operations, hetw'ei'ii the 

_ Ih'itish and the natives of 

Afri('a. All our atten- 

^ ^ , tion was conci'utrated on a 

Matabele 411 .1 

struggle lor suprimiacy with 

the Dutch-s’peaking si'Ction of the white 
commiiiiit w A P>ritisli advance towards 
the* Zambesi began in 18(87 a 

mo\ (Mnent whi(di brought us into contact 
with the Matabele ])owei\ 

file Matab(de’>' re a ‘-er'lion of the Zulus 
whom intei’ne(‘ine (juarnds had drivtm from 
Zululaud and Natal into tlie Southern 

Trans\';i.aL Prom this territory, wln'i't' they 
had su]*i>lamed die Lfecdiuaiia sloc'k of the 
Ikiutu.llie .Matabele weri' driven by the 
lloers bexoml the Limjiopo. The Matabele 
in their turn, from 1840 onwaids. became a 
])redatory people, amj made tlunnselves 
masters of ila- lands b-etweeii the Lim])0])0 
and th(' Zamlu si. 'fhex- enslaved more or 
less the pr’-existing Makarauga, .\Iashona 
and kindred tribes ol Nyaiiza stock, and 
were a sore allii(dion to the more ])eaceable 
]->e(dmana on their wt'stern flank. 

(\‘cil Rhodes am.l his ])ioneers. however, 
had to deal with the Matabele as the 
effective masters ot th(‘ country between 
the Kalahari Hesei't and tJu’ Pastern 
Portuguese dominions. Warioiis far-reach- 
mg ('oiK'essions were ]uirchased from the 
grec‘d\- Matalu'le king. Lobengula. who was 
not ver\' particular .as to what he sold, 
because in his own mind he had determined 
exa(nl\- w hat the white men should do and 
what he would wathhold liom their scojie. 

Hut in Dr. Jameson he had a inasttaTul 
]>erson to de.al wath. Jameson had accu¬ 
rately gauged the Matabele strength, and, 
in a short but vc-ry 1 1 illiant cam])aign, con- 
^ - , diH'ted b\’himself and Major 

„ Lorbi's. and b\’( olonel (joold 

Adams -on belialf of the-, 
ampaign Ijnpt>] i;Ll (iovernmeiil—L:Julu- 
\va\'o was captured, and Lobengula driven 
towards tht‘ Zambi'si. w here he afterwards 
died. Out (^f a force sent in [>ursnit of 
Lobengula. a jiarty of thirty mounted 
men under (diptaiu Allan Wilson was cut 
off from the main bod\' and killed by the 
MatabeK' aft('r a lun'oie resistance. The 
Cliartered Comi)aiiy’s administration. 

5.513 


BrilJiant 

Campaign 
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whiclj followed lluit of was not 

in all res])ects quite wise, ami discontent 
arose ariion^ the natives, Maslionaas well 
as Matabele. After tlie nnfortnna.t(‘ issue 
of the Cliart(‘red Company’s iimied entr\- 
into the 'rransvaal. tlu' Matahele rose 
ai^ainst their white* rnlc'rs. and thon.!:;h th(‘\ 
neve'r siiceeede'd in takiiii,^ PnilnwaN'o or 
an\- other fortified po*^t. llie\- 


Unrest 
Among the 
Natives 


inllicled iiukIi daina,ee and 
sonu' loss of lifr on tiie hh'itisli 


c‘liK‘i‘s. Ivliode'sia wa.s not 
tinally rr^stored to orik'r nnl il t Ik* x t'ar iS<i 7 . 
Since the ^^leat South Alriean War ol 
lS(),) i()Oij lhc'! (‘ ha.s heeji a (H'i ta,in amoiinl 
of nnri'st amoiit^ tlu* na.li\'es south of tlu' 
Zanihrsi, inort* e'specialK' anion.i; lh<‘ 
Hottentots on tlie tiernian hoidt'i's, the 
Hasnto, 1 hi' KaJlirsoi Xaial. and the Znhis. 

This ha^^ lu-ini canned l)v a iinilt ipln it \ ol 
excitants. Tlie ino\einent orii^nnated witli 
certain American ne,i^n()e> ol tfie Idhio- 
])ian ( luin'h, a foi in ol Christ ianity whieii 
was to tr(Mt the intei-ests of the black race 
as (jiiite distiiK't Iroin tliose ol ihe Cau¬ 
casian : the s])read ol education, which 
imjiarted an lionest ])ride a.nd ea.pabilil\- 
to Christianised llottenioi und Kalfir s(> 
that dnll. stupid. \’iolenl p)\ernment at 
the haniK ol (ici inan or I h it i'^h-Colonial 
officials or arnn oiln ers bei'ame intoler¬ 
able; the reseiitinint fi-lt b\’ Zulus and 
Natal Kaffirs at thea.lleye(l lilelmiL,M>f tlioii 
land ; lastly, the al Min dance and che.ipness 
of ritk-s and aminnnition dni'ini^' and a.lter 
the f-Joer ar; all these weie n a''Ons. 
a]iart from ,i;i'neral awakemn.e of the 
negro, wh\' movements towards Inrbii- 
lence and indiqx-ndenee necessitated mm h 
vigorous police work in looN 

almost amounting to warfare on the]iart 
of Jb’itish and (Olonial troop-N in Western 
Bechiianaland, Natal, and Znlnland. 

Amongst “native” powers which tlie 
British Knipiia^ has had to tight in South 
Africa must be eriumi*rated the l-Joers of 
(ka])e Colony. Natal, the* Orange Slate, ami 
TK R ’ Transvaal. Tins was a 

Dislike of* vigorous, emjiliat leaJly “white ” 


the British 


race ol s])leudid ])lnsique, 
compoundi'd for the most jiart 
of men of Flemish or Dutch de.srcTif. 
mingled with some pr()])Ortion of French 
Huguenots and (lerman immigrant. 
The resident F>o(M's, as ilisiinct fnnn tin* 
officials of tin* Dutch Fast IndiaConqiany, 
never liked the British intrusion Irom the 
day of the lirst landing ol Bri'.ish troops-o 
Sirnonstown on July 14th, ipn, down to 

5514 


till' granting of self-governing constifu* 
lions to the difh'ri'nt states of th(‘ future 
South African (.Onfederat ion. In 1815 the 
Dutch farmers had risen against the 
govi'.rnment ol Lord ( ha l ies .Sonua set 
bt‘cause il interfert'd with their snmmar\' 
triMlment of tlu* nati\'es; but they were 
surroiimled. and laid down their arms at 
the plai'e sini'i; called Slachter's Xc-k. In 
S})ilt‘ of their surrendei' li\-e of thian weie 
liangml lor high tri'ason. an act ine.xcns- 
ab]\- harsh on the part of the l\ranni('al 
goNcrnoi'. Lord ( liarles Somerset, whose 
name lor the x’aliie of his work is loo 
mill'll commemorated in Ca]>e geographx’. 

Dis>at isfaci ion with Loi'd (deiielg^ 
latiions intermeddling and with the. ofieii 
well-founded, aci nsations of British and 
Mora.\’ian mi''Siona.ries as lo mallreatment 
ol nalivi's. impelled the migra,tion north¬ 
wards and ea,stwards. bi'gmning in 
of large numbers ot lioer lariiieis. 'Phis 
led to iheir wresting the Orange I"ree 
State from the Basnto, the 'PiMiisx-aal 
Irom the .M.itabi'le l.oiiles of I'nisilika/i. 
ami .N.it.i' Ir-Mii D’l’g.Liie a.nd the Zulus. 
A])arl Irom the niifoit iiiiale using ol 
Slachtei's Nek. lioer and i'friton 
oer an (-Line into armed contlict 

Briton in « 1 ni . i i x 1 

^ ri- * o\er .\atal. I he i»oi t ol Diirhaii 
Conflict 11,. 11 

had. it Is true, been originally 

('oloiiised l'\' British and .•Vniericans ; but 
the might \' pnwci <.f the Zulus had been 
Inst broken by l»oer \'a.loni. .\lter the 
eiiiigrant larnieis had made theinseh'i's 
masters ol ihi* count r\' now known as 
-Natal, tlie mloI(‘rable shilh'-shalK’ of the 
home .Ministei> began. 'Phis was the 
cause m the jiast ol inaii\' a war. large and 
.'^malL and was the result of the old jirm- 
('i])le.s ol part \' go\'(‘rmnenl and the placing 
of mconijietent f»r ill-educated men for 
short and shilling periods at the head of 
great dejiartnients of state. Slowlv. im- 
]»en'cptibl\, t his s\ sieni has changed in 
favour of a tra.ined burcaucraiw - a rule 
of the ]termanent olVn lal, w'ho shapes the 
l)o]i(;\- wh.ich liis tenipoiar\’ ])arliamcntar\' 

' hii I endoi se^ ainl adoj>ls as his own. 

The .Natal “ War ” of 1.842 resolved 
itsell into a night attack lyv tin' English¬ 
men of Durban on the Boer ])osition 
(which failed), and a siege of Durban lyy 
the fk»C‘is. This siege was raised bv the 
a.rrival ol a. Brit ish e.Xjieditionary force. The 
Boi is retiml, and. a commissioiuM' arri\nng 
lioin I'bigland in 184 tin rns wa*re arrangeil 
by v'’iueli the Boers had a Ina- liand to 
the nortli ol the Drak'-nslung, whither 




THE LAST STAND OF CAPTAIN WILSON: AN EPISODE OF THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN 
Daring the British campaign against the Matabele in ISOO, a party of thirty mounted men under Captain Allan Wilson out of a force sent in pursuit of Lobengula was cut ofif from the main 
body, and found itself surrounded by thousands of natives. All escape being cut off, the little party made its last stand on a small piece of rising ground, and died fighting like heroes. 
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the bolder s})irits betook themselves. 
After well-nigh intolerable vacillation, 
contradictory i)roclainations. Hag hoistings 
and j)ullings-down. treaties with nativ(‘ 
chiefs or hybrid ailveiitiirers. restraining 
and loosing of tlu* jiislly (‘xasperated 
Hocrs. tlu‘ Ib'itish (lovernment of the 
Cape de('lared tlie present Orange Statt' 
« to be British ti'rritory in iiS4S. 
Rise in**"* action was resenttul l)y tht‘ 

o I II- emigrant Botas. with Prt‘torins 
Rebellion , ,, i , t-, 

at their head. 1 hey rose 

in rebellion, but in meeting Sir Harry 
Smith—one of the griait names in South 
African history - they met oik' of theii 
own kidnc'v. After ;i sc'\'en‘ tight, the 
Boers wen* deh'atc'd at the Batth* ol 
Booinplat/, and Bretoriiis and his num 
lhal across th(‘ \ aal River. 

The n cognition of the Trans\aal as an 
independent stat(' in 1N3-’. and ol the 
Orange IviviM' Teiritor\ in 1S34. are 
('pisodes in the relalion^ of IhuM' and 
Briton which have been tles<'iibed < 1m- 
where. Xo fnrlher aimed contlii't with the 
Boers occurn'd nntil 1 )(“eeml)ei joth. iSSo. 
In 1S77, the Transvaal Repnblie. in 
gnait (lifficultie> over its eontliet with the 
nativ’es, had bc'en somewhat summarily 
annexed by Sir Theojihiliis Shepstone on 
behalf ol the Ih itisli (ioN tTimient. This 
measure was most nnjialatable to the 
mass of the Boer farmers under the leadei- 
sliipof KriigtM', Pndoriiis. and Jonln'i't: and 
they iies'er ceased juditioiiing against it. 

At length. encoiirage(l 1)\' the British 
lassitude which had lollowtal the Zulu 
War. they rose in rebellion, and afttu 
the British defeats at iJronker’s Sjnuit, 
Lang's Nek, cUid .Majuba Hill. <;btained 
eventually the recognition of the imU- 
]»endeiice ol theii re])nb]i( . with only 
slight modilications. modilications which 
were jiared awa\' to a traiispaieiKW b\' the 
I'onvention of Immlon in icSS.^. Though 
this con\'ention establislu'd more 01 
less clearly the boundaries ol the Traiis- 
P . vaal, the Boers did not hesitate 

the^Aim^of Hriiish 

the Boers '^'^^uld have done—to trespass 
beyond these limits as far as 
British forbearance would allow, and })ro- 
j)osed to themselves, on the one hand, to 
seize and monopolise the road to Central 
Africa, and, on the otheu", to conquer 
Zuliiland and thus attain access to the 
sea. To sto|) both these movements an 
important armed denumstration was 
made by the British (io\'ernment in 1^85, 


wdiereby Sir ('harks Whirreii, with a force 
of 4,000 men, marched iij) into Bechuana- 
land and su])pr('ss(‘d the infant republics 
of Stellalaiid and (ioslien, and substituted 
for them tlu‘ Ihitish Prolerdorate of 
Bechuanalaiid. whiili was ultimately ex¬ 
tended to tlu' Zambt'-i. Zululand w'as 
annexed, and nllimalelv. in TeStSy i8q8, 
.Amatoiigaland als(c d'he southern and 
western boundarii'S ol the Orange State 
had. by a piece ol rn.tlu'r shai]) ])racti('e. 
bei'ii cli]>]H*tl and dehned in iNtx), 1871, and 
iS7h. I'Vom iSoS ;i linal dii' l betwc'cn tlu‘ 
British and tlu‘ Boeis loi the o\'(‘rlordshij) 
(»l South .Africa became ine\itable. Tin' 
Boers well* i»'sol\('d to expand, tlie Biitish 
determined to com])ri‘ss them within 
ti(‘aty limits, and evmi to sti angle them 
in their ow n honu's. 

Idrst came about the nnollicial war. the 
.ibortixe laid ol Jameson at the head of 
the (diaitere<l ('omp;i,n\'S loices into the 
rraiiNX aal in 1 )eceiid>ei', 1803. Then i’!isu(‘d 
tom yeai> ol prepu.i .dion^ on both >ides. 
rilOM’ ol the l>oei> Wole dllv'Cted to sti‘ad\’ 
armament ami training, with results which 


('eitainly 

The Great 


Staggeu 
ol till' 
L'rance 


ed hmnanilv ” ; ihoM- 
B>riti'^!i lo mounding 
, Russia, Loi tiigal, lta.lv. 

South Africa ’ bap>{ iei inan\' 

as to their .ittitude in the 
evi'iit of a .8outh .\fii(an W'ar. The 
outbicak ol this long conteni] >lated 
struggle was pii'Cipitated by the tw'o 
alhi'd Bo(m Stales deh\-eiing an ultimatum 
on Oi'tober <ith. i8(|(i. It is not iiecessaix' 
here t(* lecount the incidi'nts and ihictiia- 
tioiis ol this gieat and leiigthx’ contest ; 
it i> sultu'ieiit to record that the war began 
with a series ol Ih i t i^h dele.i t s. retreats, and 
be^iegelllellts in toi tilled cl^ie^■,or ca.mj)s. 
d'heii caiiu' LoriU-^Roberts and Kit('h(“ner. 
and their mai< h i ighi into the heart ol the 
()range bree State, and theiu'e by a series 
of successes, which wmit lar to damp any 
thought ol Iuiro|HMn intervention, to 
Pretoria. Lydenbnrg, Komati])oorl. 

By the autunm ot if)oo tlu* ()range River 
Republic and the Transvaal had been 
annexed to the British dominions, and 
President Kruger had lied to Eurojit^. Most 
persons now thought the war at an end, but 
the Boers managed to kee]i up a guerrilla 
warfare for eighteen months long(?r, thus 
securing for their countrymen far better 
and more honourabk* terms of peace than 
would have been granted in the autumn 
of 1000. As military leaders, Wet, 
l)e La Rey, Botha, Kemp, l.iicas Meyer, 
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and oIIk'T l iocr f^cMicrals covc'rcd thcinscdvts 
with /;loiy. and lani^dit the world iu*w 
lessons in warlaK . lint in llie nieantiinc* 
(Vntral Soiilli Alrica was Ixdng ruined. 
Tliese same men wlio fought so well would 
nol rany on a ho])eless struggle after the 
olft r of reasonahle Icmius. 'I'o Ilu‘ great 
relief oi all ('om eriied, a peac'e was ratified 
ou May iist, n)(> ^ xN’liirh has left no sting 
hehimi it to eilliei parly in the struggle, 
rile Orange stall', under a slightly <ht'fereut 
name, and I he 'I'ransvaal rontimu^ to 
exist as seli-go\’('rning ('ommunities ready 
lo take thc'ir jiart as ( (pials in any fiitun* 
ronti'deration ol Soutli .\lri('a. with ('ajx' 
Colony, Natal, and Khodesia. 

'Idle (pu'slion ol wai In twi'i'ii th(‘ while 
.iiid llic hla. k man in tians-Zamlx'siaii 
.Atrira. is, 1 lear. not tinalhr laid to rt'sl. 
CouU'inporarv a.nd latei' historians have* 
lie<|iieiitly des( rihed tins. that, or the 
othei Kaflii wa,r «is an unjust oiu*. There 
is no douht that we sonu'tinies louglit o\er 
a wrong issue, hut there is ecpiallv no 
douht in the mind ol the jii'estuit narrator 
that the ih itisli jiower ha.s been a great deal 
more anxious to do tlu* right thing and 
„ . a\-oiil iniuslire in its lights with 

^ , t!ie great /ulu-Kanir congeries 

Treatment of , . . , 

ot peoples III tlU‘ soullieru 


the Natives • i 

pioloiiLratioii ot Atrira ilian 

it lias sliowu il.se] I elsewhere in the* lands 
ol lllark and ^'ellow. In the tirst ])la('e. 
>outh Alrwa dining two-thirds of the 
nineteenih '’eiitury was not regarded as 
an ext rao; dinarih wiluahle a(apiisitiou. 
Idle Diitili colonists, it is true, were 
peilerll\- ruthless in regard to displacing, 
dispo^sc^'.mg, killing or i-iislaxing the 
hlai k ract's that had prei'eded tliiun. 

Idles’ were no more scrujmlous in this 
H‘s])ecl than the ICnglish who settled on 
the .Atlantic cdasi ol the l iiited States, 
die SiMiiiard-^ in South America, the 
Portuguese in India, or the Dutih in 
.Mala\ a. ldu'\, tlu* Poers, were ‘•(iod’s 
chosen people " : tlie yellow or hlack Hot- 
t-'iitot- Ihislimaii, or KaTtii’, was a. heathen, 
with no moi’t' chiims to consitk’ratioii than 
the heasis of the tield. and both alike 
were shot d )W'ii h\- the ileadlx’ accii- 
rac', ol tlu' P)oei' marksman. Hut British 
missionar\’ enteiyrise was early afoot in 
Soutli Africa, iiiid. as 1 luive said Indore, 
the countiw w’as nol thought particularly 
worth taking awav from its black in¬ 
habitants. No minerals of impiortance 
had lieen discovennl prior to the diamoutl 
n velation in iStn). In maiiv districts 


horses and cattle ('ould not live, and there 
European settlers could not thrive. It 
was a land of droughts and floods, of ice 
and sunstroke, of barren stejipe more hope¬ 
less than the Sahara, of thorn jungle, and 
of man-eating lions. So far as anyone 
tluM'efont is to blame for the unjustness 
of the Kaffir wars, it is the Dutch oi Afri- 

_ , kander colonists, who first 

War Forced ■ i i i -.<.1 4.1 

])ickcd a ({uarn'l with the 

- , nativixs, and then dra.gg(‘d the 
British (joveniment into the 
settlement of that cjuarrel. Whenever the 
treatimait w’as just towards the native 
it ju'ovoked a rising, a sc'cession. or, at 
any rate, a severe disaffec'tion amongst 
the white settlers. 

It is true tl ♦ in 1871) Sir Jkirtle Frere—• 
a great and far-seeing xiceroy—having 
aimex(‘d tlu* Transvaal, largelv because 
of tlu* Boer mishandling of native rights, 
forced a w;i,' on the king of the Zulus. 
Tlu* ;jlternaii\' * was to wait until the Zulu 
])OWTr. a little stronger, a little more reck¬ 
less, lamudied itsi'lf on the colony of 
Natal, drowning it in lilood, as Cctew’ayo’s 
grandfatlu*!' had done, pitiless alike to 
white and Idack, for no one has ever 
]K*cn .s( cruel to tlu* negro as the negro. 

Tlu* Chartered (. omjiany’s war against 
tlu* bastard Zulus of Lobengiila, the 
(lesr(*n(iants of the hordes led nortliwards 
by I’lnsilikazi or Alosilikatse, has been 
arra'gned as unjust, exe(*])t when argued on 
the l)asis ol the Ikirahle of the Talents. 
Eobengiila and his Amandelx'le indimas 
tlesired to keep the white man out of the 
countr\ as much as tlu*y could, except as 
an ivory hunter or ])urchaser, or ])ossil)h 
as one w ho should find minerols at his own 
ri.sk and exjiense and haiul over a handsome 
royalty to the king and his courtiers, who 
would sjiend it on the ])urchase of more 
oxen, more wives, and more guns and 
giin}Knvder, with which to carry out more 
extensive slaxe-raids to the north. The 
Chartered Company had not interfered 

• w’ith tile natives’ rights over 

Chartered 

the Zulus tempted an\- assnm])tion of 
governing rights. They were 
genuinely anxious—the ])resent writer can 
testify - to avoid any quarrels with the 
MataiK*le, ])arti\’, to c ite no higher motive, 
because they had great ly over-estimated the 
lighting strength and capabilities of the 
Matabele. The tiuarrel really arose over the 
position of the indigenous tribes, Mashona 
and .Makaranga, w^ho w’ere treated by the 
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Matal)(.‘l(‘ as their slaves. 'J'h(‘ Matal)el»* 
theory was that il the wliiU' iiu'ii wished 
the Mashoiia or other of (lu'ir suhjh'et 
tribes to work for tliem as ]>orters, 
labourers, or ^^uiides, their services must 
first be ])urehased from the Matabele 
chiefs. Tlu‘ Mashona and their coiii^eiiers 
liad bi‘('ii waitiiiLj for the whiu* iiian’.s 
. advent to shake oil the Zidu 
yoke which liad lain so heavily 
^ . oil thc'in since al)ou( 

Ofteni, when j)ursiu'd or plai^ucd 
by tlie .Matabele, lh(‘y would tly lor rrfii.t^v 
lo one or (jfhe?- of tin' white men’s lort.s. 
and they wi'ic 1 r('c]U('nll\- fonowvd 1 )\ the 
Matabele and i)i'on.i;lil back. ()ne or two 
i'])i.sodes ot tins kind, though endin;.,^ in 
bloodshed. wer(‘ smoollu'd o\'t‘r by the 
com})an\’’.s oiiicials ; the Maia.l)ele warrior-, 
becamt^ more and more darin,i^^ and at last 
a stand had to be niadt‘. In Jnl\'. I'^'o 
a Matal)».'h' arm\' enti'i’ed ilu' townsliij) 
of X’ictona. ain.l attacked tiu* Mashona^ 
rl^sidiIV^' tla're, slan,‘.,dit(‘rin^ man\* belore 
th(‘ conii)an\'’s polna* could inteiacaie. .\ 
li^dit betwei'ii the Matalu-le warrioi> and 
fh(* m()unt(‘(l polii'e ensued, residtin.r,^ in 
''onsid(‘rable lo^s of life to the Matabele, 
and in an (»])en war with Lol»eni4ida’> 
forces, which ended in (he ( hartered ('oiii- 
j»any bec'oniin.!,: the f^overnment of the land 
in the ])lace ol lh<‘se raidin^^ Zulus who 
had jireceded them by fort y or lilty \ ear.-. 

In tlu‘ se('on(.l Matabele War. which 
followial in it is 1 me that t he Ma.shon.i 
joined hands with their former o]''|nessors. 
hut the di.sconteiit which provoked (his 
war was lar^^(‘ly caused bv the company 
haviiii^^ (an})lo\c‘d an oppressive .Matabele 
j)oh('e, wliich, in a. different nnilorm and 
with a new authoriu', continue to plumha 
the unfortunate tillers of tlu* soil. 

The loundation of the colony of Sierra 
Leone, in J7(S7-i.So^. f(a' the* ])ur])ose ol 
rejiatriatin^; liberated slaves led to veiw 
little trouble w'ith tin* natives till Sierra 
Leone had becai about ei/^hts' years in 
Trouble <‘xislence as a j-iritisli colonw 

^ mainl\ l)ecause litlli' attem])l 

on the Gold , , i> . L 

Coast exerci.se l>ritish 

anthorit\’ bexond the Sierra 
Leone Peninsula and certain island> on 
the coast duly j)urchased from tin* native 
owners. Tlie sanK* may be said in re^.;ard 
to the Gambia. But as early as i(S2.r| 
trouble arose on the (iold Coast W'itli thi' 
powerful nativa* kingdom of Ashanti. 

As related elsewhere, the British Cnnvn 
had shirked as much as possible any ilirect 


Trouble 
on the Gold 
Coast 


ri‘>j)on.sil>llity for tlu* Wast Alrl<'an settle- 
iiKUits, though these were amongst Ihi^ 
earliest attempts at c'mj)ire beyond the 
Ih’itish Channel. Th(‘ forts and settle- 
nuMits were held somew'hat intermittently 
bv chartered c'ompanii'S. J^>ut in 1S24 the 
governor of Siiu ra Leoiu' the (lold C oast 
[lorls wt‘r(‘ brought under the Sierra l.eone 
government Ironi iS^i to iS3o--Sir 
('harles Macarthy, was lorced into a 
.'amllict with the Ashanti peopl(‘ in onler 
to defend the coast tiibc‘s who wei'e under 
Ihitish ])rotection. JI(' w'as killeil in war- 
laie (Ln>imankao. |anuar\ 14th, 1SJ4), 
and the l>ri1]^h (iox i'i nnu'nl was obliged 
to aviMig.' his death and re-c'stabiish 
Ihitish authoiily: this was the first 
.XslKLUti Wai betW(‘eii iNj 7 and iS;i. 

A .•^hort wai with Lagos in rS^i was 
th(‘ result ol an attempt to put down th(‘ 
sla\e ti lde. (>11 this pictexL and also to 
axeiige wiougs done to Ihitish merchants, 
the 1 )a!iomeh <'oast was tienuentU'block¬ 
aded 01 bombaided during the third 
([uartei ol the iiiiietetmth century, and 
punitixe t'Npeditioiis W('re undertaken 111 
the Niger delta. i()0(» and the Congo 

. estiiarx, 1^73. The transh'r ol 

. . the Dutch i>osse.>sions on the 

. . (lold ( oast to (iieat l-nitain lUi- 

tailed another wai with Ashanti 
in 1S7 ; 1^7-^. 'I'liis was the In-t oci'asioii 
on winch We.'.t .Miican warlaie was taken 
serioush’. Sii (larnet Wolsdey, who had 
distmguisheil hinisell as the commander 
ol the Red Rl\el expedition ill ('elltial 
( aiiarla. commaiiili'd a Ihitish loice ol 
about 10,000 men a.400 Ihitish. and the 
remainder negio soldiias, which, togetlu'i 
with nati\e auxiliaries under Sir john 
Glox\-r. entered Kuinasi au<l im|)Osed <i war 
iiidemmtx wlin h -was nexer <'om|)l(‘tc‘l\’ 
j)aid. Ashanti xvas only tinally compu-red 
alter tw(» mole csxjieditions (i.S(i(» i()oo). 
Jt is now directlx^ administered bx' the 
Ih itish (lox’ernmeut, and has consecjiientlx' 
increased xeix' considerably in j)ros])i‘rity. 

'Phe action ot Lhaiice about the sources 
0! the Nigv'i, beginniiiL^ in the early 
’eighlit's o! the last centurv, obligv'd the 
Ih itish (lox'ernment to concern itself about 
the hinterland ol Siiura J.eone ; and the 
x^'lrionsatt('mpls to imjiose British iiilluence 
ox'er the warlikt^ Pemiie and Meiidi* ])eo]jles 
entailed a number ul armed (expeditions or 
small wars, such as the Yonm war in i*SSf), 
in xvhat is noxv the rattier considerable 
territory of tlu* Sierra Leone Protectoratie 
These ('ulniinated in a regular rising of the 
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Tcjiini’ and MoikU; ])(‘(>|)li‘S, owin^ (o Ihc 
ini])f)si 1 ion of a lint tax, in i-Sc^S. 'J'lio 
t:oni])l(d(* snt)j ii^Ml inn of tlic colony 
whicii followed, coupled with lh(‘- l)nil<i- 
in^ ol a railway across a jiorlion of tlie 
hint(‘rland, brought about tlu' most 
extraordimiry ('hang(^^ in the pros])eritY 
of the nati\-es. Siena Li'ont' is now one 
ol the best go\’ei'n«-d, most pi’osp;-ions, 
and geneially snci'esslnl of the British 
|)ossessions in tropical Airier. Similar 
attem|)ts to npcii up th<- hinteiland 
ot th(.' tiambia, and to protect < ommerce 
e.loii.c^ the British ba.iiks ot that river, 
likewise occasioned a Icxn' armed expedi- 
1 ions ag:imsi th(' Maiidingo or h'nilM - sultans 

the mleiioi. The last ol the^ewasthe 
e\pi‘dition ag.iic'^t h'odi Kabba in k/oo. 

In the hinteiland ol Lago^. in the Ibo 
teiritoiies ol the Ni,L;('i Delta. iIkmc were 
pnniti\'e ex|)e( li t ions, eiliorced colKpiesIs 
ol natives who would not It'l thi' Britisher 
(M' his nat i\'e subject ■' aloiK'. These occurred 
inaiiih' between and njo^. including 

the e\])cdition in rSoj. \\kich ra|»idly 
coiKpien-d the b]ood--<talned k'lngdom 
ol Benin, a teat thought to be alnutst 

_ imiiossibk owing to the ])h\sieal 

Conquest 

. through leagues ol loiest-swamp. 
igcna amongst luttable exploit 

ol warlike enii‘rpris“ on the battle-roll 
ol Biiitain, nothing in this diieiiion 
ecpialletl in importance ol achie\ eiiienis 
tlu‘ con(|uesl ol Nigeria. As usu.lI. the 
British (io\'ei nnieiit had Inrned o\-er to a 
charteied ('ompany ot mercdiants tin* lirst 
le^^p iiisibility ol la\iiig the loundatioiis ol 
ti e Nigeriiin Tjiii)ire. The original alti‘ni|)ts 
ol i.Sgi and 1S5N to establish something 
like a B>ritish ]>rotecto! ate or control owr 
ihe banks ot the Niger had lailctl through 
ihc frightful mortalit\- which attacked the 
naval ex})edititius. The Lowin’ Niger was 
pistly regarded then as a legion so 
imjiossibly unhealthy that it coiiLl not 
juotit the Ih'itish (lo\ernment as a means 
of reaching the. Nigeiia.n Sudan. 

As rel Lted elsew here, the loundatioiis 
ol modern Biitish Nigeiia were laid 
bv t aptain (ioldie Tjuibnian, afterwards 
Sir (leorge T. (ioldie. The l\oy;il Niger 
('ompany which he lounded. soon experi- 
(Uiicd, however, enormous diTTiculties in 
('allying tludr charter into ('tfect. It was 
relatively easy to kee]) order amongst the 
savagv* cannilial iK'groes along the banks 
ol the Niger and navigable Benue ; but 
imniediately beyond these regions were 


the Nigerian Sndaiies(‘- the Mohammedan 
Nup(‘, JmiI! »e. Haiisa ix'oj di's under a general 
Fnlb(j suzeraintv - hordes of cavalry per- 
mi at(‘d with Mohanmu'dan brax tuy. These 
peoj)les in those da,ys were j)ossib|y egged 
on to tr\' conclusions wdth th(* British 
com|)any bv its hreiK h and (icrinan rivals, 
who. in the lirst ])lace. resented th(‘ B>ritish 
api^ropriation ol Liastiu'ii Ni¬ 
geria. and in the si'coiid. disliked 
most ot all that tlu' gox'ern- 
iiKUit of the ('oiintry should be 
to a c(.uiiinei cia,l com})an\'. 


British 
Rule in the 
Sudan 

entrusted 


The company had to lac'* the situation, 
com pier the amir ol Nil pe, and impose peaci' 
bv a show ol force on ih(‘ L'lilbe sultan of 
Sokoto. ddn‘ex])e(lition ot iNpy, ])rc('ticalIv 
k'd b\' Sir (ieo!. f loldk', was to all intimts 
and ])urj>osi‘S organised b\' the Ih’ilish 
(i(»v ermiKuit. and was commanded b\^ 
Im|)erial ollicei's. It achieved its obji'Ct 
alter oiif 01 1 " » pitclu'd liattles, but ran 
the n.ii’owi'st risks of failure and disasten* 
owing In ihc dilhciillies ol transport oiici* 
it (juitted tile iiax igable wattu'wav. 

When the company was siiccei'ded 
by th'* direct rule ol tl e British (lox’o'rn- 
ineiit. Sir L'redeiick Lugai’d lound it (juite 
imjMK^-ibl to ciy hai* until, with the lorces 
undei his command, led b\’ ('olonid 


Morlaiid h 
])ower and 


ha<l i'oiK|nered Ihe I'lilbe 
■^tablished British rule over 
the greai Haiisa (ities ot tlu' ('mitral 
Sudan. 'The.'^e ('am[)aigns of k^oj and !()();’, 
Were it'inarkabli* lor tlie extent ol ground 
coxered. the ri'latively small lighting force 
at the dispos al ol the Ib'i'ish. aiii.l the 
elfect ol the xictoi’ies. It xvould lie too 
soon to say tliat the Moslem jx'oples ot 
Tiastern Nigeiia, will nex'er again raise tin* 
staiulard ot ivx'olt ; but the surest xxay of 
turning their thoughts to l)ett(*r things, 
the I'lieapost xxax' ot maintaining our 
hold ox'ei this important legion of Africa, 
is bx' th(' building ot railwavs. As re- 
gariB xxars in North-east Afrii'a within 
the memorv of lix iiig men, the lirst 
^ to ri'cord is the somexvhat 

The Quixotic - *1 , 

.. . . (inixotic Al)X’>smian expedi- 

Abyssini.n ,i,.„ i,S„4-i,v„S. ()f J| the 

('])iso(les in the historx’of the 
Jh'itish Kmpire. this will .st-mn tlie most 
diliicult to explain. Its analogue in our 
xvars of tlu‘ lirst class with European 
Powau's is the ( riinean War, Some xvell- 
mt'aning but over-zealous missionaries had 
offeiidc'd the usur])ing monarch of Abys¬ 
sinia. d'heodore. This curious j)ersonality. 
xvho, like his immediate [iredect^ssors lor 
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al)ont sc‘vou(y yoars hack, had ht't^im to 
into loiicli witli the civilisation of the 
Ollier vv(M'I(l hy commerce carried on 
lliroiit^di Indian traders, had invitcal toliis 
court mechanics or industrial missionaries, 
and tlieii. il h(‘ were ca])rii:ioLisly displeased 
witJi them, would hold them as hi,s 
ca])ti\ es. A l>ritish consul of Levauline 
. ^‘ 1 ’ Arinemau extraction, 

^ se!e(Mv‘d lor his knowUafe;e ol 
Mad King Amhan('.' was 

ofAbys,.n.a 

out of Tli(‘0(loi-c’s toils hy nei^otialions. 
I>ut riieodort'. who wa^' more than half a 
('rank, and who had ])ropos(‘d uiarriaye to 
Oueeu \’i('ioria upon la'anny that she was 
a widow, hut inul recei\cd no repl\ to his 
])ropu^al. kc])l hack the consul, too. 

In a less seuluueiital <Lee it iui.e:ht have 
heiMi (jiiesijoiK'd wlu ther. as (inMt Ih ilain 
had .It that tiUK' no don't' to mt('rlere in 
till' alfair.'' ol North-east .Mru a. she was 
warranted in s[)endiui: se\'eral millou-' of 
money, and pi'i'liajis in all about a thou- 
sand lives, in t]'\in^ to rcMue .l few 
tnis,e:uided Kur.cH'aus who had acc(])ted 
all risks in,yoin,L,Mo thecourt ol a h.irharoiis 
monarch. Jhit llK'rewa^lht <| tie'll ton of 
th(* Ih'itish envoy. .Mr. l\as>aui. and fhiti<h 
]>restii.^'e in the ICastern worhl. 

So It).(MM) (niainlN' Itnh.an: soldier^. ;ind 
SOUK' 15.000 noti-coinhata.nt'-., iiiaiched 
throu,L;h the moutitaiiw ot .Vhyoinia till 
the\' had released lh( ca|»tives and ca]e 
tur('d Ma.s.,nlala. the last ^troui^hold ol 
Tli(‘(.)(lore, who committed suicide. Then, 
after furnishiiiL: tlieir priuci[»al n.ative ally. 
Prince Ka.s.-^ai, of Ti.i^re, an Ah\.^-inian 
prince of less douhtiu) lineai^'c, with the 
means of aspirin,i: to the throne of 
Kthi()])ia, the liritish forces inarched hack 
again to tin; Ked Se.i. In this achievement 
W(' wei'e in far Ijctter circumstances than 
the Ttali.ins thirty vaais later, for the 
British proteslatioiH that thev desired 
no territoiial a('(|uisitions were helievi'd, 
and the mass of the Altvs-.inian ])eo])le 

B 't' h 

against the miscondui't of the 
in'^Egypt ll'‘»'ikh talented, usurpi'r. 

British soldiers W(.'re not to set 
foot in Xorth-eastern Africa again for 
fifteen years. Tlieii. in iNS,:. a Ih'itish 
force w’as landed at Poi t Said under Sir 
Garnet W't^lselev of Ashaiili, who was to 
become Lord Wolseley of Cairo. Here tin* 
immediate ohjectiv'e was the subjugation 
of Arahi’s revolt and the reassi.rtion of the 
power of the li'gitimate ruler ol KgV]'<. the 

5520 


khedive. The motive was ahsoluti;ly not 
any desiri’ to acquire mon* tenitory, hut 
in reality to save the Su('/ ( an.al from 
falling under the exclusivi' control of 
Fninc(‘, of Turkey, or of a new .Moham¬ 
medan na tionality, fanal ical and successl n 1. 
which might he arising under llu' some 
what stiq^id coloui‘l ol artillerv, -\huKul 
Arahi. liritaiu had se('U h('tw('('U iNgy 
and iNqo a grt'at mililarv ])owci' arise 
in ]{gy]d, winch ha<l c()ii(|ucrcd Jicarlv 
the whole of .Vrahia. had wi’ested Syria 
from the Porte, and. iiuc]icck(‘(i, might 
Inevi' re-c,r('at(‘(l Irom a.ii lygvptiaii ha^e 
a vast MohamuK'tla 11 empire. ft wa'- 
(juile ]u>ssil)le siiell a thing mii'hl oeeiir 
once inon', witli Arahi m the jilaee (»l 
Ihraliim, thc' son of .Meliemet Ah. 

d'lic Ih'itish occii])alion ol Lower k’gv])! 
wa.s followed 1)\' tlu' <iownlall of k.g\ ptian 
rul(' over the Mnlin. the liitile dc'-.]),il( h 
of (loi’don. and llu too-Lite expedition 
in iS.^4 sent to (Xlra'i (lordou lioiii a 
he.'>ieg(M I K hart oil III. 1 [(I V. . 1 :^.' Ill, t here WiL'^ 
no other mol ive I han the dc'^ire to j-etrieve 
Bniaiu’s honour, mueh a-^ iIm-m' li.ni heeii 
ill ihe ea-'^e ol Ahvssuu.L, Xothiiig was 

. desired le-s al that moment 
n*^*'*k^*' r than t he ai Idil loii to i he I ’«nl i>h 

^ haupu'e (U 1 h''I'.gvf'l lan Snda.n. 

Kh&rtoum it' i . i i 

1 lie ( Xpe.lllluii, olllv 

just loo kilo. \va^ i'c alled from its naliiral 
inqx'tii'' to avenge (loidon h\ < •)niph''a- 
lioiis with Russia m (‘t'niiai .\>ia. l.ilth' 
(ollater.il wars h.id been (ai'iiod on with 
the tierce Ifaiiutic iiihc-. of iho Nubian 
l)o'^(.•]■t hi'tweeu the I'Cal >ea ( oa>l aild the 
Athara. hut the Bnli>h and I gvplKin 
forces were wilhdr.iwn to Wadi Haifa and 
(he walls of Snakin. and lor ^onie. \ ears 
confined tlieii' elfoiLs to rep“lhng tlie 
attacks of the JVrvi'^h(‘s. 

The deliberate alleiii])!-. al ('oiiijnest 
of till' bastard Zaii/ibar Ar.ibs. (lesceiid- 
ants of the fierce Omani .seamen and 
nu'i'chaiits, whose .assaults on I lie Zanzibar 
coast liad extinguished tlu' ])ow'er of tbi* 
Portiigue.se in Hk' eighteenth C('ninr\’, had 
steadily])nshedinland, and had d('vel()])('d 
the slave trade to such an extent that lliev 
had scandalised iIk* J-iritish public Ihrongli 
the revelations of Jjvingslonc. Sju'ke. 
(jrant, vStanli'y, "J’homson and others. 
Ideas of empire h.ad eoine to them, and 
they had (L^lia'iniru'd to found vigorous 
Mojiarninedan slave sla.tes in (‘eiiti'al 
Africa. JJut tlicy knocked their licads 
against harder ontjs tJie doggi'd Scottish 
pioneers of Nyassaland. It was with tlie 
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Afric an Lake's Foinpaiu' at tlir north I'lnl 
of Lake'N\as-a I hat t he wai'l)rokt‘out I'lr^l 
hetween I’Jii'oix'an and Aral) for the 
])oss(.‘ssion ol (\‘ntral Afiica. Trade li;id a 
little to do with it. I'he Aiahs had l)(\[^nn 
t(' interfere In'twc'en the nati\-e si'llei' and 
th(' hairoj)(;Lii piii’ehaser : hiii it is onl\’ 
lair lo^t;it(‘ that shc'ej' horror at tlie 
atrof'ioiis eiiieltirs ol t]u‘ Aral' sla\i‘ raids 
jirec ipitaled the lii,'ht on the pai't of such 
a,'.renls of the Alri'aii I.akc's ('oni|)an\ as 
the late- Monteilh J'olheriii,i:ha.m and the 
still li\iiiL’, -Moir hrodicr-. Tla' African 
f.akrs ('om])aii\’ hasliK’ calk'd for vohin- 
icri'-, and ciilislcd a:noii,L^'.( otla-rs a 
< aplaiii I ,ii,i^M,i 11 , h 'lii oil Idist Atrieaii 
a.'Iv'oiil lire, .iinl a hnnlcr ol hi;^^ Ljaiiir 
Allied Sliaipc. 1 'ht' one hre.inii' the 
sn!':n,^aloi ol XiL^Tia ainl tlc' proxance ol 
l ^Miida, and tlc' oih''r is still governor ol 
the llri:h«li < nilial .‘vliic'an dominions. 

lint ill'' .\ial)s Wfte too stroiiL! to he sid)- 
'hii'd hy a lahhlc ol undisciphiied hlaeks 
ot'liecicd l)\' tiv-' Ol six hiax’r Idlj'lisli Ol 

^'■*'tch- A diawn hattlcwas |naeticallv 
til'- irs'ilt. Ill'' sla\'','-1 rai k'l's Inul to lx 
;Lilai'k''d iirarei to tli"n ha'^t holorc i!i«' 


Estahlishinji; 
ft British 
Protectorate 


.\i aI)poW( r<-"nld h-'ik-alt willi 
I .lally at tlu* noi th c'lid ol 
I ,ak'' N \ ;*.s> i. It Irll to the lot 
ol th' w 1 iti'i of tie's,' chajitiM's 
to lead thi- ii'-M inoxeinmit. w hi''h cnlmi 
nati'd in is i » h\‘ t hr do leal and drath 

ol all th ' Aiah Iradc'is, and the delinite 
estahlishipriii ol re-it!-.h dominion up to 
thesoiith r'rl ol T.iiiyaiU’ika and thr shores 
ol l.aki .Mwrin. .\ li11Ir c'.impaii^m ayainsi 
the powi'i ol thr Anyoni /nh’.s. who had 
iir.aded Nya'^^.il.md in the rajiy part ol 
thr ninrtrriith c'riitmx', completed such 


c-oiupirs^N a-> \\rii' iK'c essarv to ostahJish 
a l-iritish pi otrc't Ol ale o\el thc' whole ol 
llritish ( I'litral Alrn a horn the- np})ei 
\^atlrs ol the /.Linhrsi to tier Portuguese 
jlos'^'rssioiis cast Ol Take Nvassa. 

'Thr Piritish estahlishnu-iit at Aden, 
w'hicii was reiid'Uc'd lU'CesSiiry hy tlie 
opening ol the c)\rrland rout'' to India 
Ihroiigh l‘-g\ pi mid the' Ixed >x'a. ])i‘oiight 
the liiitish powei into contact with the- 
Soimdi c. oast. There had been Tiritisli 
c nx'ovs to Ixthiopia aiicl .^hoa as lar hack 
as liic* (losing ye.iis of the eigiiteenth 
('('iitniy. 'The coastlands and a. good 
(hxd of tlic' inlerioi of the' Somali country 
produced shec'p goats, camels, and ('ven 
o.xeii, besides other conunodiTics whicli 
were ri'(]uired to feed the Ihitish garrison 
at Aden, and also the ever-increasing 


Fail of 

the Egyptian 

Power 


miml)er of sttanu'rs which called at 

Aclen on their wav to and from India. 
Tlierelore, as far hack as thc early ’fifties 
of tfie last ((‘iitury (ireat Britain, hy 
means of olhcial and miofticial (‘xplora- 
tions, wais taking a niaiked inlerc'st in the 
fu-te of the Somali coast. During the 
pc'iiod (d Im))(‘iial lassituck' coincident 

witli the* 'sixties and eaily 

'si'vcnties, (ircat Id itain looki'd 
on' with a shrug of the 

shoulders whilst l*'gy|)t, wdiich 
at any rate, in our e\'es. was better than 
T'raijc'e toi such a j)mpose, att(uu])te(.l to 
make' hc'isc'll mistri'ss ol Somaliland. 

W hen the l‘.g\'})tiaii i)owci' fell, however, 
with tlu* annilii!;ition of (jciu'ral Hicks’s 
arm\' and tlu i.. .ilh of (iordoii. it w'as 
lu c'essary to do scmirlhing, or else the coast 
c'l'jcnsile Adc'ii might In* jointly occu])ied 
1 )\- hraiic'e and Italv- So the very oddly- 
shaped protecU';!le of l-iritish Somaliland 
(“aine imo exisleiic'c', and. lUM'dless to say, 
the* atlemj'ls of the- Id'itish to become 
|•c‘sl»^>^sihi^* lor law and order on the 
Somali ('oasi draggecl them much against 
then will into an ecpial j'esponsibility for 
llic* clisorder of iimc'i Somaliland. 

A mad mullah, a lohher-lanatic. be¬ 
ginning as so maiix of tliesi* Moslem 
leack'is ha\(' done, in a very ])r(.)saie w’ay 
as a disappointed stori'da'ciHU' or a 
market gardeiiei vnIios'c c'rojis had been 
ravage<l ley locusts, am I who in a vague 
wav has attril)nled his grievaiu'os to the 
incoming ol tlu' British government, 
drew to a lu'ad the dissatisfaction of 
llu' turbulent Somalis at seeing their 
misgoverned country somewhat rigidly 
administc-red by tlu' yi*llow soldiers and 
wliite ofticers of a ( hristian emj)irc, or 
an em[)ire svnonymons in their eyes with 
an interfering (diristiaiiity. Had our 
Afriean jioliey been w isely directed at the 
time, tlie mad mullah, beyond our repelling 
his attacks on settU'nn'iits near the coast, 
would liavc been fought by a railway 
instead of Ipv armies of negro 


Operations 
Against the 
Mad Mullah 


and Indian soldiers gallantly 
led by British ofticers into the 
thorny deserts over an area as 
large as Tngland, in attemjits, that w'ere 
to a great extent xxuii, to grasji the 
mobile enemy hy the throat. Troubles 
began in Somaliland in i(Si)S. Thc opera¬ 
tions against Say\id Mohammed, the 
“ Mad " innllah. now' no longer regarded 
as mad, commenced in igoi and did not 
teriiiinate until 1904. In 1905 Sayyid 
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Mohammed was recoj^niseil [)<)litieally by 
Italy and liritaiii as a naliw ruler over 
a detiiKMl s])luMe with access to the coast. 
So much bravery and endurance were not 
entirely thiown awav; the S analis re* 
eeived a drastic lesson. Hut in the light 
of later wisdom we now realise that the 
millions wliiidi this little war eosi (ireat 
... . Ih’itain might haw bec*n lar 

InHuenTe eonelu- 

r D siwlvemplowd in the construe 

of Railways . , ^ i i, , 

tion ol a railway. iaM liaps tins 

Ic'ssoij - 111'(‘11 bioiiglit liomi' to the em]>ir('. 
In Nigi ii.i. m Sierra Leone, in the hin¬ 
terland ol ' .)gn>, tile ])ohcy ol lailway 
liuildiiig li.is i)o\\ bt'cji I lioi'oMglih' undtM - 
stood. It i.N realised lliat a rail\\a\' is tin 
Ix'M iii\( stni( 111 ol Hi iiisli Iniju'rial nuiiiey 
in iliesi.' and otiiei undi'Vi'lop.'d ('ountries. 

It is true that tluo-onstriictionot arailwax 
aunC't i)e undertaken without a tor(a‘ to 
Lpiaid the railwax' woikers; but it i^ lai 
easier to ad\’anc(' ti'om the secuie base 
'.is till- railwav piogri'sses. and the proi'ess 
ie(juires a lar smaller anne'l iorce than 
riskv expeilitioiis on a largv' ^c.de into tli" 
unknown. The trouble m all AIncan 
w'arfare is not the lighting when it comes 
to clost‘ fiiiartei's. but the (jiieslion ol 
ti’n.n.sjioi't in a I'oadK'ss couiitrv. It vou 
r* ■'y on uati\'(^ jxirters, llu'y aia* ladatively 
dtdeiiceless, and ina\' bolt at the tiist 
iippinirance ol the eiuniix’ : it on lu'asts oi 
burden, mulc's or ('aniels. thev ma\' be 
slainpeded, maimed or killed by an enemy 
used to making such inocedure the first 
thought in warlare. ()n the otiiei liaiid. 
the railw'ax’ inspires intei'est, curiositx', 
amazement, and suggests tlie V('r\' sweet 
thought ol j)rotitable commercial relations. 
It offers well-paitl work for vigorous men, 
arnl a ctM'tain market for all iiat i\'(' snpj)hes. 

Not long after th(‘ Arab (juestion was 
settled in South-central Africa in 
trouble was brewing in Hie efpiatorial 
regions of Ihistern Atric a. Kclioes ol the 
revolt against tlie (lermans in Swalnli 

. Alri(“;i amongst tin* so-called 

. Ai abs or Arai)is('d in‘gto<*s had 

-. . spn-ad to th(' Hnltsh territorn‘S 

at the back ol .Mombasa, [[ere 
was wont to re-sort an Ai ad) |;rince who 
was l)y m.'iuy Moslems ol Ihist Alrica 
regarded as the rightful oictijiani of the 
Zanzibar throne, the descendant of an 
Aral) dynasty that had been replaced by 
tlie Sayyids of Oman. Sidi Mubarak 
stirred up tronlile for tlie Hritisb. More¬ 
over, it bad been necessary to courjiier by 


a iiaxal expedition a snial! Swahili snltai - 
ate on the O/o Ri\('i. TIk* (piestion of 
slavery and tlu* slaxa* trade lay at tiu* 
bottom of tins disattei't ion againa 
Hritisb lule. Wdien these tionbics wi'ie 
a})])eased ixmie rmnouis ol inoii* seiious 
disturbanci'^ lurther to tlu' west, in the 
I'ganda ProletU<Mate. 

Sir Frederick, tlimi ('ainam. Liigaol 
had iinporU'il into the I'eamia lhoic('- 
toraUu in the daxs when it w.is no more 
than a S])heie oi iiilhuMi'e a iiiiuilxi ol 
Ihnin Pasha’s Sudanese sulPiejs riic'-e 
men xx'i-re biave.bul lliex w ei e emplMl k- 
illx' Mohammed.ms and wilh a lew ot 
t hem 1 lit' old A 1 a b dislike 1 M : I !( I I lie , ,| the 

('hristi.in still liiiL'ered. 1 lien tiisl I'asy 
x’iclories in kee[MUg oidei in I gaiida in- 
'^])ired 1 hem wit h a colli nil pt |oi lln'pagan 
Ol Lhrisiian negroes ,)1 ihal legcMi. ddu'y 
also had legitimate griewmces in legard 
to the manner in xshieh lliex’ had bei'ii 
handlod bx' om* oi’ Ixxo oltict rs m command. 

A<ld?d to (ills stnice ol triMible was the 
c.xti('nie dblike (Ml llic part ol the king of 
Fnx’oro and Ins (iMinseilois and tlu* king 
ol I’g^ida to the imposiU(Mi of Ih'itisb 

. ('oinrol. The mass ol j)eo])!e in 

Mutiny of 

or lieadmcii. (Mi the coiilrarx’, 


Sudanese 

Soldiers 


strtMigly dcsiied a Hrilisli 
j)rot(‘cloral«'. and W('ie oppost'd to their 
(lisiepiit.iblc monaieh on many gi'ounds. 
PaU the fii-'l atlem]>ts to eriisli the 
miilinx' ol the Sudanese soldiers provoked 
a lormidable lisiiig ol llie Haiiyoio and 
disaffected H.igaiida. d'lie Hrilish iorc'c, 
inainlv consisting ol Indian soldiers and 
thousands ol Ihiganda “ liT'iidlies,” got 
the belter ot tlie imilineers in sex’eial X'ery 
l)loody cngagenu'iits. and (iuall\' the two 
kings ot I'nx'on) and I gaiida wane cap- 
lurc'd and dei)ort('d troiu Ifast Alrica. 

Tlic rgamla mutiny ended, so far as 
seri(Mis tighting waseoiUM'nied. in riS()(gbul 
a f(wv fmlliei eiigagenK'nts wilh the rem¬ 
nant ot the Sudanese lollowed, and in Kjoo 
then' xvas trouble xxitli the Xandi nioun- 
^^ineers Tn all tlie^e eoutesls it xxais 
olivious -the writei nalmallv sju'aks as 
an ey<‘-xvitn<'ss that the hulk ot the 
jiatix'es of all laces and ti ibes of Hu* large 
British Ihoteclorate ol I gaiida. were* with 
the British in then altmn))ls to introduct* 
decent govcMinneiit and profital)l(‘ com- 
meree. Had it not been so, it would liax’^e 
I'ccjuirt'd a Iorce ol lo.ooo soldiers and an 
(‘xpeudituif*. of ten millions of money to 
reduce these lands to obedi(‘iu:(‘. As a 
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matter (ji l, lli(‘y were pacified by :i 
iorce ol some 400 Indians and 
native soidieis, commanded by Hritisli 
officers and Tion-cornmissioncd officers. 
Moreover, an imporlant remnant of the 
Sudanese remained Jaitlihd throiif^hout 
to the Uritish (ioveriime.nt. 

Alter the liritish (joviMiiment advised 
the kliedivr of to witlidraw his 

trooj)s and oflic:ials to Wadi Haifa or the 
walls of Snakiii about tin' year iSSt), no 
lin t lid steps ol a w arlike nature were 
taken lor tlu' leeompu'St ol tlie Smlan. 
'i’lie task wa> la('il!\ |)osi|)<)n(“d till a iuok* 
con\ t nienl opjxa l unit\-. Mi'anwhile. the 
p!e-^(‘iil siid.ii' and ^()vei nor-j^(‘iieral ol 
tl.i' Sudan, Sii l!e^nnald \\'in,c,ate. was 
ste.idilv (i>l!eelinL; i ii loi mat ion throimli 
t'lie <»1 tin* best (tiL'anised inlelli.eenec 
depart ineiits in the woi Id. 

i'dnboldi'ned by this siU'uee. after tin* 
inalidi’s death, when llie Khalila Abdallah 
siha'ee(h‘d to snpi eine powei. a fiei ee attack 
was made on I'd\’pt : but tin* An,el(‘- 
is to say. ISj.ty|)tian 
soldieis lortifjed by an admix I me of Ihitisli 
inm-coinmissioiied and eommissioned 
. ollieeis assisted b\’ Ihitisli 
^ ea\ali\' and (ommanded h\' 

(l.nnl, (irruUli. 


inllicted on the Dervislu'S .it 
Saias. about thirty miles to the south 
ol W'adi Ilalla. a deh'.it so o\ erw lu'lmin.L: 
that it che('ked once and lor all any 
Inrtlier aspirations ol the khalila lor the 
H'CompK'Sl <d the world. I'he battles and 
sknniislies with (Ninan Diqma, betwci'ii 
iS.S.) and iSt)/. round Suakin and in the 
Ihistern Sudan, had no such eonehisive 01 
elft'ctixe ri'tort ; but the t'liemy here was 
worn out Iw eonlimial deteats, and ()sman 
1 )i;.;ma al)andoned thestru,i;,L;le and lapaired 
to tlu* khalila’s army on tin* Xile in tS() 7 
to o])j)ose KitcheiU'r’s main ad\'ance. He 
was snbse(|uently <'ajdin'i'd m the hills 
behind Tokar, in January, k^oo. 

How Ion,4 this sta.Lte ol waitin;:^ and 
])reparation would have continued it is 
difiicnlt to sa\', had not tlu’ conclusion ol 
the drama been hasti'iied by the action of 
hh'aiu'e and the mislortun<*s of Italy. 
French i.ancour ai^ainst the British occu¬ 
pation ot eontinui'd to increasi' 

during the eaily ’ninetii's ot the last cen- 
tiirv. It w’as envenomed by the opposi¬ 
tion offered on the jiart of the British 
(iovernment to a French anne.xatioii of 
liastein Nigeria, and jierhaps by the 
barrier w’C erected against the absor])tioii 


of tlu* kim^dom of Siam. British inaction 
w'as mistaki'ii for indifference or cinvardicc. 
The m.arvellously ra[)id way in which 
the. French had opened iii) connections 
between the Atlantic coast and tlu* Mu- 
barptri River, the ^neat northern afllnent 
of tile ('oni^o. and betw’i'i'n tin*. Mubaiigi 
and the re/^ioiis of the Shari and Lake 
French f had, inspired them with the 

i<lea, enhanced by the similar 
Expedition , T> I 

. p , sneci'sse-. ol the Ix'lmans 

adx aii' in.L; Irmn I hi' (.on/:^(). 
that the power ol tli(' Deixasbes w'as eitluM' 
eie.illy exaeei'i <il ed. 01 was on the w'ane. 
ddiey loiind that llie\' could t'lder the 
sontli-wi'slern r»eions ol the Bahr-el- 
tdia/.nl 1 )\' frieiid'\ uiiderst.mdini^ wath 
the Xiain-.Nian. -.ullaiw. and so they 
coma i\'(.‘d the idea ol o|)emn,e; up direct 
1 rans-conlinent Lil I'elalioiis bi'tween the 
(lull of (iumea. Abyssinia, and Somali- 
lainl, llins i.-.iieiue a band of I'reiicli 
influeiic. ii‘,;ht .leioss .Vlrica Irom si-a to 
s(*a. It wa^ ktmwn to the liritisli (iowrn- 
incnt. ami was iioiial in a histone s])('{'cli 
by Sir Iblwaid (d'ey. that a I'reiich expe¬ 
dition WM" .id\ aiif ini; I0 tlie I'jiprr Xile. 

Italw m the meantime, was as])irimt to 
eompiei and aiapiiia the whole oi .Vbys- 
sinia. H«'i hope-' weo' shattered al tlu' 
Battle oi .\dawa. m TS(|h. d'lie imai^ined 
e<uise<pieue» ^ ot tins disa^^ier at the' time 
wa'ie ])r<»b.d'l\' <‘xa,'.'i:ei ated in tlu' mind ot 
llu' (i('rmaii Inniieior. who strouply ur^ed 
the Biiti'^h (io\ ('rimu'ul to retake the 
eastern j>ortion ot the lC,^V]'tian Sudan, 
and tinis distr.K t the ].)ei eashe'S Irom 
jonnim loices with .\bvssima, and swee]^- 
im; the Italians into the Ke-d Sea. 

I'orlified I'y this limt on the part of a 
poionl piM sonape. wbosi' moral snpjiort in 
l'^^y]>t e.ounteiacted the threats ol French 
hostihlw the British (ioN’t'niment sanc¬ 
tioned lilt' ad\'aiice to T)o;iuola, lon,£( 
pri'pared hy Sir Herbert Kitchener, and 
earrii'd into effi'ct with a im'thod, 
aeeairaey, iiimelu.ditv. and I'couomy which 
France f'hled the lhatish ('jovernment 

_ , with admiration, and enconr- 

Retires from 1111 1 . 

P a^^ed hi.i^h ho])e'^-m rer;ard to a 

similar aih'ance on Kliartoum. 
This, indeed, followed in the year iSpS 
as a m't't'ssaiA' conseijueneo of Don^ola. 
It was the only wa\' to jitaweiil a French 
annexation of {he k.pyptian Sudan. Orn- 
durman and Kh.irtouni were retaken on 
September 2nd-.p(l. iS(|.x\ and the episode 
of Faslioda followed. I'raiice bowed to 
the verdict ol the stricken field, and 


eastern jKHtion ot 
and tinis distr.Kt 
jonnim loices with 
im; the Italians iiit 
I'orlified I'V this 


France 
Retires from 
Egypt 
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withdrew. But <lic klialifa and some of 
his principal lieutenants still remained at 
larjjje. They hail withdrawn into that 
ominous thorny desert of Ivordofan, where 
Hicks’s army had been lost—and the 
Sudan with it—in i88 So lonj; as they 
remained at lari^e. gatheriniy ayain re¬ 
actionary forces for the attack, tlu‘re 
- could be no lest for the British 

. ^ };^overnorat Khartoum, (.on- 

Ls.*rn S«d.n ’I''' /'‘ini atul last 

i'ani])ai^n tlial retrained the 
Sudan for civilisation was enU'i'ed upon by 
Sir Reginald Win;.^ate, to tlu‘ aiixi(‘tv 

ol those who wine watching afar off. A 
success, in its way as triiinijihant as that 
of Kitchener, settk‘d the cpiestion once and 
for all. In the batth^ of Oiu Dubreikat 
on Xovi'inber 25th, i8()(|. the khalifa 

Abdallah and all his emirs were kilUal. 

Colonel Hunter and ('olone! Parsons, 
between them, had coiupiered the whole 
East (MU Sudan, from the Blue Nile to 
Kassala. in S(‘])teml)tM'. : but this 

rt‘^^ion required a small punitive (‘\])(‘dition 
as late a*-^ i(^o8. 'Khe ^rea.t laii tle-breedin|.i 
tribe ol the Dinkas has elicited moit than 
one dis])lay of Anf:lo-liL^\’j)tian fon'e, and 
^hc N am-Xiams of the NN'estmi Halir el 
Ghazal likewise. 

'Phe only “ native ” wars in Polvne^ia 
sufliciently important to be chronicled 
hav(' been those which took plai'e in Xiwv 
Zealand in two periods. Iroiri 1845 to 
1848, and from t8()o to nSjo. The 
indi^^enoiis X^ew Zealand Maori population, 
of Polynesian origin, was I'ertain. sooner 
or later, to come into ct)nt1i('t with the 
British colonists. Documents were drawn 
U]), and received the crosses ot unr(‘tlectin^^ ' 
chiefs will) tlieri'by had disjiosed of laij^e 
areas of communal land without realisint; 
tlu‘ after effei'ts. Tht* unscrupulous actions 
ol the Ibirojiean s('ttlers were nn‘t 1) ■ 


reprisals. The usual muddle took jilace in 
dcalinj( with the great war of i8()()-7() in its 
first stages, and before it caini' to a final 
end a good numlier of British soldiers and 
settlers had lost their livi'S. But. as might 
be anticipated, it resulted in the definite con¬ 
quest of the Maori ; also in more conscien¬ 
tious settlement of their land questions. 

No colonial war of recent years has 
talam jdace in any British Ami'.rican 
possession ; but in i8f)5 there was a serious 
tlanger of a wide-spreading lU'gro revolt 
in the island of Jamaica. The somewhat 
panic-silicken and illegal actions takim b}’ 
(iovernor Eyre and lhi‘ oflicers undi'r his 
command cost that othiawise I'xcellent 
colonial official his carei'r. 

file revolt in I pper and T.ower Canada 
betwi'en 18’,5 and 18 ;S entaih'd a go(»d 
(U‘al ol >tiff tiehting. Tt was fmally ex¬ 
tinguished by the c'vidmil deti'iiuination 
of the British (ioveinment, through the 
work Oi such able administr.itois as the 
Paul of Duiham and Lord Sydenham, to 
endow thf t'anada'^ with a com])lete and 
|)opular foi in of consiitutioiial gosaa n- 
iii'-nt. Ill 1870 till' nwolt ol the I'rench 
halt-breeds in 1 la* Rod ki\’er district, und(*r 
Louis K’icl. laitailed a militai \' expiahtioii 
commanded l»v the jacseut \’iscount 
W'olselev. then a youiie colonel. But 
Loui> Riel leaiipeaied filteeil \’ears lati'I', 


Fate of the 
Rebel 
Louis Riel 


anddeie.iteda bodyol ('anailian 
mounted polici- and \'olun1eers. 

seaa e^s lallied lound iiim 
till' stdl recalcitrant elemmit 


ol P'rench hall-bic.eds and jmre blood 
Indians. Ihu a body ol over 5.000 
Canadian militi.a soon iwmcame Kiel’s 


lesistaiK'e. Hi* was caj>tiued, tried for 
murder—he was ]nactically an oiitkuv, 
having tied fiainrjustici' alter the murdin of 
Thomas Scott in 1871;—and hanged at 


Regina in Xovemb'T. 1885. 
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THE FIGHTING FORCES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

NAVAL ACHIEVEMENTS FROM THE TIME 
OF KING ALFRED TO THE PRESENT DAY 

P.nlisli, or inorr sii idly sjH'akin.^ Eli/;il)L‘th IiluI ])iit two ol her slii])s ;iiui 
* the Navy in tlu^ tinu'ol sworal thousand ■ oiincN into the hiisiiK'ss. 

Alli v(l as a iiican^ ol {'oniitd-attack a'j^ainst Tliis iinofficaal war kctwccii Eiij^^land and 
tli<‘ Dam s. ;iiid Colliinii'Ml alicrwai'ds as a Spain, ])rovokcd by tJic S])anisli and 
collcdion ot ainu‘(l lucichant iikmi. Alter Portn^iu‘s«^ monopolies (it trade and com- 
tlie Norman con<inest and undd' tlu; municalions bch'.'eii JAir'>])e and America, 
Plantad'ii^'l^ il siaa’ed as .l iiktlio 1 of Alrica, in<I India, was ('ontimu’d by 
attai'kine. Iieland. >cotland. Id aniaa I)rak(‘’s ])iraticiLl expeditions ol 1572 1573 
klandiM'S. and Sjiain. lint as a inean^ to Drake's t’oi-nse 

the '‘iid (i| loundm,!; a L;ieal empire Ik*- piratical ''liicli lu* attacked and ])lim- 
yond tin* seas il only be<;an m tb(‘ dered tlu* Spanish settlements 

time ol Idi/abeth. b'ven I hen tliere weii* ol Santo Domingo, Idorida, 

“ (Jut'en's ship^ ” and the \<‘ssels ot ('nba, and. most wonderful ol all, Peru. 
]ni\ah“ adventui'cis whose pi-oci‘ediims He sailed round South Anu*ri('a, attacked 
were eillier licensed or winked at l>y tlie tlie Sjianiards on tlu* undei\*n(U‘d Pacific 
sovereign, and who weie only to be dis- ('oast, and then, first ol all leaders of men, 
tinguished Iroin common jiirales in that so fai as wt* know, coinjileted the cireum- 
th(*ir hostile actioim weie nsnalK' limited naxngation of the globe. Magellan, the* 
to tlu' jiropeity ol such nations as wa'it* INu'tug lese na\ igator, died m the Spice 

at war or on bad t.'rms with lAigland. Islands afti 1 discovi'iing tlu* Magellan 

'I'lie tirst ol such S(*a-lights under the Straits. His s[n[>s. not he. cmnplt'ted the 
national llag was the battle ol an IGiglisli tirsl yoyage round the world. In 
fleet iindi'i' Sir John Hawkins and Sir w hen Spain and ICngland W'ere at last at 
b'rancis Drake against tin* shi]»s of the o}>(*n war. lolowed Drakt*’s ( arthagena 
Spanish \ h ciox' (.If San |uan de I’lua, ex|(edition. and in 13.S7 was the raid on 

on the ciMsi ol M('\ico. in I3b7. This ('adi/. in which he destKtyed or captured 

ended m a decisi\-e \ic.tor\' loi die P»ritisli, (Mght\ Spanish ships whicli were em])U»yed 
and was the beginning ot the hnig senes of in jMe})aiing lor tlu* great Armada, 
attacks on Spanish AmeiT'a. which con- TIk* exjdoits oi' outrages ol Drake were 
tinned down to iSoS, and even foiiiul their among |)royoeatiye eanses ol the dis- 
echo 111 tlu* Tnited States’war against Spain |)atch ol the great Armada which was 
_ on aecoimt of faiha and Porto i*ffertiially to subdue this iiat.on ol Pro¬ 
ng an s juirticular fight at testaiit jnrates in the Northern seas. 

- San Juan de Id 11 a arose oyer The resistance offered to this mighty 
** * tlu* desire of the English to Spanish fleet may he justly regarded as 
carry on a trade in African slav es between one of the earliest glories of the English 
Guinea and America in detiance of Spanish Navy, but we should also not forget 
monopolies of commerce and priv ileges. that it wais equally Dutch yalour w’hich 
Sir John Hawkins had begun the slave rendered tlu* purposes of the Armada 
lrad(* iiiRler the mdireel jK'nnit —a .‘lub- impo.ssible and saved E'ngland Irom ex~ 
concession irom (i(*noese and Portuguese periencing at the hands of Spain woes 
concessionaries--of Spain in and ii such as England herself had inflicted on 

had ])rovod so protilable tliat Oneeii Ireland. Eroliisher, Howard of Effingham. 
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Fate of 
the Spanish 
Armada 


Drake and Hawkins, tackled this eiionnous 
and cliinisy licet of sixty niagniticent 
vessels as soon as it had cntcrc(l the 
British (dianiicl. and followed it n^solntely 
to the Straits of Doxer. Here, whilst tlu 
S})anish naval eoininander-in-ehief was 
awaiting the arrix al of the Diikc'of BannaS 
army for hngland, which was to sally onl 
from the h'leinish and Dutch 
sea])orts in shallow xessids. 
the hraw' Dutcli mariiuMs 
blockaded the coasts and 
deltas of the Netlualands. and jnt'Vtaited 
the Spanish soldicas from putting out to 
sea. Dining this lu'silancy an Ihiglish 
sea-ca])tain. f)i'ol>al)l\’ W iiitia, thought oi 
the splendid idisi really oi iginattal some 
years (‘arlu'r h\' an Italian engineer, (iiam- 
Ixdh —of sending rn\‘shi|)s to drill with 
wind and tide' into the midst of the 
huddled and anchored Armada. This for 
the first tinn'scatten'd the Armada. The 
decisive (‘iigageinent and t he coniplde rout 
of thefleiM look j)lace next day. though the 
chase was ('onliniKMl on the j)art ol the Ihig- 
lish to as far noi th as the latitiidt* of 3() . 

The nt‘xt gieat na\a.l ('Xjiloit was the 
capture of ('adiz in hv Kssex. Raleigh. 
E^ingham. and Howard, followed by a 
raid on Spanish shi]i}Mug in the Azores 
Archipidago. 'riien loi a time Spain and 
lingland were at peai'e. d'he next enemy 
to be 1‘ncountei‘ed on the sea\\a,s Holland. 
An English lleet undi'r Monk, ('omniissione(l 
bv the 1.01(1 Ih'otector ( romwell, (I' leated 
the Dutch olt the North h'oreland in 
lf)5 and destioyed much Dutc'h shi])piug 
in the Texel. 

All this warlai'e with Hollaml, like that 
with S])ain. aiosi' o\’er the question ol 
commercial monopolies in the (hdonies 
and th(' Iras tern seas. Admiral Blake 
proceialed to the MediterraiK'aii in it)5b 
and bombarded Porto h'arina and (ioletta 
on the coast ot Tunis, to punish the 
dey of that Turkish {(iineipality h>r 
attacks on Biiiish shipjnng. In if)57 
Blake’s ileet won a vielorv 


England's 


over the Spaniards at f'adiz. 


V ol the navy has been 
a peenharly hnghsli one, and 
perhaps accounts for the predominance ot 
England over Ireland and S('ofkind. 7 'he 
Searidinavians, who colonised the coasts 
of Ireland and Seotland, did not imjilant 
there as strong a lust for a scuifaring lile as 
they did all round maritime Irngl.uid. Irom 
Berwick to lAmzanee, and from DnngvUiess 
to Lancaster. Of course, English navigation 
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was confined pretly much to home waters 
—to the shores of Scandinavia, Holland, 
France, Spain, and Portugal - chiring the 
Middle Ages, and llu‘ hist great svvoojxs 
of discowry and concpiesl nndc'r tlie early 
Tudors were made at the instigation 
of X’enetian. (ienoese and Portuguese 
pilots or ea])tains : just as iindcu the latiu' 
PlantageiK't kings the JCnglisli maiine 
learnt much from the hdemings and tlu' 
Di(‘j)j)()is. Blit bv th'* tinu‘ ol iCIizabeth’s 
accession the' Ihiglish e(|ually with the 
Dulrh —wvYc Xhr hardii'st navigators and 
the l)old(‘st sea-lightius in the world. 

Thtuieeforth. tlioiigh tlK‘\' were not too 
proud to leai'ii new nu'thods of na\ al 
construction oi ot maritime wart.ire Irom 
Ilolland. Sj)ain, Fruiiciu (imoa. or Irom the 
Algerine ]>iiates. the Ihiglish n‘ee(le(l no oiu' 


The NftvnI 
Triumphs 
of England 


to show tlu'in the way into stiange s('as, 
nor. in the long lumiumld an\’ othei iia\'v 
])rtwail against tlu'in. riiev loiight and 
beat the Poringii(‘S(* off the coasts ol .Mriea, 
India, and the Pcusiaii tinll ; th(‘y 
w'ithstood th(' mighty ships ot Sp;i,iii in 
luiglisli and Irish waters, off llu' coasts of 
Spain and ol the Medit('n'ane.in. in tlu; 

(iiill of Mexico and (he (’aril)- 
Ihulu Sea along the I’aeilu' 
('oasts of South America, amid 
tlu‘ Spic(‘ Islands, and th(‘a.r('hi- 
pelago ol ih(* Phih])])ines. 'I'hc'y won 
final victories over llit‘ Diit('h at tlu.' close, 
of thc‘ s(‘\’entc‘enth and eight(H'nth ('(Ui- 
tiii'ii's —since when, lor unexplained ('auses, 
Holland has eeasi'fl to lx- a liist-elass 
naval jiowei and (■los(‘d their eh('(|ni‘red 
hut geiKually suceesslnl duel with the 
Ereiieh Navv hv the lialtlc' of 'I'ralalgar. 

AiiKuica ionght wuth ecpial wdoni and 
addre.ss, but with intinitelv smaller re- 
sonrec-s, in the watt of iSiJ-iSi4, and siiiK* 
then, ha])])ilv, has heiui at ])eaei‘ with iis. 
Turkt'v received an occasional drubbing in 
the* JC.'istern Meditcurancan or the Red 
Sea between tlu' seveiitecmlh and tlu* cairly 
nineteenth centurii'S. 'I'lie P>arl)ary rowrs 
were finally settled by Lord Exmouth’s 
bomljardmcml of Algiers in t8i(). Siiic.e 
i8o(> (ircat Jhitain lias held the world's 
chamjiionship on the ojieii sea. And the^ 
glory till that date lay chielly, though 
not entirely, wuth men of English birth. 

In ib92, Admiral Russell ck:feated the 
Ei(‘nch in a great naval battle off La Hogue, 
and thus baulked a most serious attempt 
on the. ]);nt ot l.ouis XIV'. to restore the 
Stuart iryiiasty under conditions which 
w^ould have materially crijqiled the British 
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Empire beyoTuI the seas. TIk' British Navy 
eo-operated with an Anf,^]o-(ierinan force in 
the caj)ture of (Gibraltar in 1704. In T7i‘^, 
as a conseqneiK'e of the W'ar ol tlie Spanisti 
Succession and the disputes ()\’(‘r Italy. Sir 
(h‘orgt‘ B>yn^ lon^^ht a succ'esstiil battl(' 
wliicli ]>ra( tically destroyed the S])anish 
be(‘,t off the cdast ol Si' ily. 

In 1747 Adiniial (Lord) Anson, Coin- 
inodore I'ox, and A(hnira] (l.oid) Hawke, 
inllicti'd triMiuMidous na\ al deli ats and 
l()sst‘s on tile i'lvuch .\avy between t .ipe 
Finisteri'e a,nd lielle He, lliiis ('Uttini; off 
I"ranc(' ti oin iii1'‘r\ e!it ion in tlie West 
Indies and Nortli Anieri( ;i,. hi tlie wai ol 
^75b (>4 the Bi’itisli Na\y aiMomplished 
manv notewoith\' leat.-^ whieh at«)ni‘d lor 
the feebleness (h's]>layi d by Admiral li\'ni^ 
o\’er the 1 eliel ol Minoie.i-. It pre\enledall 
chance ol ri'iidoieing .Moiilcahn in('ana.da. 
or hall\' in India, l.ord Hawke in I75<> 
<l(‘stroyi’d the man) portion oi the Id'eiH'h 
tleet off 1 he mouth ol the \'ilame on the ('oast 
ol Brittany. In I.ord Allu-maile 

and .\diniral Boeoek k'd a na^■al force 
wiiich atlai'ked and ('.iptured Ha\ ana, a.nd 
])racti('allv t he \\'hol(' iskmd ol ( uba: in lhx‘ 
. same year Adauiial Cornish 
and Sir William Draiua. sail- 
. . mi.; Ii oil! .Madi as, ai'hieved the 

same result with Manila and 
the Bhilippiiu's. Both these exjx'ditioiis 
eiiric'hed the wai-chest ol the British 
(io\-erninent with se\-eral million sterlin.r;. 

Tlu' luckless W'ar of .\merican IiuK4»en- 
deiice was. in its eailier stages, marked by 
singular ill-success 011 the part ol the 
Biitish Na\'\, which proxed iiiuapial to the 
task ol jirex’enting iJie Iranspoii ol Juri^r 
bodies ol I'rench troops to America, and 
laik'd to beat or evade tlu- I'rench. (»r to 
seizi' the ( ape of (iood Hope as a return 
blow to the Dutch l(M' joiiiiug the coalition. 
But. in 17^1. Admiral Ikirker. in the battle 
of the Dog.iJer Bank, adiiiiuislered such a 
severe' punishment to tiu' Dutch flt'ct as 
disabled it lor the remainder ot the war. 

In l7iSj. Rodnev deU'att'd the (duiite' de* 
(irassc' o't Dominica, in the West Indies, 
and thus checked the \ ery serious depreda¬ 
tions which the Idein'li were- making on 
British j)Osse'Ssions and commerce in that 
cpiarter. Neve'rllu-le-ss, this ]>eriod ot the 
eighteenth ce-nturv (^775 witnessed 

tlu' greatest ascendancy of French sea 
pow(U'. 'idle' British nax al snjiremacy was 
n(‘v(*r so se'riou>ly thre-ateiu-d as between 
1770 and iiS()j. Lord Hoxx'e’s vietory off 
LIshant on the “ Glorious Idrst of June.” 


The British 
Navy's Checks 
to Napoleon 


1704. upset the plans of tin- Fnmcli Republic 
for tile inxaision of maltreated, disaffected 
Ireland. In the liattk- of Cainj)erdox\'n, in 
1707. Admiral Duik an destroyed the efh- 
ci(‘ncy (d the Dutch fleet, xvhich was then 
nndiT F'rench onh-rs. aiul in tlu' same year 
Admiral Jerx’is n-ndeu-d a similar service 
in ivgard to tlu- naxal lone of Spain off 
('ajH- St. X'iiu ent. 'I’lie \’ear 
i7(j<S saxv N(/Ison’s marvel¬ 
lous victory oxa-r the F'n'iich 
bal tleships and transports at 
Aboukir Bay. a (k'leat xvliich ho])(dt'Ssly 
cri])]>l(‘(l th(‘ Frc-nch ])lans for the ix-rnianeiit 
('oiupu-st ol Fgvjit. .\ detat liinent ot the 
British h'leet undt'r Sir Sx'dui-y Smith. b\ 
its xx alchfulness along the Syrian coast and 
its (U'leiice of V !'(', n-ndeied iiniiossibk' 
what otherwis(' might haxc still taken 
j>lace a. coiapicst b\ Xajioleon ol tin* 
emj)ire ol the Nean-r Faist. Similarly, the 
naxal action of tin* British off Valetta 
made it jiossil-lc for tlu' Maltese to e\|H*l 
tlu‘ F'reiK'h from their island. Tlu' same 
f()ic(‘ jirt'X’cntcd Xajiolcoii’s soldiers troin 
ca])turing Sicily and Sardinia. 

( alder's victorv o^'> r X’ilK-neux'e olkLaju* 
l''inis(('irc in the late '>unun(T ol 1^05, 
folloxv(/d by Xb'boji's ii('xa‘r-t(»-b('-foi got h-n 
ai'hiex'eineiit ol rr.ilaigar —xvlieii tin- na\'a! 
strength of Spain and IdaiK'c xvas ruined 
till tlu- clos-- ol the Xapolconic xxars—fitly 
closes this amazing ri‘('ord ol x’ictorics xx'itli 
a crowning grace so splendid, so coin])lete, 
that loi' (Uie hundred and lour w ars no 
sea Power or group ol Poxxers has thought 
it xx'ise t(> challenge our sii])riunac\. To 
Xelson, mori' than to any other lu-ro on 
the roll of fanu'. the Ihitish owe thf' 
extent, the stability, tlie wealth, and the 
hapjhiu/.ss of their empire. 

Sinc(' 1N05, the British I'h-i't has fought 
no action ol xutal importance, and has, 
eoiiseipu-ntly. no striking x ictory to record 
over the (heat Poxxa-rs ot the xxorld. If 
the navy has had no chaiu'e to add to its 
laurels since 1N14. (-xce-pt in tlu- bornhard- 

„ , . . nicnl ot Ivnssian forts in the 

, Flee. 

IjbheTm *ire Tiii kisli and Kgy ptiaa squad- 
rcuis ov(‘r (]uestions of (heck 
and Egy]hian indepeiidenee. the chastise¬ 
ment ol Arab, Malay, ('hinese and negTo 
slave-traders, and tin- cnptiin- ot ]hrati(_al 
South Anu-rican warships; its (-xislence and 
readiness lor action have bc-cu the (;hiet 
mainstay oi the imperial lotees. Without 
thisox erxx helming lh‘('t xx e eould never liave 
restrained Franee from Iresli descents on 
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Egypt iind Syri;i in tlio middle of tlir 
niiieteciitli reiitury, Russia Iroiii occuj)yiug 
Constantin()j)k^ or Poking, Gonnany from 
armed intervention in South Africa. 
Portuga] from annexing Nyassaland, or 
Turkey from resuming her sway ui l*-gyi>t 
or absorbing tJu^ biiamate of (dnian. I hit, 
as before stated, it has always been beliind 
^ our land forces to eiisun* 

their vietoi'N* sooner or later. 
pYrauf"’'* HI IhisR-cnlof 

achie\'emen 1 s meiititm might 
be made of the various adions oi tiie navy 
in the buikling uj) ol tJu* ein])ire since 11^15. 
In i 8 it), vv]i('n the anxiety of the Napo¬ 
leonic struggle was at an mid. it was 
decided to ])ut a slo]) once and lor all to 
the' iusoleiK'e of the Algerine j)iiat(S. 

Since' l-haki''s ap])e‘aranre in the Medili'i- 
raneaii, they had bi'i'ii char\ ol iutc'rlerenee 
w’ith P)ritisli shipping, but they still inUr- 
fered with the Malu-se. and the' Ionian 
Islands, and continued their jiiraeies ah»ng 
the coast of Najiles, Sicily, and Sardini.i. 
Thousands of wrt'tched ^biltesi', (jiee-ks, 
and Italians wx'ie liie-loiig slaves ol the 
Turkish rulers of Tri|)oh, Tunis, liona, and 
Algiers. Lord Eximnith was proceeding to 
attack Algiers, after treeing the (.'hri^tian 
slaves ol Tunis and Tri])oli without 
recourse to forci', when lu* w.is joined liy 
a small but eflicieiit J)nl(:h lleet under 
Admiral van (^iinjlleii. Together the 
Pjritish and Dutch smasla^d the' tortilii'a- 
tions of Algiers, and deslioyed the dey’s 
wairships, besides exacting ample repara¬ 
tion for jiast injuries. 

In 1S27 the Pritisli, French and Russian 
Fleets destroved the I'urco-Fgyptian war 
navy under tlie h^gyptian Ibrahim Ihisha 
in the Pniy ol \avarin(» or Pylus, south- 
wa^st coast ol Greei'e. with a \'iew to 
establishing the indejainh'nce o] (ireece. 
Then ensiu'd a long s]»eil ol.jji'ace on the 
seas, scaict'Iy bioken, if at all. I)y the' 
police duties of the Ihitish Xa\y on the 
West Coast of Ali ica — wheie steam Ncssels 
_ . . , weie fust einjjloyed in 1S27 — 

Ki" Malay archi])elag«), the 

Naval Wars . r 1 li j- 

■*1. i-i.- U(‘st Indies and the. Pacilic. 

with Ch.n. 

Mediterranean bombarded and caj)tured 
that Acre which Najioleon could not take ; 
but this w'as w'Ikui Britain wais endeavour¬ 
ing to force Mebemel Ali, the viceroy of 
Egypt and vicarious conf]iieior <)! Syiia, 
back into his subjection to the Porlc*. 
During the lust conflict with (diina, 
Britisli naval lorccs occupied the Cliusan 
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Britain's 
Naval Wars 
with China 


arcliijvkigo and Dong Kong, destroyed 
the Bogue lorts which iirotected the 
enlranee to tin* Canton River, and even¬ 
tually eiiablt'd British land forces to 
occujiy ('anton, Amo\g Shanghai and 
other coast tow'iis. In the stroud (diiiiese 
\A’ar, the navy again oi'ciipied ('anion 
after a bombardmi'iit. It also eo-o])ei ated 
in the atlemj)l to force the liver access 
toP*‘king iii t85() iMxnaiid in suporc's-nng 
tlu' Boxer revolt in iS{)(i-i<)oo. 

The na\ \’. in iS(>; and iSt)j, eondueli'd 
to a succ:i‘sslul issue our only arm*‘d 
e.oullic't with Ja])au. I'lic dangi'rons 
INlalay ])irales of Borneo and the ( lima 
Sea wc're (lealt with bi'twcen 1840 and 
1837. A naval expedition, under Admiral 
Sir William Hewelt, ch'aicd out llu* jiirates 
of the (Aiugo (‘stuary in 1873. Piracy m 
the P'-'rsiaii (inlf has also been sup[ni'ssed 
by till' jiatrolliiig ot British wai- nx'SSc'Is. 

From i8j(> until 1883 a d(‘ta('hmenl of 
our navy watched the east and west 
coasts (»f Africa to su]»prc'ss the slave 
tradi'. A heavy toll ol deaths from fe.ver 
and climatic causes lias been exacted 
from the west eoast srrvie(\ while on the 

('ast 11(4 a h'w lives have been 
uppression alti'mpts to board, 

of the . i \ \ 1 

^ , insot'ct. oi-Cell.tuii'Arab shive- 

dans. ()ccasioua!lv’, on the 
wT'sf coast, the iiK'asnivs laki'u to stop the 
sale and export ol sla\ (‘S havi' risen to the 
jm[)oitance td small wars. Thus, the 
roadstead ot DaliouR'li was hKickaded lor 
seven years Iroiu 187(1 to 1.S8 ;. l.agos, 
a great slave trading stronghold, was 
bombarded in 1851. Out of oj)|)ositiou to 
Ibe slave* raiding ami trading, which wvw 
milling inte'rior Airica, arose tlie desire I0 
combine a ])r«clical, honest (onmu'ice 
witli phiianthro])ir jiolice work. It was, 
theieloio, attempt('(l in 1841. and latt*r, 
in j 83() (), to ojx'ii 11}) the Lower Niger 
and Beiiiie. In the lirsl of tlie.st* exjiedi- 
tioiis the* Royal Na\y and iia\'al ofheers 
])lave'd a i:ojisideral )le jiail, while the 
second was also undei luival su])ei'vision. 

Gradually the navy, conjoined with a. 
consular service, came t() jiolice. the w^hole 
Niger Delta and the Kamerua. 'riiis 
state* e)f affairs gitwv in the latte’i' jiart ol 
the.* niiK*t(H*nth century into the? Ibitisli 
pre)le*cteirate of Se)utl)e'rn Nigeria. Before 
this j)re)te'e 4 e)rate posse.'sseid a jiroperly 
orgauiseel ]»olire force*, Ibitisli wxir vess(*ls 
inllicte'd salutary ])uuishmeut on the? 
eage*i‘ly comme-re ial hut very bloodlliirsly 
iiegreies of the Niger Delta, ddiere were 
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naval expeditions to deal with ‘ the 
turbulent pc;ople of C)j)()bo (1887-icScjj), 
the cannil)als of I-irass (i8(j5b while an 
ex})edition mainly n.i\’ah ('oiidiu tcd witii 
1 (‘markable skill, under ('irenmstanees oi 
th(‘ anif(‘st diHicnltv’, j)ut .in eml for ev'er 
to the I'lood-sUiiiKMl rule ot Iteiiin (18^7). 
Cjunboats and na\'al delachineiii;'. lui\'(* 
also maintained or o'stoief! nrdei on llu; 
(ianibia and up Hit' Sieii.i l,(‘one liv'eis. 

In ]‘kist('iii Africa the na\'\ ha-> played 
a consi del able j'ari in the o])eiations 
(i8(p-i.'^(j5) a.eainsi 1 he ^la\'e-tradint; Ai abs 
and ^'aos ot NAM-^-^aland. /Lin/ibar v\a'> 
bombarded in i8()t) when the ii'aetionaiy 
p;irty among the Aral's wished b> phna* 
on the throne a. candidate \\ho was not 
the recognised luar. I'hnliei than ihi^. in 
i*- n^ival ('xj)edilion succeeded a it el¬ 
an e\C(‘edinglv longli fight under diftimil- 
ties of swainp. tori'-t and scrub, and 
ii.it i\'e fi'i ocily - I e-einl)liiig t he expe/lil i' »n 
b) Rjeiiin - in (a MUjiiering t lu* hi l le indepi'ii- 
dent Swahili sullaiiati' ol \htn. which had 
so long defied attack Iroin Muscat or 
Zan/ib.ir Arabs, (lerm.'in- or Ih'iiish. 
Our na\’3' dniiiig the whole nineteenth 
ceiitiny has jioliced the Red 


The Navy's 


Se;i. the (iult ol Aden, and the 
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(he Navy 


* Ik * ‘t-d oining coasts ot S tinahland 
to the State 1 e i 1 \ 1 1 

and Sonlhc'rn Arabia, ad- 

mini.stering chastisenieiit, whi'ii tlu'V 
could be got at. to .\ra!.) Ou‘iklis and 
Somali tribes. It has more than (»nco 
inteiwened to maintain tin* Imam of 

Muscat on tlu' shakv throne of (>man. 

Its sei'vici's during the lygy])tian War 
ot t88j were mainly tlu‘ bombardmemt of 
Alexandria and the contiol of tlie Siti'Z 
(‘.anal. It conlribnu^d a contingent to 
the (lordon rebel exj'cdition ol 1SS4- 18S5, 
a.nd inti'iwened e1[e('t nall\- to jua'vent the 
Oeiwislies Irom ('ajitnring Swnakin. 

In the New W^irld, since .1814, its 
services to the (lujiire have been mainly^ 
limiti'd to su))])oi’ting the (uvil arm at 
tinus of ebullition and threatened n'volt 
among th.e iK'gro population ot the West 
lndi(‘S and Ib itish (iuiana ; or to exacting 
reparation for iniuries to British comnu'rce 
or British subjtabs (Ui the inirt of the ini- 
])ulsive goeerninents of Central America. 
(.)ff the south reruvian coast, H.M.S. Shah, 
of the British Navy, in 3877, pursued and 
sank the ivbel gunboat of iVrii, the Hnas- 
car, whic 11 had t urned pi rat e on a large scade. 

In (tceani.i the navy Inis never yet 
fought a great battle, but lor a hundred 
years and moie it has maintained a police 


of ever increasing vigilance among the 
many Pacific and Papuan islands under 
independent chiefs or ]^)ritish protection. 
Tt has, since 1870, protected the South 
vSea Islanders against un.scrupulous 
lAiropeans or has chastised them lor un- 
])rovoked ads ol aggression against each 
other or against tin* white man. Lastly, 
in that nobler war, the fight 
against ignorani'e. that struggle 
lor the disintei 1‘sled gains of 
jnne science, the British Navy 
has for the last 150 years playt‘d a notable 
])art. In t jbN, ('aptain JamesC.ook sailed 
tor the Ikicific in H.M.S. Lndeavonr (only 
470 t(.)ns), in command ol a scientific 

expedition to ole- laa* the transit of Wmus 
across the sun’s disc. fhe astronomical 
ohsei v.itions were com|)U‘tcd at Tahiti, and 
Codk then directed his course for tlie 
scarc(“lv known southern continent, le- 
disco\Cling New Z(*aland on the way. 
riu* botanists and zoologists on lioard 
bis shi]' had the ]Mi\ ilege of first collecting 
and bringing ba< k tor t lie I'liligliteiiment ol 
Luro]>ean S( leiice s))ecir:ieiis ol the extra¬ 
ordinary lamia and llora of Australia. 

In 1774. the tirst diiectly naval ex[)edi- 
tion sail'Ml from hbigiand for the Arctic 
legions, though seamen in the scervice 
ot the ('rown had fignri‘d much earlier 
in this l](‘ld of research, (aiptain Phipps. 
R.X., procc(‘(-‘de(l as lar north as 80'' 48' 
X. Lat., with ifn* ships Raceliorse and 
t*arca.ss, beyond Sfiitzbergeii. Since tln'ii 
the share of tlie British Xa\-\’ in Arctic 
disco\'e.ry has hi'cn so gigantic as to he 
imfxessible of description in ;• few'senterua's. 

Among man\' great nanu s on llu* roll ot 
exploration may I'e na'iitioned Sir 
John Franklin, Sir lolin Koss. Sir Kdwaird 
Parrv, Sir Beorg' Back. Admiral 
F. W. Beecliev, Sil la'opold Mct.'lintock, 
Sir K. |. Mc('.lnr(‘, Faiitain Austin, Sir 
R. (A)llinson, Sir Fdward Belcher, Sir 
Albert Markham, Sir t.'ements Markham, 
ainl Sir (ieoige Xares all ol the. Royal 
Na\'v, in one category or 


Explorers 
in (he 

Royal Navy 


another. Fietween them, and 
with the valualde assistance of 


the Hudson’s Fkiy Company, 
served by sucli men as Hcarne, Mac¬ 
kenzie, Simpson. Dr. Rae, and Sir John 
Richardson, they laid dowm 011 the world’s 
charts tlie greater pat t of the coast-line 
of North America and its huge annectant 
islands betw'een Fering’s Straits and th(.i 
coast of Fabrador. Tlu‘ Antarctic regions 
were first explored by Captain J ames Cook, 
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la 177/), in 1\v<) sliij)s of the Na\y. 

H.M.S. Rcsoliiliouand AdvciUmv. ('aptain 
Janit^s Ross cominamlcd llic {^ri'.atv^sl 
navaloxi)'vHlition diivrtrd towards th<‘ S(*ntli 
Pole, that of i8j() 18I P And the Iasi vx- 
jdorations of these regions English and 
Scottish, i()0 V i()0 4. i()oS looq have been 
condneted hy ofti('ers of th(‘ Royal Navy 
, . (f'aptain Scott and Lieu- 

The Historic Shacklclon). 1,1 iSji 

h°mTr . l ieutcnuu.t I!tvrh,.v, 

H.M.S. Be.*le ,s 

and ruins of the Cvreiiaica. Iheii. as n<.w. 
(cie of the lea^t known |)arls of Afiica. 
A landniaik in the liistorv of hninan 
ke.nwiedg ‘ will always he (he* voyage ol 
H.M.S. P>eag"’.e. in i8 ;l i8 ;h, with Darwin 
as s iig..‘oii and naturalist. ('a]>tain W. 1*'. 
Owe.iS gical Mirveying \’oyages (iSjj- 
i8_;7) all roand the continent of Africa 
aad .Madagascar vv'ere truly reinarkahle in 
their ('iionnoas additions to geograplui'al 
knowledge. For the first time in Instory. 
Africa was correctly outlined in detail m 
almost all tlu* intricaiaes of its coasts : 
in th'.* dL‘i)ths or shallowness, tlie rocks, 
shoals, sandhanks, deep channels, au<l 
c.eeks of its harlionrs. c-stiiaries, ri\’cr- 
mo iths, hays, galls, and lagoons. 

(tvVi'.i’s voyage was Ihe lonannner of 
a g‘n'*ral survey of ihe whole world ol 
wa'iers hy the Ihilish Navy. There is not a 
mile ol coast in the known continents and 
i.;IaU'ls of hotli hemis]>h“i'es whii'ii has not, 
a.l Some ti:ne oi other, heen siii'veved and 
sounded h\' a Driti.di '-hip. The charts oi 
Hr* Jlydrogia;ohi(ULl dep.artment ol the 
liritish .Admiralty are in nst* all over the 
w.erld a*; \\o:ks oi sianda'd leleivnce. 

Th ' loui' y s ;i'utilic. les.auelc-s 

cairi mI on hv the sho’f ;uid cii'vv ol H.M.S. 
(dialleiiger (rSiJJ i8‘d)) weie ej)och-niaking 
i l theii'rereilts. All the grea.t oceans wt'ie 
t'Xa.inined as to theii' d;'])lhs, (Uirrciits. 
tempei'alnies, launa (esp 'ertllv Hk* Jix'ing 
creatures ot pioloind (leutiis), and Ihe 
c.onlormatioii ol theii lloois ; 1 h ■ lojinatio.u 

ol (’oj'al islands w a.s examined : 
The Navy ., . ■ , ., 

. - . th ' .nuion ol tne siin s ra\’s on 

in acientific , . i i 

P sea watei'was studied ; nor we.s 

esea ca ^ (dlinolog; ol the Ikieihe 

Islaud.-i ()\’i.*r]ool^ed, and die oniilJiology 
th'^ petii'ls, gills, and ])elicans ol 1]^* 
oc(‘an wastes, (U' ol oe'.'uui • rocks and atolls. 

Til.' lmj)erial army in its i)ers(mnel and 
recruit me lit has not a I way*' heen a.-. 
Engl is 1 or as Jtritisli a.s the; navy. I'or 
exam pit*, the Fon.-ign lu'gitni recruited hy 
the British Goveniinenl fur service during 
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llu' C.rinu*an War not inchiding Turkish 
irrt'gnkus, Ikishi-Ba/^onks —amounted to 
P‘.55<) soldiers (ierman, nearly lo.ooo, 
Sw'iss, anti Italians. Until the close of the 
Crimean War the British Gov'eniment did 
not hesitate to fight its lantl hatllt*s hy 
means of foreign mercenaries. Plan- 
ta.g 'iiel kings aecomplislu*d much of their 
concpiesls of England, Wales, Ireland, 
and of Scotland with lucncli, (iascon, 
Idcmish, Ihirguiuliau troops: though Henry 
VIH. wa.s all Ifnglish in liis armed force. 
Mary I. cm])loyt'd 1 ^'lcmings and Sjianiards 
ahncul. Iflizahetli mole than tnice it*lied 
('IIIirely on IGnrlish valour lor her inclusions 
into the Netherlands and the American- 
Spanish tloiniiiioiis, and also for her 
nilliK'ss and dt stiuieti\'e t (uupicst of 
lrt*land. |anu*s I. sn])]H)rted his colonial 
sei/ures with huiglisli soldiers, a largt* 
piuiportion ol whom weit* what wc. 
should now call con\nets. 

P>nt in the times ol the Stuarts the 
eaily Slnarls espi‘ein.ll\* leiidal instincts 
were si ill alixe. filial nohles w fie st ill. to 
some (‘XteiiC ilk* riili'is ot shires or ol 
smalli.'r disirii'ts. Wlicn lames I. or 
Charles 1 . “sold” or bestowed 
, <»r chartered any West India 
* island or .North Am(.'rican 

slate to an huiglisli ('arl, baron, 
or maiijiK'S^, lhal nohleinan in person oi 
hy depiitv would j^roeiM'd arm and equip 
a number ol lusty and ad\'i“n1 uroiis young 
men hoin among his teiMiitry or Jiangi'is- 
on lri--li. as wvll as lui.glish and W'elsh - 
and these became the Inst lighting lorct* 
against iiiU*rl()})ers.against (.arihs. Arawaks, 
.Moha^\'ks, OI ( lioi'taws. ( om t ieis and pc'ers 
who were tinaiieiallv ml(*rest(‘d in the. JCust 
India Conijj.mv fiiinished likewise the lew 
ligiitiiig men. m>t actually s;ul()is, who 
Wi-le required loi' (lie defence ol Ilk* 
<'ompaii\’’s small lulls, to deleiid which, 
later, large nali\f annies ol S!*]i()\s and 
huir.isiaiis wen* ('nii)lo\ed. 

It was re.dly inU till th(* struggle between 
king and ])ai liank'ut <lnriiig the niiddk* of 
the -seveiili'eiilh century that tlk* huiglisli 
n.ilional army (umie into Ix'ing ; and this 
giowih was to soiik' exti'iil cheeked after 
the Restoration. Hut under Charli*s II. 
TWO of (he regiments of lulegiiards (Cold- 
si le.ims—the C'oldsliearns were the last 
wstige (»f CuomweJI’s and Monk’s standing 
cu'iny-and ist Lifeguards) began, which 
Iiave h(*eii cxtend(*d and continued as a 
corps d’eliU* fo the. ])resent day ; and in 
this reign the first regiments for foreign 
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servicr, tin* isl and 2n(l 'I'.iii^dci Kt'jL^iinciils, 
cavailry and infantry, “ Kirkc’s lannhs,” 
nowadays known as Hr' rst Dragoon 
(iiiards and tho Oii(R*n’s, or Royal \Vi‘st 
Mirrcy KctrinR-nt, woro rcrrniU'cj at first 
mainly from ainon^^sl tlic rascakloin ot 
London and Dublin, ^\"illianl HI. (an- 
])loyLMl a larf.,^' minibcr of I)nt(h and 
Danish soldic'is in liis li^dit lor the lirilish 
r.rown. aiifl for somi' tina^ afl(‘r his 
coronation kc|)t his Dutch tiiiards in 
London. In tact, he really conqncrcd 
Irelaial and therel)\’ retained L'ngland— 
with foreign soldiers. 

George L and (jeorg(‘ 11 . I n ought ( ler- 


Military 
I'raining under 
the Tudors 


man regiilai' soldiers to Jhigland. a.nd. 
although these W( re e\’entna,ll\' semt back 
to Hanover, th>‘ jniiiciple ol iecinitiii.i.,^ 
(le.'inam mainly West (RMinaii. iiieice- 
nanes lor ser\ ic(‘ as, and with, tlii' Lhitisli 
.Army abroad ('ontimu'd until i<S57.ha\-mg 
('ommi'iK'ed nnd(M (hieen Amu'. To th(‘se 
German legions, tlu-ir most faithful, un¬ 
complaining sei'\’i('e, tlu'ii unsweiwing 
lovalt\’ and unsliriteil brax'eiw the iSritisli 
Lmpiie owes much. As els«.'\\heix* relati'd, 
they became in many indi\'idual instaiu'cs 
. the salt of our earlv colonial 

^ clloi-ts in America. South 
lra.n.ns«nd*r u,ul .Austnil,a. TIk'.V 

the Tudors ... 

was no standing oi' j)i(U('s- 

sional ai iiiy in Lmgland h»r home or lon-ign 
ser\’i('{' until the middle ol the se\'enteenth 
century, 'riune was e. militia, and in 
letidi! days and under the Tud<»rs nearly 
all the \igoious males ol the community 
ol all ranks ol lih* w'cre trained to arms of 
^.ome kind instc-ad ol wasting tht'ir tinu‘ on 
fruitless alhk'tic s])orts. tlu' survival in 
some case's ol actuaJ e riule I’lTorls to attac k 
or (U'leiid. 'rile serl.s. ]»easantrv. and 
mecliaiiii's K*arnt to u.se the huw, wield tlu“ 
|>ike, sling the! stoiu', discharge the rude 
musket. They were' tlu' inlautrv. J'he 
gt'Utry. siicci'ssors «)f the knights, were' the* 
cavalry, who wiehk-d swe)rd or battle-axe. 

'.riiis eaualry eame in time to ine-lude 
the enfranchise-d yeomanry, “ the ii])per 
midelle* class ” of to-day. W’heii a war. 
internecine oi' loie'ign. was toward, the king 
e-alled e)n his baroirs. and they in their turn 
on the le'sst'i' authoritie-s lu-low them, to 
furnish from out of their se-rfs or tenantry 
the leepiisite number of “ nu‘n-at-arins.” 
And thus an army was gathered together. 
Ihit it was le‘ss e'asy to do this for fe>re'ign 
service. Me'U would have come forwarel 
readily enough to hght within a fe'W elays’ 
or even weeks’ mai ch of their own homes ; 


but when it came to emliarking on board 
shi]) to leave lor fon-ign ])arts, desertions 
were numerous among the militia. More¬ 
over, the period during which leiKlal ser¬ 
vice* could b(‘ claimc'.d was limited, so 
that tlu' English kings who carried on war 
in Eraiu’e were obliged by degrei'S to pay 
the soldiers wht>m they engaged to accom- 

panv tlu'iu. Edward III. 

First Standing { , i /' i • 

. landed an army lU'ar C alais 

. 1 j i^i t )4b whit'll consisted of 

in Lngland i ' i- v i 

ahont 25,000 English, 4.450 
Wi'lsli. and 1,100 Irish. 'I'lieir daily jiay 
rangi'd Irom t)s. .Sd. for the officers of 
higliest rank to ;d. for the English soldiers, 
'file Welsli. being less skilled in arclu'ry, 
ret'eived only 2d. a da\'. This was the 
forci' w’hich W(>u :!ie battle ol f'recv. 

lint, except for companies of archers, 
halb(.‘rdiers. and showy men-at-arms, who 
foruK'd ]tart ol the' soverc'ign’s household 
and were a gnaid about the palace, there 
was no >tan(iing army in England until the 
tiiiK' of Croinweirs protectorship. Then 
lln'i'e was a public' forc'e of 80.000 nu'ii. 

W'heii Ghaiies 11 . came to the' throiu* 
this had become in the mam the army 
under Monk which ])ia('ti('ally su})])i't'ssed 
the Rum]) rarliamc'iii and ga,\ i' the thioiie 
to (diaries. Xi‘\erthelc'ss, the king made 
haste to disbaihl it. only retaining out of 
all this force the' Golilstrc'ani rc'giment, 
whic'h became the Coldstream Guaiels. the* 
oldest regiment in the Dritish Army. He 
also ree'eived back to L'.nglish .se'rvic'c' tlie 
Scottish seildic'is whe) ha.d inigrateel abroad 
alter the' downlall of ( harles I. 

After ( harlc's Il.’s marriagi', however, 
it bee'.'inie necessai \ to raise.' a limited lioely 
ol troe)j)s lor the oc e'ujiation anel gariison- 
ing ol l>omba\' and d'angle-i. Men w’(.'re 
lecruiti'd. the'ieforc'. from tlu* wildc'r anel 
more reikk'ss re'inaiiide'r f>l Cremiwt'H’s 
army to lorm the' lUnnl'ay Fusiliers after¬ 
wards known as the* le) jrel Re giment—the' 
lirst regular troo])s e)f the Cre)wm main¬ 
tained in India, and the' twe) Tangier regi- 
„ . me'iits one e)f ca\alry (the 1st 

e rmy |,»oy'd Drageioiis of to-dav) anel 
p. I j| the' other infantry (Queen 
s"- (vaherine’s Re'ginient. Tifter- 
wards the Queen’s or the* Royal WTst 
Surrey). Wdieii Tangier w as reste)reel to the 
Moors the'se' re'giments were brought to 
Englanel. anel lorine'el ])art of the re'gular 
standing army, which at the enel of 
(diaries Il.’s reign amounted tei a total of 
i(),5oe) men. janu'S 11 . raised this figure 
to 20.000. ]\lueh of this army wvnt over 


The Army 
of 

Charles II. 

wards the 
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to V\illKim HI. iiftcr liis landing, hut for 
a long tinu ho juvlcrred to siirrouncl his 
])erson witli Danish or Dutch sohlicrs, 
whose* tidcliiy lu* could liusl. and Ireland 
was conqut'ic'd hy liini in l)y an army 
coin])()scd ot Dutch. Danish, and Juiclisli 
regiiiKuits, besides ('ontinge'uts IVom tin* 
Ulster Irish. Twenty Ihitish recimcnts 
„ ac('ompunicel Marlborough to 

Arm ^ Flandi*rs on the outsc*! of his 

hrGro«n .vin- 

pjigiLs \\hi('ii ^^a)n us colonies 

and the outlines ol c inpires as tlu'ir ultimate 
results. In i()S() Wilhtim siiccc'ccU'd in 
getting the Mutiux' Act passed, which, 
renewed e'V(’i\’ year makes the mainten¬ 
ance ol .1, st.Hiding army legal, and subji'cts 
it. tlnougli its linaiK (*. to IIk* constitutional 
control ol the House ol ('ommoris. 

Ihider Anne iiK'reasing bodie^% ol ri'gular 
so]die*rs Well* sent imt to delcnd tlu* Amer¬ 
ican colonies .Lild West Indies. 

Hk* Ih'itisli Colonial Arnix in Amcrii'a 
a,niountcd to ii.<»oo men. The Home 
-Army at this peiiod was about 70.000 ol 
all arms. Allci the Peaee ol I'tiecht this 
I'orce was dish.inded. all but about S.(*oo. 
to whi('h (i(*oige I. added sonu* regim(*nts 
rif (icrmaii (iuards. 

In 1750 llie goth Kegiineiit wa-^ laised 
and sent out to liidia !o asasi ('!i\-e an<l 
thetoicesol the I'.asl I iidia t < »m)>a.n\-. In 
i7Pg, the Home Aimy on a peaer looting 
was only 17,01 ; men. In i^'o on a war 
looting, it ha<l lis-ii to ijo.ooo legulai.''. 


78.000 militia, and ^47.000 xoiuntecrs. 
In 1S22 the standing army, home a.nd 
foreign service, w as mdy 72,000 in strength, 
f^y i8f)() this total had 1 i>en to 2op,.5oo. 
At the j)resent day the regular army ol 
the Unitial Kingdom consists of about 
252.400 ol’liceis and men. ol whom sonu' 
20.000 are non-combatants. Ol this total 
about T2().0oo are stat ioned in Irnlia (whiclf, 
has So,000). and in tlu* crown colonies 
protiu'toiates. and in South Ah ica. 

Since tin* (d iniean W'ai', w here European 
soldit'ry has been necessary to the situa¬ 
tion our troo]>s ha\c Ix'c'U lecruited 
mainly in England, Si'otland, Wales and 
Ireland, Man and ( haniiel Islands, Malta, 
('anada. Australia, and South .\tii('a. 
Slowly. unwillingU, the iriilli is bi*ing 
realisc*d that belon* lon.g we must, in the 
I/niti'd Kingdom and in all its white 
daughter-iiations, submit to the ^'oke ol 
universal, ('onipulsory militaiv seiwiia* it 
we arc to hold togethei the einpiie we won 
_ inainly w ill) meicenai ies. Asa 

The Prospect |,av.':ihva\> 

^ di>hkcd e.\t I'em(*l\'t he idea ot 

Conscriplion . , , , , , 

staleSoi'iah>m. Iiidisidiialism 

has in all things lx*011 our guiding ]»i inciple. 
So We lia\'e rebelled at all elfectiw* ai range- 
menls ol militi.i, \ohmteei>, and cili/eii 
armies. Hut b\ oiu* (*\p(*dieiil altt'i 
anotlu*r. canti.m-- stvitesnieii aie hringing 
ns nea.rei and iiearei to tlif option ol eon- 
f.eription or abdiiMlioii a^ a ruling j)owi*r 
bi*\-ond the limits ol the I'liited Kingdom. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE EMPIRE 

THE VARIED PEOPLES UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 
THEIR CUSTOMS. LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS 


’'"PHE P)ri(isli lCm])iic' should In' divided 
into two disliiK't sc<'tjo]is that whic'li 
is ^^ovcrric'd Iroin London, and that whi<'li 
p(o\’(.Mns itself. Th(‘ tirst is the sj)e('ial 
ap]>ana.^"e of (ii t'at Ih itain and Ireland, 
and the second is ra])idlv <htTereiitiating 
into a series of inde])endent states — 
danghter nations—managing their own 
affairs, political, tisi'al. conniHMciah with 
litth' or no coin'c'rn for the re(]nirt‘nu‘nts 
and interests of the metropolitan kingdom. 

'I'hey ale hound to us in some vaguely 
fili.d wav ; hound to us mostly at ])resent 
hy tiiiame, hy a nunarkahle community 
of 1 a('e-leeling--exce])t possibly in those 
rare si-tM ions \n here th(' nationality of origin 
and mother tongue wen* ditteixuit—by the 
use of the same language, tlie sanu‘ 
irrational weights and measures, the same 
literature' and art, the same rt'ligious beliefs . 
and ])rejudi('es. and by the acci'ptaiice of 
... the same sovereign head. The 
ri ain s (‘^niitnes of the tirst st^ction, 
as nner Ihitain, Iixdand, 

Man, the Channel Islands, and 
the small Mcxliti'iiaiiean possessions, are 
inhabited in th<’ main by yellow, brown, or 
black men. essentially non-European in 
raci‘, religion, civilisation, and languages ; 
those of the second section are “white men’s 
lands.“ where tlu' })re])onderating mass of 
the pojuilation is in origin of tlie white 
Eufop(‘an stock, mainly Anglo-Keltic, 
and whert' the climate and conditions are 
ol a nature to permit of the white* man 
raising a vigorous progeny, which shall 
become the real indigenes of the land. 

The first section—the Inner Empire 
—includes, outside (heat Britain, Ireland. 
Man, and the ('hannel Islamls, (Gibraltar. 
Malta, andCyju'us; thecontrolof Egypt,and 
the protectorate over the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan ; the Crown colony of the Gambia, 
the Crown c.olony and protectorate of 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast Colony, 
Lagos, and Southern Nigeria, the vast 


territories of Northern Nigi'iia ; the South 
Al!anti(' islands of Asct'nsion, St. Helena, 
and Tristan d’Acimha ; Ihitish Ci'iitral 
Africa, including Nyassaland ; the island 
of Maiiritins and its (h'pi'iidiMicies. (he 
Seychelles Arehijielago : the ])roiectovales 
_ . of Zanzibar, British East 

I Africa. Uganda, and Somali- 

n*'*#^*k lMni)in;()i India. 

British r lag , . i , *1 i 

stretching Irom Adiui and 

Perim at tin* southern eiilrauce of tie* Ketl 
Sea and the large island of Socotra, oil the 
Gulf of Aden, rigid across Southern Arabia 
to the lh*rsian (fiiH and Eastern Persia to 
P>ahi('histaii. and tln'iicc* through India 
proper to the frontiers of Siam and French 
lndo-(.'hina; the island of C'eylon and 
the Maidive Archi})elago ; the Malay 
Peninsula from Burma to Singapore (the 
Nicobar and Andaman Islands lielong to 
India) and th(* northern thiid ol Borneo; 
the island and j)eninsnlas of Hong Kong, 
the leasehold of Wei-Iuii-wei, in Northern 
China. ; tlie Solomon Islands, the hiji 
Archi])e!ago. the Tonga groiij), and numer¬ 
ous otlx'r islands and islets in the Pacific. 
In the New World. Jamaica, the B(‘r- 
miidas, Bahamas. Turks, and (.'aieos 
islands ; L^ritish Honduras, the Lei’ward 
and Windward Islands, Barbados. Tobago, 
Trinidad, and the large colony of British 
Guiana; and the Falkland Islands. 

The second section, or Outer Em pin*, 
compri.ses. or will comprise befoix* long. 
Newfoundland and the vast dominion of 
Canada; the commonwealth of Aiistialia. 

„ . the dominion of New Zealand; 

Possessions 

J? , * _ . tlio Zambi'si. The last, how- 

ever, must, on the whole, be 
treated still as belonging to the first 
section. The Falkland Islands possess most 
of the conditions requisite to enable them 
to enter the category of the second section 
in course of time. There is no native race 
whose interests require to be safeguarded 
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by the Mother Country ; the colony is now 
self-supporting. It is only a question of 
wailing till the population of this wind- 
swej)t but healthy-(leiH'ndency—as large 
as Wales, if its area includes the unin¬ 
habited South (ieorgia—reaches a suffi- 
cieJitly large nnmber for it to be granted as 
romi)ieti' ])ovvers of self-government as 
, N(‘wfoundland. Considerable 
powers ol sell-government 

LuthAfric. 

ol luitish (iinana, i^arbados, 
Mernuidas. and Janiaiea. The iiiture of 
(iuiana may, il the Ihiroju'an population 
iiureasi'.^ ('onsidi'ial)l\. he ratluM' in the 
saine diieelion as that ol the de]K“nd<‘nries 
(d the second sec tion- gi(*at(‘r indi^piMul- 
lUU'i' ol its g()\'ci nnieiit Irom the strict 
coiiti’ol ol lilt' lut'ti'opolis. 

()ii 1 lie o(J](‘r hand, alllioiigh it is <'(‘rtain 
and inevitable that 1 ‘ritish S<Mith Africa 
from the CajK' iij) to tlu' Zambesi will some* 
day be a completely sell-gowrning con- 
ItMlciation of states, (‘vcmtually including 
(ieiinaii South-west Alrica and Portugiu'se 
South-east Africa -as iiuie])endent of 
diiec't control from Great Ihitain as is 
Canada—tliat ('onsummation caiimd be 
comjdetidy elfectcnl till the ])osition, 
claims, and rights of the aboriginal peoj)les 
havi‘ been settled to the satisfaction of 
(ir(\'it Ifritaiii. their present protectress and 
guardian, ('onscapiently, in .some aspects, 
at tlie jiri'sent day British South Africa 
does not altogether come within tlu* 
second category of enfranchised daughter 
nations. Slie is not as yet entirely mistress 
of her own destinies. 

It is very imjiortant that we should 
realise the distinction between these two 
categories. We are no longer directly 
res|)onsible for what goes on in ('anada 
and Nevvdoundlaiid, in .Australia and New 
Zealand, in (^a])e Colony, Natal, the 
Orange Kixer State, and the Transvaal. 
On the other hand, we, the citizens of 
(ireat Britain and Ireland—ridiculously 
. , (uioiigh, we allow no Imperial 

mpirc s i 

financial Tslaiids-.siipport alom* 

the hiiaiicial burden and the 
defence of th(‘ Inner Empire in the Medi¬ 
terranean, Tropical Africa, Arabia, India, 
Malaya. Hong Kong, the Pacific archi- 
jH'lagoes, and Tro|)ical and South America. 
We lity down the law, more or less, as 
to the liscal and commercial indicy in 
tliose regions, tlu' relations between the 
different human rac'os, legislation affecting 
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marriage and })rojierty, the maintenance 
or otherwise of a State Church. In fact, we 
are the comi)lete masters of the destinies, 
down to the smallest detail, of the 
peoples dwelling within this first category 
of Im]H'rial ])ossessions. Their inliabitants 
have no iiulependent diplomatic national 
rejnesentatioii in London similar to the 
ageiits-general of llu* daughter nations ; 
the (Town colonies and j)roteet()rates are 
represented in the metroj^olis by the : 
('rown Agents, a branch of the' Colonial 
Office ; the ,^00.000,000 of India and its 
dt'pendtmcics are represented by^ th(‘ India 
Office*; EgVjff. the ICgyptiaii Sudan, and 
Zanzibar by tin* Ihueigii Office. All 
treaties with foit'ign lowers affeetiiig the 
tiseal or comnu'icial interests of these lands 
ol the lirst ('iilegory must bi* negotiated 
through London. 

Cuiti'tl Kingdom arts j'raetieally as 
paymKistc'i'. as ultimate treasun'i, to all 
the Inner ICmj)irt‘. ('xec^pt perhaps to India, 
liven the P>U(lg(‘t ot India must m a sc'iisc* 
be submit(e<l to the* insj)e('t ion and 
criticism of tlu* India Olhce, because* the* 


I’niteel Kingdom is, in the e‘y(*s of the 


Indift Under 

British 

Government 


woild, R'sponsible lor the* 
wiselom or imwisdom of Indian 
iiuance. India is governed 
by the Viceroy-in-Camneil. but 


that viceroy can at any moment In* 


Runovt'd by the* king on the; :id\'ie*.e of his 
responsible Ministers of the* British C'abinet. 
The wishe*s anel o])inions of the British 
(k>vernment, to the* veriest eletail, are 


conveyeel to the viceroy tlirongli tin* 
Se^'retary e>f State for India, who is aided 
by ail advisory council. It is e)ii this 
council that Inelia niiglil well be rejno- 
seiiteel, not only l)y retired Anglo-Inelian 
officials, the value of whose* opinion is 
ele'serve^dly recognisenl, hut by natives of 
India, re*])resciitatives, more or less diplo¬ 
matic, of Bengal, Burma, Haidarabad, 
Mysore;, Kajputaiia, of the Parse‘e*s, the 
Sikhs, and the Pimjah Moharn men Ians—a 
eninsultative body, at any rate, if not of the 


innermost council at jiresent. 

At the; time of writing the Treasury of 
the*. Unitcel Kiiigelom, that is, the British 
taxpayer, finds annually about £800,000 
in grants-in-aid to such Crown colonics 
and preitecteirates as cannot make both 
emds nie‘et in balancing their revenue and 
experieiiture. Beside's tliis, occasional 
s])ecial grants out of British funds are 
maele to such West Indian or African pos¬ 
sessions as are temporarily overwhelmed 
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by uiil()()k('(l-f()r disasters—earthquakes, 
ianiines, tires. Hoods or droiigtits. 
Private Jhitish Ix'm'V'oIenre, directly in¬ 
stigated by royul or inuiiieipal authority, 
transmits from time to tiiru^ to India 
almost as miK’h money as. sju't^ad over 
the years, is j)aid l)y the Indian tax])ayer 
to tile British Indian Civil Service. More- 
ov('r. all thes(‘ Imjx'rial ])ossessions within 
the lirst category can borrow money 
tor their public' j)Uip()M‘s lai more chi'aply 
in the woi ld's hnniicial markcU'^ beciuisc* of 
their connection with the Cmted King¬ 
dom, which not only ('oiilrols such mcni- 
ling ol indelitedness. hnt st.inds as tlu* 
(.‘ventiial gn:iiant«>i ol the boiiowc'r. 

Lastlw toi' both categcnie^ ol enqnie 
the Ihitlsh people o| the I'nitecl Kingdom 
k(‘e]) up a iiiai^niliceiit fleet a.nd a standing 
a I 111 \- loi loieigii >ervi( e. and a Diplomatic 
and Consular (Orps. It is tine that 

Australia, New /ealaml, < ape t'olonv and 
Natal coiitrihute small subsidies t<» the 
enst ol the na\’y, but at present these 
se.bsidies aie so ’.mall that they mala* no 
a|>pieciabk‘ < litTeiiiK'c' to our annual 

linancial bin den. No ('ountry outside* (ireat 
, Ihita.in and Ireland, exce'iit 
If'h. “ '"'I'"" niak.s 

an\’ contribution towards the 
cost ol the army or ol the* 
Diplomatic and Consular Ser\i<'e. The* 
Indian iMiipiie- pays lor the* So,ooo British 
soldie-rs se'iaing in India, te>r the* liielian 
('ouncil sitting in J.enidon, aiiel feir a 
propeiition ol the' cost ol elijilomatic 
and consular le'pre^^eiitation in Turkey. 
IVisia, Siam, etc. 

In the* state's of the* lirst cate-gory no 
commissioned a[)))omlm(*nl e)f any im- 
])orlance is made* e\e-e*])t from London, 
and by the* sove*re’ig,i acting through the* 
olhc'e-rs of the Britisli (iovermne*nt. In the* 
st.ites ot the* see'ond category all ajipoint- 
menls to the* public sc*r\'ice's are maele l)y 
the* so\e*reign through his local repre*- 
seiitativc*, as achised by tin* local re*spe)ii- 
sible* governme'iil. Tlu'reloie, although the* 
('oloiiia,! ()fhce and (down Ag(*nts, the 
Fore'ign Ollice'. Iiielia Ofliee'. \Var Offiea*, 
Admiralty, B>oard of Trade*. 'I'rinity House, 
()lhe'e of W'orks, ainl othe*r gove'rnme'ut 
dejiartnie'iits may possess the* power eil 
tilling all ])osts of any authority nr emedu- 
nieiit held by hdireijieaiis in India, Trojiical 
Africa and Ame*rica, Malaya, (diiiia, 
('e*y]on, and the Me‘elite*rrane'an. the*y 
[iosse*ss of right no such iiatronage* over 
Australia, New Zealand, Canaela, or South 


The Upkeep 
of (he 

British Army 


chaplains liom 
eaisloins coiitic 
(distoms Ser\ i< e 


aiiel fell a 
eli})lomatic 


Africa. As a matter of actual fact, even in 
these great self-gove-rning state*s the Mother 
(diiintry is often invited to scle*ct the 

j)e*rsons to be* ap])oint(*d te) most of the 
higher ])osts in the* civil servie'c, armed 
lore'es and marine*. An unwritte*n rule 
elire*cts that in the postal scrxica* the 
higlie*!' e)fficials shall be selected by St. 
'Tk ilm V Martin’s-le‘-(irand ; that gre'at 

rr* I*' medical a[)j )C)intments shall 
of Colonial i / n i , i i r 

. . „ ^ l)e tilled ni) on the* advice ol 

Appomlments y. Hu' ('I'.Avn 

Age*nts. the Koval College ol .Surgeon^ or 
Phvsicians. or. the* Aimv Medical Depart¬ 
ment : that the* c urators ol muse'unis. oi 
ol zoological or botanic al gardens shall bo 
leeoimnended b\' the* Ihitisli Musc'nin e>r 
Ke‘W ; judgv*> .tucl lawyc'is bi selc'ctc'd 
Irom the* liritish Bai ; bishojis and 

chaplains horn the Aii,glican < lunc h ; 
e'usloins cont I (clle'i s lioin the* Ihitish 
(distoms Si'iwn e ■ eomm.nickinls ol polic'e* 
l|•<^m the British .‘\rmv, ancl |>ort olhceis 
from the Biilish Nasy. 

In this wav, and in s]>ite‘ (»l local 
patriotism and that natural local e'kmuish- 
ne*ss which, unchee k(*d, leacls to the e*\’olu- 
tieni ol separate nationality, th** ve-ins eif 
the* empire - its jiriii ipal artc-ries, at any 
rate*—are ke‘|>1 llowing with Ihitish blood. 
Id'ihaps. howc'Vei, it wouhl be* a happie'i* 
simile to say that as yet a British brain 
elire*cts the trunk and me'inbers ot the 
Ihitish Em]lire. 

The total land are-a unde-r the ;egis of 
the* British Emjcire*— including the* Siamese 
[leirtiein ol the* Malay Peninsula, the* British 
sphe*re in Pe*rsia and in Sontli Arabia, also 
Egypt anel the Egy|)tiaii Sudan is ajipro.xi- 
mately ig,i3«'^,f)Oc) sejiiare miles; without 
the*se last aelelitiems the are-a is 1I.4J7.4S() 
sepiare* miles. Of this sum about ;,T4e).()00 
square mik'S belong to the* Iiine*r Enqiire, 
ane! ().e)e)8,e)e)o to tlie* outer or mainly se*lt- 
generning division ; b,o38.f)0() sejuare 

inile*s lie within the* lemiierate or .Arctic 
re*gions, and 7.0S0.2 ;i within the tro})i('s. 

. , About 1.700,000 seiuare* milc*s 

_/!*“**'*. e)i land in Biitish North 

. Anu'i'ica are snbje'ct to such 

arctic conditieins as at present 
these regions are either uninhabited, or 
merely maintain a fe-w^ thousand Kskimo 
Abeiut T5o.O()() square* miles ol British 
Arabia, 100,000 sepiarc* miles of British 
Inelia, joo.ooo square miles ot British South 
Africa, (loei.eioo square* mik;*.s of Egyj^t and 
the Sudan, and one-third of the* area of 
Australia—say 1,000,ooo square miles—are 
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at present iiriiiilKil)it:il)le by reason of tlie 
lack of rainfall and const'(|U(‘nt stcM'ility. 
These, ho\vc‘vi‘r, are ad\'erse conditions 
which tlK‘ ('luagv and works of man ( an 
abate, and evcMitiudly cause to dis- 

a])j)ear. It is far more (lifhcnlt, however, to 
i^ra])])le with the remains ol IIk' last (dacial 
Period -still holding North Americai and 
« -x- .. A Northern Asia in its clutches 
- tlian to draw up tlu* rain 
„ - .. wat(M' ol tin* Mioctuie and 

opu a ions sloK'd loi'ages under 

the surface formations ot .Australia, and 
lhei‘(‘with create a verdurt' which of itself 
attracts and preci|)itates the lickh^ rain. 
RoundK' sjK'aking, when all dtMluctions 
lor [iresent uninhabit ability are made. W(‘ 
arc' lelt wit b c),400.00:) S(|uare miles ol land 
under the Hrit ish flag, which at presiml suj)- 
poits a population ol about 405.00..'.000. 

riie j)roportion of jx'jiulatiou to aic'a 
varies gii'atly. That of llu' I'nili'd 
Kingdom (art'a, ur.jcjO sejuare miles: 
])o])iiIation. 44.100.000) IS .;4-'5 to the 
scjuaia' mile; that of Malta and (lo/.o 
(arc'a, IT7 S(piar(‘ miles; j)o])ulation, 
2o(),()()0) is to the scpiare milt*; 

of India, troin Baluchistan to Siam (aix'a. 
I,7f»b.5i7 square miles : ])o])ulation. about 
2(^7,000.000) is .I7(r5 to the square niik' : 
ot Australia (area, ;,ob3,i2o stjuare miles ; 
population, 4,47q.S4o) i^ only i\; to the 
stpiare inih* ; ol the Canadian Dominion 
and Newloundland (area, ;.()o8. ;oo stpiart' 
miles ; population, ().2i().44()) is i'() to the 
Sfjnare mile : of d'lans-Zambesian So.ith 
.Atiica (aiea, i.0()i,770 square miles; 
j)0])ulation, 7.015.200) is ()'4 to the S(piart* 
mile ; British Central Africa (Nyassaland 
and North-east Khodesia: area, 150,000 
square miles: ])0]iulalion, 1,274,000) is 
()'4 to the square mile. 

In tin* West Indies it is 151 to the stjuare 
mile ; in (a-ylon, 141 ; in British Malaya 
(less the Siamese Alalay States andliorneo), 
55: in Hong Kong, 1,121; Nortliern 
Nigeria, O2 ; Soutliern Nigeria, 101 ; 

AA- ^ n Mauritius and Dei)endenci(*s, 

Mixed R&ces ^ ii 

v^A,r 45.> ’ 245 ; C.okl 

n k B I C<)a.st, T2 ; and New Zealand, 

British Rule ’ , ’ 

r-(‘ar]y <) (area, 104,750 square 

miles ; population in iqoG, qjf), joep. ()f the 
total 405,000,000, (>2,550,000 belong to the 
white or (hiucasian race (say, 5(1,464,000 
Cermano-Kelt, and 5,88(),()oo iMeditcr- 
ranean, Iberian, (^reek, Arab, Jew, 
Persian, Eurasian and Quadroon peoples); 
282,000,000 to the dark Dravidio-Caucasic 
stock; about 14,500,000 to the Mongol type; 
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while there are approximately 1,215,000 
Malays (including the Siamese Malay 
States) ; 4,000 Veddahs ; 3,5(K) Negritoes 
(Malay Peninsula and Andaman Islands) ; 
()(),ooo Black Australians: 550,000 Papuans 
and Melanesians; 100,000 Polynesians; 
120.ooo American Indians ; and 15,000 
Eskimo. In Ihitish Americui there are 
i.()()i,o(K) Negroes and Negroids, and in 
Africa some 57.500,000. Of the African 
Negroes who are British subjects or 
under British control or supt'ivision, 
about 2().000,000 are pure lu'gro ((luinea, 
Sudanese. Nilotes. and Bantu) ; 8,500,000 
arc Negroid (Arab hybrids, Hamitt'S, Somali, 
(iala, h'ulbe. Mandingo, Hima, ('reoh' hall- 
castes) ;and -;o,000aicHotteiitot-Bushmen. 

Euder the' British Hag somewhat im- 
jK'i lectly ]>rotected tlu'reby in sonu' cases 
-ao' till' lowli('st in de\a‘lopm('nt of all 
existing human races, and consecpieiitly 
till' most int('restij)g to students of aii- 
throj)o|ogy Wddahs in (A'ylon, Australo- 
Ikqmans, Andaman and Malayan Negritoes, 
South African Ihishmen, and lujuatorial 
Pygmies. Thi' sanu' Hag covers what we 
believi* to be the handsonu'st jicople 
„ in till' world to-day--English 

ypes o fi ish—who .seem to have 

Beauty in the i i . 

Dominions ['Y Some mystenoiis 

]>rocess of transmi.ssion or ol 
independent d(*velo})ment thi* ])hysical 
beauty of the old (iriu'ks, jxissibly because 
they, like the extinct (ireek type, are more 
purely Aryan in descent than the South 
and Central or extreme Northern Euro- 
pt'ans ol to-day. This physical beauty 
IS eipially shared by the men and women 
of ('anada and New' Zealand, if the ideal 
sought for is to be. white of skin. 

It, on the other hand, a dark skin is not 
held to diminish beauty of bodily form, then 
unquestionably in no part of the Ihitish 
dominions are there, more handsome men, 
Irom the. sculptor’s i)oint of view, than 
among certain types of Nilotic negro or 
Negroid, Bantu, or Eulbe. But amongst 
almost every group ol negro peoples 
the women are still in an ugly stage of 
])hysical development. On the other 
hand, in North-western India may be 
seen some of the handsomest human 
bi'ings in the world, women as well as 
num, if the monotony of the yellow-¬ 
brown skin and the sleek black hair can 
l>e accepted in lieu of the blue-grey iris, 
the golden-brow'ii hair, and ivory-white, 
pink-tinted skin of the better-looking 
types of England, Ireland and Scotland. 
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As regards the range of iiilellrr.lnal 
development, the British lun})ire can offer 
the same extremes as in bodily l)e:uily or 
ugliness. 'J'here are l^ygmies, Negritoes, 
(n‘ Bushmen, who baiely know how to 
originate tire and who ar(‘ still living 
in the age of stone implements, or the 
still earlier ])hasc of the bamboo splinter, 
the natural club or twisted branch, tlu*. 
undi'ess(‘d stone or pel)ble, tin* lire- 
sharpened stake, tht* j)alin or l(‘iii-rind 
bow-stiing. rher(‘ are negro j)roj)h‘s on 
the Ihitisli Vi‘rg(‘ ot tlic* ('ongo lores!, or 
in the southern basin (»l the B»enu('. whose 
idi'as of pr(‘])aring lood bv c'ooking aie 
mainly limited to jjartial puticdac tion. 

('annibalism still ])revails in parts of 
British Africa, Australasia, I-iritish Guiana ; 
but th(‘ eating of human tlesh, though 
rej)ulsive, to (uir modern ifleas and extinct in 
bhigland since, let us sa\-, 500 and in 
Ireland since 100 A.n., is not necessarily a 
sign of low mental (k'velopment. Nevri- 
t Ik less, (ireat Britain is the piditical 
guaidian of at least a million piofessing 
cannibals at the* ])resent day. S1 h‘ is also 
the tutrix of anotliei' million Alricans. j)er- 

_ . . ha|)s a few N(‘giit(K's. Austral- 

Britain the ' 1 / < \ 

^ . asians, and (lUiana Ahum 1 1- 

Ouardian absolutely 

of Cannibals 111 ' 

nak(‘(l, knowing no more 

shanu' in lack of body-covering than the 
beasts ()l the held. Another 20.000,000 or 
so, in Africa, America. Malaya. Australia 
and (k'eaiiia, take littU‘ interest in clothes 
as a soiirct' of itsthetic delight, but adorn 
and \'ary the monotony of an exposetl 
skin by the arts of cicatrisation, tattt)oing, 
})lastering, rouging and dyeing. Some push 
the j)redilection for ear-rings to such an 
extent that the ear-lolies hang down in 
great loo})S of leather to the shoulders. 
Others ring the sej)tum of the nose or 
insert large discs of wood or shell or ivory 
into the uj)i)er or lower li]). Quite 2o,()oo.()Oo 
also think it more comely and convt'uient 
to knock out the uppi’r or lower iiunsor 
teeth or to hie the tetdh to a sharp j)oint. 
Nearly a hundred million stain tludr teeth 
orange-brown with betel nut. About 
ten million women and men in Scotland 
and England |)refer to lose their front 
teeth or have them ])ermanently blackened 
with premature decay sooneiVlian ap]>eal 
to the resources of modern dentistry. 

A million women in the Eastern and 
Equatorial regions of British Africa think 
it womanly, and becoming to live bald- 
pated, their heads continually shaved, 


while their husbands go burdened with 
chignons or natural ju-rrinpic'S. Perhaps 
2.000,000 or 000,000 men, Alricans and 
Ivastern Asiatic's, affect i\\v closely shava-n 
skull, in close ])roxiinilv, it may be, to 
other niillif)ns of males sworn never to 
clip their abundant locks, or obliged by 
eustom to wear the yai'd-long hair in in- 

convenic'iit, unsightly pigtails. 

. W'itli these 01 olluM' millions 

ofD. ferent iUl.l 

sa< j«‘(l : with oltiers it js scrupn- 
loiislv shaved or pulled out with tweezers. 
SoiiK*. like the old and dying generation 
ol h'raiici’, Italy, .^pain. and Portugal, 
grow long linger-nails ((libraltarese, Mal¬ 
tese. Malays and (Miinese), to show, 
like llu‘ uiK'op -cions snobs they are, that 
Ihev ha\'(‘ never flone manual labour. 

Others wf\'ir tlu'ir nails down to the quick. 
Two ]iuiulre(l millions at least of Ibitish 
ludiaiis, British Africans and Jbitish 
.\ral)s kee]) ilaur nails and hands and feet 
( Xfjuisilely manu'iireil ami pedicured, nails 
clijiped and elt'an. I(k*s eorrdcss ; others, 
likt‘ a pro|)ort)on ol the iiiiddk* iind lower 
('lasses ot tlu' nietrojKilitan sliite. sa,y 
20.000,000 ol I'Jiglis’i. Irish. Si'otlish, 
live all tlK'ir ]i\'es long with dirty nails, 
filthy and deformed feet, and bands not 
lit to be gra'^jK'd b\' a scpieamish peisoii. 

Xinely-1 w(.) millions of Jirilish subji'cls, 
or wards ol the em}>in‘. ])rai'tise ('ireum- 
eision as a religious or a mystic rite : alxuit 
1,000.000 of Ib'itish Africans and some 
50.000 black Australians pass lx'\ond this 
liarniK'Sscnsfom toelaborateimit i kit ions(k*- 
scrilx'd in works of tei hnieal antlii'opology. 

About 10.000.000 out of tlu' 44.000,000 
])opulatiou of men, women, ami children 
in the British lsl(‘s are seniimlously clean 
as to tlu'ir persons ; about 250,000.000 arc 
the same in India; personal eleanliiiess 
is the pre\'aili.ig charaeteristie of the 
negro, of SOUK' .Arabs, and of tlu' Malays 
ami Polym^sians. It is fortunately a 
strong i)()int with llu' Neo-lbitisli in 
Foods Panada above all, in Australia, 

* n L ^cw Zealand, ami some i)arts 

of British 1 .y Ki ■ ^ 1 

« .. . ol South .Atiica. As regards 

Subjects , . i 11 ■ 1 

lood. 22j.o()o.ooo ol Hindus, 

Burmese, Shaus. Siughak'se. ami Tamils, 

are mainly vi'getarian and subsist on 
sorghum, millet, and wheat .Hour, rice, 
butter, sugar, ]);ilse of many kinds, pump¬ 
kins, melons and European vegetables, the 
egg plant, cucumhers, onions, coco-nuts, 
dates, mangoes, and other tiopical fruits. 
A million and a half of British Chinese live 
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mono or less oinnixorously, but probably 
make rice tlie slaj^le of iheir diet. Tlie 
Mohammedan natives of India, the pagan 
and Malay nati\'es ot Eastern Asia, avoid 
pork if they are strict Mohammedans, 
Init otherwise are fond of all kinds of 
nu'at and lish. The Sikhs of North-west 
India delight in i^ating pork, mutton, and 
Where sliare with tlu* Hindu 

. ^ . the horroj'of touching th('sacR'd 

ox. Tlie P>ritish, Neo-British. 
Malays (sul)stituting buffalo 
for ox), Masai, and other trilus of ICqua- 
lorial East Africa, and to a certain i‘xtent 
the Solith African iiegioes also, arc very 
fond of beet. Throughout the Moliam- 
medan Mediterraiii'aii, African and Ara¬ 
bian R'gions subject to Britain, the sheep 
is the most v'ommon meat provider; ami, 
of course, mutton is almost the staple of 
the Falkland Islands. England, Scotland, 
Wales. New Zealand. Australia, and ])arts 
ol white South Africa. Goat’s flesh is 
much eaten at (libraltar. Malta, Cyj»riis, 
and throughout tropical Africa, ('amel’s 
tiesh is a fa\'ourite meat in Somaliland, 
British Arabia, and Baluchistan. 

Pork' is not only eattui rajituronsly by 
th(‘ rehiK'd and lordly Sikh, but by many 
low-caste or pagan tribes in India. It 
is said even to be indulgi'fl in l)y the 
Sennaar Arabs, who haw in the Eastern 
Sudan an indigenous type of wild boar. 
W'ild an<I domesticated j>igs are also <‘aten 
in the non-Mohanmualan })arts of North- 
central and VV(‘st Africa. The pig. as we 
know, is almost the national animal ol 
Ireland ; it is a good deal fav’oured by the 
Maltese. Jam bon d’York was at one 
time a coni])liment i)aid by the French 
cuisine to the pigs of the English Mid¬ 
lands. And, again, in the Malay ArchijK*- 
lago, Papua, and all the Oceanic Pacific 
islands, ])ork is tlie ])co]ile's favourite 
meat. Here, also, they eat dried shark, 
and the hundred and one edible sea-fish 
of the coral-reefs and blue lagoons. Dogs 
_ are eaten in Hong Kong and 

. Wei-hai-wei, in .some of the 
Who feed Equatorial 

on ogs FTskimo subjects 

of the British Emj)ire live on walrus and 
seal meat, and whale blubber ; those of 
Tristan d’Acunha on—amongst other 
things—the eggs ol penguins and petrels. 

The Indians of British Guiana will eat 
jaguar, if they can succeed in killing 
the American leopard, besides all the 
other wild animals of the woods. Ter¬ 


mites (white ants). locusts. beetle- 
grubs, and the caterpillars of certain 
moths are grt'edily devoured l)y millions 
of negroes m Britisli Africa from tin* 
Zambesi to Lake Taugaiiyikii, and the 
Blue Nile to the fiand)ui. 

F'ish, iKitatoes, })ork, gi'ese, tea, milk and 
whisky are the j)rincii'»al ingn'dients of Irish 
ditd : hsh. mutton, milk, whisky and oat¬ 
meal tlu'sla})les ol th(“ S('ottisl] jieasantiy: 
milk, pancakes of wlit'afeii iloiii, pork, pota¬ 
toes, ('hees(‘, cream, whisky and ('idi'inoiirisli 
the sturdy Welsh couiitrylolk; l)iriid. 
ehe(‘se. beer, lea, eider, bref, bacon aud lisli 
form the average* sustenance of tlu* Ihiglisli 
peasantry, a wholesome diet varii'd in the 
towns with an endless wiriety of tinned 
stuff. The Maltese live chielly on lisli, 
pork, goat’s tiesh, stirabout made (d wlu'at 
or maize Hour, olives and olive* oil, truit, 
onions, cheese and wine. Tlu* die‘t ol tlu* 
Cypriote consists ol much tlu* same as the 
foods of the Maltese, l(*ss jxirk. 

The Egyptian h‘llahin use brixid or 
jmrridge made* Irom tin* Hour or groats of 
sorghum, wheat, inaize and millet as the 
groundwork of th(‘ii' daily food. They a.lso 
„ . eat mutton,goal’s llesh, pigi'ons, 

^anc les fj-oni buffalo and (’ow 

. milk, dates, rice*. ve-ge'table‘s of 
Rice Foods i i 

many kinds, and e'oa.rse swe'e'l- 

ineats made* of hone-y or molasses. Hour 
and olive oil. 'J'he giains ami xegelable's 
culti\'ate*d are* wheat, rice*, maize*, soighum 
and millet ; ])ulse of sev'e'ial kinds, 
cucumlH*rs, gourds, melons anel onions. 
Tli(*ir })rincipal drink besides water is 
coffee, and for Ibt^ f'liristiaiis or tlie* lax 
Mohaniin(*dans, arrack, a spirit made 
from rice, and the less heady “ ])alm 
wine*,” the saj) oT the date ])alm. 

Rice, of J30 varietie*s, is the staple of 
all coastwise India, Burma and the* Malay 
Stales, also of British China, lh.it wheat 
is large*ly grown ov'er all North-west India; 
also bailey (uiq)er valley of the (iaiiges), 
sorghum or great millet everywhere below 
the mountains, spiked millet (pe'imisetum), 
” ragi ” (eleiisine), in Southern India, 
and ])aspaluin and two kinds of ge'nniiie 
or Italian millet—paiiicurn. Th(*re are also 
many oil-seeds used for food- st'samum. 
rape and linseed, and ten or eleven kinds 
of ])cas and beans (cicer, ])hascolus, 
dolichos, cajanus, ervurn, hithyrus and 
pisum). Many ol these Indian grains 
and pulses are of ancient introduction into 
tropical Africa, where, with maize, they 
form the staple of the peoples' vegetable 
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food. No indigonous African grain or 
bran is cultivated ; almost the only 
vcg(‘tal)l(‘s in native di(*tary indigcuioiis to 
that continent are the ‘‘yam ” ((lioscorea, 
also found in India), and the coco yam 
(colocasia), and a mmiher of ]dants with 
edible leaves like spinach. Manioc, so 
much eaten in negro Africa, is the same 
as ta])io('a. and has been intiTMluced from 
Hrazil. Manioc is also mmli grown in 
British Malaya, and this region, with 
liorneo, is tlie honu' of the* sago ])alm. 
'The colocasia yam. nadly the tuber of 
an arum, under the naiiK* ol taro, is tin* 
])rincipiil \*egetabl(‘ food of Nt'W (niinea 
and the British l\acific islands. 

T1h‘ ('itiz{Uis or the wards ol the empire 
])rotess almost <‘\’(My known form of 
religious faith. There are, first of all. 
about (>J.25.^.000 ostensible ( hristians- 
nami'ly. 44,000.000 in the United Kingdom ; 
40 ;,()()(> in Gibraltar, Malta, and ('yj>rus ; 
742.000 in Kg\'pt and Sinai ; 4.000.000 
in the Indian han])ire ; 17.000 in ('hina : 
3,000 in l)orneo ; 40,000 in the Paciti(' 

Islands ; ()2o,ooo in New Zealand ; 

4.400,000 in .\nstralia: 1,200,000 in 
_ , British South Alrica, St. Helena. 

Religious IX' 11 

e, .T . and Nyassalaiid: 00.000 in 

Fftiths in T . I 1- i \ i • V 

• I ganda. Ivast Atnca. Zan/i- 

bai‘. Seych(*lles and Mauri¬ 
tius : T75.000 in Sierra Leone, (iold 

('oast, aiul Southern Nigeria : (>. 100.000 
in British North America, and alxnit 
2.()()o.ooo in tlu‘ British W’est Indies, 
Honduias, (biiana, and the Falkland 
Islands. Of these* Christians, to quote 
ap])roximate round ligures only, about 
ii,T47,()i() belong to the Roman Catholic 
('hurch ; lo.SSo.ooo to the Anglican; 
14,000.000 to the Free Churches - Pres¬ 
byterian. ().2oo.ooo : Baptist, 1.500,000; 
Midhodist - Wesleyan, ('ongregational. 
Societv of Friends, etc., 4.500.000 — 
f‘> Ihe Orthodox (ireek Church ; 
580,500 to the Nestorian ; and ()io,ooo 
to the ('optic Church ; leaving about 
26,000.000 of men, women, and children 
undefined as to their actual sect in the 
(diristiaii Church. 

The British flag shelters about 2()0,ooo 
Jews, of whom i()(),()()o dwell in the United 
Kingdom, 26,000 in Kgypt, and 24,100 
in South Africa. There are 88,000.000 
Mohammedans in the British Flmpire 
and its feudatory states, mostly belonging 
to the Sunni division, but also including 
the Khojas of India, who follow the Aga 
Khan, a hierarchical descendant of the 


Old Man of the Mountain, whose adherents 
were the original “ Assassins.” The 

Buddhists, including th( enlightened 
Jains ol India, uridi'r the Ihitish flag 
number about i4.o()o,oo(). 'fhey are 
found chiefly in ("eylon, Bengal, Sikkim. 
Burma, Bhutan borders, tlu? Northern 
Malay Peninsula, and Hong Kong. Alxiut 
. 210,200.000 natives of India, 

Firc^*' Ceylon, and Indian colonies in 

^ .'\trica and tioi)i('al America 

lollow tii(‘ 11‘ligion ot Bialima 
(Si\ai, \'islmu) in varying lorins and sects. 
Th(* Parsi'es of India, sonu* K'O.ooo, are 
still fin* worsl]i])pfrs. A largi* ])rop()ition 
of the Polynesians and ML'Ianesians on 
J'iritish Pat'ific islands, of Indians in the 
dominion of C;r ida. and tlu^ ('arihs in 
British Honduras and the Windward 
Islands, are ('diristians. 

Those that an* not still lollow vague 
fetishistic laiths. usually including a l)elief 
in a Supreme (lod ot the Sky, in ancestors 
living again as s])irits. in demigods and 
d(*mons jx'rsonifying natural forces and 
diseases, and in magic, magic being under¬ 
stood to be undehnabf-, emjiiiic energy 
acting oiten through material means or 
resident in a natural itbject. oi’ in out,* which 
has lieen shaped by man’s bands, 'fhe.se 
so-called j)agans really practi-e vague, 
unsuccesstul la'ligions closi'ly akin in all 
their manifestations to the gi'eat st(*reo- 
tyjH'd faiths of the moia* ('ultui'ed races 

Tilt* languagt's of the British Kmpire 
are ind('(*d multifoiin. Scarcely any 
great acknowU'dged family of human 
S]>eech is unrepresented within the limits 
ot its ;egis. except the IVasque, the 
Japanese*, and the* languages peculiar to 
the ( aucasus Mountains. 

Of the Ai'van language's ^n.Sro.ooo in 
the* United Kingeloin, Canada, the West 
Indie'S, aiiel British ( eutral and Seiutli 
America, Australia, Xt'w Zealand, the 
Pacifie'. islands, India, Mauritius, anel 
British Africa, speak Knglish. The living 
_ Keltic tongues. Irish, Manx, 

K (Lu'lieg and Welsh, are still 
of the British 111,0 1 

r . useelby about 1,811,()00])(*oplc 

Empire ,,,4 , Ui * j 

111 Wales, Ireland. Sceitland 

and Man, 1,055,001) use the French language 
in the Channel Islaiiels, tlie Oue*lu'C, Ontario, 
and Maniteiba provinces of Canada, in Trini¬ 
dad, Mauritius, and the. Seychedles, besides 
the large extent to which French is used in 
Malta and Egypt. S})anish is spoken at 
Gibraltar and in Trinidad. Portuguese in 
a rather dialectal form is much spoken by 
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Eurasians in |)arts of India and on the 
coast (d ('eyhni, also in British Guiana. 
Ilalian is a good deal (Muployed in Malta 
and in ICgypl ; (iiwk in Cyprus, Egypt, 
and the Egyj)lian Sudan. As regards the 
Indo-Aryan languages, Persian, with 
Arabic, is the language of the British 
si)here in South-east Persia, besides being 
. the literary language of iniicli 

Varied North-west India; about 

, 1,000,000 speak Baluchi, and 

1,^500,000 1 lie Afghan or Pushtu 
dialect ; Sindhi is the spet^eh of over 
3,000,000 in the Sind jn*ovince. The 
languages or dialects descended from Sans¬ 
krit, which havi^ liecoine tlu' vernaculars 
of two-tbirds of India ]U'oper are Hindi 
(87,240,000 j)e()|)lo), Jleiigali (45,000,000), 
Marathi (ic),000,000), Punjabi or Gurmukhi 
(17,000.000), (iiijarati (10.500,000), I'riya 
(10,000,000), and Paharr or Nejialese 
(1,300,000), besides Kachbi (of “ Cutch 
Kashmiri, Konkani (.Malabar), and Singh¬ 
alese, this last being spoken by nearly 
2,500.000 in Ceylon. 

'fhe Gio-Altaic languages, which cover 
the Jioitli-east(Mn parts of Asia from the 
B.'dtic shon's and Lajilaiid to Bering 
Straits and ('lima, and which include the 
ouilying sub-gioups of Turkish and 
Hungarian, are only rejiresimted in the 
British banjiire by the much Arabised 
S])e(‘ch of the modern Turks, which is still 
to some (‘xtent spokt;n in Cyprus and -a 
very lit!h' — in ligyjit. 

The Dravidiaii and allied groiijis are 
wholly conliiH'd in their present range to 
pjritish India, when; they are spoken by 
about 05,000,000. 7 'he 'J'ibeto-Burm(‘se 

group of at least twenty languages fur¬ 
nishes the sp(‘ech of sometliing like 
11,000,000 of ])eople in Northern Ne])al, 
Sikkim, IMmlan. Garo (])art of Assam), 
Tipiira, Naga, Mani{)nr, and UpjK*r and 
Lower Burma. Northern and Eastern 
Burma (the Khamti and Shan states) and 
the ui)per jKirt of the Malay Peninsula are 
Chinese Covered by the Siamo-Chinese 
c i,- . - group, which in its great Eastern 

I"’"'branch (ChiiKso) is s,«,kcu l.y 
some 2,000,000 ( f Britisli sub¬ 
jects in the southern Malay Peninsula 
and Singaj)orc, Britisli Borneo, Hong Kong 
and Wei-hai-wei, to say notliing of tb.e 
useful Chinese sojourners in British 
Columbia. Tlie deltaic region louiid 
Kangoon and the isolated i)atcb of Palung 
in lJ})pcr Burma arc po})ulatcd by people 
S])eaking dialects of the Mon language. 
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which is closely allied to the Annamese of 
French liido-('hina. In tlu' middle of 
Assam is the isolated Khasi language of 
uncertain allinities, spoken by alxmt 
100,000 hill people. Another isolated group 
is the Kolarian of Eastern and Central 
India, the language, in many dialects, of 
the Santalis, Mundaris, Savara, Kurkii, etc. 
The Malay language is spoktai by about 
i,(k)(),oo() of British or British-])roteeted 
]>coples ; the Malayo-Polynesian languages 
from New Guinea to New Zealand, by 
100,000; the Melanesian languages l)y 
another 200,000, and Papuan by 550,000. 

In the lieart of the Malay Peninsula 
there may still be lingering isolated Negi ito 
languages : there is certainly a Negrito 
sp(H‘ch in th(‘Andaman Islands. A possibly 
N(‘grito dialect is still pn'S n ved by a small 
sect ion, sonu' 2,000 or 3,000 ol the W-ddahs 
of Ceylon (Khodiyab). It wo lUl beinteresl- 
ing for tlie etbnoiogist to comjviit'caretully 
the fragments of Negrilt) spev-cli m 
Southernmost Imlia, ('eylon, t k* .Anda¬ 
mans, tlu‘ Malay Peninsula, with the 
Papuan and Mi‘lanesian families, and 
further with what littk* is recorded of the 

XK. of the extinct 'I'as- 

TheBuntu piv,.rse. but 

of^Afr^a^* })erhaps distantly interrelated, 
lauguagt'S, in two vaav distuu't 


groups, of the black Australians are 
sj)oktm by about ()i).ooo savages and 
semi-savag(^s still lingering in Australia. 
In Britisli Africa we have still rejne- 
.sented by living speakers tin* wondcriully 
interesting Biisbman-Hotteiitot laiiguage 
group, so (‘xtreinely unlike any other 
human speed) of the present day by its 
intercalation of noisy dicks among the 
normal consonants and vovveds. Tlu'iv are 
still, ])erbaps, 5 ,<hx) (British) Bushmen, and 
25,000 Hottentots alive to perpetuate this 
primitive jdionology. 

The Bantu languages of Africa arc 
sj)oken by aboat 11,000.000 negroes in 
British, Soutli, (Tmtral, and Eastern 
Equatorial Afnca; besides a few “ vSerni- 
Bantu ” of the eastern i)arts of British 
Nigeria. The langaages ol the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Uganda, and East Africa 
comjnise the Nilotic family, about 
4,300,000, ranging from the western 
parts of the Bahr-el-Gliazal to Masailand, 
near the Indian Oc an ; tlie unclassified 
Krej and Bongo groups, and het'Togeneous 
Sudanian congeries (Niam-Niam, Mang- 
fiatlu, Mundu, Madi, l.endu, Momvu, etc.). 
Ill the north-western parts of the Egyptian 
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of (he 

Nupe Speech 


Siichin is llic isohitcd Nubian family of lan¬ 
guage's. and fli(‘ Imm' and Maba. ol Darfur. 
In Nortliorji Nigeria tlr iv an* tbc di.-,liiK‘t 
I\anuri spee'cli of I-iornu, the nn('lassilir<l 
diak'cfs ol tin* lakc-(.l\V(‘lling Ibidinna, lln* 
groat Hausa languages—spn'ad as a trado 
Jiiodiuin from Lake* Chad to tho inn(*r 
Cold ('oasl, or spoken as tlu'ir native 

^ . tongue by about 15,000.o<)o of 

Dominance y, l' 1 

uortlK'rn Siulamau lU'gioes, 

Musgn to the south-<‘ast ol 
Hausa, and the semi-Ikintu 
diah'Ots, such as (ihari, of the Ik'iiue basin, 
iKuth and south, down to its conlhionce 
with the Niger. 'Phe' Nuj)(' s])e(*eii is the 
dominani laiignag • ol ('eniral Nigi'ria, and 
to the W('st are’ the Ikngu dialects that are* 
re'lale’d to la?-olf Ashanti. In Semthern 
Xige'iia there an* the language's of the* 
Igara, Igbira, Ibo, j'‘kri, I je), and Voruba ; 
and the klik greeuj) anel the si’ini-lkantu 
language's e>l the (boss Ki\ ('r basin Dotteel 
)\'e'r mue-h of Ib itish .Nige'i ia i^ the* F'ulbe* 
angna.ge, the* ran.ge of which e'xte*nels. 
vvith many gaj)s. tor a elist<ince of nearly 
J.ooo mile's ae ios- .\liie;a Irom tlie* Se'iiegal 
Kive‘1 to the* borders ol W’adai and Dailnr. 

Phe* eliali'cts ol tl.i* (lolel ( oasi belong in 
the' main to loin groups, the* ( liwi en* 
Ashanli, lh<* Da (Akkra). Ih** Mosi. and 
'Pe'ine*. 'Phe* language's ol Sit*rra Le*on'* are 
partie'ularly inte'i'estiiig, a.nd belong t<i the 
Mandingo lamily ol W'e'ste'iii Nig *ii.L. and 
l > the* i»ri‘li\ .and e'-iiu’oi<busing 'Pe inne' 
and l)ulie)in families 'Phe' languages ol 
Ihe (iaml)i.i aie* \e*iy little' studieel by .i 
Ihilain whieli has |)ossess'el the* (lambia 
loi' 200 Ve*ars 'Phe*v come under tin* '•'e lii]). 

W'olol, and Mainlingo g.nnps. 


Speakers 


of Hamitic 


'Phe' Libye* Hamilie; langaage 


Dialects 


lamily ol North and Noiih- 


Somali in ne*aily all the' ('oa.st lands of the 
Ixeel S(*a. arni all the ne)n-Arabic-sjj^'aking' 
tubes betw(*<*n Ke)i(lolan and Alryssinia ; 
by the elosoly allied (jala an<l the* olhe*r 
neen-Se'ii'itie' I'dliieipian eliale-ets iieirlh anel 
cast of the’ Nilotic negro demiain. Hamitic 
eliale'f'ts are’ alsei s])oke*n in Senitlu'rn 
Arabia anel in tlie' island of Socotra. 
'Phe* Se'uiitie* language's arc ]e'j)re'Se'nte‘el in 
the* Ik ilish domain by tin* MaUe'se* language*; 
sue h He'bi\*w as is J)le se*r\'e*d in rise* by je ws 
in Hk' I'nite'el Kingelean, (jibraltar, and 
Ade'ii ; and by t he* Ar abie-ol l*>gypl, Ih'itisli 
Arabia, Zanzibar , anel the* Ik'rsian Ciulf. 

In Hiitish Arnerie a the kskiine) languag: 
is speeke’ii l)y the* s])ar"S(' inh.ibitants ol the* 
lieizen sliore*s ol the' Are tic (te e'an betwe*e'n 
Alaska anel ’ 1 .leloi. ()1 the' Ame’rie an 

Indian language' gieiujis. ne)t much meire 
cle'arly interielatee 1 than the* African 
languages, the' following are* le'pie'se’iiteel 
on Ih'itish te'rritoiy : Phi' Thhnkit in 
the iiorth-we'sti'i umosl ])art of the coasts 
anel islands eh Didisli Colurn- 


Languages 


of British 


bia ; the* I laielri ol \'ane'e)u\'e*i' 


America 


Iskuiel ainl Ih itish Columbia ; 


e'asi Alriea is re'pii'Se-nte'd by 
such wandi’iing Libx’ans ol the’ .Sahai’a 
as liuel their way inlo the' elominioiis 
ol the* sultan ol Sokoto, ari'L by the’ 
Libyan-sjre'aking inhabitants eii the’ Siwah 
and othe.'r oase*s on the* western eiutskirts e)f 
lCgy[)t ; by the’ ri’inains ol .\ucicnt P'gyp- 
iian in the* form erf ('oj)tic ; by the elialee'ts 
ol the’ Ik'ja anel Bishari, the Danakil anel 


the' Athabascan, 'Pinne*, or 
Dene* of all dll' e-t'iiti'al .inel northe’iii ]>aits 
ol the* C anadian elominion betwi'4'ii tin* 
Keuky Mountains anel the* e'asle'in shore-s 
ol Hnelson’s l»ay : the* .Mgonkwin. (.‘hip- 
pe'wa or Kri, “ Montagnais,” ol ('e'litral 
anel haste’in ('anada (using ('anaela 
in its wiliest sense*), alsir in habrailor, 
Noilh''lIl (hli'bee, anel Olle-e* ill N’e'W 
I’niiiswiek, No\a Seauia, and Ne'wfonnel- 
laiiel ; the* Huron (lioipiois) ol On- 
taiio ainl sont heiiimost ('amnia; and 
the* Drd<ota, I’uan, or Sin, found still in 
the- southe'rn parts ol Saskatehe'Wati .ind 
Manitoba. 'Pln'ii tln'ie* are* the* .\la\’a- 
Kiehe* group on the* inteiii 1 boialeis of 
Ihitish Hondiira" : the* spee i li ol the* 
Card )S still liiige'nng in a sonie'what niixe*el 
tv|)e' on the* e-oast ot British Honehnas 
anel in the W'est Inelian islanel ol Dominie a 
anel existing lar more* nume'rously in the’ 
maritime’ le’gions ol British (iuiaiia ; anel 
the’ (.iiiiana giou]), eli\ieleel into the snb- 
grouies of .*\rawak, W’apitina, and Atoi rii. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S INNER EMPIRE 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE VAST 
POSSESSIONS OF THE BRITISH CROWN 


Tr is not iK‘('(‘ssarv to dolineale hen* 
the clalxnatc' system of j)artially rejne- 
seiitati\(' government in national affairs, 
or wholly elertiv(‘ a<lminislratif)n of local 
j)i'ovinrial matters which })rev;iils in (iroat 
Britain and Ireland. It is sulticieni to 
])oint out that tlu‘ Vpper House in the 
Li'gislatnre differs from all the similar 
institutions in the daughtc'r nations and 
colonies in that it is composed of hen'ditary 
legislatois. Elsewhere the memlxu's of 
tlu‘ l'j)per House, or Senate, or Legislative 
(.'ouncil, il 1h('y are not eh'cted hv the 
])eoplt‘. ai(‘ appointed for a t(‘rm of years 
or for lile hy the king-emp(‘ror, or by his 
r(‘])restmtative, the viceroy, or governor. 

Nowhere else in the em])iiv does this 
])rinciple of lu'reditary legislators obtain ; 
nowhere else would it be tolerated but 
in the Homeland, .so tolerant of institu¬ 
tions which have outlived their usefulness. 
T 1 k‘ Isle ot Man has a (ouncil of Public 
Affairs, nominati'd by the ('rown. ami a 
House of Keys, which is a la'pn'sentalive 
assembly ot twentv-four elected members. 


The term of sitting for this House is seven 
years, ami the suffrage is based on a pro- 
j)imTv qualifn'ation. 

The island (;f Jersey has a lieutenant- 
governor and a bailiff, who is a kind ol 
piesideiit of the legislature appointed by 
the (down. The legislature consists of 
twel\'(‘ jur.'its and twelve rectors of 
parishes elected by the ])eoi)le for life, 
and twenty-eight constables, mayors, or 
de]Hities, elected for three years, (iuernsey 


Independent 
States in the 
British Empire 


and Sark, ami also Alderney, 
are under one lieutenant- 
governer, but have two 
separate legislatures, which 


consist of jurats, rectors, and sheriffs. 


elected indirectly, and delegates and 


deputies elected directly by the ratepayers. 
Within the far-flung net of the British 


Em])ire are a number of states practically 


independent as regards their home rule, 


but subject to the J^>ritish (iovernment 
in London/ directly or through the vice¬ 
roy of India f)r the high commissioners 
of South Africa or of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. as regards their foreign policy, 
and perliajis sui)ordinated in some other 
^ directions. These are: The 

InflJL* in 

.he Sudnn ^ 

Arab sultanate s to the. north- 

<.*ast of Aden and along the south coast of 
Arabia (area, about too.ooo sepiare miles); 
the* sultanate of Muskat and the trurial 
chiels in South-east Arabia and along the 
Persian (iulf (area, iK^ooo square miles) ; 
the British s])here in South-east Persia 
(area, 122.500 square miles) ; Haluchistan 
(area, 78.5 50 square miles); Afghanistan 
(area, 250,000 square miles); the sultanate 
of Johor (area. 9,000 square miles). Per- 
haj)s to these should be added the 
sultanate of Darfur, in the western ])art 
of the Egyptian Sudan, with an area of 
about 50,000 square miles. Afghanistan, 
excej)t in regard to its foreign jiolicy, is 
an absolutely independent country, and 
none of its statistics are included in this 
survey of tht; British Enqiire. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is divided 
into thirteen j)rovinces, the governors of 
which are all British officers of the Egyp¬ 
tian Army; the sub-governors of districts 
arc Egyptians. The six principal judges 
are British; the kadis, w’ho deal with 
Mohammedan law in matters of succession, 
marriage, and charitable endowments, 
are Mohammedan Egyptians or Sudanese. 
The governor-general over the whole of 
this vast area, including supervision over 
Darfur, is jointly appointed by the British 
and Egyptian (^Governments. He legislates 
by proclamation. The sultan of Darfur 
is practically independent in the manage¬ 
ment of the internal affairs of his country, 
but he is required to pay an annual 
tribute to the Sudan Government. The 
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Ailijo-Sudan is (Uiliivly scparaU' 
li'oni tlu* iiiti'i'iialionalisi'd “ c'a]>itulali»)iis ” 
ai’uaol oi' oilier j)arts ol the'riirkir>li 

iunpire; loieiL,ii eoiisuls must ]>(* iirst 
ajiproN'ed l)v llie lirilisli (iowinmeiit 
heloR Ilh'V cuii leeeiw an exequatur. 

Kgypt it sell IS still regarded as hi'ing 
uiuU-r Turkish suzerainty. JUit loi this 
tlieory, its nati\e ruler, tlie kliidewi. or 
kheiliva* (Ahlias Hilnii), niiglit he regarded 
as an inde})endeiit ruler ol a roiiiilry of 
400,()oo square' miles in area, ol whieh 
only about TL^ho seiiuire miles are at 
])rt'sent inhahiteMl. in close and ])eeuliar 
relations witli (ireat IJrltain. Nemiinally, 
lli(’ kheelive rules through a Ministry coni- 
])ose’d ol seven memlHis, plus a ihitish 
iiiiam'ial adviser. lint since iSS» Ihi'H' 
ha\’e been ihe beginnings ot representa¬ 
tive institutions. Fhese are a h'gislative' 
Council which is a consnltatiw' body, 
])artly elected, ])artly nominate'd, (|ualilied 
to ])ronf)imc(’ o])imons on the Ihidgrt and 
on all iK'w laws—and tlu* (ietu'ial 
yVss(‘ml)Iy. This last consists ol the si'vi'U 
Ministc'is, the thii ty U'giskdi\X‘councilkus, 
and loi'h -six poj)ularl\' elected members. 

The (n‘n(. ial Assembly, lioweN'er, lias no 
pcaver to legislate, but can in a measure 
control all new taxation of a direclly 
jicrsoiial chaiactei' or connected witli 
land. The ti'rritorii's of tlu* IVrsian (hijf 
which are within the British sphere of 
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inthience or arc* actua,l British |)osses- 
sions or protectoiales ai'e : The Ihitish 
splu're in South-east IVrsia, Ironi Banda,r 
Abbas to (jwattar, and inland to K(*rman 
and Birian, go\ei'ned b\’ the Shah ol 
IVisia, with Biitish eonsnls at Bandar 
Abbas. Kmanan ami Malik Siah (Seistan) 
to w'atch over British interests and 
subjects : and, in aildition. tlie port ol 
Basidu on Kishm Island and tlu* ])ort of 
I ask on the Mrkran coast, uiuLer the 
ilin-ct maiKigenient of the British Indian 
(lovernment; tlu* Biahiein Islands, on the 
s aithern side ol tlu* iV'isian (iuH. rnk'd 
b\’ an Arab siu ikh under the conti'ol ol a 
British ])olitica.lr!gent. 

Tlu-re is also the quasi-independent 
imamale ol ()man, under a sultan, or 
sayyid, whose* dynasty began as a srirt of 
])rince-l)ishopric at Muskat in the middle* 
ol tlie e'ightee'iith e'e*ntury. (ire'at Ih'itain 
and J^'rance* are mutually bonnel to re*frain 


fiom an exedusive* ])e)litieal e'ontrol or 


B.'itftin's 
Kuria Muria 
Islands 


aniie'xation eil the' sultiUiate* of 
Muskat, l>ut hiree* of cirenim- 
stance's has conq)elle'el Gre*at 
Jhitain. through the* (iovern- 


me*nt of Inelia. to take* tlie* leaeling aelvisory 


jiarl in the elire'e tion of the* ailairs of Oman. 


Tlu'se are* manage*el ahne>st I'litiredy under 
tile* advice* of a Ih itish consul and |)ohTical 
agent at Muskat. The Kuria Muria Islands, 
off the south coast of Oman, actually belong 
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to Great Britain, and their affairs are super¬ 
vised from Aden. From Soham to Masirah 
Island, the government of Eastern Oman 
is carried on, more or less, by the sultan 
of Muskat, but the coast regions to the 
west as far as the Turkish frontier at A 1 
Hasa constitute what is called Trucial 
Oman, a region in which the numerous 
u « ^ petty Arab chicds have been 

. .. coerced by the British power 

• 7 ^ ** A Ft^rsian Gulf into an 

IS overne molest each 

other nr the sultan of Muskat. Law and 
order in a general way arc maintained m 
all these regions of the }*('rsian Ciulf, and 
justice is administered to British subjects, 
by a British political resident residing 
at Bushiie, on lh(‘ south coast o1 Persia. 

British Aral)ia. not connected with the 
geograpliical or political systems ol the 
PcM’sian (iulf, is maiiagvMl by tlie j)olitical 
K'sidc'iil, the viitual govcMiior and com- 
mandi'i-in-chiet, at Aden. This olticial 
(U‘]H'nds at prescuit on the (lovernnuuit of 
P)Oinbav. lie su|)(‘r\’ises tlie affairs ot tht‘ 
Aden Protectorate and the island of 
PcM'ini : those of the island of Socotra 
and its adjoining archipelagoes ; th(^ coast 
sultanates of Makalla, etc. : the Kuiia 
Mnria Islands, and the Oman coast as 
far east as the island of Masirah. Within 


these regions of Southern Arabia there are 
numerous Arab sultans and sheikhs who 
govern their jieople with as little inter¬ 
ference as possible on the part of the 
British, whose own direct rule does not 
extend over mon? than the island of Perim, 
the town and port of Aden and its hinter¬ 
land, about g,oo() square miles, and the 
Kuria Muria Islands. 

The empire of India, whose outlying 
spheres of influence in P(*.rsia and Aralua 
we have just been considering, is divided 
into tlie following tyjies of government : 
TTiere is, first of all, British India—/.c., 
the districts actually annexed to tlie British 
Crown, with a total artui of i.o ,7,<)oi 
square miles, and tlie following [uoviiices : 
Bengal, hiastiMu Bengal and Assam, 
Burma. Madras, the Andamans and 
Xicobars. Bombay, Punjab, \orth-west 
I'ronliiM Prov’ince, British Baluchistan, 
Lnited Provinc'i'S of Agra and Oudh, 
(■enticii Provinci'S. Berar and Coorg. 

A number ot small piinci])aliiies within 
th(“S(* provinces ait^ ruled to a certain 
extent by their native^ rajahs, or by Moham¬ 
medan chi(*fs : but. for tht* most iiart, this 
vast area is administered directly by 
P>ritish ofhcials in all the principal 
and res])onsible posts, and liy native 
(Thcials in all the subordinate jiositions. 
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Then follow the loudatory states of the Bhopal, undei' a female sovenM^n, the 
Indian Kmpire : Haidarabad (area, 82,bptS begum), and Indore, a Mahrattaslate under 
square iuiU‘s), ruled by the nizam ; Kasli- the maharajah Holkar ; three in the 
mil* and jamu (an'a, 8o,c)Oo square milt‘s), Bombay Pn^sidency, the largest of which is 
ruled by a inaharajah ; Baluchistan (area, ('utch, whose ruler is known as the 

78,530 square miles), rukul by the khan of rao ; five in the Madras Presidency, 
Khelat and a few small indei)endent of which might be specially mentioned 
princes; Jodhpur of lvaj])utana. (an'a, Travaniore, the southernmost jiortion of 
squaie miles), ruletl by a maha- India, whose inaharajah rules 

rajah; Mysore (area, 20,433 square miles), over 3,000,000 people; one in 

ruler, a maharajah ; (iwalior tarea, 25,041 tbe Central Province, Ikistar 

square miles), the largest Mahratla state, ‘ (area, i3,()oo sejuare miles); 

iindca- a maharajah (Sindhia) ; Bikanir, a Kuch Bohar, in Bengal; Hill 'ripina, on 
Raj])utanastat(Baiea, 23, ;ii scpiare miles), the borders of Burma; Kampiir and 
under a maharajah ; j aisalmir and Jai])ur, (iarhwal, between Agra and Oudh ; Imii 
tioth I^aj])ut slates frt'Siu'ctivcly, it),o()2 Sikh and tlireir Kajput state's in tlu' 
and 15,570 scjiiaK. miles), the first ruled by Punjab ; and the interi'stiiig little Tibc'tan 
a mahalawal, the S(M:ond by a maharajah ; princi])alily (d' Sikkim. In addition tf> 
]kahawnl])iir, in the Punjab (area, 15,000 this list, there are numerous small areas 
square miles), governed by a nawab. administered by minor princi'S, much on 

In addition to the list of big feudatory the lines of the smaller (ierman duchies. 
statt'S with aieas of 15.000 sejuare The total area of feudatory India is 
miles and oxer, i\\vAV is the old (>()(),272 scpiare miles. 

M.diratla state' of Ikiroda, pixa'rned by For the administration of Ibitish India 
the maharajah gaikwar. which has only there is the Vheeroy, who rules desj)otically 
an aiea ol tS.ajt) sepiari' miles, but which as the (iovernor-iieiu'ral-in-f'ouncii, sub- 
ranks first on the list of leudatory states, jc'ct to the* ordt'is of th(' king-emjx'roi', 
and has a royal salute of tw('nty-oiie guns, as ti'ansmitted through tlu' St'cretary ot 
1 here are eight minor stall's in Kaiputaua ; State lor India. Tlu' I'Xpt'ndil ure of tlu' 
tb('. in ( entral India (including the inter- Indian rexa'uues in India and elsewlu'ii' — 
esting little Mohammedan principality of that is to say, the' annual Budget ol the 
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VOLCANIC SCENERY AT ELPHINSTONE INLET IN THE GULF OF OMAN 


The scenery of Elpliiiistonc Inlet, of which the above is a typical example has been described as the grandest but the 
most deso'ate in the world. The heat is so terrible that the native can live in the place only from November till March ; 
a cable station was once established on Telegraph Island, but it was soon abandoned as some of the men died, while 
others went mad and the remainder fled. The rocks in the foreground are entirely red, while the sea is a brilliant blue. 


's j;;(.)vi'iniTU‘iit - is coiilrollrd l)y 
the St'crelary of Slate mid the Council 
of the India orfirt*, wlio thus, in a nianiuM', 
act as a kind ol selected j arlianient to 
(list uss and determine by a majority of 
\ot('S ]iow tlie reveniK'S of India shall be 
s[)ent. It is on this board of financial 
contiol the India Office Council that it 
has been siif.;i^esled elected or selected 
native-liorn Indians should .sit to represent 
the views of native-born Indians at hi'ad- 
, quarters on matters of Indian 
iceroy s ta.xatioii. The 

(h)vernoi-(k‘neral is assisted 
o even government of India 

a council of seven members apiiohited by 
the (Town through tlio Secndaiy of State 
for India. These councillors hold their 
ajipointinenl ordinarily hir five years, 
and constitute practically a Cabinet of 
Ministers to carry on the Viceroy's govern¬ 
ment. The seventh member of C'ouncil, 
for some reason called “ extraordinary," 
is the British commandcr-in-chicf over 
all the king-emperor’s forces in the 
Indian Empire. He is practically Minister 
for War in the Viceroy’s Council. The 

L E 


f(»reign affairs f>f the Indian Empire, 
which include dealing with llu' femdatory 
ami allied states within and without 
the limits ot the Indian Empire, are 
under the s])ec.ial sn])erinlendence of 
tlie X'iceroy. One of the government 
inembeis of Council takes cliarge of the 
finances of India, another of revenue and 
agriculture ; a third is the military member, 
cliarged mort‘ es])ecially wit h army su])ply; 
a huirth supervises the Public Works, a 
fifth the Home Office and the Legislative, 
and a sixth ccmimerce and industry. Each 
of the nine departments of state lias a 
sjx'cial secretary at the head of it. In¬ 
cluding the Viceroy, lliere are only eiglit 
" Ministers " in the Executive Council. 

There is further a Legislative Council 
nominated by the Viceroy, consisting of 
not more than sixteen members, or seven¬ 
teen with the addition of tlie lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal. Tliis Council has 
])ower, subject to certain restrictions, to 
make laws for all persons within British 
India, for all British subjects within the 
native states, and for all Indian subjects, 
or protected subjects, of the king in any 
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part of the world. The memluTS of this with the matters of the pr()vinc(‘, and are 
Council arc nominated by the Viceroy subject to the sanction of the (.'lovernor- 
under the provisions of Viscount C.ross’s (iencral. None of these legislatun^s may do 
Act of i8g2, a clause of which makes it mori* than discuss the tinancial stattanents 
])ossil)le for the Viceroy to introduce tlie of the supreme and local governments, 
elective princi])le into the nomination of and ask questions about them. They may 
some or all of these legislative councillors, not propose resedutions or call for any 
W’e liaAe here a door already pnnided, by votes on the subject of finance. 

which the new measures of The metrojmlitan stati* of H(‘ngal, and 
Me^hods*'^* representative gT)vernment will all the other provinces of British India, are 
in Indin prudently introduct^d into undtu* governors, lieutenant-governors, or 
India. 'I'lie Legislative ('ouncil, chief commissioners. With the exc(‘ptions 
which includ(‘s the memb(MS of the Execu- only of the go\'ernors of Bombay and 
li\(' Council, holds its sittings in public, Madras, who art' appointed by the king 

and the text of the Bills to be discussed on tht' recommendation of tlie ihitish 

must hi st lu'])uhlished lor gt'neral inlorma- ('lovernmeiit, outside the ranks ot tin* 
tion through the governmt'nt “ (ia/a'ltt'.” ordinary st'iA'ice. all thest* grt'at executiw* 
Further, no Bill, as a rule, is brought jiosts are filled from the Indian Civil or 
ht'foit' th(' X'iceroy’s Lt'gislativt* Council Political St'rvice. The Viceroy nominat(‘> 

which has not first been subjected to and tlu* Crown a])points the lii'uteiiant- 

the criticism of the several jirovincial governors, and the (iovt‘rnor-(leiieral in 

governnu'nts. The with' dt'\t'lojiint'iit of cfuincil a])points the tdiit'l coniiuissioiiers. 
the J.hitish Indian and vernacular Press Each Indian jiroviiice is divided into 
ensures tlu fullest j)ul)licit y lor t lu't(‘xt of divisions undt'r commissioiu'rs. The.se, 

all lu'w iiK'asun'S, and the national voice of again, art' sj)lit up into distritis, which 

India to sonu' extent thus reat'ts on its form the unit of adininistration. At the 

governiiH'nt. for there is no hole-and- head of each district is an exi'cutivt' 

corner legislation, and the \'iceroy’s ollicei. styh'd “ collt'ctor,” 

^'ouncil, ht'fore jdacing any new law on “ inagistratt',” or “ de]>uty- 

tlie Statute ]h)ok, is well informed as to connnissioiu'r.” who has eiitiit' 

its [ioj)ular rt'ct'ption. control ol the distrit t and is 

Among the Xhcerov’s nominated council, responsible to tht' govt'i nor or chiel 

natives of India jirobably jiredoininate in commissiont'T of Hit' province. Associated 

numbers over the unofficial British mem- with or subordinati' to the collector are 

hers. Of these last there are generally deputy-collectors, other inagistrat(‘S, or 

refirc'.senlatives of commerce, of the Bar, assistants. 

and ol railways. This sujua'inc' Legislative “ The main lunctions ol the collectoi- 
('ouncil might undoubtedly be much largc'i* magistrate are twolold.’’ sa\s Sir William 

the maximum of sixteen, as it is. is not Hunter. “ H(' is a fiscal officer, chaigi'd 

always attaim'd ; it might include repre- with the collection of the revt'imi' from 

si'utatives of tlie larger feudatory states, the land and othc'r sinirces ; lu' is als > 

of the princijial religions, of nativt* law, a civil and ciiminal judge, both of first 

nu'dicine. commerce, and industry. To instance' and in ajipeal ; he is thi' 

a certain extent, also, the* elective jirinciph' rejiresentative of a ]^aternal, and not of a 

might be jiriidently and gradually intro- constitutional government. Police, gaols, 

(luced. Since these lines were written, education, municipalities, roads, sanita- 

Lord Moiiey’s far-reaching measures for tion. disjieiisaries. the. local taxation, and 

L d M 1 if’pi't'sentative government in the Imperial revenues of his district are to 

India have met most of these him matters of daily concern. Lie is 

Difficulties and have atteiujited exjiected to make himself accpiaintcd with 

to solve them. As regards the every ])hasc of the social life of the natives, 

gri'.at provincial administrations, there and wuth every natural asjx'ct of the 

are legislative councils in Bengal and the country. He should be a lawyer, an 

('entral Provinces, in Liurma, L^astern accountant, a surveyor, and a ready 

Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra writer of state ]:)a])ers. He ought to ])ossess 

and Oudh, the Punjab, Madras, and no im^an knowledge of agricultun', 

Bombay. The acts of these provincial ])olitical economy, and engineering.” 

legislative councils, on which there arc There are at present some 260 districts 

invariably native members, can only deal in British India administered by these 
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('()llt'ct(>r-niai;istr:it('s. Tn soim* rases there 
is a ('ollertor and a magistrate, the two 
fimrtious l)eiiig orrasionally S(.‘j)arate. It 
is seareely nert'ssary lo ])()iiit out tlial 
lliest; invahial>l(‘ oflieials a.rt‘ drawn from 
the far-lamed Indian ('ivil Sc‘rvice. th(‘ 
liiiesl ('i\’i] Serv'irc' in tlu* world, enlranre 
into whi('h is no longt'r a matter of 
patronage, but through o})(‘U eompetition. 

'I'lu' collector is the' mainstay ol the 
Ih'itish (jo\(‘rnment in India. Ihitish 
\aIoui won India in the first instance', and 
re'gaiiu'el it a.l!er the mulinv ; but the* wise, 
incoi i u])t ib]\ just behae ioiirol lhe‘('i\ il Se*i- 
\'ie'e, (ri»m its icconstruction in 185 
to the j)reseiil da\'. has done more' than 
an\" h’al ol anus to retain the- allegianci' 
ol the masst's .imong the* _’oe).ooo,ooo 
ol direclK go\cine'(l nativi's oi India. 

Till' pi'oplr ol tile leiidatory state's are* 
goNi-ined b\’ llcii' native prmers in im/.t 
case's, ihiongh a machmt'r\' ot Miihste'is 
and councils, similar in de'gree' to that ot 
Ihitish Iiidi.i, ex'ept, ol I'onrse'. that the 
emplove-s are all natives ol ln<ha. Inmost 
eas 's iiistii'e In iwe'eii Ihilish Indians on 
the te'iritorie's ot the' leudatory stale's is 
adininisle'ied b\- llu* re'sident or 
agent ot the (iove'rn(»r-( le'neral, 
Piiftces ''k ho lesides at the court ol each 
te-iidatorv ]>rince', and adx'ises 
lilt' latter in such of his affairs as eadl lor 
atte'ution. No te'udatory ]>rine*e.‘ has the* 
light to inakt' pt'ace or war, to se'iid 
ambassadors to olhe'r teiidatory princes 
or to external state's, or to ke^ p an arnu el 
loree aliovt' a number agree'd u})on. 

.Moreov'ei. no lunopeans may re'sidt' at 
theii courts without the' sanction of the 
supreme go\'e‘rnme'Ut. ( liiels who oppi\'SS 

or mlsg^)\e'rn their subjects, or who Wiiste 
tlu'ir re'\'('ime's, or are unne'eessarih’ absent 
treim tlu'ir states, are' shaijdv taken to 
task ; but in noiinal ( ireannstance'S Ihe'V 
are' \e'ry little' inte'rfe'ie'el with, anel it is a 
matte'r ot ne) elispute' that at the' juwsent 
day se've'ial native' states are as well 
anel more edieajdy governe'el than the jnirts 
ol India uneler elirect British gemnninent. 

At the pre'semt elate tliene are 7f)e) teiwns 
in British India large anel important 
enough to ])osse'ss municipalitie's that have, 
unde'i' the Local Se'lf-(io\e'rnme'nt Acts ot 
188 p 1884, been accen ele'd an elective 
charae ter. The' majeirity of the nu'inbers 
of committee's are ele-cte'd by the rate- 
paye'is. Tlu'se nnmicijial bodie's have the 
ediarge' of loads, water suj)])ly. elrains, 
markets, anel sanitation. They can imi)ose 


taxes, eiiac.t by-laws, make' imjirove- 
nients, and s])enel money ; but the sanction 
of the ])rovincial government is nt^cessary 
be'fore new taxe-s or ik'w b3'-laws can 
be enforced. Very naturally, tlu' vast 
majeirity of the members of tlu'Se munici- 
j)alities are Indians, and this ('\])eriment 
in sell-gov'enirneiit is be'ing watche'd with 
„ . . gre'at inte'ie'St bv those who 

xperimsn py liit]^. ^O induct 

m n iftn natives of India into the 

Government , , , , . 

hanne)inous, e'apable, and honest 

administration e)l their home gove'rnnn'iit. 
For rural trae;ts the'.re are elistrict and 
l(»cal boards which are* in charge ot roads, 
sc hools and lios])itals. (nbrallar, a Crown 
cohni^x is littleels(* tliana garrison town 
nearly two scjiiarc miles in area --goveriK'd 
autocratically by a miiitaiy governoi' and 
a r'ivilian colonial secietary. 


Malta. (lo/o. and t'onnno are an archi¬ 
pelago ol thri'e islands and two islets in 
the (.d'litial Medileri anean (IJ7 scpiare 
miles m area; ]>opu!ation. j(>(>.h(n)). 
Tl'.e governor, always a iiiililar\' ofliei-i , is 
assisted b\’ a lieulenaiil-governoi (('ivilian). 
an ('\<'enli\'(' ((aiiK'il. and a eouneil ot 
govi'inmenl consisting ol t'K'ven oftieial 
ini'mbt'is. inelndmg tlu' gova'inor, and 
eight eh'cted membeis. 'fhe governor has 
a right m ease* of ii'.'ct'ssitv' fo legislate 
1)3' (U'der-in-conncil. 

('.3']»rns is still theoretically a Turkish 
])ossessiou. Bv’ agreeini'iits conehuh'd 
with the P(»rte I ‘etwi'en Jinu' and August. 
1878. t he island ot (A'priis w as handl'd in’er 
to (Ireal Britain to be administered 
eiitiiely tree from Turkish (amtrol. until 
Russia restored to Tuiki'V the fortress of 
Kais and olhei’ parts ol Armenia acquired 
as the results ot the Kusso-l'urkish Whir 
ot 1877-78. At the presi'iit time the 
island isgovei iied 1)3' a high eommissioner 
oil th(' lines ot a (h'owii eolony. d'hero is 
ail I'xeciitive eouneil consisting of the 
chief secretar3’, the king’s advocate, ami 
the receiver-geiu'ral ; and a legislature 
R T K eighteen meml'crs, wdiich, 

p”besides the above-mentioned 
c'* * three otheials, comprises the 
yprMs ^.pj^p officer, the regis 

trar-geiieral. the jirincipal forest officer, and 
twelve ele.cted councillors nine ('dnistian 
anit threi' .Mohammedan. Tlu' voters are 
all male d'urkish or British subjects, 01 
foreigners wdio have ri'sided at least five 
years on tlu' island and are payers of land 
taxes. The council may be dissolved at 
tb.e high commissioner's pleasure, and 
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cannot sit for a longer term than five years. 
Ceylon is administered by a governor 
aided by an executive council of five 
and a h'gislative council of seventeen 
members, comprising nine officials and 
eight nominated unofficial members, who 
rej^resiMit in their ])ersonalitit‘t; the Singha¬ 
lese, Mohammedan, Eurasian and Ibitish 
elements in tlie population. F(U' purposes 
of general admmislration the island is 
divided into nine ])rovinces. presided over 
l)y g(_)^a'rnnuMlt agents who are the 
equivalent ot the Indian C(.)llector. These 
in tlu'ir turn an* assisted by subordinate 


of Singapore and Penang, though their 
nomination must be confirmed b}^ the 
Crown. 'J'he governor of the Strads 
Settlements is also high commissioner 
for the Federated Malay States, wlii^li 
fact carries his commission right up ti' 
tlie confines of India and Siam, and for 
Brunei, in Central Xorth P>orneo ; and is 
also consul-general for the })rotected 
countries of Sarawak and North llorneo. 

The Federated Malay Stati'S -except 
Johor - are administered l)y state councils 
composed of the native sultan, a British 
resident, a secretary to the resident, and 



British, Eurasian and native officials. 
The Maidive Islands, 500 miles west of 
Ceylon, are governed by their own here¬ 
ditary sultan and a cabinet of seven 
ministers. They are under the general 
sup(‘rvision of the Ceylon (Government, to 
whom the sultan is tributary. 

The Straits Settlements - Singapore, 
IMalacca, Penang, Labuan Island, Ch.rist- 
mas Island, and the (.iocos Islands—arc 
goveriK'd much on the lines of Ceylon by 
a *governf)r, with executive and legisla¬ 
tive councils ; except that of the un¬ 
official members of council two may be 
nominated by the chambers of commerce 


selected native (Malay) chiefs and ('hiiu'se 
notabilities. A British resident-general 
under tlie control of the high cfimmis- 
sioner supervises the general affairs of the 
Malay Peninsula. The stare, of Johor 
remains outside this scheme of adminis¬ 
tration. Its sultan governs the territory 
of Johor through native ministers and 
headmen, but entrusts all bis foreign 
relations to (Great Britain. The same 
arrangements prevail in Sarawak, a large 
Borneo state ruled by an Englisli rajah. 
In Brunei, tlie country -3,000 square 
miles—is governed by a British resident 
with the co-oporation of the sultan and 
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native ministers. British North Borneo 
is adrninistiTed l)y a i^overnor. ])ractically 
aj)pointe(1 l)y tlie t'rowii, and a court of 
directors sitlni;.!; in London. The territory 
is divided into ten provinces, and is 
adminisleri'(l--as in Sarawak nuicli on 
the lines of a ('rown col()n3v In Sarawak 
tlie rajah is assist(al in the work oi 
t^overnnumt hv a nominated 
Governing nu'inlieis. The 

- * colony of I^'iji has a i;overnor. 

* ^ * executive and legislative' coun¬ 

cils; but six int'inbers out of taj^hteen are 
elected by the non-native settlers, and 
two are nati\’e la'jiresenlati\es nominated 
by the {.^maa noi. '['lie naln e j>.)pulatipn 
(Fijians) over (,o.ooo in number -are 
accorded a lai\ee' share ot self-t^overninenl. 
This is arranged for b\’ xilhii^e and 
district councils, meetings ol chiefs, and 
a native rt'^ulation board, which has the 
^a)^■tMnor as i reside'ut and lour Kiirojuxin 
and tliirtiH'ii native iiK'nibers. The 
native legislation ot the* board must 
receive the saiK tion ot the lej.;islative 
rouncil Ix'lore becoinin,!.;'law . 

Th(‘ Fiji Islands are dis ided into si'ven- 
teen ])ro\’iiices under the coiitrctl ol 
European or na1i\'e conimissiiniers. 'I'he 
governor ol Fiji is also high commi.ssioner 
for the W'estein I’acilh', and as siK'h 
controls the native governments ot Tonga 
(which kingdom lias a legislativt^ as¬ 
sembly), the New Hi'bruk'S (jointly with 
bhance). the (nllKM't Islands. Jlritish 
Solomon Islands (area. S.g)57 scjiiare miles), 
Santa ('ru/ Islands. Maldim Island, etio, 
etc. He is als i assisted bv resident 
comrnissioneiS) and (h'puty commissioners. 

The ( rown Coloiiv ot Horn; Kong is 
adininistiMed by a go\'ernor. an ext‘(’uti\ e 
council, and a legisla.tive (ouncil of tin* 
usual typt' eight olhc'ial niembeis and 
six unoiticial. Ol these last, four are 

nominated by the (aowm, and one is 
nominated by' the ('haniber of commerce, 
one by the justices of the }>eace. Wei- 

, hai-wei, in North ('hina, is ad- 
China s -ill 

Lease of inimsttMaal by a commissioner, 

w..; l(‘gislates by ordinance. 

Tho t(T.it.,ry is lc-as,.(l l,y 

China on an uncerTain term, and includes 
the walled city of \V(‘i-hai-wei and an 
area outside* of about j(Sj miles. Over 
this last the administration is mainly 
carried on by native headmen under the 
supervision ot the British commissioner. 

The native go\'ernmi‘nt of the sultanate 
of Zanzibar, off tlie east coast of Africa, 
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scmbly'), 


China’s 
Lease of 


is limited to the islands of Zan/.ihar and 
l^emba, though the : ultan, or sayyid, is 
still the theon'tical soNa'ieign over the 
coast strip ol British ICisI Airiea. The 
government ol Zanzibar is eairied on by 
tlu^ sultan llirough a Ibitisli Frime 
Minister and na1i\'e olheials. judge's, ( to., 
but under the' snpe'iA'ision of n British 
age‘ut and e’onsiil-ge'iirral. who also lia\e* 
('xclusix'e jiii isdietion ov(‘i' all British 
siil)je‘cls Ol loreigni'is not the* snbje'e'ts ol 
Iknvers having sjieeial 1 re^at y rc'lations with 
the' sultan’s go\ernnu‘nt. TIk' Somaliland 
Fiote'ctorate is admimste'rc'd siinj)l\’ by’ a 
commissioner and cornmandi'r-in-ehici. 

British I'kis< .-Mi ie-.i (a.re'a.. 177.100 s jiiaii' 
miles) has a gow'nior mu.l eoininandci-in- 
e hiel, and a lie'iile'iiant-goxi'rnoi ; an 
enitix’e* and a .'c'gislal 1 \i' council. I'lii^ 
last consists ot c'lglit oflicial miinbcis 
anel three (nominale'd) miollicial. The 
tt'iiitory is divided into st'X'en proxince's 
under j)id\'iiieial eoinmissioiit'rs. who 
have lw«'nty-si\ eolU'elors unde'i them, 
d'he* I'g'Oida Fi ol ei'toi a 1 e is ad- 
ininiste-re'd by a goxeinor and coin- 
inander-iii-clnel. but there is at ])H'Sent 
, no coimeii. Tli<' I’gaiida 
Ihox inet' and ]))i lions ol lln' 
Wh'Stei 11 Fl ox ince (Toro and All- 
kol(') aie' under nalix'e' goxei'ii- 
nu'uts, exe'e'jd as re'gaids jurisdielion oxei 
non-nati\'(‘s ol the' jivovinee' 01 Biitish 01 
loieign subjects. These natix’e' gox'e'lii- 
iiie-nts are can it'd on inide'i British snpei- 
x’lsion. and the British govt'inor alone has 
the ]>oxvei (d lili- and (h'.itli. 'I'lu'ie' aie 
fix'e jiiox-iiu'es. In the' iiatixe' kingdom ol 
Lgaiida the're is a inilix'i' [iarliaini'nt. or 
lukiko. the' (h'lihe'iations ot which assist 
the* king. 01 “Jsai)aka.” of Lganda (at 
j)resent a 11 inor) and his ministry’ in their 
gove'inme'nt o< the. kingdom of I’ganda. 
a slate oj gie it antieniitx’. 

d'he teniloiy’ once' calk'd British (’('iilral 
Alrica, north (»f tlu' Zambesi, is noxv 
dixided into the p ole'ctorate ot Ny’assa- 
lanel and Noith-e'asl and North-wt'st 
Rhodesia. Tin* first-iianied is admims- 
tere'd by a gox’enn)! anel eommaiuler-in* 
chief, an exeeutixt' and a legislalix'e 
Council, the latter ee»nsisting ot nominated 
and official members xxliose' k'gislation is 
suhjeel to the gox’ernor’s veto. This 
virtual colony is dix'ided into thirteen 
districts under the charge of residents, 
first, second and third class. North-e'ast 
and North-west Rhodesia are goxairiied 
by administrators and luaLMstrates in the 
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service of the British South Africa 
('harlered Company. Lcwanika, kin;.,^ of 
till' l-Jarotse, has still a considerable 
amount ol autonomous povv(‘r over his 
own subjects. North-\^est Rhodesia comes 
within the purview of the South African 
hif^h commissioner ; North-east Rhodesia 
is subject to some supeivision by the 
f^overnor of Nyassaland, who, by arrange- 
miMit, sui)]dies the armed loice for the 
country’s defence. 

J'he court of aj)j)eal Irom the courts of 
Nyassaland and North-east Rhodesia lies 
in Zanzibar ; that of North-west Rho- 
(U'sian justice in C'ap(‘ 'Pown. As time goes 
on, Noi Ill-west and Southern Ivhodesia 
will ])robably take, tlu'ir ])laces in the 
grc'al South .Miican ('onlederation. while 
North-(‘ast Rhodesia and Nyassaland wall 
beiamie once more fused under their 
(•riginal title of British Central Africa, 
and will const it utt‘ a great negn.) state 
under dir(‘ct British managtaneni. 

The Seyclu'lles Archipelago is admin¬ 
istered by a governor, and executive 
and a legislati\’e c<tuncil, th(‘ last con¬ 
sisting ol nominated members, three 
official and three unofficial, tin* governor 


„ ^ having an tiriginal and a 

,,„j, vut,.. Tlio islandcf 
Government m T i i 

. .Mauritius lias an area oi 705 

in Mauritius \ ^ 

scjuaie miles and a ])o|.)ula- 

tion of ;7(S.()(>o. The governmtait is 
carried on by a governor, who is assisted 
by an executive council comjiosed of the 
cornmaiKh’r ol H.M. troops, the colonial 
M‘CH‘tary, the procui'ciir-general, the 
Ieceiver-gi'iieral. the auditor-general, and 
twi) elected members of the ('oiincil of 


government. Phis last is almost ecpiivalent 
to a lower house of legislature. 


It consists, besides the governor and 
eight e\-ol1icio members, of nine members 
nominated by the governor and ten 
memPjers elected by the j)eo})le on 
a moderate franchise. So that the 


Mauritians rapidly becoming a ])eoplc 
of Hindu, Negro and Chinese race— 
})ossess the beginnings of a representa¬ 
tive goveinment. The small island de- 
])endencies of Mauritius are governed by 
magistrates a])])ointed by the governor. 

The Transvaal is the youngest of our 
self-governing colonies. It has a governor, 
who, in this instance, is also the high 
commissioner for all South Africa. He 


governs constitutionally through a 
legislative council (which is to be ulti¬ 
mately an elective senate) and a 


legislative assembly of 69 members, all 
freely elected by the registenul voters in 
the (x) existing electoial divisions. The 
franchise is limited to “ white male 
British subjects,” and the qualification is 
a minimum of six months’ residence in 
the Transvaal. The registration of voters 
takes place luennially. TIk^ duration ol 
. the asseml.>ly is a maximum ol 
n am s y(-irs, if not dissolvi'd earlier 
Colojf^** by the governor on the advice 
° ^ of his ministers. Meml^ers ol 

the legislature are |)aid a niaxiinum 
of /^oo annually. The languages of 
discussion are English and Dutch, bul 
the language of n‘C()rd is English. Pro¬ 
vision is made in tlu' Transvaal ('onstitu- 
tion for tlie saieguarding of the landed 
and other inltaests of the native negroes, 
which in a great measure atones for the 
denial to them of the franchise. 

The constitution and government of the 
Oran.ge Rivei’ Colony resemble very closely 
tliose of the Transvaal. 'Phe nurnlKU' of 
members of the legislative assembly is at 
inesenl thirty-eight, elected by n'gistered 
voters. Basutoland, betw'een the Orange 
Sta1(‘ and Natal, is a gieat negro reser\ a- 
tion, of which the high cctmmissioner ol 
South Airica is governor. Tlu' territory is 
governed by a resident commissioner 
under tlu‘ direction of tlie high com- 
missioiK^r. who has exclusive jurisdii'tion 
over all persons not-native Basutos. To 
these Euro])t>ans. .\siatics, or foreign 
negroes, numbering in all scarcely nioie 
than 1,000, justice is administered by 
seven assistant commissioners who are 
also magistrates. The 347,coo Basutos 
are ruled by their own chiefs subject to 
ai)])eals to the British magistrate’s court. 

Natal, wath which the native territories 
of Zululand and Amatongaland and the 
former Transvaal district of \Tijheid are 
now amalgamated, is ruled by a go\ ernor. 
a responsible ministry, a legislative 
council, and an (dective legislative as- 
'I'l. D 1- sembly. The members of flu* 
Foter legislative council are sum- 
• I moned to act by the governor- 
^ in-council. They sit for ten 
years, and at present are thirteen in 
number. No one can be summoned to 
this ” .senate ” unless he is the proprietor 
of at least ^^500 wairth of immo\^able 
proj^erty wdthin the colony. The fran¬ 
chise for the election of members of the 
legislative assembly is limited to the 
male sex, is apparently granted without 
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Considerations of race or literacy, and 
is only qualified by the possession of 
immovable i:)roj)erty of the minimum 
value of /50, or by paying rent for such 
pro])crty of at least £10 per annum, 
or l>a\’ing resided at least three years 
in the colony, and possessing not less 
than £L)b income per annum. The same 
Native qualilications apply to membei - 
. ship of the legislattire. The 
» , , . assembly sits lor not rnori* than 

tour years. Members ol tlie 
legislature arc not paid, unle.ss they are 
ministers,but receive a travelling allowance. 
The ]novince of Zulularul is almost 
entirely occupied by native negroes. Only 
an inlinitesimai part of its area—one- 
tliirlietli—has been taken uj) by non¬ 
natives. One-hi I h of the area of “old’’ 
Natal is set aside as a natix’e reserve, 
besides huge areas that have been bought 
by negroes trom the government. 

In this and other res])ects the negroes of 
Natal seem to have been very well treated 
by the Colonial (lovernment ; but the 
means of administering justice among 
them, and the extent to which their 
interests are reprc.sented in the Natal 
Parliament, seem to require improvement. 
The negro territory of Swaziland, on 
the eastern side of the Tran.svaal (area. 
(),5jb square miles ; population, ^^5.000 
negroes, 900 whites), is gov(‘rned by a 
resident commissioner under the direc¬ 
tion of the high commissioner of South 
Africa, much on the lines of Pasutoland. 

Cape Colony is the j)reniier state of 
South 7\frica, and by far the oldest self- 
governing colony in Africa. It has pos¬ 
sessed repiesentative institutions since 
185J. but the jiresent form of go\’erninent 
through res])onsil)le ministers only dates 
from .1872. The system, of course, starts 
with a governor, who receives no less 
than £8,000 a year, and who rules with 
the advice of six ministers. There is a 
legislative council of tw'enty-six elected 
_ . members, who sit for seven 

State years, the qualification being 

c *1. AT • £2,0000! immovable, or£4,000 

South Africa ^,' , . ^ 

of movable j)roperty. ihe 

house of assembly consists of 107 elected 
members, and lasts (unless dissolved 
earlier) for five years. The qualification 
for the exercise of the franchise for the 
election to both houses, and for sitting 
in the house of assembly, is the ])ossession 
of personal property (not tribal) worth at 
least £75 (or salary of not le.ss than £50 
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per annum) and a standard of literacy — 
ability to write one’s name and address. 
The suffrage is still limited to males, but 
no race, colour, or religious distinction 
is made in the distribution of the fi anchise 
Members of both houses are pai<l 
at the rale of £i is. a day, with about 
£60 extra for trav('lling exj)eiises. 
i.dcal government (divisional c umcils, 
nuiniei])alities. and village-management 
boards) of an elaborate and efiicient tyj)e 
is fully developed over Cape Colony and 
the included ilistijct of Kritish Hechuana- 
land. The I-it'chuanalaud iTotectorate 
stretches between the northern ])arts of 
('ape (d)l(>uv and the Zambesi. with an 
area of 273.000 s(]uaie miles, and a popu¬ 
lation of I2(rooo negi()(‘s and 1.000 whites. 
It is go\'('rned as u'gards the natives by 
six native chiefs, the most important of 
whom is Khama. As regards Europeans 
and int('rnal or inter-tribal affair.s tlu* ad¬ 
ministration is directed by a resident 
commissioner, governnu'nt secretary, 
assistant eonnnissjoners, magistraU^s. etc,, 
under tin* general direction of the high 
commissioner for South Africa. The 

, area of Southern Rhodesia is 
Rhodesiu s () . . -1 4i 

Limited square miles, the 

P .. rairojM'an })opulation is 14,018 ; 

e and the native ixqnilation, 
bj().4T8. The country is gov'erned by 
tlie Ifrilish South Africa ('haltered 
Company, through an adminislrator, an 
e.xecutive council (d six, and a legislative 
council of sixt('en numibers. Seven 
members out of tlu‘Se sixteen are elected 
by registered voters on a 1 ranchise which 
ap})ears to he limited to Enro])ean resi¬ 
dents. Th(‘ executive and legis]ali\'e 
eoiineils sit tor tliive years. 

All laws passed must be submitted foi 
sanction to the high commissioner of South 
Alrica, under whosi‘ eonlrol is j)laced the 
military ])olice. The high cornmissionei 
is rejiresented locally by a resident com¬ 
missioner. Eor administration Soutliern 
J^hodesia is divided into two provinces 
and eight distiicts. Native affairs are 
managed (under the adminislrator) by 
a department of state and thirty-one or 
thirty-two native commissioners. All legis¬ 
lation and land questions affecting natives 
arc especially under the supervision and 
control of the high commissioner. 

The little island of St. Helena, in the 
Atlantic, is 47 square miles in area, and 
has a population of about 4,000. Its 
affairs are managed by a governor and an 
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executive council. The island of Ascension 
is administered by a nax al comniarulaiit 
under the Admiralty. Southern Nigeria 
has a governor, lieiitenant-governoi, and 
colonial S(‘cretary, an executive of se\'en 
official members, and a legislative council ot 
ten official and four noniinated unofficial 
members, two of whom are negroes. 'J'lu‘ 

1^ colony is flivided into three 

Negro Kings i \ a. a a 

Au 1)10Vinces and about twenty 

Nigeria districts, administered by three 

provincial commissioners and a 
large number of district commissioners. 
Northern Nigeria is governed by a high com- 
rnissioiKT without any executive or legis¬ 
lative councils. 'File fourteen provinces 
are supervised by ninety-nine residents 
and assistant-resid(Mits. A large amount 
ol North Nigerian territory is (lirectly ad¬ 
ministered. so far as natives are concerned, 
by negro or negroid kings and rulers. 

The colony of the (Sold ('oast has a 
governor, an executive council of lour, 
and a legislative council of live official 
and four unofficial nominated membi'is. 
of whom one is a negro. There is a dejiart- 
ment and a sc'cretary for native aftairs, 
and Ashanti and the nortluTu territories 
are governed—under the (iold Coast 
governor—by chief commissioners. j)io- 
vincial. and travelling commissioners. 

Sierra Leone, for administrative pur- 
])0.ses, is divided into a colony of about 
4,300 squan* miles and a protectorate of 
28.110 scjiiare miles in area. Both are 
under the administration of the same 
governor, colonial secretary, and general 
staff ; but as regards the colony along the 
coast the go\'ernor is assist(*d by an 
executive council of five mem])ers and a 
legislative council of five official and lour 
unofficial nominated members, of whom 
two are negroes. The jirotectorate is 
divided into five districts, which are ad¬ 
ministered by district commissioners, a 
good deal of power over the natives being 
still left in the hands of the native chiefs. 

„ . In the Ciambia ('olony the 

, , ^ actual colonial area is only 

Naval Base square miles, and is 

ruled by a governor, execu¬ 
tive council (three members), h‘gislative 
council (six official, three unofficial nomi¬ 
nated members, one of them a negro). 
The })rotectorate— 3,911 square miles—is 
administered by the governor through 
a number of travelling commissioners. 
The lovely little archipelago of the 
Bermudas was really intended by Nature 
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for the Sea Queen’s capital and the Syrens' 
pied (i-lerrc. It was more than that in 
tlie realms of fancy, having been chosen 
by Shakes])eare for the sciuies of “ The 
TiMiipest.” Instead of this, we liavi* 
luriUHl it in the ('oiuse of eenturies into 
an iinj)ortant naval base on the North 
American station, with dockyard, victual¬ 
ling esta])lishment. and coaling station. 

There an* gtu) small islands in tlie group, 
and only about twenty square miles of 
habitable land, with a p()})iilation of 683 
wliiles and it, 000 blacks or half-castes. 
The governor over this niic'roeosm is the 
officer in command ol the troops, and hi* 
IS assisted by an exeeiilive (a)iineil of six 
members, a legislative assembly of nine-- 
both these are a])])ointed by tlu' ('rown 
and a lionst' ol asseinl)]y -tliirt\ -si.v 
members—eUn'teel l)y tlr* }K‘Oj)le. Tlie 
trancliise i.s de]>endent (Ui the* ])ossessi()ii 
of tioeliold ])ro])erty of not less tlrui {(»o 
value. Memlnus ot the legislature' art' 
])aid eight shillings a day foi attendance. 
Ke})rosentati\(‘ nisiitiitions in the Ixi- 
niudas date Ironi t(»jo. TIk* constitution 
ot Jamaii'a, granted in ih()j. was, like 
that of Bermuda, moie suited to a 
. , latge eonntry than a small 

amaica s though [aiiiaica has 

4.-'';7 s<|uar.-ni.ljs 
and a population, mainly 
negro, of 8go.jfji. But the amienl con¬ 

stitution was snrK'iidered in iShf), and, 
after seviual (lianges and lUilaigc'nu'nts. 
now stands thus : 

The governor rules with tlie assistaiu'e 01 
a })rivy council of not more than (‘iglit in 
numbtu —mostly officials —appointed by 
the Caown ; a legislative council of the 
gox’enior. six t-x-officio mi'inht'rs, ten 
nominated and lourteen (‘li'cted. The 
legislative council may not sit more than 
five years witliont being dissolved. The 
franchise on which tlu'se fourti'iui re])rt‘- 
sentatives, as well as the members of the 
j)ar()cliial boards, are elected is regulated 
by a small ])r()perlyqnaliiication, n'sidence, 
rate-j)ayiiig. and British nationality. 

Matters of local administration in 
Jamaica are carried out by hft(‘en elected 
])arochial boards of tifteiui ])arislu's. into 
wliich the whole island is di\’ided. The 
Turks and C'aicos Islands an* a de- 
])endency of Jamaica, with 5,287 inhabi¬ 
tants, the former grouj) being administered 
by a commissioner and a legislative 
board apj)ointed by the Crowui. The 
(tiMnaii I.sIaiiJs are likewise administered 
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by a comniissioiRT under the siij)L*rvision 
of the f^ov(a'Jior of Jamaica. Th(i J^ahama 
Islands have* a j^overnor, an executive 
council ol iiiiu‘, a l('^.,dslaliv(‘ council <j 1 
Jiine, and a re|>n*sentati\'(“ assembly of 
tvv(‘nty-nine memlxus el(‘cted on a small 
|)ro|)i‘rty franchise. The total area of 
this group is 5.450 square miles. 

Tliie Lt‘e\vard Islands—area. 701 sejuare 
miles; ])oj)n]ation, uS.ooo —ha\'(“ a 
^o\'ernoi, a fedei al e\ecuti\’(‘ council 
nonhnaterl by tlu* Clown, and a ledtual 
legi^latui\‘ ol (‘ighl nominat(‘d and eight 
elei'ted niembiMs. These last an* I'lecled 
by till' nnolhcial na'inbers oi th(* local 
legishiti\(.‘ ('oniicils ot Antigua, Dominica, 
and St. Kilts-\'(‘vis. 'Flie l.eevvard 

Islands ar(* di\'id('d lor jinrjioscs <d local 
adininisti ation into li\'e jin'^ideiu'ii'S : the 
isl.Liid gioiij)^ ol Antigiia, Montsi'rrat, St. 
Kitl> and ^’e\•i^, X’ligin, and Dominica. 

The tlnee tirst-nained and Dominica 

]^o^sl‘^^ local e\e(aili\e and legislative 
C()uiieil,>,, ihi- ineinbii>. ol whii'h. ofticial 
ami iinoilu ial, ar(‘noinina(<‘d. 'TIk'\’ iigm 
Islands ha\'e (Uilv an executive couneil. 
Ilien' is an adniinistratoi lor St. 

Clii istopliei. r'tc.. and oiu* 
ioi Dominica, and com- 
inissioiieis lor Mont>eriat 

and the \’irgin Islands. The 
W'indwaid Islands area. 524 sciuare 
in]l''s ; |)o])nla11011, 175.5^7 ha\'e a 

i^overiior, who nsualh' resides at (in-nada, 
an administratoi lor St. Lucia, and an 
adininisii atoi lor St. \'ineent. In each of 
the three islands there an* e\i‘cutive and 
legishi 1 i\e ('(mncils. tin* ineiiibeis ol which 
are nominated. In all the legislati\e 
councils then,' an* inioriicial members. 

The island ol 1 Barbados has an an'a ol 


Advanced 
Government in 
Barbados 


only Tht) s([uan* iiiiK's a little largi r than 
the "Isle ol Wiglit and a population ol 
undi'r -200,000. but it goes far Ix'vond any 
other West Indian colony m rejU'esenta- 
ti\t' government, it has a governor all to 
it.sell, an exeentiw* ol lour members 
besides the goN'ernor, an ext*cutive com¬ 
mittee partly elective*, a nominated h‘gis- 
lative council of nine members, and a 
house of assi'inbly of twenty four mem¬ 
bers. TIu* last-named are elected amui- 
ally by the ])e'0])le on a low ])ro])erty fran¬ 
chise*. The executive committee has 
almost the functions of a res])on.siblt‘ 
ministry. The non-elective element con¬ 
sists of the four members of the* House 
of Assembly aj)])()inted by the governor 
to svi'vc on the executive committee. 


As Barbados is exceedingly prosperous, 
this (*laborate machinery of government 
is a|)parently worth while. Trinidad and 
Tobago, with an area of l.SbS sepiare* 
mil(*s aiiel a population of about 
haAx* no r(*])re*sentative institutions. 
Tobago Island is simjdy a district of 
Trinidad, under a district olhcer. The* 

„ two islaiuls are* under the 

The Prosperous 11 -.i 

, , j rule of a gove'inor. with an 

ls]ftnd , ^ , i 

. (‘xeciitive council ol six 
of Trinidad , , 1 • 1 - 

m(*inbers and a legislative 

council consisting of the go\’ernor, ten 
oth(‘r officials, and e'l(*\en unofficial 
meinlxTs nomimite'rl by the* governor for 
hvc years. 'Plie large* and jirosperous 
island ol Trinidad is divide'd into sixte*en 
countK*^. and 'dicse* are* adininiste‘re*d l)y 
niii'* district ()tTu'e*rs. It is tlieie'lore* eiitirelv 
without re'])re'S(’n 1 ative* institutions. 

'I'he colony of British Honduras, on the* 
mainl nid ol C 'htial America, is adminis- 
teie'd by a governor, an i‘xe*culive council of 
live members, and a nominated le’gislati\'e 
couiK'll ol three oftie'ial and fi\’e uiioffu'ial 
inembe*rs. It is divide'd into six districts 
unde*r district commissione*rs. 

Ihitisli (luiana, on the mainland ot 
Northern South An -'rica, is a re'lati\'e*ly 
large pos>e*ssion. ()\'er ()0,o()o scpiare mile*s 
111 are*a. with a ))o|)nlation of _;o7.o()o. the 
largt*st e'leine'iits in which are* ne.groes and 
Last Indians. The* adininisti ation consist:* 
oi a go\'e*rnor. an executive' council of 
e'ight members, two e x-olhcie, six nomi- 
nate'd, a Lonrt ot Poliev (le'gislati\’e* 
council), and a Combiiu'd (.'ourt, which 
deals with hnane'e'. The* Court of I^.)lic> 
is e'e)mj)ose‘il ol se'Veii ofhcial and e'ight 
elt*cte‘d nie'mbe'is : the* (d)inbine‘el ('ourt 
consists of these* httee'ii membe'is of tie* 
('ourt ol I’olicy (which is a ])urt*h' legis- 
lati\e* body), aiiel, in adelitiein, ol six electe*el 
financial reju ese*ntati\ es. Tims the Com- 
bine*el Court ce mprises feuirteen electee! 
unoflicial members and se\'e'n officials. The 
functions of this ('ombined ('ourt art* to 
u consieler the estimate of exix'ii- 

How British 1 ■. I 1 .,1 

eliture pre])are*el liy thegovernor 

111 executive coune i! anel to de- 
tt*rmine the ways aiul means to 
meet it. This court alone exin levy taxes. 
Thus, in the jiossession of this Combined 
('ourt, with a jirejxmderating unofficial 
majority of seven electi'd rejiresentatives, 
the voting inhabitants of British (iuiana 
come nearest of all the British possessions 
in Tropical America (exce])t Barbados) 
to a gow'nimeiit of popular control. But, 
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though there are no specific principles of registration. The number of registered 
race exclusion, the qualifications for elt'ctors at present out of a jiojiulaliou of 
membership of the legislature and the 307,000 is about 3,100. Only about 130 
franchise for electors at ])resent render square milt's of Ihitish (hiiaiia are undtT 
it dirficult for non-Europeans to control cultivation. There are two municijialitit's, 
thii country’s destinies. with mayor and town council—(ie()rg(‘- 

The qualification for election to the town and New Amsterdam- and local 
(iuianari ('ourt of Policy consists of (1) government is further ])roviile(l for by tifty- 
ownershii)of 80 acres of land, half of which four village and country district councils, 
must be under cultivation ; or (2) owncu- The Falkland Islands have a.n an a 
*ship of irnmoxaible ])ro])erty of a value n«>t (excluding the uninlial)ite(l South (ieorgia, 
less than £i,5b2 los. ; or (3) ownershij) or i.ooo square miles) of ab(Mit (),5oo scpian 
])ossession untler a lease lor twenty-one iniKs, and a jiofuilation of about 2, too. 
years and iq)wards ol a houst'or liouse and They are a<lmimstered by a governo’’, an 

I'uid of the annual rental value of {.250. executive council of foiii' officials, and a 

Hie tpialificalion for a ibiancial represtuifa- legislative council of three* ofticials aiid 
live is the same as for a member of the* two nnofficials a])p()inted l)y tlie (aown. 
Court of Policy, with the important aeleli- Hefore; passing on to conside-r tlu* sta¬ 
tion that Slid) requ'esentatix'e must aP > ti.stics of other parts of Hritish .Xme'i ica, 

})osseass a “ clear annual income e)f /joo we might note the follouiug points .ibont 

arising from any kiiiel of j)ro])ertv not the* |)ossessions in lln' W'e-st Indii's and 

mentioned in any other pro[)i‘rty (jualitica- lU'rmnelas. Honduras, and fhii.iiia. Tin 
tion, or from any ])rofession, biisine-ss. or Mixed Races white* ])upnlatioi) cl 

trade carrieel on 111 the colony.” jj^*^** British (mainly), PorUigiiese*. 

The franchise which elects these* four- British FU FreiK'h. and S])ani>h desct*nt 
teem nu’inbers of the legislature* is either is 02, ;oo. Negrot s aim 

" county ” or “city.” Its ivsfrictions imilattoe'S anmnnl to about 1,530.000; 

are not very severe, being e'ither ()wne*rship natives of Biitish India. 210.000 (eliirlh 
'f te'iKincy of emltivated land or houses, in (luiaiia, iio.noo; Trinidad. 87.000: 
or y miiiiinum income* of not le*ss than and jamaiea. i ;,o()o) ; ('hiiii*st', 1.500; 
/Too (coupled with reside'iK'e*), or ])aymeiit aboriginal Amerindians (in British Hoii- 
ot twelve months’ taxes of not l(‘ss than duras, Domiiiie.i, and (ini.iiia, alxnit 

l 4 js. qd.. eomhined with not less than 11 .oco); mixed r.K'es. e'omponnded of iu*gi o, 

six months’ residene'.e prior to date* of ITist Indian, end .\meiiiidi;Mi. lo.ooc. 
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CANADA AND AUSTRALIA AND THEIR 
ADVANCED SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT 


'Tl lie wist DoiniiiioJ] of ('anadu (nominal only with direct taxation within the 
^ area. ^T745,574 S(iiiari' miles, thouf^di iwovinci', ])ro\’inr.ial loans, the maiuig'- 
oiilv ahrmt 2,000.000 s(|nari* miles are nxilly ment of |)rr)vinc-ial lands. j)rovincial and 
hahilahle) is ])erha])s tin* ])orlion of the municipal onic{‘S, licences. })nl)lic works, 
Ihilish iem])ii'(‘ that is ino.sl indi'jHMidenl education, and Cfeiieral ci\’il law. They 
of (ireat Ih itain. I'anada makes no contri- also ])ossess concurrenl legislative powers 
Inition, direct or indirect, to the Impi'rial with tht^ Dominion Parliamtmt on qnes- 
jl(‘('l or armv ; hut she shares with ns tions of agiiciiltm‘(\ cpiarantine*. and 
the su]H‘rme nilr of the king-emporor, and immigration. All their Hills require the 
admits an a])peal to the judicial ('om- assiuit of tht'lieutenajit-gox'i'rnor. and ma-/ 
mittee of tlu' Pi i\ y (.'oniu'il, which isalmrjst of disallowc'd within one yeai 

('xpunged irom the Ansi I alian constitution. _ hy the (>ov(‘rnor-( ienenil. Tlv.' 

The rule of the king i^ del<‘gated to a Parliamenr'' Parliament deals 

(rovernoi-(h’Uei al. aj)pointed usually on witli all questions except those 

the ad\’ice of the Ihitish ('ahinet. But this specifically dtdegated by the constitution 
goN'ernor, on(‘e appointed, I'ujoys gnaiter to tin* tnovincial h'gisiatures. and may 
iii>It'peiideiK'e than any other (lele.g.ite of e\-en negotiate commtM'cial treaties witli 
regal authoiily, and directs the go\ern- foreign jN)wers or otlu'r self-governing 
ment of (.'anada mon* like a constilulional jiortioiis ol tlu' Biitish Km})ire. 1 -^ut all 
])resident dected for li\(‘ years than a Ihlls passial by the Dominion Parliaintnit 
nominee of the British ( olonial OlTice. He requirt* the asst*nt ol tht' (lovernor- 
is assisted by a Pri\’y ('ouncil, chostui and (ieiieral, and may bt* disallowtal by the 
nominated by himst'lf. Keprestuiting the king-em])eror within two years, 
king, he rules with the ad\ice of resixui- The. Senate t'otisisls of eighty-seven 
>ibl ■ ministers, through a [Kirhament t)f members, nominated for life by the 
Si'uale and House of (.'ommons. Uovernor-Cnmeral. Their qnalifu'ations 

'File Dominion of Canada is divitled at are : (i) Ha\ing attaint'd the age of thirty; 
jue.senl into nine ])iO\ inces and a terri- (2) birth or resitleiic • in llie ju'ovince for 
tory (Yukon). The unorganised rtunaiinlt'r which they are ai)]Kjinted ; (4) the posses- 
ol the far north and east is administered sion of at least {Too worth of ]u o])erty. 
thiongh lilt' Home Olhee of the Dominion The members of the House of Commons 
Ministry. With the exct'|)tioii of the Yukon need no })roperty tpialitication. They 
territory, each jnovince has a must be British siibjt'Cts, born or natu- 
overnment ralised. and twenty-t)ne years of age or 

iin’iit- l ieu t ena lit-governor, u])wartis. A nuunber cannot sit for both 
rovinces iniaislrv, elected a provincial h-gislatuie and the Dominion 

legislature. In the case of Ouebec and Parliament. .Members are I'lected by 
Nova Scotia the local parliament consists ballot on a male suffrage—suffrage has 
ol two houses—a Legislative Council not been granted to women in Canada— 
equivalent to a senate, and a Legislative which is very wide. ])ractic.ally manhood 
Assembly. All the other i)rovinces have a suffrage in Ontario, Manitoba, British 
Legislati\e Assembly only. Columbia, and Prince Edward’s Island, 

The Dominion Parliament has much Saskatchewan and Alberta; a small 
greater and more comprehensive powers luojHuty limit in Quebec, No\ a Scotia, and 
than the Senate and Congress of the United New' Brunswick. Since 1898, the decision 
States. The provincial legislatures deal as to the suffrage for election to the 
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Dominion 'Parliainont has boon loft to the term for each olootod assc'inbiy is foni 
provincos to docide aexording to local years. The majority in (‘acli assconbly 
^ao^vs. Senators and members are paid ; elects the ministry which is to serve as the 
senators, £500 i)er annum ; members, a governor's executive. Local govenunent 
maximum of £500 per session. A j^aiiia- —exce])t tor the Municipal C'oiincil of 
menl may not last longer than five years. St. John’s is almost entin'ly dir(‘c.t(‘(l by 
Local government throngliout scuttled the ministrv and g()VtMnment <l('j)art- 
Canada is admirably and fully devt‘loj)ed numts at head(]uarlers (St. John’s), 
by rural, \illagv', town, city, and county It is interi'sling to note that in diffei- 
councils. Tiietolony of Xewfoimdland. witii ences between the Dominion Parliament 
the cadjoining coa .t stri]) of Labrador, is and tlu* ])rovincial legislatures an a[>]U‘al 
not ])art of the(h)niinion of Canada, but an (o the Judicial (nmmitlee of the Privy 
independtuit go\'ernment undtM-a go\'(‘rnor Council resulted in a satisfactory seltlc'- 
and rt‘S]>onsible ministry. Th'-uv is an menl. Apju'als still lic’ from the' Supreme 
Lx(‘cutive f^uineil "f ni’e* ministcMS. ovcu' C ' irt -created in 1871) - of the Canadian 
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v\hich tin- goveiii-M' j)n-sides : a Legisla- Dominion to the Piixy CoiiiK'il of the 
five ('ouncil of ('ighteen members, nomi- United Kingdom. If this could become and 
naied for life by the* (lovernor-in-(t)un('il ; remain the final court of a]'])eal for the 
and there is a House of Assembly of thirty- whole tnipuie it would do moie than any 
six nKunbers, elected by ballot on manhood other measure to lund us togetheu'. JtuI 
suffrage. Tlauv is a ])ro])erty (jualification our law lords, our Treasury, oiii' national 
for members of a. minimum Aadue of £500, indifference io pomj^ and shou’, combira' 
or a yearly inconi ’ of £100. A j)ayinent of to hindcu' the creation of an idcsil Su])reni(‘ 
£24 is made in each session to (‘ach ImjKuial (hunt of Ajipeal out of the 
Jegislati\'e councilloi-. and of £40 or £<)0-- Judicial Committee of the Privy Councjl. 
acconling to distance of lesidcmce—to “ Such a court,” said Sir Edward Clarke 
each member of the House of Assembly, some time ago, ” should Ixi strong in its 
The session seldom lasts more than three constitution, <lignificd in its ceremonial, 
months in each year, and the maximum an<l evc-n s])l'.’udid in its siinv)unding^ 
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so as to command tlie respect and touch 
the imagination of our brethren beyond 
the seas.” ” The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy ('ouncil,” said a morning paper 
recently, ” which is the final court of 
aj)peal for the citizens of the (ireater 
Britain, is one of the curiosities of our legal 
system. It occupies a bare, barndike 
^ ... room in Whitehall; its mem- 

i)ers droj) in casually and sit 
. , around a horseshoe table 

Australia ordinary walking 

clothes, and (here is not a solitary symbol 
of the dignitv oni' would iiaturaliy expect 
to see associated with a tribunal of such 
imjKu ial importance and world - wide 
jurisdiction.” 

The ('ommonwc'alth of Australia did not 
attain to r.om]iletiou as a unihed organisa¬ 
tion until twenty years after the ('anadian 
Dominion, by tlu* inclusion of tlu* great 
Noi th-W(‘st. assumed its jm'sent unity and 
cmuj)ieliensive national hirce. Tlu' act 
creating a ('ommonwealth of Australia 
camc' into vigour on January Tst. i. 

The eommonwealtli consists of the six 
states of N(‘W South W'ah'S, Vic'toria. 
South Australia, Oueeiisland, Tasmania, 
auil Western Australia ; the litth* 
islands of Norfolk and Toni ]Iow(‘ — 
governed by New South Wales- and the 
territory of T’ajnia, administered by the 
eoinmonwt'alth gowMoimmit. All th(‘ six 
states ha\e go\'(‘rnors a])])ointed directly^ 
by the Crown on tlu* advi('e of the 

Ih'itishCabinet: but thelieiitc.'nant-governor 
of Pa])ua is ajipointed by the (lov'ernor- 
(Tciieral of (he commonwealth, on the 
advic(^ of his Ministers. 'Che goNauaiors of 
the six states may correspond direct with 
the Colonial Office, luit must sujiply?'the 
(iovernor-deneral with co})ies of their 
desjiatclu's. 

The constitution of New South Widescom- 
jirises agoviMuor and lieutemint-govxu'nor, 
a L(‘gislative ('oiincil of not k'ss than 
twenty-one members (actually fifty-six), 

The Constitution y--' >7 t'"- 

(Town; and a Legislative 

Assembly of ninet y i*le,ctefl 
members. The Assembly 
sits for three years, unless dissolved sooner. 
Each of the ninety constituencies only 
r(‘(urns one rmunber, and each niember is 
])aid /foo a year ; and, like the members of 
Council— who are not ])aid any salary in 
their capacity of legislative councillors—can 
travel free on all government railways and 
tramways, and send their letters postage 


of New 
South Wales 


free. The electoral franchi: e is conferred on 
men and women alike since i()Oj. Ev'ery 
man or woman, being a n Ltural-boni or 
uaturalisiMl subject of liis Majest\\ abovt; 
twenty-one years of ag(\ having n'sided 
one year in the state, and three months 
in a particular electoral district, is qiialilic'd 
as an elector, and is (Mititled to one.vole 
only. Local government in N(‘W South 
Wales is fully jwovidc'd for through th(‘ 
shires and miiniei])al councils. 

In the state of Victoria then' are gover¬ 
nor, lieutenant-governor, a Cabiiiel or 
Executive ('oiincil, a L('gislali\’e ('ouncil 
(thirty-four in iiumbei), and a Legislative* 
Assembly. MeuiluTs of the I'pjx'r House, 
or Legislative t'ouneil. an* e*leeted for 
sixyx'ars. Tlu'ir qualilicatioii is the posses¬ 
sion of an estate of llu* nc't annual minimum 
value of /J30 for one year prior to llu^ 
election. Electors of the ('ouncil must In* 
in possession of pro])erty ol the rateable 
value of /lo. if fn'i'hold, or / 13 il deiBa'd 
from lease'liold ; niih'ss, that is, IIk'V are 
graduates ol a Ih'itish or (‘oloiiiul imn ersily 
or students of the Melhouiiu* I'niversity. 
ministers ol religion, eei tificaietI leacheis, 

, lawvc'rs. iiK'dieal i)racti 

Vic ona s , ,, , ' 

^ I , tioners, or ollicers ol armv t)i‘ 

Complete Local , . ■ , 

^ . iiavv; m such case Ihev need 

Government , 

no property (I’aalilication lor 


the t‘l(‘Ction of si'uatois. Tin* membiTS of 
this n))per house are not ])aid. 'riu- Legis¬ 
lative Ass(‘mbly, which, like most of tie* 
Australian lower houses, sits foi‘ lliret* years 
only, unless dissolved ('arliei‘, is ('onqiosed 
of sixtv-liv(^ members. Neitliei- these iior 
their (^lectors requin* any projierty rpialih- 
eation. There are the usual juoNisious 
as to being a British or natiiralise<l 
Briti.sh subject. Mi'inbers of the lower 
bouse are jiaidnniiuin. The 
franchise for the election of members 
of the lower hoiist* is jiraelically the same 
as that described for New South Wales, 
cxc(*]:)t tliat it is limitc'd to males. 

Local governmi'nt in Victoria is vt'ry 
comjdete. and is carried out liy iru'ans of 
municipal and sliire councils, h'or election 
to these councils -by the ratt*]layers—■ 
the suffrage is extended to women. In 
South Australia, the J^egislative Council 
consists of eighteen members eh'ctcd on 
much tlie same terms as in Victoria, 
except that the memlnus elected must he 
ar least thirty years of age, and liave 
resided in the state for at least three years, 
while the property limit of the council 
suffrage is slightly higher, and there is no 
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(^xom])tion ihv. (‘from for the classes of 
profe sioiial men as in Victoria. Tliis 
suffrage, like* • the* otlu'is, is conferred 
equally uj)on women. The House of As¬ 
sembly consiist*^ of forty-two mcaiiluM's 
el(Mte(l for not pumc than three years. 
Onalilications and snffrnge an* similar 
to those' ol \’ictoria. ex<'t'|jt that the* 
sulfrage is also e'xtended to women. 
Me'inbc'rs ol both b )iises an* ])aid a 
salary of /jjoo a year wliiUt they serve*. 
I.ocal ,government is carried on through 
thirty-two elective munici])al and (.lis- 
(ricl connrils in tin* settK'd regions. 
In Oneensland iheic i^, aj)j)arentlv no 
lieiitenant-L’o\ (M‘noi. The members o( 


A good deal of the state is divided into 
shires (rural districts) and munici])al areas 
(cities, towns) -670,255 square miles in 
all and over the*se local government, 
under e*lecteHl founcils, is fully c nlorced. 

Tasmania has a governor, dej)uty- 
governor, and the same tvpe* of executive 
and legislature; as the* other Australian 
slates. There is a maximum of (.‘ighleen 
members in the Legislati\'e rouncil. This 
body is elected lor six years. No ]>roj)e'rty 
(ILialification is nece*ssai v in eilhe*!' house', 
but then; is a \'e*ry small j);()])ertv (juali- 
iicatioii attat'hi'd te) tlic Se'iiad* Iraiichise*, 
though, as in VieUoria, thi^ is not askc'd ior 
in the case* ♦>[ niiiversit\’ or j)role*ssional 
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the* Legislatix'e* ('ouncil (torty-fonr) an* 
all nominate-d bv the* ('rown for life*, anel 
are unjeaiel. The Le-gislati\'e Assembly 
(eemjerises seventy-two membe'rs e*lected 
lor a inaximum pe'rieed of three years, anel 
])aid at the* rate* ol d ;oo a ye'ar. There is 
no prope*rty ejuahhe ation for the members 
of eitlu'r le'gislatun*. 

The* franchise* is grante*d to all men anel 
wi)ine*n. born or naturalis(*d British subjects, 
from the age* of twenty-one years, after 
twe'h’e montlis’ n side'iie'e in the state, pro- 
\'ided the*y arc* not insane, ha\’e not been 
criminally coin iede'd or. in the* case of men, 
ha\e not been guilty of wife-desertion. 

2 F 


men. Members of the House* of A^semblv 
(35 in niimleer) are eleudeel lor thn'C years, 
the qualilication being as ek*scribed for 
South Australia, on the usual adult (male* 
aiiel female) suffrage*. The- only jx'isons 
who may not sit in the le'gislature of 
Tasmania are judge's of the* Suj^remt 
Court, paid officials of the (down (exe'ept 
resj)onsible ministe'is), or contractors to 
(lovernnient : neither may any member 
of the local legislature here or elsewdiere 
in Australia be at the same time 
a parliamentary representali\'t* in the; 
Commonweath Parliament. The local 
government of Tasmania is entrusted to 
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elected ni;inicii)al and rural councils. West 
Australia has a governor and lieutenant- 
governor, a Legislative Council of thirty 
members, and a Legislative Assembly of 
fifty. The councillors are elected for six 
years, and the memlx'rsof the Assembly for 
three. The qualiheation for a councillor is 
(t) to be not less than thirty years old; 
_ .. (2) a H'sident in the state' 

^ .... . for at least two years ; (]) a 

Qualifications in , . , , - - ''' 

xxF ^ A * I- British siibiect or tivt'-vears 

West Australia ^ ^ ' 'r\ 

naturalised subject. I he 

franchise lor the iippcM' houst* is ('onie K'd 
on ])ersoiis of both s('\es over twinity-oiK', 
Jh'itisli snbj('cts. n'sid(Mil in the slate six 
months, and jxissessing a fn-eliold estate of a 
clear \’ahi(‘of Aoo,01 the usual j)ro])ortinnate 
equivalent in k-asi'liold, rent or 1 atcq^r.ying. 

The qualiheation for imanbers of the 
lower house is that llu'y should be 
male British subji'cls over twenty-one 
who have resided in the state lor twidve 
months ; or. if naturalisc'd for livt* yc'ars. 
tfu'ii their residence must be at least 
two years. The franehise for the low(‘r 
house is granted to any man or woman 
above twenty-oiu—jirovided tiiey are 
British or natura.lised subji'Cls when they 
have residc'd at U'ast six months in tlu' 
state, and whilst th(‘V are actuallv resi¬ 
dent in the district at llu' time of their 
claim. Tliis condition about residence at 
the time of claiming the vote is waived 
for those who have a small jiropcnty 
qualification. As throughout the n'st of 
Australia, no elector has mor<* than one 
vote for the lower house. 

Members of both houses are ])aid /Jjoo a 
yea? and t ra\'el IreeongowrniiKmt lailways. 
Local government in W'estern Australia 
is entrusted to municipal eounc'ils elected 
by the ratejiayers, and to a number of 
jniblic institutions aiijiarently d(‘])ending 
on the ?'xecuti\e or the Leeislature - 
boards of water snjqily and s(‘w<Mage (not 
a very ha])i)y conjuncture !), road f)oa.rds. 
and local boards of health. Tin* ad- 

ministration of Papua con- 
„ . sists?)1 a lieutenant-governor 

and an Executive Council (d’ 
the Suffrnce , / /v' ■ i . • 

SIX mem I)eI S (officials), and 

a Legislative Council comjiosed of the 
J^xecutivc and three unofficial members 
a])])ointed by the governor. 

So much for tlie provincial administra¬ 
tion of Australia. It will be ol)served that 
in eveiy state with rcFiponsi})}c govern¬ 
ment, except Victoria, the suffrage is 
granted on equal terms to men and women 
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alike, universally on tfie princi])le of one 
man one vole ; that the terms of duration 
of the elected lower houses'are invariably 
limited to tbree years, and tliat tli(‘re is no 
e.xchiding property qualification attached 
to either membersliij) or suffrage for the 
lower houses of legislature. 

The federal goviMiiment of Australia 
consists of the king (rejiresented by a 
i overnor-g('neral), a Senate, and a Hmise 
of Represent at iv(;s. The (ioveriior-f h'ncnil 
is assisted by an ILxi'cntivi' ('onncil of 
ministers who ar(‘. or who must lu'conu* 
within lliriH' months, iiuMubcrs ol tlii' 
Ih-dcral Parliament, 'flierc ai’c jb sc'uatois 
wlio are (‘h'ctcd loi six years, and ri'ceivc' 
/()oo a year t'ach, nnl('ss already liolding 
salarit'd j)()sts as ministers, or salaried 
olhecTS of tlu' house. 

Members «)f the Ilousti of Rejuesenta- 
tiv(‘,s are eleclcal lor tliree yt'ars (unless the 
hous«' is dissolAX'd sooner), and aic; jiaid at 
the rat(‘ of (Leo a y(‘ar. There are at 
])reseid 75 ii'presciitalis’es, but the niim- 
Ih'is tiuctuate in I'ach paTiiament in 
Relation to incr(‘as(' or dimmulion ol the 
jiojuilation. Till' number ot the senators 
A I 1- - inci'eased or diminished 

us ra ta S fulnre. bill always 011 

e era +1^. lines that no oiiLpual state 
Government , ,, , , • , 

shall have' It'ss than six sim.ators 

nor moH' than any other original state, 
d'he (jualificat ions for siaiators and 
iej)r(‘sentativc^s art‘ idiMitii'al : (w(*uly- 
oiie years of age. to be an eledor, or 
enlitled to lx* : to Ix' resident at least 
tlinx' years in .Auslralia ; to be a Ihilish 
snbjtx't born, or a natnrali.sial P>iilisli 
subjec't of five y(^'u■s’ standing. 7 'lie 
ledeial Iranchise for (‘hxtion in Iioth 
houses is uim’ersal adult suffiage (male 
and female), on tlu* usual terms — 
twenty-oiK' vc'ars of age and ujiwards. 
Ihitisb eitizeiisbi]), and a ininirnum of 
twelve months’ r(‘sidenc(c 

The (aiTiadian le.gisiatun^ has been 
commended becausi' it left jii aetically no 
loojihole for dispute as to tlur rom[)etency 
of the Federal Parliament. The subjects 
on whicli tlie jtrovincial 1 arliaments could 
legislate were clearly stipulated, and the 
Federal Parliament was emjlowered to deal 
witJi all else which did not infringe the 
prerogatives of the British Crown. In the 
Australian Legislature, the ca.se is reversed. 
The scope ot the Federal Parliament is 
defined in thirty nine articies, and tJie 
powers of tlie state gov^ernments are 
not otherwise limited. Disputes on the 
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intcirpretation of the federal constitution 
will have to he referred to the new Hip;h Court 
ot Australia, which is to he an appellate, 
as well as an orif^inal court. An appeal to 
the final decision of the | udicial Committee 
of the Privy Council from the decisions of 
the Ilit^h Court, or from those of the 
Sujireiru' Courts ol the federal states, may 
only !)(', carri('d out on a certificate to he 
^^ranted hy the Hij^h (hairt at its own dis- 
co'tion. 'I'he hhulcMal Parliament \indcr- 
takes to le,i<islat('. tor. and to control, the 
na\'al and military (Uhciu'e ol Australi.i. 
its trade, taxation, puhlic debts, loans, 
j)os(al st'iaice, ((‘nsiis, and statistics, 
curnmey. haukiiif^, maiiiay^e, divorce, old 
a^^e pensions, immigration, emit^ration. 
railways, r(‘j.^ulations di'alinj.; with insol¬ 
vency and coiporations, departiiicnts of 
state, foundation of a slate capital, (‘tc. vtc. 

The dominion of Nc'w Zealand has an 
area (including; all island i^roups attached 
to its admiinstratioin of about 103.24() 
sijuare miles, and a |)o]»ulation ol nearly 
')30.ooo. Its ^o\’crnmenl consists of a 
;^ov(M]ior aiul commandiM-in-chu'f. an 
IC\('cnti\a‘ Council of Ministers, a L(‘j;is- 
lati\'e ^'oniu'il ol 43 momh(‘rs. and a Hou>e 
of l\epr('s(Mi1 at iv('s ol (So members, iuchid- 
11114 1< nr Maoiu's. 1 he extreme durati<ni 
ol numibeishi]) 111 Ilu‘ upper hoiisi* is 
s(‘ven years , the Hou'^e of Kepresentatives 
sits lor three \’ears. unh'ss pre\iously 
dissolved. Members ol tlu' Council are 
])aid {,200 a year, represnntiitives (joo. 
CouiK'illois ail' a])poiiUed by the L;ovi'rnor. 
?epresen1ati\I'S are elirted by th(‘ ])eople. 
the (pialifuaition lor the last-named beini; 
that ol an elector, 'fhe Iranchise is f^ranted 
. . to all men and women ol 

huia•[)('aii iaia* ovei twentv- 

New Zealand s ' , , . - 

^ , one years ol aee who hav(‘ 

Government f i . 1 

resided at lea.^t one year m 
the colony and three months m the 
elea'toral district. For the t'lection ot the 
foul'Maori members e\ ery adult .Maori can 
vote wdio is n'sideiit in the district for 
which the Maori candidate is standing;. 

As regards local goveinment. this also 
is electivt' on the part of the ratepa\Trs. 
The dominion is divided into municipali¬ 


ties and counties, road districts aiui town 
districts, riven* drainage, w^ater supply 
boards, etc. The (pialifications for 
electors are ratepaying, residence, or the 
posse.ssion of property. Municipal fran¬ 
chise is equally extended to w’omen. Fmrn 
this jmrview of the forms ol g( )Vt'rnmeiit in 
every part ol the Th itish l'nni)ire and sphere 
^ ot intluencr. coui)kd with 

^ klL of llu'inslitu- 

vance tionsof t he 1 hilishdslands, 

Daughter Nations , 1 ^^. 

countries wit h till* most m >dern and idrally 
])erfect ty])e of constitution are .\nsiialia 
and Xew Zealand ; ni'xt. aiul only interior 
because it still denies the franchise to 
w'oinen, is Cainada. 'fhe states ol South 
Alrica are iim far bt'hind, Init some of 
11 inn are fettered hy t'onsidrrations of race 
questions and restricted Iranchise. J'he 
Mofher Country is still behind the moie 
advanced daughter nations in the solution 
of sev(‘ral social prohk'ins and the simpli- 
fieation of administrative machinery. 

India larks un admixture f)t the nati\'e 
element in her highest councils. Trinidad 
is thought by some to he too ]nirely 
olfieial 1.1 its government. (iihraltar. 
Xorlliern Nigeria. I'ganda. and the 
Ivgyptian Siidaii are adimiiistiM'ed auto¬ 
cratically wilhoLit executive or legisla- 
li\'e couueils. ( bliraltar. ol couim'. is littk' 
elsi' than a gai i isoiied lort ; in Fganda 
1lH‘re is a highly di'xelopiMl ri'jiresentalive 
native adininistration, and ii good deal of 
Xoitheni Xigeria is still goA'erned in ]>arts 
l)V nati\ e princes. 

The sultan of Zanzibar go\-erns despolic- 
allv through a minislrv of Fngiish and 
Arabs, but in const aid touch with th(‘ 
leelings and interest of I lie pojiulace : the 
despotism of the l>etty .Vrab sultans in 
Aden territory. Socotra, the lladhramant, 
Oman, and Ixilireiii is tempered by the 
advice of I’lritish residents. The rest 
of the inner Hritish Emjiire is not with¬ 
out some measure of electi\*e or j^opular 
rej)resentation in its councils, and the 
full measure of ])opu]ar goxeriiment in 
Barbados and the J^)ermudas seems to 
lia\y' induced quiet and prdspi'rity. 
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THE SINEWS OF EMPIRE 


THE RESOURCES, EDUCATION, AND 
DEFENCES OF GREATER BRITAIN 


I^ritish l''jni)in‘ not only iiif'ludts walcrlalls- tliosi.'wliicli David Livingstone 
^ 1 lial fxlranrdinary di\'oisity of human discovered on the Zamlu'^i. Fate lias 

races enninei ate<l in .'nother elia|)lei. entrusted lor a time to our cliar^e and 
Lilt it IS e(|ually di\«‘i'se in its pliysi('al it is to he 1 oed we sliall he worthy of 
i:^eoL;i aphy. laiiiia. llora. and climates. t he slewardslii]) - the laiyjest share of the 
It contains desv'it^ such as ni.iy h.e tound wor’d’s wonders, thiM'hoicest examples of 
in Soiilheiii I'L’\'pl. SoiitluMu Aral)ia, o . i terri'strial lo\’(hin(‘ss. At 

West-central India, and Anstraha. wlierein sharc*of same timi‘ the most 

it ma\- not ( haiice to rain innic* than oiice ... ,. iiroductive reLMous of the 
in sevi'ii yeai'.N. It iiuaudes rej^ions ol world are undei'our sway, 

niountain and finest like .\ssam. when* h'.vtMi tlu* seemingly unjiroductive, su h 

till' annual lainlall is the hi,i;hest known - as thosi* as are well niydi loi'ked in the 
about ;oo ini lie^, jiei annum. (ilacial Period or 

It exU’iuN to till' South Pole and tlu* scorched hy the sun of the* Sahara Ih'St'i't, 
\orth poll' and j)o>sesM‘s territories an* to ind to he riidi in minerals--in 
within the i <iuatonal belt in Alrica. East- "old, nitn*, or jirecious stom's. 

I'lii Asia, and South .\in< rica. It tak('S 'I'lu' f^old ol Sp.nhsli .Xnu'iica and Cali- 
undei Its ^c-;is 1 he hi,i;hest mount aius in I he fornia did much to increasi* the world’s 

world, theloiiicst peaks ol the irinialayas. wealt h in that metal, hut not so much as has 
and othei' such notahle mountains as hei'U obtained in the last sixt\'years from 
l\uwen/ori. Idemi. Kenya. .Mlanje, and the Australia. New (hiiiiea, Xew Zc'alaml. South 
. 1)1 akensheiin Alrica. .Mount Alrica, Ihitisli (iuiana, India, and W'est 

of'thc****'* 'rioitdos in ('\pi ns. .Mount Sinai Alrica. W'c have silver also in (.'anada, 

P *. in I'iastern iyeyjit, the mouii .Vustrah.i. \ew Zealand, and South Africa. 

"'****' tains of Penaipe and Perak in ('opper is ohtaiiual from Australia, from 

the Malay Peninsula, the Australian the arid South-west Africa and Xorthorn 
All )s. the Xew Zealand .\lj)S, Koraima and Southern Rhodi'sia, from Canada and 
ol Ihitish (iuia.na. the Pine .Mountains of Xewloundlaud : and some day, no doubt, 
jamaica, t h<’ Coci;sT-omb Mountains of will be obtained from the E;.:v]itian Sudan. 
b>iili>h Ifoudmas, and the Rocky Moun- Tin, once the ])rin('ipal attraction to 
tains ol Canada. thi*se last unsurjiassed in ancient explorers of the l>ritish Islands, 
splendour (*l .sceneiy anywheu* in the and still much mined in C.ornwall, is mwv 
world. Xoi as pro\ i(U'rs ol inspiring land- found to be sinj^uiarly abundant in the 
S( .!])(■> need the rnoiintains of Sc'otland, Malay Peninsula., and is also obtained from 
iK'land a.nd Wales, tlu* hills of Shropshire, Australia and Xorthern Xi^eria. Coal, the 
Derl)\shire, (iloiu ester or Moiiimmth, great ])roduct of the Lnited Kini^dom itself, 
SoiiKM.si't. Devon, and Sussex be lelt out South Af ica worked profitably 

of th(* record ol the empire’s scenic in Australia, Xew Zealand, 

beauty or lu'alth resorts. . q. . Canada, India, Borneo, Natal, 

We control half of the basins of the *** *amon s Transvaal, Rhodesia, and 
Nigi’r and the Zambesi, and the sourct*s Cajie Colony, Petrob um is found in 
of till* Congo; the Nile, from its twin Burma, Canada, and (in a more bituminous 
fountains to its mouth, is wholly within form) in Southern Nigeria, Barbados (West 
tlu* British sphere. We share Niagara with Indies), and Trinidad. Diamonds of a 
till' I’nited State's, and own exclusively good sevoud quality ab mud in South 
its only rival among the world’s great Africa to such an extent that the trade has 
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India contributes thousands of ti"or, 
leo])ard, bear, deer, and antelope skins 
annually. Australia sends a certain 
pro})oition of the so-called o].)ossuin fur 
(the soft, woolly jiclts of the ])halangei ). 
Soutli Africa forwards a diminishing^ num¬ 
ber of kaiosses made of the skins of red 
lynxes, foxes, jackals, and s})ringl)oks. 
West Africa exports leoj)a]d and monkey 
skins; East Africa tlie iiid('s of lions, 
leopards, clu'etalis, and jackals. 

Hut ]iassinf4 from Hr* pelt tliat is used 
for its beauty and hea\-v fur, w(‘ may 
enumerate tli<' more essential jnodnct of 
iiKax* l('alhta\ Ox, antelope, and zebra 
hides are an export of ^^rowin^ importance 
from the 1<M‘ritori<'s of 1',Lucinda and lilasl 


the world, togedher With cattle for hides, 
mear. and draught purposes. Somaliland, 
the Egyptian Sudan, and British Arabia 
will also become giwit camel-breeding 
regions. 'I'his is alri'ady the. case with 
much of Wi's.t Cirntral India—in which 
magnificent onL‘-hum])ed camels (drome¬ 
daries) an* found. In far North-western 
India and in all the regions of ('entral 
Asia adjaciMil theredo, and, more or less, 
under British influence, there is the 
“ Bactrian ” two-hum]KHl camel, still wdld 
in Tibet. TJiis i> an exceedingly useful 
beast lor transport, and lurnislies valuable 
hair hn' weav.'iig fabiics and tor ftdting. 
In this region also i.s the yak—a wild and 
also domesticated spiM.des of cx, which ha;v 
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Africa, and (uiormous numbers of hides arc 
sent to the leather markets from India, 
Australia, N(wv Zealand, and South Africa. 

The wa)ol and hair j)rodu(ts of the 
British Emj)ire are a most important item. 
Australia and Newv Zealand are largely 
given U]) to tlie breeding ot shee])—for 
wx)ol as well as mi‘at. Ca})t^ Colony and 
other parts of South Africa are breeding 
Merino sheep, and, above all, Ang )ra goats. 
The great irulustiy of the Falkland Islands 
is sheep and sheep ])roducts ~ w'ool, tallow, 
meat. It wdll probably be found that 
Somaliland and a g )od deal the Egyp¬ 
tian Sudan wdll take ])rominent places in 
the future as countries furnishing goats’ 
hair, sheep’s wool, and meat to the rest of 


an t‘xtra\ agant development of hair along 
the tail and rich's of the body. The yak may 
bear some relation in ')rigin to the bisou. 
Tlie bison, alas 1 once abounded in Southern 
Canada, but is now^ nearly exterminated. 

Australia and British Arabia—later on, 
Somaliland, Nigeria, and parts of the 
Sudan—Ireland and (ireat Britain will 
jiruduce between them sutheient liorses for 
the needs of the empire and for all climates 
and purposes. If less attention were 
given to racing as an odious form of 
gambling, mixed up wuth so much that is 
disreputable and fraudulent, and greater 
encouragement were given by the state 
to honest liorse-breeding for honest pur¬ 
poses, Great Britain ought to be able to 
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supply herself with iill the horses she 
needs, and not havi' to import any from 
Belginm and Hungary. As regards the 
domesticated birds ])rodiiced by the 
different sections ot the cnupire, Canada is 
going ahead with her fowl-breeding, not 
prcvent(‘d, ns are the ])eo])le of England 
and iR'land. by tlu^ ridiculous cult of the 
fo.v, which clu'cks the maintenance of so 
many poultiy farms in the honu* ('ountry. 
In this dire(-tion tlie United Kingdom 
lags behind its possibilitii^s as a ('ountrv lt>r 
thi‘ bret'ding and rearing of choice poultry. 
India laises large (jiiantities of ])eafo\vl, 
Chinese geese*, and domestic* lowls of various 
bri'eds. Tlie rearing of turkeys ofi a con¬ 
siderable s('ale 
has lati*ly made* 
progrc'ss in Aus¬ 
tralia and New 
Zealand, and 
ewii on a portion 
ot flu* Cold ('oast 
in West Africa. 

In all tlu'southei n 
legions of Cape 
('olony and 
Natal poultiy is 
usually very suc- 
ctisslul, and may 
before* long l)e 

made an a,rticle 
of ex])oi t. The 
ostrich larnis ol 
South Africa are* 
se) tamenis that 
they ne*ed no 
des(’rij)tion. The 
wild fauna ol 

the e‘]n[ni'(* is, oi 
sheiidd be*, one* ot 
its glories, lor 
Great Britain at 
fate* of some* eh 
wonderful, and 
living 1)11 this 
limits incliiele* the* Polar b(*a.r of Aretic 
Canada and the* okapi of the Semliki 

fore^sts ; the* lion, tig ’r, and ele'jihants 

of Africa and Asia. 

The* white and the black rhinocerose‘s are* 
still allowed to exist und(*r the* Biitish tl.' g 
in neioks and e.oi iie'rs, and one* eir two game 
ixiseu'ves, whe*re‘ the British sjienisnuui 
(and his American, German, and Russian 
friends) has not as yet succe*edeel in ex¬ 
terminating them. The*. hi]^p()}>otamus is 
still a nuisance to nax'igation in most of 
our African livers. It is possible that the 
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|)rese*nt ceintrols the 
tin* most intere‘sting. 
be*autilul e*ieatuie*s still 
j)lane*t. Oni’ }>e)litical 


easternmost ])arts of Sierra Leone contain 
the ])ygmy lii])])()])e)tamus e)f the aeljoining 
Liberia. Somaliland, the* Kgyjitian Sudan, 
British Central, and British Last Africa, 
and the liinterlaiul ot the Gambia are 
marve‘llously rich in antelopes, giraffes, 
and tlirev type's eif buffale). Tlu* kangareie) is 
almost entirely :i British subje*ct. He* may 
ha\'c a lew ail)e)re*al ceinsins living imele*r 
the Dutch and (ie*nnaii Hags. 

ITacticallv sj)eakiiig the* British e*nsigii 
reivers all the inarsiijiials of tlu* weiild, 
exce})t the* opeissnins ol America and the 
euseiis of the* Malay Aichi|>e‘lago, or the 
rat-like ( ei'iioleste's e)t ha ii.-idoi'. W'e* pos- 
s-*ss sp(*('ime*ns ol e’xe'iy spe'e‘ie*s ei! ze*bi'a 
and wild ass. and 
ha\'e’ but some* 
day loe'Xte'ud our 
j)()lit I(\l1 mthie'iice 
o\(‘r I'ibi't to 
Ihi’ow e)iii‘ a'gis 
o\’e*i’ the* enih' 
Fe'inaiFiiiig wild 
horse, 'Pile* tapii 
ol 1 h'itish (iiiiaua 
iunl th(* tajiir of 
ihe* Mal.'iy i^•Iliu- 
snla aie both 
e‘iti/e*iis ol ilu* 
Ih'itish I'hiipiie*. 
Many a wonde*!- 
lid pai rot or loiy, 
a ])heasant, hoi'ii- 
bill, plantaiii- 
e-ate*!’. or sim- 
bird is e*utire'ly 
“ Ih'itish ’■ in its 
i.LiJgi*. Tile* lyi'e*- 
biiel one* of the 
-small wemde-is of 
creation -- is a 
h*ll()W-citize*n ol Aiistr.ilia with tlie 
kangai'oo, th n gh not ye*l ae'coideel that 
ligiel piote'etioii it de‘S(*i\'e'S. As to our 
l)e)taniea] we*alth, it is slu])e*nelous. 

Tlie* British tlag waves ove r ihegrande*st 
lore'sts of the* weii'ld, temjierate* and tropical. 
The* ])ine‘s and Pus eil ('anaela, the eiaks auel 
be*e*e'hesof h'mgland.tlie*imiliogany of Ih'itish 
Heniduias anel British Guiana, tlu.: Kauri 
pine e>t N'ewv Ze*alaiiel, tin* e*ue:a]yptiis and 
acacia of Australia, the* teak of India ; Ihe 
ebony, tlie iiiee'nse* trees, th * kliayas ot We'st 
Africa ; the* junipe'rs and giant yews of the 
East African mounlains ; and the* sandal- 
wooel anel bamboos of Ifie Malay Penin¬ 
sula ; the orchiels eif Burma anel British 
Guiana, the reises of Ihigland and Canada, 
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the vines of South Africa and Australia, 
tJn^ \vht*at of British North America, the 
wheat of India and New Zealand, the 
l)ananas of the West Indies and of West 
Alrica, the oranges of Janiaiea and of New 
South Wales, the sugar of Barbados and of 
Queensland, the a])i)lcs of New Zealand and 
Canada, the mangoes and inangi)steens 
«... of India, tlie api>les. plums. 

peaches of South Africa, which 

Wealth 

amongst her ])rinci])al articles 
ol ex])orl to a fruit-lo\ ing world : the oil- 
])alm of West Africa : the rubber trom the 
same ri^gion, tiom ( eylon. and Irom tlu* 
Malay Beiiinsnla ; tlii* tea liom Assam. 
Ceylon, aiul Natal ; coffee from Nyassa- 
land. Vganda, and Siiu ra LtM)ne ; cacao 
from the (iold Coast, Jamaica and Trini¬ 
dad : rice from India and Wi-sl Airica. 

Tliesc* ar(‘ a lew of the' items to lu; recounted 
in our tale ot vegetable wealth. It is a 
siibj(.ct for serious consideration that th(‘ 
rule ol th(‘ British king as directed and 
advised by his numerous legislatures all 
o\er the world should contiol such an 
enormous portion <>1 the world’s food 
ru])]>hes. Ill the time t(/ come whi<'h no 
li'ung reader ol this historv may see — h/od 
may lx‘ moie \ aluable than the so-called 
tn'ecious metals and piecions ston{‘S. 

Th(* educational establishments of the 
British Idnpire, besides those of the 
Unite<l Kingdom and the ('liaiim*! Islaiuls, 
consist of the following, (dbraltar has 
thirteen go\'ernrnent-aided elementary 
si'hools. In >Malta there is a university, 
founded under the riili* ol the Knights of 
St. John in ijfxi with lour lacnilties. and a 
lycemn, or jinblic sciiool, foi' bovs, besides 
two governmtnil secondaiy schools tor 
boys and for girls, j()y elementary schools, 
four b'chnical and art schools, and sewnty- 
one prixate eihicational establishments. 

In ('yi»rus there are two Boards of 
Education to regulate (a) the Christiaui 
and (b) the Moslem schools of the island. 
Tlu^se consist of four (iri'ek high schools, 

j ‘itid a (irtiek " gymnasium,” or 
State-Aided ° ai i i i 

Schools unu ersity ; one Moslem high 

. ^ school, two similar Armeuian- 

in yprus ('jjjestaldisliinents (high 
schools for boys and girls), a third 
Armenian school conducted by monks, 
and three scho )ls for the Maronite Chris¬ 
tians are also state-aided. Of the 52b 
elementary schools, 178 are Moslem. 
In EgyjM there were, in 1^07, 2,7^1 
Moslem elementary schools, imparting 
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sulhciently useful education to receive 
governmental assistance. TIkto are also 
many government technical schools for 
teaching carpentry, metal work, etc. 

luider the Ministry of Education there 
are 14 ; eleuKuitary schools for Moslems, 
thirty-four primary schools, four secondary 
schools, ten s})ecial and technical schools 
for dealing witli agriculture, art, engineer¬ 
ing. teaching, etc., aiul eleven |)rolessional 
collegi^s (medicine, law, militaiy. vehu- 
inary science, engineering, teaching, etc.). 
In addition there an* also lirst-(‘lass 
schools maintained by loreiguers, notably 
by Americans. Thi’re is the great useless 
Moslem university of A1 Azhai', near 
Cairo, still wasting human tune and 
marring the intelk'Ctnal i)rogress ol modern 
Egvi>t bv an anticpie, fanatical, unscientihe, 
unpractical style of tt'aching. 

Education in k'gcpt owes a debt to 
Britain mainly on account of our patience 
and encMgy in pr(*^sing on tlu' k.gy])tian 
(lovernment the lu^'d for rescuing know¬ 
ledge Irom Ihe strangling gi as]) ol Moham- 
riT dan lanatii's. But it also owes much 
recognition lo the memory ol Mv lieinet 

j . Ali an<l his great-grandson. 
The Sudan s , 1 n 1 1 11 * 

^ , Ismail iuLsha; .ilso (‘(uially to 

p. .. the iHMsonal inlervenlion ot 
th(^ })resent khi'di\’i‘ and his 
father Tewfik. And last, but not least, 
to prixate Mohammedan generosity and to 
the missionary eilnrts ol Anituha. 

In the Anglo-I^gcptiaii Sudan tluM'e are 
hlteiui elementary Arabic schools, and six 
sec'oiidary. Thest* f^ovtunnunit schools 
are praciicallv secular, and Christian as 
xvell as Moslem childriui are educated 
then*. TIkm'c an* two industrial schools, 
besidt*s that x\*liich is attached to the 
(iordon ('ollege, and thret* training 
colleges for teachers, (iordon ('olk'ge it¬ 
self at Khartoum includes a de])artmeiit 
for the education of the; Sudanese in law 
and the other subjects recpiired b}' thi'in 
for entry into tlu* civil service ; and also 
a high school for boys to be tanght 
t‘ngineering, surveying, English, etc. 

Yery little seems to be done for the 
education of the Arabs or Somalis at 
Aden or in British .Somaliland—practic¬ 
ally nothing, in fact; nor are missionaries 
encouragtul to WTirk there, owing to Moham¬ 
medan fanaticism. The same is the case 
in the Persian Gulf and in Baluchistan. 
In India only about 16,500,000 people 
out of a total ])opulatioii of 297,000,000 
are able to read and write in any language. 
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Oniy iiboul 25 ])cr cent, of tlie hoys ever 
attend scliool. and oidy ])er cent, of the 
girls. Tlu' best ediK'ated region is P>engal. 
On the whole, the Hindus are better edu¬ 
cated than the Mohammedans. There 
are live imiversitu's -Calcutta. Madras, 
Bombay, Lahore, and Allahaliad. There 
are 185 colleges, among which is the Mayo 
College lor the edm^ation of tli(‘ sons of 
jirinces, go\(M‘nment or govern- 

intMit-aided schools, iiu'luding train¬ 

ing and speeial schools for the instruction 
(»f school teachers and tlu* ti'aching o| 
many ti'chnical subjei'ts. Tlu‘re are 
numerous g()\H‘rnment schools of art. 
There are also 42,1)04 ])rivate and charitable 
schools. Of llie colk'ges, twelve only are 
lor the education ol woim*n. for whom also 


high schools, three high schools for both 
sexes, and two high schools lor young 
people* of Eurojiean jiarcntag *. On the 
leasehold of VVei-hai-wvi tlu'ii* are four 
government schools teaching English, om* 
j)rivate .school for EurojX'an children, and 
numerous Chinesi* schools. 

In Mauritius there is the royal college, 
w'ith tw’o pre|’)aratory schools, and there 
are a training ollege for teachers, sixty- 
se\'t'n government ])rimai\' schoois. 
eighty-eight state-aided schools, a'ld oiir 
assisted Mohammedan school. Iwhica- 
catir)n is gratuitous but not com])iilsor\’. 
Till' S(*ych(‘lles ArchipL'lago, with a |)oj)nla- 
tion of 22.000. mainl.Liiis lwent\'-se\eii 
])rimarv assisted schools, tlu' \’i('toria 
!-econdarv school lor lox's, two CatliolK' 


there are it.’ tiaining schools, and ii.25() second ay schools, v)ne lor girls, and an 

j>rimary, secondary, and i)rival(‘ schools. I'llicienl inlants' school. Tht'i'c aie two 

Jn Ceylon. whi('h has a total j)opulation governmeiil scholarsliips ol {,30 a yeai, 

of 4,578, j p;, there are 5<)0 governnumt In Cape Colony tluac is a ums’eisiiv 

schools, and J.785 j)ri\’att' s('hools. (('aju' 'I'own). and tliei'c aie ti\’i‘ ('olleL;e^ 


There is a royal 
College and a 
g o V V V n m e n t 
training college, 
besides s(‘V(‘ral 
iLiiglish high 
schools. 1 a‘Ss 
than half the 
])() ])u 1 a t i o n is 
illiterate' agix'al 
contrast to India. 
In the Straits 
Settlements, tht* 
sultanate o f 
Johor, and tlu* 
Federal('d Malay 
States there are 
about 245schools 
of all degret's 
maintained by 
the British or the 
."alive govern¬ 
ments (210 in 
t h e Straits 
Settle m en t s). 
The educational 
es t a bi jshrnents 
of vSaraw'ak and 
North J^orneo 
a r e almost 
entirely main¬ 
tained by mis- 



and j.750 schools. 
])rimary and 
sec'ondaiy. In 
Zanzib.ii, and 
in the s'.ii'ious 
Crown ('olome.-> 
('lot ec 1 o 1 a I ('S. 
and spheies o| 

111 11 n e lice o I 
'hropical Aliica, 
c'xc('j)t Iln‘ (lani 
bia and Sii'ii.i 
l.eoiie. education 

is mainly ni tlu' 
hands ol 1 he dil- 
teri'ul mis.aoiiary 
so('ieties. and is 
entirely contiiu'd 
to the natiNes ol 
.Africa. In Sierra 
Leone the edu¬ 
cational estab¬ 
lish nuints are 
excel Umt. There 
is Fula ILiy 
(h)llege, a, tirst - 
class instiiulion : 
there are se\’('nty- 
five primary 
schools, sevamty- 
four secondary 
schools, four 


sionary societic^s. 


M oh am me dan 


Hong Kong has 


schools, and a 


])rimarv 

schools, two girls^’ ^ plumbago mine at kurunegala, in ceylon 


college at Bo— 
in the interior— 






. i; I 
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foi'llu'sons < >1 I'liicls. In 1 lie (rainnia lluTt* secondary. Tlitae are said to l)e tinea' 

aie six ('l('inen1ai\ selionls under nlis^ionaly l>eriniidan Kli(Mle> >eliolais at ()\lord. 

iiianaLienieiil vcliicli |■ee('iv(‘St ate aid. Tlic'ie In llu' Maliain.is the i;o\a'rnnu'iit schools 

is also one st'condary school. nninlKT lor(y-si\ to.i:c'lhei‘ with twelve 

()n the (lold ( oasi. in |)rop(»rtion toils tliat rc'c'eive stat(' aid and lorty-niiu' 

si/e and wc-alth. education is not iniieli unaided. All this loi a })o])nlatinn ol 

loslerc'd hy the j^overninciil. and were it only ho.ooo promises wi‘11 lor the advancc'- 

not lor t h(' work ol th(‘ Swiss IkisK* inent «)1 the Bahamas. 

Mission which ioi Ihnty years lias In jainaica. with a jiojmlation mainly 
lloodcd W'est .Alrica with enlightenment hlack of about S ^o.ono. there arc- 

a,iid education ol a most practical, indns- govc-rninent scluols. thre(‘iramnif; (olleLjes 

trial cliaraiier the (iold i oast nati\'es lorteac'lu'rs, and a hij^h school at Kingston, 
would ('ontrast disadcaintayi'ously with d herc* an* also a laiye number of ('iidowed 

the rest oj British W'est .Alricans. There liitili schools, industrial and technical in- 

are sc'ven government schools in the stitutions. Sc'vc'U c'U'nu'ntary .eovv-rnment 

coast r(‘,i.iions ol this colony and 140 schools are maintaiiu'd o 1 the Turks and 

assistcal schools. ddieic' are no L:overn- ('aicos Islands dejiendc'iit on | amaii'a. 

inc-nt schools in Ashanti. In Soiithc*rn In the bec'ward Islands, to a p(i])ulation 
Ni^i'iia education has oi late been takem of 1 ^,000. there arc' 115 jiriinary scliools, 

in hand by th(^ ^mveriiinent with vif^oiir si.\ secondary, an a^Ltricnltiiral colic,40. and 

and success. Thenc is a high school at an industrial scdiooJ. In the WTiidward 

Bonny, another at Old ('alabar, and a Islands of (irenada. St. Vincent, and St. 

grammar school at Lagos. In addition, landa there is a population ol 472,000 : 

there are thirly-oiie government primary and there are iiS jirimary schools, one 

schools (four for girls) and si.\ty-iiiiu‘ grammar school in (iic'iiada, and an agri- 

assisted schools. A MohamiiL'dan school cultural school in St. Vhncenl. Barbados 

has been opened at Lagos. has a po])ulation of T()7.ooo. and main- 

In the Bermudas, where there is a po]>u- tains i()() jirimary schools, five secondary, 

lation of nearly t8,ooo, there arc fivt^ three high schcjols, and Codrington 

schools for the children of the soldiers and (adlege, affiliated to Durham Ihiiversity. 

sailors, twenty primary schools, and five Trinidad and Tobagc' together have a 
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j)opiilation of 32S,ooo. Tlr re arc 2 "jO 
government scJiools, many private 
schools, a qiuen’s royal college, and a 
Roman Catnolic college. The ('entral 
American colony of British Honduras luis 
a ])()pulati()n of 41,000 and forty-one 
primaiy schools, together with five 
secondary schools. British Guiana, in 
c u . Northern South America 

Camp Schools , , ^ i i . 

in the F.lkUnd ol al.out 

« , . -tt>7a)oo, 220 schools re- 

ceiviiig slate aid. and a 
goN'ennnent college in (ieorgetown. Besides 
this, the 'o('al gov('] inneiil affords certain 
means to nati\('S o! Hie colony to pursu(‘ 
a univeisity educalion in IHigiand. 

In tlu' Falkland Islands, near tlu* 
soLithern extiemity of the' South American 
e.oiitiiient, there is a ])o]uilation ot about 
2.100, and there are five permanent 
schools—one Roman C'atholic—-hesides 
an e.xeellent system of camj) S(du)ols, 
with travelling schoolmasters. Education 
here is comjnilsory. 

In the little lonely South Atlantic island 
ot St. Hek'iia thei'e is a native pojnilation 
of 3,.500, lor whom nine schools art* main¬ 
tained. ixirtly at government expense. 
So much for tin* education of the Inner 
Knipire; that oj the sell - gov'erning 
daiightt'r nations is as tollows : 

'Fhe d(.)minion oi Ganada has an approxi¬ 
mate j)opulati(»n at the date of writing of 
t),000.000. Her nine ju'ovincts and Vukon 
territory maintain 20.570 schools - public, 
high, and lor secondary education. There 
are, in addition, many jirivate scliools. 
There are. lurthe.r. thirty colleges, mostly 
gathered round ('ighteen univei sit ies. Fhlu- 
cation is comjmlsory thioughout ('anada. 

The population f)f Newfoundland and 
Labrador is about 233.000 at the jin'sent 
time. There are SiSi jmblic and secondary 
schools and three colleges, sujiported or 
])artlysu])ported by state hinds, but entirely 
managed by the local Anglican, Roman 
(iatlKjlic, and M(‘thodist churches. Edu- 
.r, ^ , cation does not appear to 

« , , ' be comiinlsory. In Caipe 

Schools ^ 1 

.«d Colleges 

tion ot more than 500,000 
whites of luiropean di^scent, of wiioin 
nearly 145,000 are illiterate. The total 
])opuiation is 2,500.000, and education — 
not comjnilsory is state - provideal in 
some 3,750 jnimary and secondary 
schools and in five colleges. There is 
an examining university in Cape Town. 
In Basutoland there arc four government 


Cape Colony's 
Schools 
and Colleges 


schools, an industrial school, and 250 
schools maintained—partly state aided — 
by missionaries. Tlie cducatK'ii in 
Bcchuaualand is entirely condiuUed by 
Hie London Missionary Society and the 
Dutch Relormcd C'liurch. 

In Natal there is a Eurojiean pojiulation 
of about 05.<>(><>; Asiatics, 112,000; 
negroes. 1)45,000. For the iMirojiean chil¬ 
dren there are 2()5 go\a‘rnment or state- 
aid(‘d primary scliools. two govermneiit 
high schools in Dmhan and Pietermarit/- 
burg, two go\'erninent art schools, 167 
goveniineiit or gcua.’rmncut-aided schools 
lor iu‘groes. and 1 wi'iity-eiglit govt'i nmrnt- 
aid(‘(l schools lor Indian childii’ii. There 
arc allog(‘th(‘r lorty-five schools ciilirely 
manag(‘d by the govcriimciil and 4()() that 
rt'ceive stale lunds. luluciition, though 
much encouraged, is not coinpulsoiy. 

In the Orangt* IvivcM ('olonv cdiu atuin 
since 1005 is jiractically compulsory. TIu' 
Euro])ean jiopulalion is .ihoiit 145.ooo. 
There are about 170 primai y si'hools, three 
residential high schools (one lor giiis), .1 
training school for toachers. and the (irey 
University Follege, near Bloi'mioiilein. Two 
^ , huiuhcd and niiiotv thou- 

ompu sory inhahilaiils eiitirdv of 

Education in ,, ..1 r 

Ihe Tran»v..l 'K"l in tlir I IIUI.- 

v.'uil hav(‘ their childicii s 
education attended to at 502 jirimary 
scliools. Theic art' about twt h’t' schools 
sjiecially i)n.)\'idt‘d for children ol mi xt'd race, 
and there are 20() schools for ni'giocs. riirre 
is a normal Col lege for the training ol tt'achers 
and a dVansvaal Uiii\’ersity College. F.duca- 
tiou for Kuro])eans is com])ulst>ry. The 
whole character of theeducatioiKil measures 
])a.ssed by Hit* first TraiisvaLil jiarliameiit, 
in Kiob. is essentially modt'rn and efhcieiU. 

In Southern Rhodesia there are ])rivat(‘ 
schools lor Eurojiean children at Bnlnwayo 
and at Salisbury, but of n.'ct'ssity the 
European pojiulation of the ihretr Rho¬ 
desian ])rovinces (about iti.ooo) is at 
jirt'sent mainly adult. The t'ducation of 
the great Zulu-Kathr race in South Africa 
has receivetl in gt'ueral a great inijiulst' from 
the Lovedale Institute of (he Ert'e(Hiurcli of 
Scotland Mi.ssiori in F.astern Cajic ('olony. 

The commonwealth of Australia, includ¬ 
ing Tasmania and Norfolk Island, has a 
total population of Euro])ean race of 
about 4,i50,oo(;. For tlu' general and 
jirimary education of these tlieie are 7.31)2 
government or state-] )rovuded schools, 
and 2,284 recognised private schools. New 
South Wales has the University of Sydney 
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and tlic Terlinical College, which last gives 
instruction in agriculture, among other 
subjects. There are schools ol art inmost oi 
the ])rincipal towns. Education is C()mj)ul- 
sorV. \ucto ria h as a u ni\’ersi ty at Mi‘l bou rne 
with three colleges, a school ol mines, 
and seventeen ti'chnical colleges. Educa¬ 
tion is com])ulsorv. and it is sai<l that only 
* , , . . J ])er ('(‘111. oi the poj)iilation is 

*^*»-***^* illit(Ma(t‘. In(.)ueenslandeduca- 

EducatiOAal . • . u i a 

Institution comj)Ulsorv. A 

uni\(‘isitv is about to be estalv 
lisli(al at Ihisbanc. In SoutJi Australia, 
whi'ii .1 popul.ilion oi nearly /)«^5.ooo. 
ediK'ation (ompiilsory. but it is said that 
ncailv 1/ per C(‘nt. ot the pt*o])k‘ are 
illifi'iate. No doiil)i, mi(l(‘r this h(‘<id an* 
ini'liided lli{‘ lew thousand ChiiU‘se and 
alM)rigin(‘S. I'liis slate has a, um\’t‘rsit\‘ at 
Ad(.‘laid(\ and niaint.nn.^ a training ('oliege 
lor ti'aeliers. In \\’est Australia education 
is conipulsorw and onl\’ ; pel ^■(‘n{. are said 
to be illiti'iate. 'rasnia.nia lias a umNemtv 
at Hobart, two ^elio' N ol iniiu's. and two 
t(.‘clini('al schools. In 1 neat ion is coni|)nl.sor\'. 

IJlth' Xorlolk Island, under the manage¬ 
ment ol N(‘\v South Wales, has one ellieient 
go\'ernm('nt school lor its po])nlalion 
l'anopi'a.n and Mel.iiiesian - ol iiearh’ i.ooo. 
The d'lininion ol New Zealand Inn a 
population ol about S<i 0 .ooo whites, -pS,oo( 
Maories, J.sjo (diinos '. and in its d(‘p(‘ndeiit 
archipelagv'es IJ, _;4o 'Col\’nesians. Inlnca- 
tion is c(»:n])nlsoi'\', Th are i-'N|7 piiMie 
jaimary schooU, toN pii\'a1e s('h<»ols, jS 
st‘Condar\’ schooK, seNan s('liool ol mines, 
lour nornia.l -.el ion Is, li\'e principal schools ol 
art, and ii indnstiial schools. l)esid(*s 104 
schools tor Maorie- 1 . There tire colleges 
at Dunedin, ( hi ist<'hnrch. t'anterbiiry. and 
\\\‘llinglon lor s])e('ialist education, aiul 
tliesi* are alliliated to tlu’ nnivcrsitv of 
New Zealand at Wellington. 

The territorv of Pa[)ua (British Ndwv 
(iiiinea) is go\-erned by the Australian 
Commonwealth. It has a j)opulation ol 
under ()0o l^airoj)eans. almost all adults. 
_ Th(‘ nati\’e population of 

Europeans ^ i ^ 

_ . Juipuans IS (‘Stimated at 

Increasing ‘ ,,,, , 

. p... 400,000. I heir education is in 

the hands of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, tile Komaii (atliolic 
Society ol th(' .^acred Heart, the Church 
of England Mission, and tlu‘ Methodist 
Missionary Societv of Australasia. 

In the (down colony of E'ijj, the 
European jiopnlation is steadily increasing. 
It numbers at jireseiit about h.ioo 
Edu('atioii for this section of the cojii- 


munity is jnovided at the cost of the 
community, and is directed by the school- 
boards of Suva and Levuka, and carried on 
by two government schools at these i)laces. 
'Fhcre arc also three good Roman Catholic 
schools at Suva and Liwaika.. A go\'ern- 
ment native high scliool has been (‘stab- 
lislicd for some consiihi abh* time at 
Nasinii, near Sn\'a, wlieit* an e.xeelleiil 
higher education is ofh'K'd to the native 
Fipans and the childi'eii ol the Asiatic 
settlers (1 ndian coolies, mostly). 

The Wesleyan and Roman Catlndic' 
mi.ssioiis jirovide (‘iiliicK- the i)iiniary 
edneation (d thi' nati\es (Melanesiuns and 
B(»lyiK‘sians) Ihroiighont the Idji and 
Ixoliima Islands. 'Dk* Wesle\'an> also 
conduct till' ediK'ation ol 11 k‘ iia 1 i\i‘s ol the 
pKdc'clett kingdom (»l Tonga. Mi>sionaries 
oi the Weshwaii. I’iesl)\terian. .Anglican, 
and K'onnm Calliolie ( hmches also pieside 
without an\ grant 01 stale assislaiiee 
whatso(‘\’er owr the edneation ol the 
lliousaiids ol natix'es ol the Ihitish j>ro- 
teeled Liilhei'i, .Solomon, and Santa Ciii/ 
Islands m the l'’(|iiatonal I’aeilie. 

TIu' total iminhei ol armed men i('ad\' 
lor wai .sei \ iee--the standing aimu'S, 

. . Isl ReselWe, < oloiii.il \’oliin- 

Armies . . * . 1 

c *1. n L l<'cis III Constant tiaiimig and 
of the British ^* 1.1 

P . thoionglily ellieieiit, a.lso the 

"'**"'* mililai\ poliei* - ol the Ihitish 

Emj>ire at the close ol ainomited to 

about (ijd.ooo, iiK'hidmg the Ihiti.sli Ivh*- 
ser\ es.( hamiel ElaiuE Milil la. 1 lonoui ahh* 
Artillery Com|)anv. and j)('i in.ineiit stalls 
ol militia, etc., hnt not the l'hlg•ll>^h Militia, 
Impelial ^'e(»manry, or Teriitorial Armv. 
Ol lliese, ill the hist phu'e, should be 
mentioned Iht* legiilai (pi'olessioiial) army 
ol tile I'nitecU Kingdoiii, amomitiiig to 
Jih.oiH combalanlsol all ai in^, and gi,44(S 
non-combatants, i'his army is dislribiitcd 
tlius : 115,148 in (ireat Ihitain, and about 
15.000 in iK'laiid; J.Soi) at (iibraltar ; 
7,()()() in Malta and Crete ; 12 \ in ('ypriis ; 
7t),i55 in India; 1,000 in (h'yloii ; 5,7i() in 
Iigy|)t and llic Sudan ; 1,500 at Singapore ; 
;,ioi at Hong Kong and Wt“i-hai-wei ; 

in South Airiea; 18 at St. Helena; 
i,p/K) at the Btuniudas ; 547 in Jamaica; 
and about y2h in Mauritius. The total 
c'olonial contingtmt i.s 4i,()()j foi igo8- 
[(^oc), but in if)07-i()()8 there were' 4().8o4 
Ijdtish soltliers in the ( olonLs. 

('anada has a military force* on the 
footingof acti\'c service, indiiding military 
])olic(*. ol about 4.000, and an active 
rniiitiaof about 51,000. Australia maintains 
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a tiny permanent army of officers and short notice put in the field a good fighting 
men, and a partly paid trained militia of force ol at least 5.000 voliuitecMs. mostly 
^ 5 - 445 -volunteers. riHeo'hdmieii, mounted. The Egyiilian anny in Egypt 
Cadets, and i c'si'i x’t' ol officers, the common- and the Sudan consists ol a lorce of ip.oio 
wealth has a potential army ol (S4.000 men. rank and lih', iuchidmg iji Hi iiish officers. 
I he six Aiistralian slates, moreover, main- Egypt i)ays an ai>im)xima1e (150,000 a 
tciinaloiceof about 10,000mountedpohc(‘, y(‘ar towards tlu' cost of the fhatish aiiny 
hrst-class irregular soldiers in war time. ol occiij)atiun. Malta niaiiitaius a respect- 
Xew Zealand also has a permanent militia able contingent-the Royal Malta Artillery 
of 441 artillery and engineers, and a regu- (4*1/)). the King’s (.)wu Malta Regiment 
larly drilled vfihinleer force* of not les- twai strength. J.J5S). and the Malta 
than iS.()()(), notwillistainling 700 mounted Militia Sul)marine '.Miners ((^M- The 
police. ( ap(‘(.olony besides the ImjM'iial Maltese* (.in\ernment also pays f5,ooo to 
troops statioiK'd in the colony—maintains the Imperial (io\ ernnu'iil as a military 
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a resjH'ctable armed force ; 705 (■a])e cenitributieui. (T^ylon ]xiys about /.70.000 

Mounted Rifles, 1.7;,4 Mounted Police, and for its lm}H*rial garrison, and maintains 
a l)ody of 5.845 volunteers in regular drill. in addition an efficient volunteer huce of 
Natal lias an armed force - mounted police, officers and men, 

mounted rifles, na\’al gun corps, and India has a magnificent army of ibo,000, 
trained militia- of about 6.440 men. She including British officers, a military ])olice 
also subsidises rifle associations (5,774 of 5!),887, a volunteer force of' 44,000 
officers and men) and cadet corj^s (4.471). Enrojieans and Eurasians, and conlin- 
Thc Transvaal and Orange State together gents furnislied by the feudatory states 
maintain the South African Constabulary, of .io,i8(). a total force—apart from the 
an efficient force of 2,700 officers and men. Imperial garrison of 76,155, for which 
In addition, the Transvaal maintains a India pays Britain about £1,395,000 annu- 
well - trained volunteer force, mostly ex- ally—of 271,076 officers and men. The 
soldiers, of jo.ooo men. Rhodesia can at Straits Settlements, besides their Imperial 
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and Indian f^aiiison, lor wliic'h they ]>ay, 
lia\t‘ a \tMA’ ctluit'nt voluntnor lorrc; ol 
about 770 I’biro])(Mns, K\n'asians, and 
( liint'se. TIk* Federated Malay Stalt'S 
has(‘ a siiiai t lltlli' aiiny known as llie 
Malay Stales (inides Hrilisb ofricers, 
Sikbs. Tathans, and Malays, 2,bb5 in all. 
J'he local inditaiv loua'S ot British 
_ , . , South Alrira, Irom North- 

« . . west I\hod(‘sia to ( apo 

*■ I Af ■ ('ohniv. have alieady been 

ropica nca j. lil<^.x^ase thoS<* ol 

the ly^vj^t iaii Sudan. Maui it ins ;.^an isoiuMl 
b\- a small delaelmuMil ol Biihsli tioojis. 
tonneily as many as i..;04. t<»\Nanls llu' 
(Mst ol whieli llie eolon\' ]>aid annually 
/ J7.000, but now lediK'ed to about yzi). 

Tiu' rest ol Ih'ilisli 'fropical Aliuai is 
divided into two ^reat sections, haisl and 
West. 1 lu' Fasti.'rn section ('oinjirises the 
' olonies Ol' pia tiH'lorales o( Somaliland. 
I ’eanda, J'iritisb Fast Alrira. Zan/ibai. 
and Bi'itish t'entral .\lrica Xyassaland 
and Noitha'asi Rhodesia, d'his section 
Is (lelendt'd b\’ a iX'.L’iiiM'nt ol 
soldieis known as the Kini:’s Aliican 
Rides. Ol this at jU'e.sent tluae are live 
b.itlalions. No. I to b (No. 5 IS at presimt 
noiia'Visteiit). d'lie 1st and ',1 d batta¬ 
lions .lie in I'kist Aliica and Zan/ibai, 
the 2nd in ('entra! Aliica, the 4th in 
I'i^anda, and llu' t)th in Somalilan-l. 

At piesent tlie total mimlx-i ot I\inj.i’s 
AliK'aii Rides nndi'r arms i-^ 2.700. 

In kaist Alrira there is. in addition, .a 
military ]H)lice of j.tSoo niidei ;3 Ihitish 
odiceis: in I’f^anda a constabulary ol 
i,o()0 ; in Zanzibar. 500 ; in X\assaland, 
2oo. riieie is .also a corps ot ibo Sikh 
soldiers Irom the Indian Armv statioiual 
in Nyassaland. In the W'est Alrican 
section the indi.^cnon.s ref^inumt, so to 
Sjieak, is the West Alrira Frontier F'orctc 
This is stationed in the (iambia Frot(‘c- 
torale (i2f) men), the Sierra Leoiu^ 
Proicctorate (470 men), lla* (iold ('oast 
hinterland (2,175 men). Southern and 
Tk p Northern Xif^c’iia men,. 

R rT" addition there are the West 
w • African Regiment and the ist 
Wes.Afnc ^Vest In.l.a 

Regiment, besides artillery, engineers, etc., 
at Sierra Leone (2,612 officers and men in 
all). The (Lambia maintains a military 
police ol 80 men ; Sierra Leone, 240 ; 
(iold Coast. 621 ; Southern Nigeria. tjeSo ; 
and Northern Nigeria, 1.180. Lastly, 
there should also be counted with the 
effective forces in British West Africa 
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the (iold Coast volunteers (1,056 olfua-rs 
and men), jiartly paid, and m:iintained 
more or less on a war footing. 

d'he local soldiery or militarv police in 
the West Indii'S and d'ropit'al Amcaica, 
apart Irom the iFitish garrison m 
Jamaica, consists oi the 2nd battalion oi 
th(‘ WVst Indian Regiment 111 Jamaica 
(500 olhcers and men), and Son militia, 
besidesa V('ry effii-iimt ('onstabiil.n \' (i ,754) 
modelled on tli.it ol iK'laiid. .iiid, as a 
matter of lact, officered and -^nb (>ffi( eir<l 
bv olh i'lsand men i hosen lioin 1 he Ri)\al 
Irish ('onstabnlaiA', In Ihiibados theic is 
a |)<»lice ioice ol and measiiK's au' 

being taken to laise and in.iiiitain .1 Miiall 
(■(•loiiial lorce ol nioniiled iiil.iiit 1 \'. 

In th(' Bah.imas. Leeward and Wmdw.nd 
Klands theia' .are small Idices ol ( i\il 
pi*hce. In rriniilad there is a ciitisl.daihirv 
ol t»5J. and .1 vohmt<'er i ille ^ orps ul -;52. 
Ih'iiish Ifondnias mainl.nie^ .1 lonst.dai- 
lar\-ol loo. and a volnnteei' light nil.niti\' 
coi])s (mounted and immoniile 1) ol 2<)o. 
Biitish (iiiiana either leais no lor. wiihm 
or without. OI i> xaa y shy ol tlC'clo.snig its 
ai rangiaiK'iits |oi the m.mil eii. nice ol 
_ . . i>nbli( ordei. loi no pai ikoiI.h - 

aie extant a^ to it^ milit.iiv 

s."* Ik I"-!'''-- ‘'■"'I 

t., Im- niiliM,, ,ni.l \olunUvi.. 
to tlu't<»tal nnmln-i ol 240. The L.ilklaiid 
Islands support a v’ohnileei coipsotoS. 
Th(“ tot.al ol I he Ion eS. I hei eloi e, |( »I 
ofh'iice OI delenct' thionghoni the empin' 
ready loi immediate action |a oh's^ional 
armv. military const,d)iil.n \‘. volunteers 
<.)r militia in constant ti.lining .md .i\ail- 
able lor immediate service is about 
()2t).j(i(). ol whom apj)ro.\im.itely 560,< 00 
aii’ white, i«id 7/)(),ooo belong to the 
colounal rai'es Indian. Irgyptian, Negio. 
Mulatto. Malay. Chinest' and Lolyne>ian. 

Bidiiiid this lorc'e theit' aie as \el 
undefined [xitentialities which at present 
take the phu'c of that actiiaht\’ so neci's- 
sary to th(‘ salely ol the Ihilish Irinpna*, 
throughout all parts of whifli (m the 
opinion of th<‘ j)res('nt writer) comnnlsi rs’ 
military servi(‘e on 1 b(‘ part ol all males, 
more or less betweim the agi's ol K) and 40, 
should lie an article ol Hu- constitution ol 
every country iindi'r the British flag, 
most ol all in the MotiK'iland. ('onijuilsoiy 
S(*rvi('e in the militia is now .1 law’ (4 the 
state in New' Zealand (it is projected in 
Australia), in Canada, in Natal, .and in C,ap'e 
Colony. There is .something similar in th<‘ 
(diannel Islands, where the militia in 
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training amount to the respectable force ot 
3,163. Tlu^ manhood of the United Kingdom 
is invited to furnish voluntarily a territorial 
force (314,063) for the delence of the 
Home ('oimtry. This, together with the 
militia (84,505) and militla n'S(‘r\e (g,.4Tp 
and the Imperial yeomanry (25,i()5) is 
estimated to reach a total strength of 
„ . . , 447,i/t) during llehind 

. . the regular army ol about 

rmy o j.g slatioue;] in the United 

Kingdom there is a leserve 
about 2JJ,85 o trained ofhc'ers and men. 
making an effertive trained home army 
ol about 352,()()S. 

The martial si)irit of the Ihitish Islands 
is such that in the evimt of real danger \\(‘ 
could easily count on a |(‘rritorial army 
of at li'ast 325.ooo partialh- IraintMl men 
to stand beside imv regular lorcis. giving 
us therelou' a liody o.f (>77.o()8 tlgliting 
men tor home and foirign (Icdeiua*; this in 
addition to tlu‘ iiS.ooo llritish solditMs 
garrismiing liuha. South Alrica. h'.gy|)t, 
the Mediti rranean. .Mani itins. W’cst Indie's, 
etc. To this array again might ccrlaml\’ 
be added in war time tlu* magmrK'ent 
fighting body, th(‘ Royal Irish t'onsiabn- 
lary. numbering nearly i0.000 strong. 

The navy ot the emiMic maiiiK’ the 
British Navy, to the cost ol wliu h ( anada 
Contributes nothing, while lie* Imliaii 
I'jupire jiav.s annually /lo ;.4oo. the 
Australian ('oinmonwealth /joo.ooo. New 
Zealand (40.000. (ape* ('olony .(.30.000. 
Natal (JS.ooo. and Newloiindland Ul.ooo. 
The total uumlH-r of shi])s com])l(‘te‘ lorst'a 
in the Ihntish Navy at the close ot ii)oS 
was about 4f)7. including bo great battle- 
sliijis, 57 of which are of the most modt'rii 
ty{>e.s. In addition to thi.s, most of tlic* 
Crown colonies or protectorates have armed 
vessels for ])olice or defence j)ur])oses on 
their coasts, rivers, and lakes. Ni'W Zealand 
and Australia have a few tor])edo boats. 
The. Imperial coaling stations, more or 
less fortified, are (outside British waters) 
- . (hbraltar, Malta (jfossihly 

Co«//!o^ Aievandria), Aden. Karachi. 
StLionf ^>oui/)ay, f’olombo, Rangoon. 

Singapore, Hong Kong. Port 
Darwin, Hobart. W, llingion, Escjuimalt, 
Halifax, Bermuda, KingstoTi, Port Louis 
(Mauritius), Simon’s Town (Capo of 
(lood Ho])e). St. Helena, Ascension, ami 
Freetown (Sierra I.eone). The additional 
Briti.sh [)orts, howov^er, at which there 
are supplies of coal on hand, and wJiicii 
are to a certain extent delcnded against 
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a naval coup-dc-main, are far too 
numerons to bt' catalogiu'd The great 
<lockyarils of the emjiirc outside Britisli 
waters are at (iilualtar, \’aletta (Malta), 
l-loinbay. Kiddi'i'iinr (India), Hong Kong, 
Wei-hai-wei, Sydney, and Ascension. 
There is also dock accommodation at 
Trinkomali (('('vlon), Simon’s'I'own (South 
Alrica). Halifax (Nowa Scotia), and Lsqiii- 
malt (Ihitish Columbia). 

1'lu‘ mi'vcantih' inaiiiu' of Ilu‘ empire, 
irndiuliiig that of the Uiiiled Kingdom, 
comprises about n.511 sti'amers of a total 
tomiagc ol 17.001,1 ;(). many of whit'h arc 
(‘asil\' conv(‘i t il)l(‘ into war W'sscls. I'lic 
ncmcsl conijx'titors in this respect arc ; 
(ici inanw loimagt' ,;,7o5.70(); Uniti'd 

Stall's. T.577. toimagi', 7,.ib().S()3 ; and 
Norwa\'. i.iSi, tomiagc, t,2()4,ooj. 

I'h'- wiluc ol the commerce of the 
Biilish lanpiic (iiicliuling Cgvpt and the 
lygvptiaii Sudan. Bahiein Islainhc and all 
British lioinco). calculated in imports 
and e\j)oi ts onl\’, amounted in the yeai 
!()»»() lo t III* amazing total ol / _M1,147. 
'file a«*tual ('oninieice ol lh(‘ United King¬ 
dom I'eached 111 that \'(‘ai' the total ol 
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/, 1 .ohS.■^1 )l), ; 1 S. 
Ihnjiiiv in ii)o() 
mcic'c \alu(“d a,l 
Ihitish boiitli 


1 'li(' Indian 
had a eom- 
(.'-.M.b()5.b<>4: 
Alrica (ex- 


eluding Xvassaland), /,i27.010.J()0 ; the 
.Australian Commonwealth. 7 Ii4.f).4i.7i(> : 
<lominion ol ( anada, (,ii ;.234.p30 : 
Stiaits Settlements and I'cd,crated Mala\' 


States, (.pi.24T.Sbo ; Egypt and l^gypliaii 
Sudan, (.f>f>.b38, ’,41 ; New Zt'aland. 
b ’,3.3o(),54<) ; Ih itish West indi(*s. Ih itish 
Honduras aiul Ciiiaua, /J21,027.274 ; 
British West Alrica. ,(,10,83;,850 ; and 
Britisli Ihist Africa (Uganda, Somaliland. 
Ihist Afriea, Zaii/ihar, Se‘ych(*llcs, Nyassa- 
land and Mauritius), (/),058.28i. Even 
the litlk* Ih'ihrein Islaiuls, off the 


Arabian exist coiist, diel a total trade* ol 


£3,154,540 in the* year i()e>(). 

Out ol all the great se’Ctieiris of tlie 
rnipin‘ the most considexabJe trade with 
(jivai liritain, in iqoy, was that of the 
Indian Enijiire (£iof).(j5f),ooo) ; the next 
best, the future South African confc'elera- 


tion (£0 ^>.o53.62o). and the third, the 
Australian Commonwealth (£51),421),880). 
thinada e ame fourth witli a trade betwe.eii 


her and the United Kingeloin of 
£4r,5e)().(>8o. The value of the trade 
Ix'lweeii Egy])t and the* Egy])tian Sudan 
and the? United Kingdom is 
aj>pro.ximatcly (1907); between us and New 
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/iJc'alaml for tlu‘ same period, /;2 ?.050.400. 
The total jaiblic imlel)t(‘du(‘ss ol tlie 
vvliole tiinpir(‘, iiicludin^^ llial of Kgyi^t 
(/j()f).i(S().ooo), is something like 
/,3 ,t)i 1,2 ;r,Mt)o. The a])j)i’()xiinatt‘ animal 
n^venne ol the vast aK'a (inehiding 
JCgyj)!, etc.), was, in i()07, ; 

and the exjHmditiire during the same 
))i‘riod, j,oT() ; so that the em])ire 

as a wliole is li\ing wt‘11 withiii its 
means. Dining this jxniod iIk' rex’iMiiu^ 
ol the Ldiited Kingdom was/i44,(Sr4,o7 ;, 
audits t*xp(Mnlit ni i' M ;(),4i5,25i. Imlia. 
\agii('ly thought to l)e lal)uloiisl\ rich, 
with an are.i loiiili'eii and a hall times 
that of tli(‘ I’nitL'd Kingdom (i.7<)<*.5i7 
s(|iiari“ mile's against iJi,;()o s([mire 
miles), and a jiojialation ol nearly 
j()7.ooo.ooo (I’liite'd Kingdom popnialion. 
44,100.2 ;i), had a lex eniu' ol oidy 
{73.l>2t).ono, which her expeiulitiiie was 
liamed to nu'et exiicily. 

riiis ihaj)ter ma\'. perliajis. fitly he 
e'losed hv a, It'W ('omparisons ; 

Area ol Ihilish hanpire, i ;.i ;S.<,oo 
scpiai i' mile's ; Russian hanpiie. S.()47.()37 ; 
Id'emch hjiijiiie', g.Ixig.SSo ; (’hiiu'si' 

lCm])ir<', 4,227 i7e); I’nite'd 

State's, g. 3 l' 7 . 3 t)..‘ ; (le-i'inan 

haiijiire', i.2oo,(>o;. Popnl.'Uion 

e)l ('liiiie'Si' hanpire',4 ; 33 
Ihitish hanpire. 4o=),(ie)o.e)oe» (.ijiproxi- 
mate') ; Russian haiipire-, i4().2<Mg.;oe> ; 
h'rench Empire', pl».P)S'.),e)S3 ; I'mle'e! State's 
(ne-arly). Ngooo.ooo ; (le-rmaii hanjiire', 
7 ;,200,000 (ajijiroxim.ite'): Japaiu'se' han- 
iiire' aiiel Keii’e'a., flo.ooo.ooo (neaih ). 

('omme'iTe (imjiorts aiiel e'xp )rts). ol 
Hiilish l^mpire', {,2.i.,j7 ; (le'rman 
I'anjiire, (.712 ()SS.,)i3 ; 1 inted Slates. 

;(),() ;o (i()07 ; This was a slump year, 
l^i'ohahlv the- best ax'e'iage' annual e'stimate 
tor the' I'nite'el State's of Ame'riexi eammierce' 
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at the jirc'seiit time woulel In* (7i().ooo.ooo); 
Jde'nedi hdnpire. {.370.()03,43S ; Russian 
hanpire', .{.I^'<^o4o.7 j() ; ( hme.se hdn})ire, 
(;i07.44().45f). 

Xational indobtcelness oi Ihitish J'an- 
jiire, /.'i,bir.23r,8b(j (the actual elebt of 
the Idiiteel Kingeleiin is /774,11)4.704) ; 
h're'iich hnnpire'. £r.2()3.() ;().oi(); Russian 
haiijiire' anel l^'inlanel, h()40,33l).4io ; 
I’nite'd States. h4()T.4;,7.()12 ; Cierman 


[''rench 
State's. 

National 
Armies 
and Navies 


Em])ire, /T 7 p ,38 ; Chinese Empire, 

/,i24.bS3.e',;o. 

Annual re'venue' of Jiiitish Em¬ 
pire' (ie)07). £.h)T,or(),f)()3 ; J^ussian 

han])ire', 1214,210,1)01); h're'iich Emjiire, 
3fr7e),727,474 : rnite'd State's, £T()(g i43,o()8; 
(ierinan J''an|)ire. 7 i2o,7(jr,53o ; ('hiiu'se 
Empire, /‘is.oeio.ooo. 

Annual exjie'iieliture' of British h'rn- 
[)ire' £ ;oS.e)Te),e)i() ; Russian 

han))ire‘. / 2f)t),ooo,oo() (a})])re)ximate) ; 

Empire', ii(h'<,jy(),(K)y ; I'nite'd 
/.I32,4')7.73n ; (ie'rman han]»ir<_', 
£i23,Sf) ;.T32 : ('liiiiese' hanjiue', 
/ iS,000,000 (ap p re> X i m a t e'). 
Nothing is kne)wn pe)sili\'e*ly 
a'' to the te)tal re'X’e'iiut' anel 
total expe'ndilnre' ol tlie* whe)le empire' eil 
( hina. hhe'se' a])|)ieiximate' e-stimates ele'al 
with kne)wn le'siilts e)l custeims, e'te’., anel 
re*e‘e)rele*el Impe'iial ex])eneliture'. 

S’aiidm.g .irmy e)l h'rench 1 ‘anpire, 
soldie'is. hist ie*se*r\e*, and eoleemal treieips, 
I. ;()o.o()e) ofhe'e'is and rnem (approxi¬ 
mate') ; Russian han])ire* (seilelie'is anel 
militai'N’ j)e)lice‘), 1,200.000 eillie’e'rs and 
me'ii (appieixiniate*) ; (ie'rman hanpire' 
(ineduebng small colonial forex's), I,l«Se).e)Oe) 
eelhea'is anel nu'ii ptj)jnoximale) ; Austria- 
Jlun.gaiy, 1.134,000 otbce'i's anel nie'ii 
(apj)re)ximate') ; hh itisli Emjiire (solelie'i.•> 
e)l le'gulai army and rt'se'fx’e', Iiielian 
Army, vedunte'e'is anel militia e)l ceileinit'S 
e)n a war looting, and military ])oliee'), 
e)2l).000. 

'hlu'se summa,ries ine'luele all eliscipline'd 
solehers pie'pare'el to tight at two weeks’ 
notie'e'. 


Xa^’v e)n pe'ace looting of British Em- 
])ire*, 4<)7 ships e)f all e lasses ; h're'iich 
Jun])ire. 3<Se) ( jieo eif these are torpedo 
beiats or submarine's) ; (ierinan Ein])ire, 
203; Ia])ane'se' I'inipiiv, 14M ; Uniteel 
State's, iji) ; Italy, 231) (of these eS5 are 
olel and of small acceinnt). 

Me'cexintile marine' e)f the' British Em¬ 
pire' (steamers e)ver 100 tons). 0,311, 
te)nnage, T7,e)or.T ;e; ; (ie'rman J'impiie, 
1713. 3.703.700; Idiited States, 1.317, 
3.i()e).Se)3 ; Neirway. l,iSi, i,2()4,oe)2 ; 
Sweelen. 88e). ()8i).5i7 ; Japanese Em- 
|)ire'. 821). i.o()8.747 ; French Em])ire*, 
8e)<), i,284.3()8. 
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BRITISH EXPANSION IN EUROPE 

AND THE STEADY PROGRESS OF 
EGYPT UNDER BRITISH CONTROL 


VWll \'l cllrcl li;L\r lli( (•'.l;iMi>hniriit iin.l 
I'lowlh <)1 il)'‘ liiilish h:i(l 

oil thr woiM (Mitsidr lh(‘ ol (irriit 

1 *1 il.uii ;iii(I 1 iclaiid .•' 

Ill Imiim]).', Hif cl liiK ►lo.i^'iral ic^iilts oi 
lilt- ('\icii>i(»ii ()1 liiitisli Mile licvnnd lht‘ 
h I'!i ;iiid iMiLdi-di ( lianiicU was iiu on^id(‘i'- 
.d)lc (Niwii 1(1 alMi'il twciitv X'cars ago ; in 
-iKirl, down 1(1 ilic lime lliat the ollu-r 
goal nati()M-> ol die W’liile world apidir'd 

1 le lll'^eKIII all sel K iuslie>.s to tll(‘ 
loiiiidat 1(111 ol eiiij'lies Uevoiid the seas. 
riie\’ dieii luaMii to ado|il many l>riti>li 
i(|( a-^ woi'd-, games, notions m art and 
iiidiisi 1 \ , clot lies, luniituic, and spoi't. It 
Is ti ne that m horse-racing, railua\-s.sieam- 
sliips, die iiainmg ol i liildren, larmitig, 
and agiK’nllure we had eng^-ndnu'd 
Ol igmal ( on(‘e|)t> and m\'enti{>ns e\]>ie>sed 
III idiomatic Anglo-Sa,\on, and thrso had 
^|)i(Md th“ Ih Ills'll mthience o) jockeys, 
engineers. go\'ernesses. stoi'k- 
nien,a.!id gardeiieis thronghoul 


British 

Influence 

Abroad 


Id anc( 


Wi'stein (icrmanv, 


Italy, Knssia, 'Punts, and lCgv}»l: 
also that the smeess cl our constitntional 
goN'ei nnieiil had lor at least 150 yeais 
I m lied the (W’cs ol all relormers and ))oliti(\il 
theorists lowaids Idiglaiid. 

Ihil down lo twent\' years ago it was 
lathci Ida.iic« that set die lashions in all 
dejiartments ter all Irurojie tlian the 
Ang!o-Sa\on. 'Phis “Ihitish” inlhieme 
ahio.id is at least one ([nartt'r Ameri¬ 
can. It i'' so diliit idl to drsciiminate 
iiowaiku’s l)(‘l\\een w had iiodons .tnd 
id('as ai( stalled in the I'nitcil States 
and. what h.i\e their (»iigin in Piritish, 
Cainalian, Ausii dian. South Atrican. or 
Ihitish-liuhan hiains, that tor the i)uriH)se 
ot this leview the Ihitish and American 
ldnj)iies must he held lo iu' one. 

We starteil. ol coiirse, l)y horrowing onr 
(n')riiinant language, our culture, indus¬ 
tries. ideas, science, architecture, religion, 
ruli'is, laws, waaipoiis, and cooking troni 


Idaiii e. Konie. the Xeduihiiid-. Id'isia, 
Western (ieiimLiiv, ami Italy. Onr 

neao.‘st political am! lac'iaj colonn's 

Ixw'ond onr strict gi-o.gi apliical limits weie 
du‘ C'haniu 1 l.^.tiids. Phese wi.ne at til si 
not so niiicli colonies or conquests a- the 
p last \'(‘stig “S ol th(.‘ Xoimaii 

1 l><>wer which had c'omimned 

I , . Juigiand in io()i). I laO liaimel 

" Islamls had l.eeil peoi>led 

Ironi quite a remote anti(|uity hy typi's 
ol the (hri’ennit races that o\’erraii the 
Xorlli ol Idance, with which, mdci.(l, 

(incrnse\’ and jcMSt'y wma almost ('on- 
ni'Ctcd hy sandhanks and lords ol shallow 
water ai tlu' Ix'gii nmg ol the historieal 
j*eriod. 'Phey wane taken possession ol 
and named Irom tin* ninth (‘eiitury 

onwai'ds by Xoisc- ro\’er'- Iroin Norway, 
and ('oiisetpiimlly came to loiin part ol the 
Dneliy ol Xoiinandy. ol whicli, politically, 
they are the last remnant. 

Tlu‘si‘ Norm.ms mingled with the ])ri‘- 
ceding llHM'ian and .Vryan Romanised 
Kidts. Down, thereloie. lo ahon* tin 
leign ol Idizahedi, the ('liamiel Isiandeis 
Were seareidy distingnishahle. aiilliropolo- 
gieally. Irom the Xonnaiis of Xorllc'rn 
h'rance. Ihit in the sixttendi and stwen- 
teeiith Centuries the jiolilhal tioul)les in 
Idigland caused a mimhm of English 
to settle in Jt'isey and Guernsey, ami the 
('omplete (k'tacdiment oi all tin* Cliamiel 
Islanders Irom the ( hiiia h ot Rome in the 
mid<lle of the si.Memith eentnry added Ic 
the sejia'alion from Norman Idanee. In 
, Alderney. Jersey, (ineinsi v, 

I / j -dmost 

Islands Secede , 

„ „ witliout exeeplion. belong U) 

the Anglican ( hureli, and 
here aloiK' is tlie Litmgy ol liu* t‘hm<‘li of 
hhigkuid rendered in Eieiu h. it is some¬ 
what surprising tliat tliis adherence lo iho 
national ('lunch has not heen rewarded hy 
the institution ot a hishoj) ot the ('hanm l 
Islands (they are umler the See ol 
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\VinrhesU‘r). Tlion' are, inoreoviT, 
learned societies in Jerst^y anti (uiernsey 
which conduct their proceedings in French. 
From the ('igliteenlh century onwards tlie 
islands have' been garrisoned by detach- 
iiK'iits of Hritish troops, and not a few of 
llu'se soldiers or sailors from tht‘ Ihitish 
fleet have snbseqnentlv married and settled 
down in the (diannel Islands, whither 
also during the last hundred yt^ars English 
iamilies havt' resorted tor permanent 
^.ettkinenl bt'canst' ol tlu' dc'lightfnl t'li- 
matf, lowly scenery, low cost of living, 
and iMlucational ad\aiitages. The ns(‘ ol 
tilt* h'n,gii*'li laiigiiagc is sjireading year 
by yoar owi a largt'i area in Iht'se islands. 
As it is. Aldt*rn('v is almost entirt*lv 


111 * use of the French language ; but all 
these parts of the world liaxe retained 
the Roman Catholic form of Christianity. 
So far as langaage, jirejudices, mode ot 
life, and all that goes to the making of a 
])eople is concerned, the* Channel Islanders 
of the ])resent day ~ in sjhte of the luindi i d 
miles of sea that sejiarate th(‘m from 
England—are more closely knit ii]) with 
ns in sym]xithy than are the jH'ojih* ol 
half Ireland. They could never bt* madt* 
b'rt'iich citizens e.xcej)! by tht* ('ontinnoiis 
ap])lication ol forct*. just as. in all jiroba- 
bility. tin* inhaliilantsof .Xortliern borraiiif 
will lesist lor centnrit's the attt'inpt tt/ 
coeTC.e them into ('jcrinaii citi/e.nsliijc or 
thefiermansof tlie Ihiltic provinci'swillingly 
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Ihiglisli-speakijig. In (iiKniiscv only 
about a (puirt(*r ot tlie ])opnlation is now 
iinal)le to speak Englisli, while another 
cpiarter can Sj)ea.k no k'n-nch. riie local 
language is wry dilfeiciit from literaiy 
J'rench. and i> the old Wnman speecii 
that waas introduced into tin* island after 
the (’oiKpiest. In J(‘rsey the same thing 
is taking plac(*, il anytliing more markedly. 

In Jer.sev, how(‘ver, if not ahvays in 
Cruernsey. tin* otheial language is literary 
French which, by the w'a\', is as illogical as 
making Italian the otheial iangnagv-of Malta. 
Pjobably here alone in the w'liole w’orld is 
the service of the Church ol England 
rendered in French. Other jiortionsof the 
globe have been ])eoj)led by the Fn.nch and 
acquired by the Hritish, and yet retain 
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remain subjects ol the* Kn.ssian Ibnjure. 
(»d)rallar. altt‘r two hundred yi'iirs ot 
Jb itish ocenpatjon. has had sing dai ly little* 
efh’ct on the* j)e:)j)l(* ol S|)ain and INirtuga', 
beyond the* neutral zone, whii'h restricts 
the int(*rconr.se of the Hiitish garrison on 
this square mile and sevcn-(*ighths of rock 
w'ith the peoi)l(' of the Iberian ])eninsula. 

Th(' Hritish soldiers and officials for two 
lai Hired years ha\ t* freely intermarried 
with the* (ienoeseand Sj)anish women, the 
descendants of the original inhabitants ot 
(libraltar wIk'ii the Hritish took possession 
of it. The resulting “ Rock Scorjiions ” 
vary consideralily in tyjie and social 
status. Several of the most beautiful 
and accomplished women of the world 
(luring the nineteenth century have been 
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of Gibraltar birtli and dosrcndc'd from the 
unions of Britisli olfiaus with S])anish 
ladies. But these have inamed otheial: 
in the army. na\’v. or di])l<)niatir .service, 
;ind have soon passed away to s])heres of 
inlluence beyond (nbraltar. There is a 


Tj. I • k t.:()nsid(‘rable Jewish (‘lenient 

1 IVC J C W iSl\ ’..111 I I 

^ jn the shopk(‘(‘i)ine class, and 
Element -x - .1 1 / i 

• r*K u it IS these who. tog.'tluM* wi h the 
in I ra nr j^nglisli soldiers 

and Spajiish woini'n, form that tyj)e of 
“ Rock Scorpion ” that may bt‘ met with 
nowadays so fie(tuently in Moiocco. Al¬ 
geria, Tunis above all. Malta, and the 
Ionian Islands. At oiu* tiini' there were* 


quite a numben ol Gibrallaivse in th(‘ 
rege.iK'.y ol Tunis, atlracti'd thither by the 
fa\'ourable conditions enjoyed by British 


the part of the Maltese peojile. who 
largely by theii own ])ersonal efforts and 
■^rayery expelled tht‘ French garrison, 
though, of couire, they had l)een assisted 
in this task by Nelson’s overthrow ol the 
French forces at sea. Fearing lest they 
might not be abh^ to maintain themselves 
against fi:ture attacks on the ])arl of 
Fraiux', and disliking very much the id(‘a 
of reverting to that Neapolitan sovereignty 
from which tli(‘ islands of Malta and Go/(» 
were withdrawn by Charli's V . the Maltese 
])eople offered their country to the King nl 
Gri'at Britain and Ireland. Eiiro))e coin 
finned this choice* at the* C'ongK'ss of 1^13. 
I’nder our rule the Maltese haxa* pros¬ 
pered exceedingly. Magnilicent |)ul)lic 
woi ks ha\‘e bi‘en const i in'ted in tla* island 
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commerce down to 7 'he re geiicy of of Malta—Goztt has not been so well 

TMnis was at one time very near becominga attenele‘d to - and under the a-gis of the* 
British j)r()tectorate. owing to the* inllnence British flag the Maltt‘se have foundc'el 
that radiateel from Malta amf the friendly flourishing colonies - here jo.ooo, there* 
relations between the beys of Tunis and -20,one), in another jjlace lu.000 in Algeria, 
the British naval officers which followe‘d Tunis, Tri])oli. Barca, and F!gy))t. and even 
)n the defeat ol Na])oleon Be)naparte. In in Crete and elsewheie in the Levant. The 
the curious stiiiggle that went on. unelt‘r Malte.se in Algeria tend more' and more to 
the surface, between Fram e, Britain, and Great hheneli nationality, de- 

Laly for ])redomiiiaTice in Tunis, (iibraltar p . riving tluMefrom considcral)le 
J(nvs w'eie gmerally the men of straw used Under Britain commercial advantages, and 
by these conflicting infUieiuxs in their finding perhaps in the French 

attempts to a('(]uiic laiidi'd j>r()])erty or nation a mort* courteous foster-mother 
other stakes in the country. than Great Britain has been to them. 

The British acquisition of Malta was “ His mother W'as a Maltese, you know',” 
not—it is sometiuK's necessary to remind is the sneering phrase that I have often 
red-hot Imperialists -a coiujuest, but the heard from a British officer in the army or 
result of a voluntary and graceful act on navy or in the Colonial Civil Service in 
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M'lcnMict* to sonic more or less dislin- 

g. iishcd num in the employ of the British 

(ioveriiincnt. “ He s:iys she was an 
Iialian countess, hut she really was notliing 
hilt a Maltese, J can assure you.” \\"liy it 
should he in any sense diMogatory to he 
horn a Maltese the jiresimt writer is at a 
loss to understand. The jiojuilation ot 
British islands is c.onsiderahly 

^ .. mixed in origin it is true, hut 

/m***!? derivi'd irom \erv nohle 

sounvs—from tlu' hesf ol the 
<hivah\' ol Aia‘.^on. Idance, h.ngland. 
(ic'i'inany, and Noithiun Italy; oi it it 
hi' of a hi unei ti‘ I \'pe. tlu'n 1 1 om a spleiiditl 
Meditci'ianean stock whieli goi's haik in 
oiigin to th(' Bh(enicians. 

At one tune it was llKUight lU'ia'ssary to 
tii'at Malta on \('iy military lines : hut it 
has gradually hec'U home in on tlu‘ l»ritisli 
Bominment that the' Jiiihtary and ci\'il 
dc'jiartments should h(* to some extent 
se[)aiated. and the tinu' may eome when 
Malta may ha\i' a civilian as goNcinor. 
or (‘\en why not ? a Maltc'Sf nohle or 
enhiKait citi/c'ii in that position But 
though our e.onnection widi Malta has been 
inarkt'd hy i'])iso(k‘s of a had taste that 
si'ems peculiarly British -and yet not an 
aiK'iiMit. hut (piite a modern trait in our 
rai'<‘--the niain results of the British occu¬ 
pation ot Malta have been ot (aiormous 

h. -netit to the inhabitants of the two 
islands. Wc have, in tact, deliniti'lv 
( I'l'ati'd a Malt(*se ])eo]>le. destiiu'd to ]»lay 
a NX'ry notable jiart in the connni'rcial 
de\'eloj)mi‘nt ot th(^ Mi'diterraiiean. 

If we. as the garrisoning race, should 
mend our manners, the Maltese might well 
at tlu’ sanu' time (ansi' an im])artial 
histor\ ol Malta during the last hundred 
\\‘ais to h(* drau'ii u]i and [luhlished. and 
theiehy realise how' much indeed they 
owi' in gratitude to the ac(‘i‘})tane.(' 
by (jeoige HI. ot kingshij) ox’er Malta. 
TIk' British firotectoiate o\'er tlie Ionian 
Islands did much the same loi the (iret'ks 
^ . . of ('orfu as foi tlu* mixed race's 


Greeks and French, and Italian 

he English rcrtainly 

Spread acquaintance with and 
use of the English language amongst the 
(deeks of the Levant. Many a fireek 
eoinmercial house now of world-wide im¬ 
portance arose from tlu' British occupatiiui 
of this archi])elago. which, until the on¬ 
slaught of Napoleon Bonaparte, had 
belonged to VAmice since the lime it was 
detached from the Byzantine Empire. 
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The Ionian Islands, indc'cd, wi'ie at last 
the only ri'luge of (deck culture Irom the 
sickening barbarism of d'urkey. It is 
possible that hut lor the British occupa¬ 
tion of these Islands, (iret'ce u’ould nexi'r 
have asjiired to or have recovi'ii'd her 
independence, woidd never ha\ i' ])ossrssed 
a. base from which she could organise 
resistance to tlu' 'I'lirkish yoke'. 

Sentimentality fortunatelv swayed the 
nations ol ICurope in tas’eni ol (jiee'cein 
the first hall ol tin* ninelei'iitli c('ntnix' ; 
yet it is douhtiul wlietliei the spai k ol 
Hi'lleiiic nationality m (iieei e ilsell i niild 
e\('r have hi'i'ii rex ix'ed and tanned inina 
p(»\\ei‘liil tlame bill loi' Idili>li eiKonrage- 
nient enianating Irnin tlu' Inni.ui Islands. 
Noi, had 1 his (H'c iipalion not (aki'ii nkue. 
conld those' (ire'ek limises o| connii' Me 
liave ansi'll to a secnn' ariliieiiee and li.ive 
dex'e'loped siieli a huge Anglo I felh-nie 
trade as now exists in \\ estei n .\sm .^hnoi 
noi at ( ostant niojile'. 

('urionsl\’ e'liongh. (decks air liapjMei 
goX’eined by (dei'ks ('xeii il Ilie\- he 
1 S'' well goxeilieil than h\- inlelllgenl 
|e>r< igners ! We should leel n m ihe same 
way it the' (ieimans oci upied ilie l ie ol 

, . Wiglil . 1 hev would piohal iv 

1 ke loni&fv , . i ' i . < r 

, , . do a \ ast leal to iniia i w e I he 

Islands . , , . 

„ . ^ seiA'lci' on the IsU- nl W'.e.i' 

Under Greece ,, , , , 

Kanway. and can \' out niui h 

nee'ded pulilic woi ks in a nuislei ln! inannei, 
besides e-ndowing the island with hetler 
schools than those which we gi\'e it unde|- 
onr exi.sting hall-lu'arted edni at lonal esi .d >- 
lishiiK'iit. Vet illogical and nngiateliil 
though they might he' the inhahilants o| 
the' Isle ot Wight would probably |)iejer 
to remain under r)i to n'tuni to the i onliol 
ol the British (d)\einnient i\ithei thin 
become eili/ens ot the (leiiiian I'.inpiie. 

('onse'()uenll\-. (ire'al Butam acli'd cvisely 
m yielding to tlu' wislies of the lonians 
that they might cojik' under the sox'^-- 
reignty ol (ji'e'cce, Nex ei 1 heless, anxone 
xxhe) has xisited the island ol ('.oi tu, il he 
hi'of British blood, cannot hut adniiri' the 
magnificent public works xx liieh xxe* earned 
out on that island, and ask hiniseli 
whether the material ])rosperity ol that 
group might not he far higher than it is 
at present xverc the supreme administia- 
lion in the' hands of honest Anglo-Saxons. 
J'heie is little doubt, however, that our 
continued retention of this prol eel orate 
would have invailved us in disagiee- 
able Eurojieaii complications, and cer¬ 
tainly would liave eiieled hy olfeudiiig the 
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growing power of that kingdom of Italy, 
with whom we desiic to be connected by 
eveiy tic of affection ami interest. Yet, 
having lost the Ionian Islands, which gave 
ns a certain hold, a uscdul garrison in the 
eastern half of the IMediterranean. we 
yearned for some alternativ^e possession. 
The feeling burrowed underground througli 
the tortuous chaunels of the 
• K official mind, and emerged at 

Hands** surface through 

the romantic a- tion of Lord 
Beaconsficld in 1878 in acquiring loi¬ 
ns the leasehold-'the practical j^osscs- 
sion—ot the island of Cypius. Several 
times before and since (beat Britain 
has coquetted with the* idea of acquiring 
(bete, more especially on account of 
the im|)ortance of Suda Bay to a great 
naval Power. But lor uujniblished—j>er- 
haj)s only spokcau and not written - 
warnings Irom oth(‘r Hurojuain Powers that 
the addition ol Crete to Cyprus, or, as was 
once or twice cont('mplated. the substitu¬ 
tion of this much mon* \-aluable island for 
the half-barren, altogether harbourless 
Cyprus, would mean the overflowing of 
till' cuj) of bitteiness and tin* declaration of 
war. Crete might now by sonu* tic'tion or 
anotl;er be imder the British flag. As it 
is, its destiny will bt‘ int‘\itably to form 
]uirt of an enlarged kingdom of (iieece. 

In Cyprus much the same c'ifect has bt‘en 
produced by British rule as occurred in the 
Ionian Islands ; magniticemt public works — 
sometimes carried out \\ith(nit any re¬ 
gard to pictures{]ru*nc*ss or rt‘Spect lor 
wduable historical remains an absolutely 
honest, painstaking administration, the 
sa\'ing, just in time, of the native forests, 
and with them the climate, which has been 
rapidly deteriorating under Turkish rule 
Irom one sufficiently moist to maintain an 
e.xuberant vegetation to conditions ol 
almost waterless sterility ; on the other, 
the ingratitude of the (jreek, due, it is 
alleged, to t he e.xclusion of Creeks from most 
of the posts under the J-Jritish (Government. 

Where the enm.^h we rely for 

« local support m (,y|)rus not 

on the (Greek, but on the 

rreterred 

lation, and we prefer much more to 
ernjilcay Turks than to engage Greeks in 
the })ublic serxace, assigning as our reason 
that the latter are not honest and cannot 
be dejiended on for steady work ; while as 
a servant, a public servant, under an 
lionest and capable employer, tlie Turk is 
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w'cll-nigh perfection. In this case, in 
Cyprus, the Turk is very often simjdy a 
Mohainmedan (Greek. Actually, iu (Gyjirus, 
ill Crete, in Bosnia, and in many Jiarts of 
the Balkans and Asia Minor, there is no 
racial difference between the good and the 
bad employth the honest and dishonest 
merchant, but merely a qiU‘stion of religion. 

As a master, the Mohammedan has been 
liiiherto narrow-minded, intolerant, unjiro- 
gressive, and financially corru])! ; as a 
servant, under an eiujiloycr of the North 
PGuropeaii type, a niort* admirable type of 
laithlul. quitb, industrious jiublic officer 
does not exist. The Ibilish occupation 
ot f'yprus, logetiicr with our joint occu¬ 
pancy of ('rt'li‘ at the present lime, is 
producing this effect on the Mediterranean 
peo|)les: that it is develojung the Turk in 
the right direction, wlu't her or not it is pro¬ 
ducing a wholesome efti'ct upon the (Greek. 

But our occupancy of Egypt. 1 hough it 
should ]>roj)erly be tri'ati-d of later on in 
eoiiiuHtiou with .Mrieaii (pustioiis, has 
in a .S(M1S(‘ knit us iij) with the (irec'k w'orkl 
oi commerce to such a degiee that iu 
weighing tlu* lutiii'i' nTitioiis of the Grec'k 
p pi‘opI(‘s wit li th('Ih'itisli Ibiijiirc 

ree s as t he I )ee\’ishness ( »1 t he (' \'pi'ioles 

Commerce Nn nationality 

has })rofited so enormously 
by the British ('ompicst of kGgypt and 
of llu‘ Egyptian Siulan. or (.‘\’en of East 
Africa generally, as ha\(‘ the (Grei^ks. 
Since \vv started somewhat blindly on 
this Imp(*iial mox'ement wlii<di has led us 
inevitably on the jiath Irom ( airo to the 
Cape, (Greek ailwiitmers ol commerei' 
ha\'e marched />(iri fnissn wath the Ih itish 
forres. military and na\'al. 

There, are (Greek inerehanlsaslar south on 
the East (G(jast a*^ Delagoa Bay. They pmu- 
trate to Mashonaland ami to Uganda ; while 
on the coast of Somaliland they are more 
numerous than any othm' Juiro[)eaiis not 
ol the otiicial class. Khartoum is de¬ 
scribed as being a (Greek city. (Greeks and 
Maltese form a kind of middle-cl ass in 
Egypt, between the indigenous Arabs and 
negroes on the one hand, and the foreign 
officials—British, French, and Italian—on 
the other. The servants of the Suez 
Canal Company, below the highly paid 
))osls, if the^y are not Maltese are (Greek. 

British intervention iu the affairs of 
F 3 gypt and of the Egyptian Sudan, in 
common with that of France, really dates 
from Napoleon’s invasion of 1790. The two 
countries see-sawed as to their influence 
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over the viceroys of Kgypt. France 
instigated the exploration and conquest 
of the I’ppcr Nile, and French officers 
accompanit'd and historiographcd the first 
expeditions des])atched up the Nile hy 
Meheinet Ali. 

The IJritish soon sent consuls to Khar¬ 
toum, who drew thither other ex])lorers and 
l^ig-game hunters, wlio in time turned 
into governor-generals or othcu* officials in 
f'gyptiaii pay. h’reiicli engineers con- 
tructed g(vat canals, their masterly work 


Empire. With what results ? Her ex¬ 
travagant debt is now. in 1908, reduced 
from £Toj.()h9,02o to £95,833,280, in addi¬ 
tion to which reduction there is a general 
reserve fund of £11,055,413 ; her ])oj)ula- 
tion has risen from (>,814.000 to nearly 
12.000,000 ; her cultivable are.i from 
about 4,000,000 acres to b,5oo,oo(^ ; 
forced labour is abolished ; the rights of 
the ])easants an* absolutely secured; 
justice is pure and prom])t ; education 
enormously advanced : canals infinitely 
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cuhmnating in the canal of Suez. The 
F)ritish demanded in compensation the 
jHumission to build railways and to open 
the overland route. The Franco-German 
\\'ar weakened French influence, and 1882 
found Great Britain with an almost pre- 
scrij)tive right to interfere in the Sudan, a 
control of the railway system, a virtual 
monopoly of the steamship traffic on the 
Nile, and a vested right in the Suez Canal. 
Egy})tian bankruptcy having compelled 
our intervention, Egyj)t since 1882 has 
been under the control of the British 


extendt*d ; railways carried to Khartoum 
and the Red Sea ; the Sudan reconquered 
and administered to the infinite blessing 
of its native inhabitants, the enrichment 
of Egy])t, and the advantage of European 
and American trade; and, finally, the 
people of the khediviate brought within 
sight of sound rcj)rcsentative institutions. 

The British occupation of Egyj^t, 
without the slightest doul 4 , has been the 
happiest event, in its results, which has 
ever befallen that country since tlu* 
memorable expulsion of the shepherd king> 
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BRITISH EXPANSION IN AMERICA 


AND THE PASSING OF THE NATIVE RACES 


IN this survey \V(‘. are treating tlie 
^ Ujiited Slates historically as an out¬ 
growth of theeiu])ire of whicli they formed 
a paid down to 130 years ago. \Vhen the 
British first landed as colonisers on the 
Atlantic coast of North America, in the year 
r,.. . 1578, tlie Spaniards had already 

The First ' hi ] 11 1 

Bri'ons overrun rlorida, and had 

n.ofts ^ oecupi(xl a good deal of Mexico. 

in America ^ a 

Otherwise, tlie Aniencan (.011- 
tinent to the m'rth of tlie (lulf of Mexico 
was free from the ])reseuce of the Cau¬ 
casian. If was at that time populated 
sparsely by Red Indians, who. as com¬ 
pared to the races conquered by tlur 
Spaniards further south, were holding the 
life of savag<'s, thoiigli there were under¬ 
lying indigenous civilisations in the tein- 
])erat(^ or sub-tropical portions of North 
America which hafl exist(‘d and had died 
away, or had beiui overthrown by the 
arri\'al of nomad savages from the north. 

Tlie Amerindian race ju'obably (‘xtended 
in tliose days as far north as the Mac¬ 
kenzie River and the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay. (The writer of this essay thoroughly 
a{)})roves the fjised word of Amer¬ 
indian ” to indicate the autochthonous 
races of North and South America. 
“ American ” is more aptly applied to the 
white ])eo]des ; “ Indian is too likely 

to leail to conlusion with the Dravidiaii 
peoples. Yet jdiysically Ihe Amerindians 
are nearly conuec.tiKl with the Malays, 
Dayaks, and Mongoloid races of further 
India and the Malay Archijielago. 
“ Amerindian ” is a hapjiy blend of the 
characteristics ol the “Ameri¬ 
can Indians.’’) Here they im- 
p pinged on the Esquimaux,whose 

squima range in the sixteenth century 
was not far different from what it is at the 
present day—along the Cireenland coasts, 
the great islands of the Arctic regions that 
lie between (jrccnland and the North 
American Continent, and along the con¬ 
tinental shores of the Arctic Ocean as far 
5()io 
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as Bering Straits. Southwards, the IN- 
quiniaiix seem to have pi'in trated on the 
east coast of America as far as 50"’ N. 
I.ab, ill Newfonndland and Labrador, and 
to ha^’e come as a conquering rai-e, (iriving 
befort‘ them Red Indian tribes. It was 
still farth(‘r to the south of tliesi' ri gions, 
when' the Esquimau ])ievailed on r lhe 
Red Indian, th:d the Norse colonies of 
the ninth and tenth ci'iitiirii's had bi'cn 
eslablislieil (in No\a Scotia and Massa¬ 
chusetts) and had in turn bi'en over¬ 
thrown, mainly through the attacks ol 
the Esquimaux, or at any rate ot some 
race which in default of hoi ter knowledge 
we identify with the Esipiimaiix. 

Tlie Esquimau- the word is d(‘ri\’i‘d from 
a Rod Indian nick-nami* nuxining “ eaters 
of raw flesh,” the peo]lie’s own term 
lor tliemselves being Inniiit—differs in the 
main from Hk* Red Indian stock (which 
A*, identical with the existing in- 
Esquimaux populalion ol AincDca 

Originated ‘'f nm lh Tlgl.t down 

to Tierra del riiego) in being 
moderately dolichocejdialons—long-headed, 
instead of round or short-headed. Other¬ 
wise the Esquimaux, like the Amerindians— 
in a less pronounced form—seem to be¬ 
long to the IVfoiigolian sub-species of the 
human race. Proliahly tlu' Esquimau is 
one of tht‘ most primitive representatives 
ot this third main division of the human 
species. The straight-haired, slanting- 
eyed. 1 arge - rh ee k lx > ne d, ye 11 o w- skinned 
variety of liumanily, wJiich differs frozn the 
other two main divisions—the Negro and the 
Caucasian—in having a very s])arse growth 
ot hair on the facE' and body, originated 
in North-eastern Asia, and spread thence 
northwards round the Polai ri'gions. 

The type may be a very ancient one, 
however, that existed as far hack as the 
time when a land connection remained 
between North America on the one hand, 
and Northern Europe on the other, by 
way of Iceland and Spitzbergen. The 
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Esquimau type indeed may t*ven during the objection. Yet the British settlers in the 
(dacial periods have })eiietratcd with the hinterland of New England also made 
glacial conditions of life into the British friends here and there with Amerindian 
Islands, France, and Scandinavia. tribes. At last the Indians became 

The Amerindians {i.e., all the existing involved in the hundred years’ struggle 
indigenous races in America) belong, in between France and luiglancl for inedomin- 
the main, to a Mongoloid tyj)e, but one ance in North America ; and at this game, 
that has developed sj)ecial features of its though the Eur()i)eans throve and increased, 
own, and which may have absorbed pre*- « , . ^ the Indians decreased in 

existing long-head<‘d. Aino-like tribes of a numbers, dying out from the 

more Cau<-as..i.l No^Twric. ^ 

tribes having ])receded the Mongolian in tribe against tribe, both 

the. occiq^atioii of Nortii Anunica. waging that qiiani^l of tlie white man 

Wlieii the British ( olonists founded the which was not thc-irs. By the time the 

settlement of Virginia, tlu' Amerindians United States were recognised as an inde- 

were, from oiir present juiint of vit‘W, pendent power, and France had definitely 

ravages, leading an existenc(' more or l(‘ss abandoned political sway over any part of 

nomadic, with a preference' lor tents or (in the mainland North Anu'rica—at the 
the ^^'l‘st) ca\ es <»ver huts. It is doubtful beginning of the nineteenth century, let us 
wlietheM'any ol them dwe'lt in stone houses say^—the Anieriiulians of North America 
such as hael oiii'e* existed in the* soutlieun had diminished in numbers both in Canada 
regions ot North America, oi in Mexico. and the United States from the liyjiothet- 
'rh(‘y lived largi'ly as hunters, but ical 5.000,000 which were thc'Ce when the 

probably did not nnnilier in all more than white man first arrived to possibly not more 

5.000.000, if as much, throughout North than .>„()oo,()oo, distributed mainly over the 

America from the northern frontiers of countries west ol the Missi.ssippi and of the 

Mexico to the An'tic Ocean. Th('ir relations Canadian Rocky Mountains. 

with the British settlers of The middle of the nineteenth century 
ExterminfttinK ^ j,(. ^j^^teent h and seventeenth saw the United States carrying on many 

Amerindians uries wert‘ in the main an Indian war. which had arisen from the 

hostile. Tril)e after tribe was uncheeked rajiacity and shameless heha- 

gradually exterminated by diseases intro- viour of th(‘ white colonists, who were 

(iiK'ed by the Iuiri)])eans. by warfare —oftmi pushing determaiedly westwards towards 

civil war between tribe and trib(‘, instigated the Pacific. Loiaitions were set up by 
by the Kuropean, or by alcohol. which it was hoped to provide a definite 

France, late in the race for American territory for otk^. Indian trilie or another, 

colonisation, made u]) for lost time during A few of these locations are still m lintained 

the seventeenth century by tlie vigourand (87,257 sijuare miles in K.ob), but there is 

ability with which slic colonised. By the practicallynownojmn'lylndianterntoryon 

early ])art of the eightivnth century she the soil of the United States or in Canada, 

had laid the foundations of a Canadian But the decrease of the Indians in the 
(m])irc and of a inagniliceiit domain in whole of North America, which may have 
what are now the !-outhern states of North brought their total as low as 1,500,000 
America. She dominated the Mississippi somewlierc about i875"-this estimate 
River from its mouth northwards so far as would include all Northern Mexico, 
to bring her colonists of the south almost with about goo,000 Amerindians—has 
into touch with lier colonists on the (rreat apparently been checked of late years. 
Lakes. Through her m ssionaries and her better Times Canada and in the Ignited 
settlers she obtained a far-reaching influ- States cemscientious legislation 

ence over the Amerindians, with whom Indians arrested the drink cu se, 

the French “ habitants ” mingled more and the greed of a European 

freely.sexually™ than did the Puritans or education is spreading amongst the Inclians 

Hollanders of the Anglo-Saxon settlements, together with settled habits. Men and 

The results are the French-speaking women of purely Indian blood are slightly 
half-breeds of to-day in Canada — a more numerous in igo7 than they were 
hand.some, stalwart race, often so pre- thirty years £igo. Including all Mexico, 
possessing physically that they have Yucatan and Alaska, as well as the 
been reabsorbed into the Caucasian United States of America and the Cana- 
community with little or no racial dian Dominion, there are seemingly at 
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the present time 1,474,000 pure-blood 
Amerindians in North America. Yet they 
are less and less discernible to the traveller 
from abroad, inasmuch as they tend to 
dress and demean themselves increasingly 
more like the Americans of Caucasian race. 
They intermarry, or, at any rate, mix 
sexually with white men, the half-breed 
Future coiuely f.vpr' ; so that 

of*North eventual absorjdion of the 

* . American Indians into the Cau- 

America j i 

casian community ot North 

America seems to be inevitable. Indeed, 
more than one anthropologist has con¬ 
sidered the non-l'^sqiiiinau American 
aborigines to ha\(‘ resulted from an early 
intermixture in far-back prehistoric days 
between a ])rimilive type ol Caucasian (like 
the Aino of |aj)au) and an Cs itimiau 
Mongoloi<l. At any rate, the c ross between 
the ('aucasian of North Kurope and the 
Amerindian is a handsomer type* of human 
being than the hybrid between the same 
rac(‘ of white men and the' negro. 

The futuK^ of all Knghsh-si)eaking and 
French-spc'aking North Anu'rica is no doubt 
the future of a white rac'e, but before this 
result can lu' definitely achieved a solution 
will have to be found for the black ])roblem 
in the Uniti'd States. Within a relatively 
small ge.ograj»hi('al area of the Ihnted States 
east of tlie Mississii.)|)i there are at tlu* 
present moment something like (i.soo.ooo 
negro(‘S. 'J'his estimate includes S(»m(‘ 
2,500,000 pei sons of mixed negro andKuro- 
])ean bl(.)od. The tendency of juiblic leeling 
at the present time in the Cnited States 
is to liirn]) together as negroes “ coloured 
peo])le ”—all men and women of recognis- 
ably negroid ap|)earance and ancestry. 

In some parts of tlu^ United vStates 
it is \ery awkward soc ially for anyone 
to be born with black hair and brown 
eyes even if they have a. lively ])ink 
comjdc'xion. No doubt, -many of these 
handsome brunettes owe their black hair 
and brown eyes either to Spanish inter- 
mixture or to an older strain of 
Problem Amerindian. These arc the 

. . . exidanations they strive to ])ut 

in Amer.cn . * 11, i ^ - 1 xi r 

forward, but woe betide them it 

their comjilexion is sallow ! During the 
days when slavery was an institution, the 
jdanters in the south mixcxl freely (sexu¬ 
ally) with the negro or half-castc women 
whom they ke])t as their mistresses, l^ut 
since the great Civil War and the emanci¬ 
pation of the negro, sexual intercourses 
between undoubted white men and 


undoubted negro women has decreased, 
l)eing now forbidden by motives of racial 
pride—at any rate, on the side of the 
while man. The two races, therefore, 
co-exist side by side with far less tc'udency 
to intermingle than was the case when 
Ihc'v wane respectively master and slave. 

Hut the negro has takem increasingly 
to the American climate and soil. Were 
it not for the ojiposition of the while man, 
he would have overrun the whole of ^hc; 
continent, and ada]ited himself eageniy 
to the most rigorems climate. His future 
is one of the greate.st ])roblems of the 
world. The wdiite races, to begin with, 
are numerically as thre^e to one with the' 
negro. They are beginning to lefiise him 
permission to extend as a settler beyond 
certain geographical limits. andevc*n w'lthiii 
these limits they are yc'arning to find som • 
excuse to eject him from his lawlul rights 
and expel him beyond the* continc'iit al 
limits of North America. 

If the tendencies of the extrt'iiK' negio- 


phobes rule .Americ an state policy, where 
will thesi* ten millions of negroes and 
negroids find a permanent home ? A 1 
. . , atti'inpt was made to solve.' 

f probk'in by the institu- 

Aftractions for ,. 111 '11 

.. ^ tion ol l.ibeiia eighty years 

ago. Liberia has ac'hieved 
some results, and may yet be a \’ery valuable 
essay in negro self-government ; but so lar 
she has proved a failure' as a dunij)iiig 
gremnel fe)r the Amerie’an negre), leir the 
simple reason that negroes born and bred on 
American se>il find as great a difhciilty in 
establishing themselves in Tropie'al .Xfrie a 
as doc'S the FAiropean. They are almost 
equally sulqe^ct with him to the e'ffe.'cts of 
malaria, anel they seem unable, as a general 
rule, te) jirocreate he'althy, vigorous chil¬ 
dren, unless they mingle wath the indi¬ 
genous races and thus allow tlu'inselves to 
be reabsorbed into the savage or semi- 
civilised negro tribes of the Dark Continent. 

But the Americanised negro colonist 
clings instinctively, j)assionately, to Ameri¬ 
can civilisation. He will literally die 
rather than give up European (dothing 
and American notions of life, and sli]) 
back into the pakTolithic or neolithic 
conditions of the African savage. It 
seems to the writer of this essay that if 
the cruel injustice of the white man in 
North America is to refuse to the negro 
a portion of the United States which can 


become his permanent home, his only 
resort will be the islands of the West 
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Indies and the states of Northern South 
America. Though in Africa he can scarcely 
withstand malaria better than the Euro- 
])ean, he can resist the sun. In America, 
as in Airica, tlie man of negro Idood can 
|)cift)rm manual labour under circum¬ 
stances of heat and sun e.vposuie which 
are fatal to the white man. A new Africa, 
ther(dore, may arise in Tropical America. 

(ireat l^>ritain is concerned with this 
])d)blem, because at the ])resc'nt day the 
Hritish West Indies are in the main peopled 
by ncgioes and nt'groids. In the British 
\Vesl Indies themselves theit* were very h'W 
iiidi^^eiinus inhabitants (Amerindian) when 
Biitain took over tlie different islands, 
except in St. \’inr(Mit, Dominica, and 
])(*rhaps d'rinidad. In St. \'inceiit there 
w('ie ('aribs of more or less mixed ty])e, 
sometimes hybridis(‘d with negroes. In 
'brinidad the l(‘w indig(*nons ])Oople linger¬ 
ing on th(* west coast belonged mon^ or 
less to iIk' ('arib stock, but they were very 
lew 111 numlH'r at the time ol the B>ritish 
oc{'u})ation of the island in T/ijt), and soon 
lu'came absorbed in the mixed population 
of iK'groes and cn'oles. 'I'liis island W’ill 
eventually bc'i'ome peopled by 
P**® . a homogen 'ous race of mixed 
luiro|)eau. and East In- 
* dian origin. In British ('luiana 
the Amerindian population forms a con¬ 
siderable item, ])erha])S to.ooo to 12.000 ; 
though it has probably diminished in 
numlH'is rather than increased during the 
hundred years of British occujiation. 

'I hese ])(‘ople belong to the Arawxak. 
Wapiana, Atorai, and Carib groujis, 
related to South American slocks in the 
adjoining regions of the northern basin 
of the .Amazon and to the former in- 
haliitants of tlie West Tndi(‘S. They do 
not seem to take very kindly to civilisa¬ 
tion, and are jnobably destined to be 
absorbed into a negro or negroid peasantry, 
which may be further complicated by 
intermixture with the Indian coolie and 
the Portuguese colonist, the resulting 
race emerging as a tyi^e very like the 
Papuan of New (luinea or the Melanesian 
of th(‘ Western Pacific. 

In the Falkland Islands there were no 
indigenes to be exterminated or saved. 
The islands were uninhabited by man 
when they became the resort of whaling 
ships. The present inhabitants are largely 
compo.sed of British (vSeottish, Itnglish, 
and Anglo-Saxon North American) stock, 
with an admixture of Spanish Americans 


from Uruguay. British interest in the 
Falkland Islands, and consequently our 
relations with the terminal porticjn of the 
South American continent, have, lovvever, 
done a great deal to mend the lot of the 
miserable inhabitants of Ticrra del Fuego, 
chiefly through the work of Bril ish mission¬ 
aries. The Fuegians, a people (M the 
A T 'K t Amerindian race, were first 

Miss^onar ^ brought prominently to our 

ssionary p writings of 

Darwin, wdio visited South 
America in the B<*.agle in 18j j. At the 
time of liis vdsit thest* j^cojdc w'ere leading a 
completely savage existence under miser¬ 
able conditions of climate. They w'ere 
almost entirelv nude, and led the simple 
existence of tlie Stone Agex being unac- 
quaint(‘d even wath tlu' use of fii e, jiractising 
hardly any arts, and living the hunter’s life. 

The attention ])aid to Ticrra del Fuego 
by the conli'uding nations ol Argentina 
and (diili, more especially by the Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish pioneers in the nominal 
service of those governments, led, in 
th(‘ si‘Cond hall of the nineteenth century 
to the usual introduction ol siiirituous 
liquors and syjihihs. and trom one cause 
and another th(‘ P'uegians were rapidly 
becoming exterminatcMl. I^ut the advent 
of the South American Missionary 
S()ci(‘ty has, dining the last quarier ol 
a century, not only savi^d the remnant 
from perishing but has iniused into them 
such a degree of reasonable civilisation 
as may enable them to recover their 
numbers and better their position. 

Elsew'here. in C'hili or in Patagonia, the 
iiitlueiice of British settlers, captains 
of industry or officials in the service of 
the Chilian and Argentine Cioveriiments, 
has stayed aiiv tendency there might have 
been to ])rovoke or extenc wars lietw^een 
the Pluro])eau std tiers and the local 
Amerindian tribes. But the inevitable 
tendency of these peoj)lc in temperate 
South America, as in temperate North 
. America, will lie towards fusion 
oMhe** absorption by the 

Tribes "ivadiiig Caucasian, from wiiom 
they are not remov^ed so far 
physically as the latter is from the negro ; 
no doubt because among the strands that 
go to weave the Amerindian type are 
Caucasian threads, traces of very ancient 
intermixture wuth the basic st(^ck from 
which arose the European white man, 
whether that intermixture took place in 
far North-eastern Asia or came by way 
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of the Pacific archipelagoes. Both routes 
may have been loJlowed. The summing 
up, therefore, of the effect which the 
British Empire will liave j)r()cluced on 
humanity in the United States andBriiish 
North America, in the West Indies and 
in South America, is this ■ 

In the English-s])eaking regions of North 
America, nortli of the limits of Mexico, 
there will grow u|) a pef)j)le which would he 
best rejnesented at tin* }:)reseiit day by a 
composite photograjdi of all the races of 
Europe between Si)aiii and Siberia, (ireece 
and Scandinavia. The black drop in the 
lilood of this potent race of the future 
will be no greater thi’.n that which has 
infused ancicoitly the po])ulations of Spain, 
Southern Fian('(‘, Sardinia, and Sicily, 

I O' which makes itself noticeable in such 
cities as (dasgow, Liverjxx)!, Bristol and 
London, w'hich traded with the West 
Indies and thereby mixed with nc'gro 
slaves in the three last ('enturies. The 


Amerindian in North America will be 
gradually absorbed, and will improve 
rather than s])oi] the vigour and beauty of 
the American race. It will have much the 
same racial significance as the Mongolian 
strain which ])ermeates ])arts of Scan- 
dinavda, Russia, Germany, Alsace, Brittany 
and Ireland. 

The Canadian P'rench and the de¬ 
scendants of the French colonists of 
Louisiana, the Si^anish ting(i in Texas, 
(kililornia, and Florida, the million or so 
Italians settled in America during the 
last fifty years, the other millions ol 
Iberian Irish, the darkei tvi>es of Hun¬ 
garians. will leaven the blond masses, 
the descemdants of th(“ settk-is from 
Great Lh'itainand Northern li eland, Russia. 
Poland, Scandinavia, Ict'land, and (iei' 
many. The most stalwart of tfu* j)e<)ples 
promise to arise in Canada ; tlu' Canadian 
may be the aristocrat of tlu; New World 
in the last half of the twentieth ctmtnry. 
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BRITAIN’S GREAT INDIAN EMPIRE 

THE MARVELLOUS EFFECTS OF A CENTURY 
AND A HALF OF BENEFICENT GOVERNMENT 


Asia, what('ver may he tlie ultimate 
fate of the British Emj)ire aiul the 
lengtli of its (hiralioii, tracts of its existence 
will have been left as far-reaching and in¬ 
effaceable in tlu'ir nature as those of Rome 
on the M(‘(literranean world or of Macedon 
on the Nearer East. Tie* |)t“ninsula of India 
is at ()nct‘ the nucleus and the starting-point 
ot the British lhn])ire in Soutlu'rn Asia. 

An inhabitant of Mars, looking at tlie 
outlines of the land surface of our planet, 
would certainly lu'ver have guessed 
that the p-ople of the southern half of an 
island off the north-west coast of Euroj);' 
would have made themselves the masters 
of Hindustan. It was virtually England 
that conquered India down to the. close of 
t!u‘ eighteenth century, largely as Ireland 
and Scotland have subseciueiitly com¬ 
pleted and strengthened the achievement. 
That a military |)ower uprising in the 
, Balkan Peninsula should ex- 
n am s sway Continuously over 

n lan Minor, Persia and India 

>1 'll 1 

IS easily couceivabh', as also 
that India should liave fallen a i)rey to the 
Russians or the Turks ot Central Asia. 
Yet, of course, our Indian Emj)ire is not 
much more remarkable as a political 
achieveinent of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries than is the Dutch Empire 
over the Malay Archipelago or what would 
have been a I'reiich overlordship of the 
Indian Peninsula. The first two conquests 
are the results of the develot)ment of sea 
power, and France, in the main, failed 
to take the place now occupied by (heat 
Britain in Southern Asia because when her 
sea power was put to the test it yielded 
before that of the Anglo-Saxon. 

If France has satisfied her Asiatic a.s])ira- 
tions by the acquisition of large dominions 
in Indo-China—an almost sufficient com¬ 
pensation for what she lost to us in 
Hindustan—it is because at one time or 
another in the nineteenth century her 


fleet has been sufficiently ])ow'erful to 
deter (heat Britain from the risk of an 
avoidable war. In other words, in our days 
of im})erial raj)acity - the 'eighties and 
'nineties of bie last century—we put up 
with the growth ot J'lench dominion over 

_ ^ Annam, Tonkin and Eastenm 

The Era i , i ■ 

.. . , Siam because, up to a ('ertain 

ol imperial . 

Rapacity ' : ^ t- 

in going to war with r ranee 

at sea to inteiqiosc^ a determined veto on 
her plundering of (diina and Siam. At 
such movtaneiits. of course, we ex{)ressed 
an unaffecli‘d disapfiroval with a nai\ete 
the moreextraordinary as the h'rench acti\'i- 
(ies, alter all, wei'.‘ nuMi^ly coincident with 
our own coiupiest of Burma and the Shan 
States and our determination to acquire 
undis])uted ])olitical rights over the Siamese 
provinces of the Malay Peninsula. 

In the eighteenth century we found 
India to be a prey to internecine w'ar. 
.‘Viler many inx'asions from the norih- 
wesl, going far back into jii ehistoric days, 
the people of North Central India had been 
conquered by a Turkish juince at the head 
of an army composed of Moguls, Turks, 
Afghans, and Persians. 

Thus in T52f) w'as founded the Mogul--- 
properly s]K‘lt Mughal Emjure. Prior to 
this, much of Western and South Central 
India had been Mohammedanist'd and 
Arabised, so that the irruption of Babar 
slightly intensified the Mohammedan cle¬ 
ment, and enabled his descendants for 
the next two centuries to rule with fairly 
. undisputed sway over about 
120,000,000 people, consider- 
PoweT two-thirds of 

whom belonged to the Hindu 
religion, and were thus violently ojiposed in 
their social customs and traditional beliefs 
to the ruling Mohammedans. Tlie Hindu 
element began to revive in power and cour¬ 
age in the seventeenth, and above all in the 
inidtlle of the eighteenth, century. Had 
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the country been firmly united in religion 
under a dynasty that jiractised the faith 
of the majority of its subjects, our military 
and na\'al force's of the seventta‘nth and 
eighteenth centuries would never have 
b(^en able to defeat the Portuguese, 
Dutch, and French, oiu? after tlu' other, 
and conquer in turn the naiive vassals 
or tli(* foes of the Mogul dynasty till 
at last that dynasty became in the 
niiudeenth ceJitury -it did not (‘X])ire till 
itSpN’-the tool and ])ensioner of tlie 
Hritisli C'liartered ('oni])anv. India, 
speaking from the ]K)int of view of the 
human lic'e and of the origin of many 
other inipoj'taiit 
m a in m alia n 
types. IS })erlia])s 
the most remark- 
al)le ]>ortion of 
iht^ caith’s sur¬ 
face. It is in th ; 
main the great 
Mother Country 
-li I’s t 1 y , o f 
humanity as a 
g(!nns of the ape 
order : secomlly, 
it may be, ol 
human ('i\’ilisa- 
lion, and almost 
ce'i'tainJx' of the 
princifiai relig¬ 
ious ideas that 
now pulsate 
through the 
human world. 

In the Tertiary 
E])(H''h there s('(*ni 
to have arisen in 
India, not only 
th<* iiuman genus 
and s])('cies from 
out of a pithca:- 
anthropoid form, buf iKi.'^sibiy also three 
amongst the types of surviving anthro])oid 
a])e, and also the baboon genus. Moreovau', 
this productivt! region ajiixairs to have been 
tlie birthjdace of tin? bovine, antelo])ine, 
capricornine ruminants, .several grou])s of 
carnivora, of dogs, deer, and swine. 

Here, perhajis, arose the true ele])liant 
genus from out of the mastodon. Hen* was 
tlu* great radiating centre of the gallina¬ 
ceous birds. India ranks with North America 
and North-east Africa as oiu^ of the great 
evoTitionary breeding grounds from which 
have arisen and disj)ersed the ])rincipal 
forms ol animal life. Southern India, joined 
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it may be then with Malaysia, was almost 
certainly the ])lace of origin of the human 
genus, and of the thre(' s]H‘cies or sub- 
si)ecies into which modern man is divided. 

When,however, the Canges Culf had tlis- 
a])p(‘ared, and the ])euinsiila occu])ied V('ry 
much its ])rt'st'nt form—in short, some 
ten to twt'uty thousand years ago -this 
portion ol the world was inhabited mainly 
by what an* st\'l(*d tlu* Dravidian races, 
a low ty])i‘ of Caucasian man. higher mi 
development than tlu* generalised black 
Australian or X'eddah of ('eyion, yi*t not 
so distinctly a “ white man ” as the 
lu'xt iqnvard sti‘]'», the Iberian or bruiu'tte 
M e (1 i I e r 1 aiu'an 
ract*. 'J'his last 
furnishes the 
priuci])al racial 
element in the 
p e o |) 1 s o I 
A f g li a 11 i s t a 11, 
Persia. .North 
.Africa. Soulhern 
and \\'est(‘rn 
]uiro])e at tlu* 
])iesent da\. On 
these ifravidiaiis 
recoiled ])ri‘- 
hisloi 1C invasions 
of Mongols, of 
the \'elIow, ban*- 
skilined, sti aiglit- 
haired type of 
humanity which 
may have arisen 
Irom the (*xisting 
human sp(“cies 
either in India, or 
in Furthei- India. 
These Mongolians 
penetrated here 
aiul llu're in ])r(‘- 
historic' times 
amongst the Dravidian peoples, who them¬ 
selves had o\'erlaid ])re-(‘xisting negroid 
Australoid races, for tlu* mon* ancient 
negro ty})e lik(*wise oi iginated in India ; so 
that here and there, in Noi thern and (\*ntral 
India, and ])erha])s along the east (*oast, 
there are Mongolian elements older than 
tho.se which ])enetrate(l Iinlia from Tibc't 
and the Pamirs within tlu* last 2,oo(> years. 

At some unknown date, this side of 
7,000 years ago, occurred one of tlu* great 
landmarks in the unwritten history of 
India—the invasion of the Aryans. The 
name Aryan—itself of Indian origin— 
has been a})plied in jiast times with a 
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degree of looseness wliich led for a while 
to its falling into disrepute. Its linguistic 
purpose was confused with a racial desig¬ 
nation, which is ])rol)al)ly of a far more 
abstruse and limited scojx-. One may 
perhaps—^as a not altogetluT imjn'obable 
theory—identify the original inventors of 
the Aryan tongues with the blond, grey- 
TK A • # ^‘yod Eurojicans of Russia. 

Central and Northern Euro|ie. 
I ^^ut for several thousand years 

* * Aryan languages have 'been 
spoken by all the ty])es of Caucasian man 
in Euro])e and Western Asia, except Ea])- 
land, Finland, North-east Russia, ])art ol 
Hungary, a small i)art of Turkey, Syria, 
and the borderlands of France and .Spain. 

These* languages seem — from such 
knowledge as we now ])oss(‘ss —to have 
arisc'ii somewlu'rc in Eastern Russia or 
Western Asia, north of the Caucasus, and 
to have been the ap])anage of a white*- 
skinned ])eo])le of })astoral habits, ]»hysi- 
cal beauty, and of a stage of culture whic h 
had reached the agi' of metals—cop]'er, 
bronze, and ])erhaps iron. Some have 
maintained that this golden-haired or red- 
liaircd, grey-eyed ])eopl(‘ may have* dc've- 
loped in North Africa from the brumttc 
Mediterranean nice or from some more 
generalised typti of (Caucasian man. 'J'ln* 
only clues that we ])ossess at present 
as to the origin of Aryan ianguagtes 
would .seem to lie in the direction ol a 
Finnic or Mongolian stock. 

But in jirehistoric times, from 7,000 to 
5,000 years ago, possibly more than that, 
Aryan conquerors had enti*red India from 
the north-west, and had jirodm'ed much 
the same imjiression on the dark-skinned 
Dravidians as was made on the jiristine 
negroes ot Africa by the prehistoric in- 
vasi ms of Hamites from Egy])t. 

The Aryans introduced to the millif)ns 
of Northern, Central and Western India a 
language of the same family as that to 
which Lithuanian, Slavic, (ireek, Latin. 
Origin of ^^id Keltic tongues belong. This 
the Buddha represented pretty 

Religion ^osely l)y Sanskrit, developed 
in the course of sev'cral thou¬ 
sand years into the modern dialects of 
India and ol Southern Ceylon, leaving 
only outside its influence the Dravidian 
speech of Southern and South-eastern 
India and the tongues of a few aboriginal 
tribes. The Aryans brought with them 
religious ideas which inudihed the religion 
of Brahma and eventually gave rise to 
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that of Buddha. From them and their 
intrusion and infusion of superior northern 
blood arose the idea of caste. The original 
blond hair and grey eyes of the Aryans 
soon disapj)eaic(l in their physical absoip- 
tion into tlie millions of dark-haired, 
brown-eyed, swarthy Dravidians or the 
N'cllow- sk i nned. bl ac k- haired Mongoli a ns. 
The traces of this northern physical ty[)e 
still linger in the highlands of Afghanistan 
and of tlie Hindu Kush. Curiously enouglf, 
these browTi-haircd, grey-eyed Afghans 
rt'scmble strikingly the brown-haired, grey-, 
ey(‘d Berbers of the Atlas Mountains of 
Tunis and Algeria. 

The Aryan influenco may also have 
penetrated beyond India to tlie recesses 
of Siam and Cochin Cliina ; but at the 
juesent day the mass of the pojiulafioii 
eastwards of Bengal belongs in tlie main 
to the Mongol typo in varying (k'grees, 
with an underlying stratum of Negrito. 
The jieople of Bengal, the familiar 
“ Balm ” type, no doubt also have an 
infusion of the IMongolian in their blood. 
'I'hese Aryan iuvadeis of prehistoric 
times were leinforeed as regards language 
India at %^ding power by 'subse- 

theDawn incuisioiis, legendary and 

of History ^'^^Ln'ical, IroinacrosstheHindu 
Kush. Across the lower valley 
ol the Indus, however, at the dawn of 
history, races of Dravidian stock .seem¬ 
ingly were pushing westwards through 
Baluehistau and SoullK‘rn Persia to Meso¬ 
potamia and Eastern Arabia. Indeed, 
it would a])pear as 1 hough there bad been 
a strong set of the Dravidian peoples 
towards Arabia at a remote ])eriod in the 
history of that ])eninsula, and that there 
may be even Dravidian element in the 
blood of the Semitic and Hamitic tribes 
of Arabia and Ethiopia. 

Alexander the (heat definitely linked 
the haUmes of luirope with those of 
India. From his celebrated invasion on¬ 
wards Eur()])c never completely lost 
touch with the peninsula (jf Hindustan. 
Even Alfred the (heat, King of Wessex, 
caused inquiries to be made about India. 
The invasion of the Greeks 300 years 
before Christ further strengthened the 
Aryan influence over North-western India, 
as is testified by the remains of a debased 
Greek art in the Northern Punjab and even 
(ji'eek ty])es of face amongst its people. 
Tlie next great event in the history of 
this motherland was the invasion of the 
Mohammedan Arabs, which began in 
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TOOT A.D., and which, carried on ])y the 
Ai cibi'^cd 'furks and iVrsiaiis, culminated in 
that Kmi)ire lor which the British 

Caovvn was substituted in 1S5S and i<S7(). 

\V(i found India in the se\enteenth 
(auTtury more' or h ss ('ompletely under the 
SA’ay of the Mol;uI emjH'rors. Tlu^ India 
whicii they rultal, directly or indirectly, 
th!)Uf^h it included Southern Afghanistan, 
seiircely extendial to Baluchistan, and 
certainly stopped in the I'kir East at the 
me-uth <jf the (iaii^es. It did not include 
Ceylon, which remained more or less 
(^ovcriK.'d internally by an ancitmt dynasty 
of Aryan orif^iu and linddlhstic relieion, 
t ut the coasts of which were ('out rolled 
e\'er since the sixteenth cc'ntiiry first 
by the Poitu^uese, then by the Dutch, ami 
fmally, in the nineteenth ceiitui'y, by the 
British. TIk* India of the seventeenth 
ecnlury,i ruled by the ]\lo.t;nl emperors. 
])robably contained a population of 
150.000 000. TIk' 

Indian Em])ire ol 
to-day, excludin^L; 

(a^yloii, extends 
Irom the Bt'rsiau 
(i 111 f t ) the 
M' o n t i e r s o f 
Tonkin and con- 
tains some¬ 
thin 1 i k e 
2 C) 7 , o o o , o o (» 
people. To about 
150.000.000 \\.- 

have brou.!.:ht the 
means at the 
present day of 
acquiring an ex¬ 
cellent education, 
scarcely inferior 
in its sco])e to 
that vNdiich is 
in'ON'ided for our 
fellow' - country 
men at home. 

To th(‘ wluale of Tlie above interesting picture not 
tlie IdO.OOO.OOO 



conduct the affairs of their kin;;doms and 
jn'inci])aliti(‘s w'ith decoium and justice, 
d'hc wealtli of India diirint^ the last 
hundred years, siiu e the British became* 
the (‘ffecii\'e masleis o\'t‘i' this rei.;ioji, 
must have iuereasi'd t(‘nfold, while the 
])o]nilation has neaiiy (haibh'd. 

Ma^^niticmit public works have Ixx'ii car¬ 
ried out - thousands of miles of railways, 
canals for commuiiicatiou and irrigation, 
j^ii^nintic dams and R'servoirs for 11 k' sloi a^qt^' 
of water, brid^vs across rivt'is that aie 
wondi'is of till' woi'ld, the snundiiii;, . 
charliiiL^, and biio\'in|L; e)| threat eajii ici uis 
rivers u]i wlheh ocean ships may tr v'1 
hundreds of miles: we have (le\'el()pe(l 
coal-miiK's that have added eionuously 
to the wealth of India: iL;o]d-mines, 

diamond mines. Wi* have introduced I In* 
tea plant, aud lia\'e made its cultivation 
oui' of the Ljreat industries of Xoilh- 
( astern Iniha : llu' cinehona tret*, with 
its fe\ei'-healiii,i; 
bark : tlie i'ofCe('- 
trei' irom Afra'a. 
and many other 
nsehil j)ioduc1s 
(»1 the tropics 
and the tem- 
j)(' rail' /ones 
wiiicli thrive on 
I Indian s >il W'e 
lia\'e taken iij) 
and (!('\('loped 
indif.ienons pro 
ducts like jute. 
indif;o, I'ottoii. 
wheat and rice. 
W'e lia\'e im- 
provi'd the indi 
{^enons breeds ol 
hor.ses : taken 
measures to 
])rrser\ e the wild 
e1ej)hant from 
(‘ X ( i n e t ion: 


RAILWAY SCENE IN BURMA h 

Tlie above iiitercstiiiR: picture not only shows how closely the railway (' k e (1 the 

the *00 OOO OOO Great Britain is copi^.d in Burma, but also illustrates the f](.vast atioilS lud 

f tT 1 .14 spread of the English language in that country. Compartments 

ol nalUCJllStan, reserved for women have the words ** Women only ” painted on the the nUlllhcM'S ()1 
Kashmir, Tittle doors, while the picture of a woman above the lettering indicates the ll a 1" m t U 1 willl 
Tibet of the of compartment to those who have not learnt to read, p (] 


Indian peninsula, jiroper from the Hima¬ 
layas to (/ape Comorin, of Burma aud the 
Shan Slates we have given security of life 
and property to a degree never knowui by 
these Asiatic ])C()])lcs in all their recorded 
history. Equal security has been given 
to tlie native dynasties of kings and chiefs 
who have accepted our suzerainty, and who 
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IHjisonous snaki'S. More inqiortant by far 
than this inlerferenci* with the tiger and 
the vii)cr is the tracking dowm of the 
plague, cholera, malaria and syjdiilisbacilli, 
and the war we have l ecenlly been waging 
on microbe-bixiring rats, fleas and mos¬ 
quitoes. We have fought famine in those 
recurring years of scarcity wherein th ' 




DiiHiiif \ sin plicrd 

NATIVE EDUCAITON IN INDIA: SCENE IN A MOHAMMEDAN SCHOOL 


rjiinli-dl was (Icticic'nl. and we luivi' striven 
to ridain tlje rainliill lua-essary to the 
coiiiilry l)y a (‘.ai'elnl ( ontrol ot lh(‘ forests 
and tin' r('j)lamiiig ol liees. \\dieii W(‘ 
took uj^ tile iiile ol India in tlu' guise 
ol a great a,inorj)]ioiis liading company, 
India was lapidlv l)eing ruined by inees- 
saiil warlare between degenerated Tnrkisli 
and Algliaii dynasties and tbeir Hindu 
and Sikh o])j)onents«. 

Tli(' country was becoming disiort'sted l\v 
tires, by the nnclieck''d browsing oi goats 
and cattle, and by cleai ing for <Miltivation. 
And though this dc'strin'tion of the wood¬ 
lands could liardly affect the mighty 
ranges of the Himahiyas or the trojacal 
jungles of Southern India, it was, together 
with the neglect of irrigation, slowly 
extending the area ol the waterless desert 
regioji in the nortli-west and centre. 
Tein[)lcs and moscjnes and other maryels 
of Indian architecture at th('ir best 
were crumbling into decay through tin* 
decline of art and tlu' ince* sant wars 
between Moliammedans and Hindus. It 
is said, nevertheless, that the pcojde 
were less taxed than they are under our 
existing regime, and that the population 


b-ving only lialf what it is now, disease 
was not so rampant from overcrowding 
in towns, while lamines wvrt' less frequent 
and seyer('. 

It is doiilitfni wh(‘ther these counter 
a^s('rtioiis .are correct. Some of the ])eople 
were no dould lightly taxed, or paid no 
taxes at all, through leading the life of 
savages. Otlu'rs again were subjected to 
such considerable and such irregular 
extortions th.it ])riyate enterprise was 
often cri])pled. Th(' elX'cts of the old 
D'gime have not quite vanished yet. 
Ivulers and ])eople w'ere accustomed not 
only to put tlu'ir savings into bullion of 
gold and silver, but, in the uncertainty of 
their lives, to trust no man. no institution, 
no government, w'ith their hoards of wealth; 
rather to bury tlieir gold and silver in the 
ground against siu'h time as they should 
need it. In this way many a store of 
bullion has disa]q)eared w'hich might 
(otherwise have been circulating through 
the country and stimulating commerce. 

As to the records of disease, so little 
attention w^as paid to these questions in 
the native annals that there is scarcely 
any evidence on which to base a 
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ccmparison between the death-rate now 
and the death-rate a iiuiidred years ago. 
The great increase in tlie population, and tlie 
going to and fro, hither and thither across 
the Indian lun])ire, have no doubt s])read 
certain diseases at one time restricted to 
special localities. Hut through the measures 
undertaken by British medical science some 
TK F' ht diseases like small-])ox have 

wtk n- • robbed of their terrors, 

and others, likt* cholera, 
malaria, and the plague, are 
being brought giadually under control. 
Ih'ogrcss Jii tlie elimination of disease 
would ha\(* been (juicker but for the 
suspicion, the prejudices, the religious 
lanaticism of Jlindus and Moliammedaiis. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to sa\ that 
only two or three tlioiisand natives of 
India out of tlnei' hundred millions have 
as yet g^asjH'd suthciiritly the ])rinci|)les 
of natural scaVnee lo rc'alise the tni(‘ 
causes of die'>t'ase. and to be convincirj that 
sensibK' i)eo])li' would not allow* either 
superstition or misapjilied leligious jiriii- 
(dples, or foolish social customs and preju¬ 
dices. to stand betw’een an enlightened 
government and the elimination of such 
di.seases as the jilague. 

The (iffect of J50 years of Ihitish rule 
on the peoples of India has been stupen¬ 
dous. We have ])ul an (rid to Alghaii 
raids W’liich at intervals since 1001 
scattered the accumu]att*d ca])ital, de¬ 
stroyed the cities and the public works of 
_ . , the industrious races, and jiunc- 

DehTto of India with 

Britain holocausts of human vii'tims. 

We have done away wrth 
Thuggism, widow'-burning, and our in¬ 
fluence is ra])idly making child-marriage 
an ob.sulcte custom. Ihider our rule there 
is complete religious lilierty for all who 
do not want to adopt murder or torture 
as an article, of faith. We may not last 
long enough to make a homogeneous 
undivided iieojile out of the goo.ooo.ooo 


inhabiting this sub-continent, for that is 
nearly as difficult as to fuse all the states 
of Euro})e into a single ]K)lity ; but, at 
any rate, w'e have set the Parse(.s on their 
feet, have raised the sect of the Sikhs to be 
deservedly one of the dominant forces ol 
India, have enabled the Mohammedans of 
Bengal, Oudh, and Agra, and also of the 
Punjab and of Haidarabad, to devcloj:) 
their religious ideas in unfedtered liberty of 
o])inion till, if any group can savT tlu' leach¬ 
ing of the Arabian pro])het from falling com- 
jdetely out of harmony vvitli our |)reseiit life, 
it wull be the j)rosperous. educated, reason¬ 
able Moslems of the Indian Empire. 

We may in the same w^ay save tlie Hindus 
irom themselves by sa])])ing the intoler¬ 
able nonsense of caste, of the Brahman 
cult, the non-hygienic. princijiles that direct 
this and that restriction on w*holesome 
lood or drink, of the worshi]) of black 

godd(‘ss(\s witJi two dozen 

ConsequeBcea 

^ j'b"? * nibliisli which still reduces 

Good Rule i 11 1 i 

200, 000 .000 of llindiis to a 

negligeabl(‘ quantity in the weights of the 
intellectiial w-orlvL W'e shall also have had 
the ))rivil(‘ge of assisting and rendering 
])ro.s])erous and nmiHM'ous oik' of the very 
lew g<.)0(l and noble religions which liax e 
arisen in the world—tlic‘ si‘ct ol the Jains. 

Th(* elfect of th(‘ British Emjiiix* on the 
Malay Peninsula and in I^xinieo has btum 
th(‘ abolition of jiiracy, the st()])[)agt‘ of 
internecine wars lu'-tween oiu^ Malay 
sultan and another, and of tlie Aiab sla\*(* 
trade; and tlie great n'cent increase' of 
}»o])ulation wiiicli has resulte'd from the. 
al)alemeut of the dense forests and their 
])roh1ab]c exploitation, tiu* discove'cy of 
tin and coal, and the hundredfold increase 
of human health, ha])])iness, wealth and 
intellectual jirogress in tliese ])arls. II 
there is any portion ol the British Enqure 
without a blemish in ])urpose or achievc'- 
ment, it is th(' Malay Pi'iiinsula, the .Straits 
Seltlemt'iits, and all their a])purteuances. 
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BRITISH EXPANSION IN AFRICA 
AND THE PACIFIC 

AND ITS EFFECT ON THE NATIVE RACES 

T he cxistcnc(^ of ii island or t hat any a])}n'oa( h was made l)y Kn/jlisli or 


^ contimml to tlic south of the Malay 
Arehipela^^^o had ])eeii sus]>ee.ted hv the 
Portu^^LK'se early in the sixteentli ( eiitnry. 
This dim knowled^"(‘ was cryslalliscd into 
an allusion to “ (ireaU r [a\'a.” 'I'he 
Diitcdi were tiie hrst, in 150^, to ri-hu' 
to this eontiiu'ut to tlu* soutli ol New 
(Guinea as “Australis Ti'rra.” I'lie suh- 
sefjuent history of the diseovery and 
settleiru'iit of Australia has already 
been f^iven in ))ri'eedin^^^ eha])ters. 

What W('r(‘ I he ('ondil ions of Australasia 
wluMi white* men in the sev(*ntc‘entli century 
W(*rt* feeling (heir way towards fresli 
conquests and o('cuj)ation W'hy. when 
island altei’ island in the Malay An iiipelago 
was rapidly con(|uered and oc('ii))ied by 
the Portuguese, Sj)auiards. Dute'h or Eng¬ 
lish, did these lands of the* southe*rn hemi- 
S])here solongevaele the while* man’ssplu*re 
^ .... of i)i‘ac(ical i)e)litics ? The 

us ra asia s ^wsl ernme)st pre>monte)rie/s 

I islanels of N\,*w (inine*a 

n a 1 an s inchule’el by the* Dutcli 

witliin their sjdiere of ce)nimercial anel 
])o]itical influence as oarl\' as (he enel e)f 
the sixteenth century; but the whole of 
the remainder of New (iiiinea, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the aeljacent Pacific 
archi])elagoes were* left to themselves 
till the last half of the eighteenth century. 
The reasons for this late dcvT*lopment 
were princij^alJy the savage and ferocious 
nature of the infiabitants, wlio Jay utterly 
outside Hindu, Malay, and Mohammedan 
influence, and the existence of the (heat 
Barrier Reef, which liindered atqiroach to 
the coast of North-east Australia. 

The extent of this reef southwards was 
ffobably over-estimated. Rut where it 
lime to an end the seas were sufficiently 
Sir south to be affected by heavy gales, 
ft was not until better and bigger shi})s 
Ind more scientific navigators entered these 
*^aters, with Captain Cook as a pioneer, 


that any ajqu'oach was made by English or 
French towards discovery and settlement. 
Hut the nature of the inhabitants of 
these Australian lands was a more jiowerful 
(K*tt“rrent than the dangers of navigation. 
The com])lete absorption of the Malay 

, Archipelago and Peninsula 

Moh.mn.ed.n 

k*ik*°A ))olitical area ill a fpw vears 

alter discovery liad lK‘cn 
(‘nonnonsly facilitated by the cis'ilisation 
of tin* Malay race at some unknown 
])(*ri(.)d by Hindu influences, and, miicli 
iatt*r, by th(*ir conversion to Islam. 

just as the Islamising of the northern 
half of Abica shed a flood of light on a 
country the indigeiu's of which (south 
ol X. l.al. 10 j wi*ix‘ in a stage* of early 
cultiin* singularly akin to that of Austra¬ 
lasia. so the carrying of the Mohammedan 
religion by Aral)s throiigli India and along 
the traih* route toCliina amongst tlie Malay 
Tslands did more* for inedia.‘V'al geograidiy 
and the linking u]) of the worlds of Europe 
and the Inir East than tin* attempts of 
(ireeea*, Roiin*, and ('onstantinople or the 
growth of tin* ( hinese Emi)ire. 

The eonv(‘rsion of the Malays to 
Islam definitely attaehed the coasts of 
the East Indian Islands and ])romontories 
to the civilis(*d world. The j)lurnes of 
Nt'w (iuinea birds of paradise, the cam- 
jdior of Formosa, the sj)ices and evcji the 
cockafoos of the Moluccas may have 
readied the Persian (xulf, the Mameluke 
riiJcrs of Egypt, the (ireek emperors of 

- _ Byzantium, the merchants 

Th. Low Type 

of Australasian , r,. j u / xi 

.. . . riilcrsof Grenada before the 

Aborigines exploits of the 

Portuguese made these regions of the Far 
East tributary to Western and Northern 
Europe. The culture which prevailed over 
New (xuinca, excepting the small Malay 
sultanates of the far north-west, over all 
Australia and Tasmania, was of such a 


The Low Type 
of Australasian 
Aborigines 
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low order tliat it be called Pal.'i‘()- from the Polyrn’s/aii 

JirJiie. The aborigines of New (iiiiiiea, is the main elem(,-nt ..f lit,' 

Australia andTasmania were, in the main, lion of Mji, and is fra,',a(>It j), 

of a more j)rimitive, Ic'ss ditferenliated I he I’apnans of N,‘W (iiiiiu a .u 

chLinictvr than any living races at the abundant, of niftiiiini iirn;fii. .hm' .'mo; 
present (lay, ilwir out] ym^ wilt iim< proportions, though so/no i>l ih> 

such as the W'ddahs and X(‘gritocs. Tin' of the interior ttuul to a s(i(»’i ri( s> .e 
lowest Australian types of men bear in which na'alls (hr l(H( si ,,i 

cranial formation a strikini; Alriea. Tin' skin eolmir is so,)i\- iMnwn 
ofiacc/n b> the Neanderthal like that of tlie Aus(/aha/j. 

Australia thegenusHomo which The dark ract's oi South (\'i>tern A^iadiffri • 

inhabited Euroj)e at a verv from the “ black ” iiegroos in th:il iIk'/v 
'ie ])criod. They are, indeed, tlu* is less red colour in (he skin, and in tin' ^ 
neai' .si living rejiresentafives of early ease of tin'Pa]>uans and Australians tliriv 
Paheoli hie Man in Enro])e. Klscwhere is a much grt'att'r ])Ti>)<'Cti,>n nl llu' how- 
(his ^.^rfuralised type of our sjunies has ridges; tin’ nose, moi'('oN'(‘r, being st'ldom 
heen di‘v>']oped. si'f'cialiscd or exier- absolutely flat in tlie bridgi-, lliniigh Die 
min.(led. A( the jm-seiit day the Papuan tip is wide and il.il al the nostrils, and 
|■,le(' oi New (iuinea makes a dislinel the lips, tlnuigh thick and j)rojecting. are 
approxiina(ion towards the negro, and (liis not so largely everted as uath the .averag,' 
negroid ivpe p('netra(c's eastward and negro. Tlie hair of the Pa])ua,ns is bla- k 
nortliwai'd. mixed in varying degrees and iri-i/dv. and grows senii-ere('t. liki* 
with the PolyiH'sian. till it ri'aches a mo]). That of the Ausivaliaus is curly 
H.iwai, Formosa, and Jajian. in a large way. but (‘xci'pt tor its coarse 

The thi'ory sonu'tiiiH's a<lvanced to l(‘xtnre grows very miicli like a Furojiean’s. 
aei'oiint lor the ])hysieal attributes of the bike tin' lower raci's of lhiro]X‘ and India 
extinct Tasmanians is tlnat this lu'groid the Australian’s body, in the male, is veiy 
typ(‘ nngraled southwards along (he characteristics Ibis is oiu' of (lu' 

(‘asl ('o.'ist ol Anstrah.a .an<l I'rossed thi'iiee characleristies w hich points 

lo Tasmania, being afterwards succeeded pi- b) a basal altinity between 

on th(‘ continent of Australia by races o Australoid and the 

W'ith straighli'r hair and more ]irominent Caucasian. The Polynesians seem to In' 
noses, akin to the Dravidian. a Far Fasti'rn jirolongation ol Malay iu- 

In New^ Zi'aland thi're was a different tluence. though in ]>hysical characteristics 
state of affairs. The first European ex- jierhaps neaicr akin to the ('aucasian. 
plorers that landed on its coa.sts— Frimch They differ from the Wk'stern Caucasian 
aiui Ihiglish, .'it (h<‘clo.se of the eiglileentl] in the relative absi'iice of body-haii'. and 
('entnry—ob.serwd two tv'pes amongst tlit' a tendency to the straight, (o.iise heael- 
aborigiiK's : a short, dark-skinned lU'groid, hair of the Mongol, Malay, and Amerindi.an. 
and lh(’ tall, light-skinned Maori; and It may bidhat lu'fore the Mongolsof Cdiina, 
the (lu'ory was advaiK'ed some thirty >’ears la.|)an. NortJh Asia and the Esqnimaiix 
ago that the arrival ol the last nami'd had become differi'iitiati'd and had icached 
from Folvnesian archiiu’lagoes had been their jiresent habitat an early ('aucasian 
preceded by a Tasmanian immigration. Ihit type threw' off a smooth-skinned, straight- 
it is incoiH'civable that this low'race could haired branch which migiated to North- 
hav'i'(‘onslructi'd canoesto crossa thousand eastern Asia and thence colonised much of 



odd miles of sea betwi'i'n Australia and 
N('w Zealand; it is diflK ull 
ea an s p, believe that such 

I”'""*' 

have cro.ssi'd on rafts a strait 
of a few mill's in width bidw'ccn Mhkson 
Promontory aiul Tasmania ; and if has 
been surmisi'd that their colonisation of 
this islaiul dates from a time wdien it W'as 
connected by an isthmus w'ith the Aus¬ 
tralian continent. I'herefore, it is more 
probable that if there was a negroid element 
in New Zealand, it accompanied the Maories 
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America, wdiile it made its way also south 
and east to the Pacific archipelagoes, to 
absorb culture from the more Mongolian 
Malay and mingle his blood with his. 
In many of their physical characteristics 
the Polynesians recall the Indians of 
Western America. In modiun times they 
hav'e mingled with the negroid MelanesiaiiB| 
inheriting from them wader noses, undM 
lations in the head-hair, and darker skS 
colour. Yet, when all has been said ani 
done, the best Polynesian type recalls thfl 
Euro})ean, and fundamentally the twB 



m.... ........ 

ipHlP^ably have the happiest effect on the 
iLiturc scat is of the Polynesians. inttM'- 
iiiarriage witli whom will he no more 
prejudicial to rac'ial beauty and menial 
developnamt than the intennixlure with 
tht* AiiKM’indian or llie Northern Mongol. 

The effect of the British Rmpin^ on tln‘ 
aiilochlhonons races ol Australia and 
Polyiit'sia cannot Ix' (k‘scnl>ed in terms 
of such ^l(Aving prais(' as I ha\-c ap])lied 
to om allnL;;‘ther s])l(“ndid record in India. 

.Ceylon and Malaya. From tlu' point ol 
view of the antlirojjoloeisi and llii‘ 
philanthi()}e;-t it is lii'ii' tliat our rcMord 
is sori'iest and most ii^uobhe WIkui wt* 
in\.ided Australia and Tasmania tlu* 
vvidiare, rijj^hts. ;ind aiithrojiolop^ical im- 
portani'e ol tlu' indigeiu's mmuii to havt‘ 
bt'en coin])K‘tely absmt liom onr minds. 

Our Jmpi'i'ial (ondiict. in hu t. in tlu'sc* 
regions ranks much lowe'r in the S('al«' of 
morality than that ol the King <•! th(‘ 
Ifelgiaiis. who, if he has alHii'ted and 
diminished the native tribes of the ('ongo. 
has at any rate conti'inporaiu'ously illus¬ 
trated their arts, customs, and beliefs whilst 
siK'h things ('ould lx* rc- 
cor<l('(l. ()ur treatment ot 
th(‘ Australian and Tasma¬ 
nian blacks has been stupid 
and brutal down to about i(S()b. longb(‘lore 
wTich lime th(\ Tasmanians w<‘r(‘ exliiui, 
a.nd we deserve to lx* scourge<l lor it 
Ixdore the world’s tribunal quite as much 
as the Sj)anish nation lor its treatment of 
tlu* Amerindians, or Leo])old of Coburg lor 
hisnu’iciless ('Xploilatioii ol tlu* ('ongolest*. 
Ihit for tlu* missionari(‘S and, in addition, 
the fighting qualitie's of the Maorii's the 
Polynesian inhabitants ot New Zealaiul 
would ha\'e been as mercik'ssly dealt with. 

When we laid hands on all Australia, 
from the ])oint of ^'il•vv of kt'i'ping other 
liuropean lh>wers out, say. in i<Soo, tlu^ 
native ]X)pulatiou of the ('iitin* island 
continent cannot ha\'e been less than 
^00,000 ; to-day it is conqiuted at ()5.ooo. 
Exte'rmination se'cms to have been the 
order of tlu' day - cxti'rmination i)y rum, 
sy])hilis, starvation, and later the more 
merciful and direct assassination by the 
rifle bullet. In about forty years from 

I the natives of NAnv South WAales, 
a, and of South Australia, had been 
d from a jiossibk' too.ooo to about 
dot, of course, including tliose of the 
^ and northern regions, which arc 
Id ina])propriately linked wdth 
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“ South ” Australia. Quecnslniid has had 
as merciless a record, but here llu' territory 
w'as vaster, hotter, and a larger jiroportion 
of the indigenes luive survneil to profit 
by the development of yueenslarul ] ml die 
opinion on to a higlier jilaiie of tliought. 
Their treatment now* is \astly im])rov('(l 
in this direction. W’estern Australia in 
the* hack bh)cks, and abo\*c all 

I, . ^ , m ilu' lar uorlh-w'est, has sfil 

Under Cruel , , 

Treatment n'C(‘i\ e and 

alouenu'ul to iiiakt' ; Irom 
tiu' hall-sup])ress(‘d reports ol ch'igviiU'U 
and lui^.slonarit'S tlu* WVstraliaii treatment 
of the natives under tlicii ('ontrol has been 
(piiu* as bad as anything rt'coidi'd of 'he 
Congo. But intlu'se mat ten>^.w lu i (* thcgicat 
'-Li\ighl('r nat ions art* ('onct'i lU'd, tlic Bi itish 
Ihess is iium 'd to coni])laci'nt silence. 

1 'he black Anstialian. as wt* first lound 
him. was ct'itninly a savagi*, and an 
unamiablc. Ircaclu'ious saxagt*. “ Cc' 
(tfiinict/ cs/ /ns tiv'clunil ! Onand o}i 
/'■//ic/iir >1 sr dr’lcnd!" If our fairest 
coast legions were suddenly inx'aded by 
an almost irresistibh* raci' ol Martians, w(\ 
in our tnlilc' (lelt'iice of our lionu'land, 
miglil sliow oiiist'Uts eipuilly trt'ac'licr- 
oiis. Foi' a long lime he wiissaid to lu* an 
“ irr-'i'laimablt* ” sa\ agt‘. But t Ins has bt'cii 
sliowii to bt* as b\u' as ibe diclinii ol King 
la“o])(»l(rs ('ongo Minislt'is that tlit* Ihmtu 
negrot's ol (.‘ongoland wt'i'c “ outside the 
pale ol tilt' lamily idea.” 'flie irrcclaim- 
ability ol the Australian - as aunouuct'd 
by the while* colonist isaslriu*as thede- 
jiravity ol 1 he lamb in the eyes ol tlu* wolf. 

Fortunalt^ly, how('\(*r, then* wen; ollu'r 
and n(»bler forces at work in Australia, and 
the result of their efforts, and Host' ot tlu; 
colonists and governments lu'lping them, 
is that then* are many jiolice, stock¬ 
riders, trackers, farm servants, and other 
w-oikers ol use to the gt'ueral community 
at tlie pn*sent day, whe) are of ])ure 
Anstialian bhxxl. It is no longer |)robal)]e 
tliat llfis woiiderlully iiiteresling race u’ill 
be (‘Xtc'rmiiiated ; it is Jess iiu- 


A Brighter 
Prospect for 
the Native 


likely that it will be absorbed. 
The lialf-casle lielwcen w'hite 


man and Australian aborigine 
is not such a disappointment as an; some 
other human liybrids, either ])liysically or 
mentally. And again, from this cross to 
further intermixture with the whites -or, 
as seems now more customary, with such 
Afghans, Indians, Chinese, or Polynesians 
as the rigid immigration laws may per¬ 
mit, or fail to prevent—may in time create 
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a small but prospcM oiis class of dark-cyod. 
palc-skinnod, black-liaired, not uncomely 
people, who may find a ])lace and a 
decent recognition lor themselves in the 
future grcrit Australian nation. 

We had no recognised em]hre in the 
Pacific until we annexed Xew Zealand in 
1840. but the unofficial influence of the 
. . British on the Polynesian and 

* ***** Melanesian peoples began with 

as Builders ^ i i 

, « . the voyages o1 (.00k and the 

first settlement ot Australia. 
The way for the empire was prepared, 
unconscioiisly no doul)t by missionarii's, 
whalers, and traders in small sailing shi])s, 
together witl' tlie heijneiit cruises of num- 
of-war. Tiie missionaries, most oi aM, 
brought tiie Pacific islanders to the idea 
that their rnily way of political salvation 
diaimated as they w eri' by th(‘ir own inter¬ 
tribal fjnarrels. and constantly under 
menace (d attack Iroin Kuropean pirates- 
was to ofh'i the sipireme rule or wardship 
ovei their coun(ri(‘S to the British qnren. 

Xo (lonht, they were instinctively rigid. 
At any lale. if tin* islands had not hoisted 
the Itritish flag they would have Ifetm 
placed nndi‘1' that (fl France, the Tnited 
States, or (icMinany. But it is sad to 
think that since Nev Zealand became 
British its indigeiinus pojiulation has 
decreased fnan a hyjiothetical too, 000 to 
about 48,000 at the present day. 'PIk* 
population ol Fiji was estiniatt'd at about 
200,000 in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and is now no more than 87,125 
(in Kjofi), and is diminishing rather than 
increasing. Elsewhere in the Pacific, 
Tonga., Santa Cruz. Solomon Islands, 
Gilbert Islands, hfllii'c Islands, the po]m- 
lation of native strain is on the imaease. 

Many of these islands were di'pleted of 
tlieir able-bodied men by the labour traffic 
of i87o-i 8()(), which at first kidnajipi'd. and 
later lured them for work on ])lantations 
in luistern fropical .Australia. Many of 
these labourers have since returneii to 
xk IT their homes, materially and 
ihefuturc impnuTd by their 

of the •, 

p j . exile. llicre is no cause now 
roiynesiuns inherent weakness of 

racial stamina why the Polynesians and 
Melanc'sians .«:hould' not once more begin 
to increase in numbers Yet in Hawai, 
under the Americans, and in Fiji nndei 
the British--both governments showing 
the utmost solicitude for tlieir Poly¬ 
nesian wards—the native race is ceasing 

to have children, i.s dyin^ of whi.e 


men’s diseases, is silently melting awj 
belore the .Indian coolie, tlie Japans, 
Chinese, and Portuguese immigrants. It 
is said that native women are more fertile 
with fajianese, Chinese or European 
husbands ; it may chance, therefore, that 
the fate of this Polynesian race may be 
reabsorption, to form with theseother racial 
(flemcMils another and stronger Polynt'sian 
people, an amalgam, like tlu* -prediressors, 
whom (^)ok first d('scribt‘d, of Australoid,* 
('aucasian. and Mongoli.an strains. 

In other ways, the effect of the t‘m})ire 
on New Zealand, and on tlu^sc* “Summer 
Isles of haleii si't 111 dark j)iir})le sjflieres 
ol st‘a.’’ lias been wholly good, so far as 
the general enrichment of tht‘ world is 
conceriu‘d. New Zealand has becomi* in 
sixty-eight years a young nation of magni¬ 
ficent vigour, with a mighty future before 
hei. and a ]>o]nilation of nearly a million. 

Fiji now does an annual tratle in exjiorts, 
s icli as sugar, drit'd coco-nut kernels, and 
fruit, and inqiorls of the value of/,!,215,ooo. 
d'his archi]K‘lago. extraordinarily endowed 
as to climat(‘ and healthfuhu'ss, sciauM y, 
and fertility of soil, is of the aica. ol W'ales, 
and sujiplii's both Australia and 
Canada with tropical produce. 
The inhabitants of nearly all 
the other Pacific islands under 
British jurisdiction are converted to 
('hristianity, and have gi\eii up canni¬ 
balism and ci\il war. 'I'Ikw’ arig for the 
most ]iart, busily engaged in tlu* cojira— 
dried coco-nut—trade, but a number of 
them still stH‘k service in Queensland, in 
l^acific islands beUuiging to France or 
G»‘rmany, or even go as far afield as 
Mexico, confident that their British nation¬ 
ality will afford tluan am])le jirotection. 

Thus, after vici.ssitudes extending ovaa* 
more tlian a century—since their first 
discov'ery, or rediscovery, by British and 
French mariners tlu^ Pacific islands seem 
to have fimnd peace, jirosperity, compara¬ 
tive freedom and political .stability. 
E\ce])t in N(‘w Zealand, we liave nothing 
to regret in our trixitment of these Poly¬ 
nesian and Melanesian races, since a direct 
government control was established over 
the islands, laige and small ; but there 
remain smne seventy or eighty years of 
]irev'ious unofficial British or Britisly 
ro](»nial dealings with the peoples that 
a sorry record of slavery, kidnap 
alcohol-poisoning, debauchery, di^ 
ridiculous or even vicicius wra 
between Christian sects and cM 


Prosperous 

Pacific 

Islands 
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cannibalistic outbreaks and sanc^iinary 
revenges, farcical goverinncnts got up by 
Eun)))ean or American adventurers, and 
floated with repudiated ])aper currencies. 

Tliese influences conibined must have 
reduced the total native* population of 
Oceania, excluding New Ouinca but 
including New Zealand, from a possible 
2 ] millions to about a million at the 
preseiil day. Of course, it rnusl be remem- 


‘d tins 2.1 


had been livini: 


lives of ns(*l('ss ha])])in('ss. a])art from the 
rest of the moving world, aloof from the 
sorrows and stniggh'S of the toiling 
thousand millions in temperate or torrid 


than the nourishment of iinintellectual 
idleness in cannibalism and sexual orgies 
of 2,000.000 brown Polynesians. Such 
fragments of the Eaithly Paradise are 
worthier to be the home of 50,000,000 
men and vvojnen endowed with the finest 
qualities of mind and body. 

What has bemi the effect of the British 
Einj)ire on Africa ? In the west, the scene 
of our earliest attempts at .settlement as 
traders ami lailers, we first encouraged 
to an (mormons extent the trade in slaves. 
This has led to much intertribal warfare, 
and even the disappearanci* of certain 
coast peopl(\s. Belwi*en i5()0 and i8bo the 


r, 

THE PRIMITIVE SYSTEM OF LANDING ON THE WEST AFRICAN COAST 


( ontinents. Seemingly, a policy ol S(‘clud(‘d 
sellishness do(‘s not enter into the scheme 
of tlu' Higher Power for the development 
of the human race. Nature insists on a 
unilication of the genus, and to attain 
this end extrenn^s meet - the Dutchman 
mingles with the Hottentot, the English¬ 
man with the Polynesian, Scotsman with 
West Indian negro, Portuguese with 
Dravidian, Arab with Bantu, Frenchman 
with Amerindian. The Summer Isles of 
Eden and the 104.000 square miles of 
pasture, meadow, woodland. Alp, lake, 
and orchard, which constitute the nohle 
patrimony of New Zealand, were meant 
for bettor things in the destiny of man 


West African slave trade certainly tt'uded to 
tlie dej)()j)uJatioii of parts of (luinca, Daho- 
meh, the Nigi‘r Delta, and the Kamernns. 

The Britisli from 1815 and the Eiencli 
from about 1845 set to work to siij)press 
the slavt* trade they had once encouraged. 
This, of course, led to their increased inter¬ 
ference in West African affairs, and. by 
degrees to a widespread use of the English 
language as a medium of intercommunica¬ 
tion. The trade in palm oil and j)alni 
kernels—said to have been invented in 
Liberia—was, in its early days, a Bi itish 
industry ; and so lucrative did it become 
to natives as well as while men that it 
probably proved a more efTicient corrective 
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ot the shwe trade than the vigilance of the 
BritisVi cnhsers. Uut the ])alm-oil trade 
gave rise to inridenls and tendencies which 
provoked furtluM'—and oflen nnwilling— 
interhMcnce on the ])art of the British 
('loverninent with native chiefs. Ttiesc last 
w^ould fi ecpunitly ntt(nn])t to make a corner 
in ])alin oil, l)y preventing th(‘ interior 

. _ natives from C( niing into con- 

whit(‘ traders, 
A*r • ^ W(MX‘ thus com])(‘lI(‘d to 

d(‘al vvitli tlu' oil-markets l)y 
making use ol the (oast negro(‘S as inter- 
m(^diaiit‘s and middleiiKMi. 'I'liiis the ])ro- 
(hicing j)eepl»‘s ol the interior received a 
j)()(H |ni('(‘ tot theii' iiidnstry, and the 

l'hirop(‘an had to ])ay too dearly for tin* 
oil which was hec(Miung so increiisingdy 
neC(‘ssaiy to his home industries. 

Now all these (jnestions are rt;gnlated 
(•(piiiahly. 'I'he coast num share in th(‘ 
geiuMal ad\'antages ('i tlu' c<iast govern¬ 
ment. which is ])artly sn])])ort(‘d by the 
( nstoins (Intit's levied on generid impoits 
and (“Xj)orts. Th(‘ natix’es ol th(‘ interior 
('an ■1i'-poM‘ ol theii' jirodiice without let or 
hindrance fiy the })ri('(‘s determiiK'd by the 
law ol siijiply and (hnnand. Hut it is in 
(he coast u\gions, above all, that the 
advantages ol an (‘nlight(‘n('d Ihitish 
administration ha\'e been shewm. Here 
a system of pclitc ciiliurc has Ixam brought 
into existence, in the (lold ( oast ( olony 
(‘Sjiecially, which has had the ha]>]>iest 
results, espo'ially in tin* cultivation ol 
cacao. In this a trade of something like a 
million sterling has been dev(.’lo|)ed. 

AglaiK'to'it 1 he re\’eniU‘S and exjienditnres 
ot all thelhilish WVst African coloni(‘S and 
proh'ctorates will at once show their 
pros])erity. It is, aho\'e all, thi' ])ros])erity 
ot the peoplt* ot the soil, whose rights lia\'e 
been most i igoronsly res])ected and rea¬ 
sonably (kdined. The Ihitish West African 
(Possessions are setting an i‘xam])le to the 
rest of Pnitisli Tropi('al Africa, and to a 
great deal of Airica and Asia which is under 

New Policy 

of British S'""g spread hkr a 

West Africa i tdigioii- ample recognition 
of tlie rights ol the indigenous 
[)eo|)les to the land tlu'y live on and to the 
natural (irodiice of its soil. This theory 
does not prevent tin* reservation ot abso¬ 
lutely vacant lands or lands containing 
forests or mines, w liich must be dealt with 
in the general interests ot the community. 
Such are lield in trust for the community 
by the established government of the 
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territory, and the proceeds or profits 
therefrom are (niblicly accounted for, and 
form part of the local revenue. In the 
administration w liii'h controls thes(' sources 
of ])nblic wealth the voice of the real 
natives of the country wall have a larger 
and Iarg(‘r ])art as (‘ducation iiicreasi's in 
the native community and tits th(‘ people 
of the soil for (ilaying a ri‘sponsil)l(‘ jiart. 

W'hilst foreign capital is nxjuired to 
fructify industries and to turn lh(‘ re-* 
source's of the eonntrvto [irolitabU' account, 
that (^aj)ital must bi‘ allowed a. lair ix'pix'- 
sentation in the local coniicils, and re('('i\'(* 
snflicient gnarantex's as to its in\'estmt'iits ; 
olh('rw'ise the native ('ommnnity will 
never obtain money on chea|) (‘iiongli 
teams for crtaitiiig its iiidiistri(‘s. Ihil 
the ambition ol all these negro stall's 
linden' the Ihitish flag in We'St Alriea and 
Nigea ia should be to obtain tlu ii woi king 
caj)ital in time' Ihrongh theii own re- 
sonrees and in time lo show thi'inseha^s 
more and more' worthy ol honii' rule. 

In hiast Airica, hi'l ween the Nik' Ikisiii and 
the Zambesi, the chic'l effect on the nativi' 
]K‘o|)le‘S has lu'e'ii produced by thi' ahroga- 
lion ol ,\rah antlioril\’ in the 

The Arab ^ 

P***^*'****?*' **' tnal siip])r('ssi()ii of (he Arab 

E«t Afric.^ 

slave'i'v. The .\ral) treatine'iit of hast and 
('entral Airica has jollowi'd much Ihe same' 
line's as l{nr()])ean heha\ioni elsewhere', 
b'irst ol all, the land was ravagi'd for sla\'es 
and i\ory. No thought was taken lor the 
wellaie of the indig ‘lU's at all. Thi'y we're 
originally transjioi led in thousands to 
Arabia. Ik'i'sia, Madagascar, and the ('o- 


Iiidi.a and, later, tJiey weie' nse'd to de- 
velo]) clo\e‘, sngin', ('oco-iint ])lantations 
in Zanzibar and along the East Alrican 
littoral from Lamu to ('a]>e Delgado. 

W'hen the Arabs a])])ri'.ciati'd the ])ossi- 
hilities of Coiigoland. the slave's ot the 
])opiilalions Ihe'V harrie'd wx'ie' tiirne'd on 
to cre'ate vast rice-rie'lds, orange' groxrs, 
lime' orcJiards, (plantations of sugar-cane*, 
bananas, ground mils, and maizi' in the 
vallc\' of the Liialaha-('ongo. When 
eoiK^uered at this ejuxli, tlu* close' of the 
nineteMuith e'tmtury, the domain (p1 the 
Arabs epii the coasts of Nyassa and Tan¬ 
ganyika and in Eastern Coiigoland (ire- 
sented to the British, (iermans, and 
Belgians a certain a^ppearance of well- 
])eing, civilisation and contentment which 
was in marked contrast to the savage 
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regions outside the Aral) settlements. 
To some extent this contrast was an 
unfair one to tlie ])a^an African, bc'cause 
the unsettled regions oiitsidi; the Aral) zone 
had been reduced to a condition of heed¬ 
less savagery by the raids of tlie Arabs 
and their iK'gro allies. The wretched 
remnant of the natives only secured some 
iininunity from attack by simply offering 
no temptation to robbery. 7'hey accumu¬ 
lated no stores of food, and avoided giving 
any evidence of culture. 

Had no ]uiro])ean intm'vention taken 
pla<'(\ matter's would have* takemmore 
slowiy thi' sanu' coui'sc' umk'r the Arabs 
as under the white man’s ])r(‘donhnance. 
I’irsI, the Arabs would have cultivated 
millions ol ac ri's l)y forc(’d labour ; tlnm. 
as it Ixuaime moi'e and mort* difficult to 
('oi'na^ great negro po])ulations raised to 
the same le\a‘J ol culture as ihe Arabs 
tlnmiselvt‘s, the Aiabs would hav(‘ sought 
to U’ork bv means ol hired labour. J.asth', 
they might havt* had the inic’lligenct* to 
])erceiva‘ wlial we are just a])])r(‘ciating ■ 
thanks to (lu‘ teaching ol men like E. 1). 
Morel. Albi'ii ('he\alier. \'anderv(‘lde, 

. ('harles Dillo*. Fox-Bourne. 

ropica RooseveJt- 

Africa s Negro -1 ^ . i 

p . I hat the ni gro is an m- 

rrobu-m rra(hcal)l(' pkinl in Tro}>ical 

Alru'a : and that, this luung tlie case, it is 
l)et1er to ti(’at him as tin* owner and 
dominant factor in the country, inspire 
him with I lie pride of ownership -in¬ 
dividual and communal—and by means 
of tiade allnremcMits ttmi])! him to exploit, 
as a fre(' man and a person with a stake 
in his own commonwealtli, the resources 
and riches of his dwi'lling-place. 

This theory has its imi)eifecti()ns when 
contrasted with actual contemporary 
facts, but on the whok^ it has ])roved the 
best working hv|)othesis with the lu'gro 
peo])k\s of ICastern as well as Western and 
Central Africa. But tluM'e are other 
fa<’tors in the East African probk'in that 
do not exist in West Africa and the Congo 
Basin. Half the area of British F 3 ast 
Africa, a quarter of Cganda, a quarter of 
Nyassaland are regions of considerable 
elevation above sea-level ; and ])artly on 
this account, ])artly from other causes, 
are—oi' wene wlieii we entered the country 
—devoid of native inhabitants. To tell 
the truth, although the negro may have 
avoided settling on these elevated ])lateaus 
wJien he was a nearly naked savage, he 
has shown himself quite able to do so under 


more civilised conditions. But most ol 
these cold countries were No-man’s-lands 
when we discovered them, and we have 
not felt called u])on to hand them over to 
the black man. For thirty years there 
have been Scottish and English coffee 
planters (colonists) in Nyassaland ; for 
sevam years we have been permitting the 
Unoccu ied vacant lands 


men on (he health\' 


p n|)Iands ol h.asl Alrica. Hme. 

Paradises ' ^ i’ i i 

as III Wc'stei'ji L gaiida and 

Northern Nyassaland, (Ii('r(‘ aa* earthly 
])aradises still awaiting the ])eo])Ie. ('on- 

sequenlly, the ])()litical fnturi' of liastern 
Africa is likely to Ix' far more e()m])licated 
as an imtity than that of Wk'st Alrica, 
purely a blackmail's land, or South Africa, 
wher(‘ the white man is quite rt'solvc'd to 
be the jiredoiuinaiit ])artner. 

In British East Africa, including Somali¬ 
land and Nyassaland, there will be small, 
compact, powerlul colonies or enclaves 
ol ]Airo])(*ans and Asiatics siirniuiided 
by a very nunuu'ous, j)rosperous, a.nd, 
I hf)])e, friendly, po])ulati()n ol negroi's 
and negroids. Tlie Arab element will 
remain and will ])ernuate the lea\ tui of tin* 
(kx'ile Hantu with a sense of s('lf-res])cct 
and personal ])ride which will ('ompel a 
decimt tri'atincnl at (he haiuls of the 
British and Indian ((‘llow-colonists. 

'fhe (‘fleets prodnc(‘d by the Britisli 
Ein])ire on the nalivi' va('e.s of South Africa 
have been most poU'iit. Tlit' Dutcli and 
Huguenot settlers who jin'cedc'd us liad 
con(pi(‘r(‘d lht‘ feelile Hottentot and 
Bushman tribes of the .south-wi'SttM'ii 
angle of Cape Colony sniTicicmtly to be 
able to dis])()se of the land betw(‘en the 
little Namaqua coast, the sources of the 
Zak, and the Great Ibsli l\’iv(‘r amongst 
Fhiro])can farm settlers. Tlu'se last at 
tiin(\s were almost at war with the un¬ 
sympathetic, si'liish, stu])id governmmit ol 
the Dutch East India ('ornpaiiy. The Boct 
pioneers of the future white South AfiT a 

•rk » ■ I shirked any cont(‘st with the 
The Racial pe()])les to the 

c *^'*ik*Ar* ■**' and north of the land from 
Afr'c* whicli they had ousted tin' 
Hottentot. Indei'd. the drift of the racial 
struggle was rather the other way wlien the 
Britisli first took jiossession of Ca])e Town. 

Should the Kaffir and Basulo be 
allowed to drive the Boer farmers back 
on to the Cape Peniri.sula and occujiy the 
lands of the Hottentot in their stead 
For centurk‘S the big Bantu negroes had 
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luH-n pressing south Ironi (heir original 
home in Central Airira. Tliey had 

absorbed or twterniinalcd the Hottentots 
and most of (lie Bushm(‘ii in South-eastern 
Africa ; on tlie scuth-wi'st their advance 
was hindered by tlie aridity of the Kalahari 
Desert and Xamaqualand, but they had 
already turned the obstacle by coming 
. , round the south coast ol 

ntain s ^ ('()ntinent and ad- 

Great Work in ,, i i 

c .L AT • N'arieiiie thus on the delect- 
South Africa , , ^ i r + 

al)le rc'gioii ol the ( a])e ot 

t'lood Ho]M' (one ol the world’s paradises), 
riie Sn ewbergeii and the (beat Fish 
Ivivt']' weie the limits on the north and 
east u'hirli ' ■mporai ily detained thejii 
when tlie Jh'iton arri\’(*d on tlie secuie. 

But l(ii his armed sii])]K)rt - the 
rt'sourees ol ih itain iji mt'n, molU‘^’ and 
sjjij)s -it IS doubt fill whethi'r the ihiers, 
b'tt to tlieir own resources, could have 
siemiiK'd (his im|)e(uous Hood of Basuto 
and Kal'llr warriors. Supposing even 
that Jfollaiid had remained the sovereign 
ot Cape Colony, eoiild (lie Dutch nation 
at that juncture have fought and van- 
qmslied two or lliiee millions ol Bantu 
iiegioi's of the Zulu and Siito ealihr(‘ wlien, 
even willi all tin.' resources of modern 
warf.ire and tin; umpuestioned bravery of 
lier (loops, she lias not been ;d)lc to subdue 
the small sultanate ol Achin (Sumatra) 
between 1.S15 and i()oS ^ 

It sei'ius viu y juobable that the assump¬ 
tion of British ('oiitrol own* Cajie Colony 
in iNoti, and later over Natal, saved Soutii 
Africa for the wliite man. who, in the 
lemjierate regions of the soutli-west, had 
just as mucli light there as the Bantu. 
The subsequent (died ol Ih'itish rule has 
not to lessen the black population of 

Traiis-Zamhesiaii Africa. Tlie Bushmen, 
already half absorbed by the Hottentots 
and nearly I'xterminated by the Bantu, 
are. it is true, oiilv about 4,000 to-day, 
wliere thei(' were ])erha])s 10,000 sevimty 
years ago. and the Hottentots aie a decay 
ing ])eople to some slight extent. They 
seem more likely to exist in a half-caste 
type, the original hybrids with the Boers 
—Griqua -mixing i-gain with the juire 


bred Hottentots and strengthening the 
race. But, thanks to the staying of civil 
war and mad sn])erstitions among (lie 
Kaffirs, holocausts of slaughter and 
incessant murderous raids by all the Zulu 
clans, conquests and ra\'agos by thi' differ¬ 
ent Suto or Bechuana tribes betv\ei'n llie 
Upper Zambesi and the Orange Ki\ er, the 
settled Bantu ])oj)ulation of Southern 
Africa—Zambesi to Algoa Bay—has in¬ 
creased jirohably from ^500,000, as we 
may conqnile it to have been in iSoh, to 
nearly (i.uiuuooo at tl\e present day. 

The iucreaM' has beim most marked in 
Irasterii Caiie Colony, Natal. Ikisutoland. 
Berhuaiialand, E.isterii Rhodesia, and 
PortLigiiesi* Soulh-i astern Africa. w luMe 
the eonditions ol natixe life have been 
vastly imiu'oxed by the wag<'S of the 
mining labour markib in Kimlu'iley, 
tlie Orange State, and the Traiisxaal. 
Unfortunately, although the Impi'iial riil(‘ 
of Britain has been ■ iiu honest person or 
(•oinp(‘tent judg ' can deny- a very g:eat 
blessing to humanity in \\’est. Juist, and 
SoutJi Africa, it has in the south and smith- 
(xmtre, and a little in the i‘ast, spelt nii/i 
to the magiiitic(‘Ul wild mamnuilian launa. 

The Ikier hunters c.onnti^d for somi'tlhng 
in this work of thoughtless d(‘strnetion, 
hilt only as the diseijik's ot British sports¬ 
men. Thi'se well* originally oira'cTs in tlu* 
army, for the most part visiting the Cajie 
on their way to or from India. India had 
initiated them into tlu* joy^^ and thrills of 
big game shooting, the ritk* had ('ome into 
general use as a sporting wixapon of [)ie- 
cisiou, and thus were, prox'oked the woii- 
diTful crusad(‘s against elejdiants, buffalo. 
„ , aiitelojics, rhinoeeroses. giraffes, 

un ers lions, liip])0])otami, zebras. 

P . whicti Jiavc' ended by Jeaving 
crusades ( olony with 

110 more notable wild b. lvsIs than a i(‘w 
Viaboons, li‘opards, jackals, civets, sjuing- 
boks, and rodents ; a (:ani])aigii which ha^ 
jilaced the quagga and the hlaubok on the 
list of extinct animals, and has brought 
the white rhinoceros, South African oryx, 
and several other interesting mammalian 
types very near the vanishing point. 
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the Venezuelan Plateau. Forestry in 
British Guiana, British Honduras and 
Trinidad, lias received some attention. 
Horticulture has been much and wisely 
developed in Jamaica, and the more im¬ 
portant of the West India Islands. From 
Jamaica, indeed, West and Central Africa 
have received most valuable contribu¬ 
tions in the shape of imju'oved 
varieties of cotton, coffin*. 


British 
Works 
in India 


bananas, orantjes and man\’ nsc*- 
lul })lants for tro])ical cultiva¬ 
tion. In the Falkland Islands, since our 
ilelini;: assumption of aiitJiority in i8 ji, 
mucli h j.', Ikw'ii done to de\'eIof) the possi¬ 
bilities ol (.'Itf' and slice)) breetliii);. Lat- 
tcrh’, sljei j' have become more imjiortanl 
than anytJiiia: else, not I'cees.sarily tor ex- 
])ort in tie* toi ni “I mutton and wool, but 
loi tie* reanii^ of )^()od rams ior breeding 
pan'))os<'s. 'These are ex)K)rled to South 
America. Here also Ivis bei-n made an 
important ( ‘'almiJ and ])r()\asionin); station 
for vessels t^oinj," round Cape* Horn. 

The first great ])ubJic works oi Biitain 
in India wen* ])robabl\* trunk roads. 'Thesi* 
wen* begun as far back as 1700, when the 
Fast India Company s(*ttled down seriously 
to taking ii]> tln! reins of gov’ernmeiit. 
The great trunk road iroin Calcutta and 
JSeiigal to Peshawar was first ])roje('tt*d 
by an Alghan t'lnperor, Sher Shah, and 
was more than hall coin))leled by tin* 
Mogul rulers. It was eontinuerl by the 
East India ( <)inj)any, and linished about 
1830. A great triumph in ro.idiuaking, 
achieved earl>’ m the nin(‘te(*nth century, 
was tlu* road u}) tin* Ghats from l;»omba\ 
Island to the interior jilateau. I'he roads 
of British India now run to T();,ooo niil(*s 
of metalh'd and unmetalled surface. 

Canals in India lollowi'd the damming 
of streams—especiall\’ parallel with tin* 
sea-coast of Malabai', wln*re th(*y linked 
one lagoon to anotln'r—and th{*n came 
the construction of gri'at irrigation 
woi'ks. 'rh(*re are now 4,055 miles ol 

The Era canals in India and 

about 4),500 miles o( irriga- 
Railways canals bringing water to 

I5,()()f),0()() acres. In 1850 began 
the era of railways. By the end of the 
nineteenth century tin* Indian Govern¬ 
ment had constructed about 25,000 miles 
(November, i()0^, about 50,000 miles) 
of railways, froin the hill stations of the 
Himalayas, such as Darjeeling and Simla, 
to Ca|)e ('omorin, o])])osite Ceylon, and 
from the frontier of Aiakaii to ym iia 
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and the Afghan frontier. Since then, the 
railways have T)(*en creejhng on towards 
the Persian Gulf, on the oiu* hand, and 
Burma on the otheu'. JFiloic* Jong, no 
doubt, there will be direct railway (oni- 
munication from .some ])ort on I he Pe rsian 
Gulf, from which again a connection 
across Persia with the Russian railwa\' 
system is inevitable, to Singa|)t)re. 

Some of us wJio read these lines ma\' 
yet liv^e—still enjoying lH*aIth and \ igour • 
to travel from C'alais to Singapore- witiiout 
changing the carriage, or. if .something less 
“ 1850 ” than the ])resent eondltion of 
till* Soulh-Eastern kailw.'i\ can be brouglit 
into existence, wi* may enter om trav(*lhng 
and slee])ing conijiarl ineiit at (haring 
Cross, and enjoy a niar\'ellons iianorania 
oi the most varied laii(ls( apes. ra»'es and 
products of the earth’s surtaev* \)etore we 
quit our compartmeui at the southern¬ 
most extremity of the Mala\' Peninsula. 

The engineering works ol India, such 
as the great bridge aeross tlie Indus at 
Attoek, are wortJiy (*xani])les ol tlic* 
meehanical a('liie\'i*ments ol the P»rilis]i 
Eiujiiri*. So IS (111* lu'idgingof the Zambesi 

. « . , at the Victoria I'alls in South 

ASenesof 

Engineering 


Triumphs 


(larmiiiiig ol the Nile at 


.Assiiau, ICsna, Assiut amIZilla. 
These engin(*ering works, coiidueled 
under the ausjiiii's ol (iivat Britain in 
l^gypt, have conferred i*n()rinous beiielits 
on tlic |)easantry and the industries of 
that country. Water has liceii brought 
from the foot-hills of Ethiopia to Port 
Sudan, and also to the town of Snakiii. 
The Red Sea lias been united with 
Kliartomn by a railway, and Khartoum 
with Gp])(*r Egy])t. Steamc'i s now ply on 
the Nile from i^hartonm to the I'ganda 
frontier, and right into the li(*ar( of Africa 
11]) the tributaries of the Balir-cd-filiazal 
or to the Ab\’ssiman frontier on the Sobat. 

On the West African coast the jiublic 
works have not been altogether worthy of 
the British Empire niitil quite ri^cently. 
Down to a very lew years ago e\eryonc of 
high and low ilegree who desired to land 
or embark on tlic (lold ('oast had to do so 
more or less at the ))eril of his life, in 
heavy surt-boats. through breakers that 
occasionally capsized the boats and 
drowned the passengers. Even at the 
present day, Freetown, the caj:)ital of 
Sierra Leone, is very early nineteenth 
century, and eomj)ares unfavourably with 
the new French cities of North-ucst 
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Africa, where the ocean-going steamer 
can draw up alongside, a magnificent 
quay. At Fieetown 1h(‘ jiassenger has 
still to cniliark or land in a small boat. 
But thiJigs are mo\’ing, even in British 
West Alrica. Th(‘ ])uhlic works of the 
Sierra Leone Protee.torat(‘ are worthy of 
])ortions of India in the way of roads and 
bridge's, and a railw'ay of miles con¬ 
nects h'R'etown with the north-western 
Irontiei oi Lilx'i ia, and has already doubled 
llu' expoits (ji the country that was once 
called tile '■ wliili^ man’s giave.” 

Tlu'ie IS also r; railway advancing trom 
Lagos to the Niger, and trom the Ni er 
aiioss to III'' commercial ('entres ol 
the Ilaiisa country, jierhaps linking uj) 
sonu' day with the railways of l'^gyj>t and 
oi FrencVi West Alrica. No eutt'rprisi* 
would V)e more Ix iiefa la\ to the caunmerce 
and peoples of Alrica than a railway from 
the Mt'diterrauean to the (luH ol (iuinea 
across tlu' Sahara Desei t : for the railway 
causes the desert to blossom as the lose. 
If only the dread of (ierniany could be put 
aside, and Britain and Lrance ctuild turn 
their ciilc'it ■ to tin.' magnificent tmd ol 
ciossing tlu' Sahara by a rail- 
u'*'the* way, th(‘y womd have a('hi('\’ed 
Em ire triumph ov(‘r recalcitrant 
Nature as giand as the attacks 
on the (ilacial IVriod whiih are going 
on in North-western ( anada. ()ne of the 
best s('heme.s coucei\’ed by Rhodes- -his 
own esjiecial si'liemt*. started and main¬ 
tained b\' his own monev—was th(‘ 
trans-Afri('au telegraj)h. a liiu' which 
was to run trom tlu' (’ape to ('airo. 

Thus far, the commuiiicatiou is inler- 
ru])ted in sevtual ])]aces. Through the 
efforts of the Brit ish South Alrica( ompany, 
(hi])e Town IS linked with Lake Nya sa and 
the south end of Tanganyika, and even with 
I'jiji in (ierman Last Africa. The next 
gap to fill will be from Ujiji to tlu' tele¬ 
graph systi'Ui of the Lganda Protectorate, 
fhis extends no furtlu'r, at })resent, than 
Lake Albert. ]h()i)ably by the time these 
lines arc' in j)rint it will have reached 
(jondokoro. From this point there is 
no further break till Alexandria is reached, 
near the mou'di of the Nile. A land lint' 
now got'S from Lagos to the. heart of 
British Nigeria, and from Sierra Leone to 
the north-west frontiei' of Liberia. 

This last will soon be linked with the 
French land lines of Senegambia. and 
these again, before many years are past, 
will have traversed the Sahara Desert. 


A telegraph line crosses the inhospitable 
interior of Australia from north to south. 
It has seemed to the present writer that 
this was one of the most marvellous 
achievements in its way to be ])laccd to 
the credit of the British Ein])ire. The 

central ])art of Australia is a more terrible 
desert, perhaj)s. than any part of the 

. .sidiara. At the time the 

SpWne^by ehe overland telegraph line was 

, . co]i(:ei\’(‘(l it was practically 

Telegr&ph i -’1 

an uiiknown country: all 

that was R'coided ol it was the dt.'ath or 
disa])})e'.iraiue of e\\dnvris. It was \uU 
uninliai)ited. though almost uniuhabifaV)le 
(in its pristine coiulitions), but llu' in- 
digi'iies were hostile and tn'uchcruiis. 

tliese tIiffiv.Li]tU'S weie oN'ercome. and 
in a few yi-ars. The s]>anning (d Austiadia 
l)V this wire deserves to rank among the 
great Imperial achit'vemenfs. 

Although carried out by ('ommercial 
compaiiii's and not directly b\’ the govi'rii- 
iiH'iit, iiK'nlioii imisl be m;i.de liere of file 
d(‘(.*j)-st‘a ( ables which ar(' aiiollicr source 
of gratification to our national pridi'. 
(ireat Britain was long the first to coii- 
strnet aiul lay a di'(‘]>-sea eal>l('. Th(‘ 
whole conception ami working out of 
this feat in all its parts was tlu* work of 
British minds. All tlu* great oceans, tlu* 
narrow conneding s(‘as ol the world, an* 
now sjiaiined bv British cables. Alrica is 
girdled with them, so is South America. 

'fluis we have striven to coiujiier dis- 
lanc.e and efface time. In tlu* course of a 


heart of (Viilral Africa, to the watershed 
of the Arctic. Ocean, to the hill stations 
of the Himalayas, and n*ceive a ie})ly ; 
and tlu* agemy princijially or wholly 
emjiloyed will have lieeii a Ihitish-laid 
cable or a Brit ish-Imiig laiul wire. We can 
lrav(*l from ("aqH* Town to tlie Victoria 
Falls in five days where Livingstone fifty 
years ago took fiv'c montlis. \\k* can 
traverse India from Baluchistan to tlu* 

« w , \'icinitv of Bin in a in anothi'r 
Results of . , ‘ I i ^ 

British days ; or, m a period ol time 

„ ^ . scarcely longer, rush from the 

Enterprise d i 

snows ol the Himalayas to the 

Equatorial luxiirianct* of ('eylon. Already 
Egypt, under British guidance, is feeling 
her way in railway construction towards 
Tripoli and across Aral a a. 

If Turkey can lx* brought to st;e the 
advantages of co-operation, tlu'.re may be 
still within our lifetime u delightful alterna¬ 
tive railway route to liulia, say for the wuntcr 
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season, when the line through France, 
Switzerland. Italy. Austria. Kouinauia, 
Russia, and Persia is too cold. By the 
alternative route we may travel via Paris, 
Madrid, Algeeiras, Tetiian, Algiers, Tunis, 
Trij)oli. Cairo, and Basra—unless before 
that time aii‘shi[)s or ;ero])laries that are 
really sale', ctMtain and commodious hav(‘ 
« madt'railways only nsi'ful for 

. goods traffic. The |.rascnt 
»s a ivi ising \^ „^]^| he sorry hrr this. 

Influence Sulhing fertilises,' nothing 
]Kicilies,- nothing ri\iliscs like a railway. 
IVrhaps in laiiness, something should be 
said about what Britain has done about 
steam coinieuiiicatioii at sea. 'I'he British 
Iiinpire iias gi\'en birth to a marvellous 
inorcanlile marine. Being ol necessity tlie 
creation and (l('})i‘ndeut of sea ])(>wer, 
this iL'ct ol n.ooo or lo.ooo steamships 
has al\va3cs had a strong navy as its corol¬ 
lary. But the triumphs of ])eace have been 
those* o( the mercantiU* marine, a marine 
that has grown u])and j)rospi r(‘d with very 
liltk* tliii‘('l em'OLiragemeiit irom the state. 

'The hist prai'ticahle British steamers— 
j)addl('-\vln;el('rs—plied about tln^ west 
co.'isl ol Scotland from iSr2 onwards. In 
iS ; j the first thorough-going steamshij)— 
7.C.. not a sailing Vf'ss'*! with an.viliary 
steam power—cios.sed llie .Atlantic, tlie 
Ko\’al WhJliam, ol Ouebec. 'I'liis steamer 
made the journ(.‘\’ Irom Nova Scotia 
to (iraveseiid in tW(‘nt\-lwo days. She 
had lH*en entirel\’ built by Canadians 
on the St. l.awreiice. and was engineered 
by tlu‘m across the Atlantic. The return 
vovage was first made b\' an Irish steamer 
ol tin* ('ork Packet Com])an3'. The (ity 
of Dublin Steam J^icket ('omjianv had l)e(‘ii 
lounded in i<S2j, and rt'alJ^- became the 
]»ai'ent of the great Peninsula]'and (friental 
Steam Na\ igation Com])any in 1826. 

This line originally started by a feeble 
sleainshi]) s(*i'\'ic(* to Cdbraltar. then 
was extended in 1840 to Alexandria 

to meet the demand for tlu^ overland 
-Tk r 1 I'^nite. Others of its steamshi])s 
Da*s onhe l^ainlully laboureil througli 
* stoiiiiN' seas nnind the Cap<*, 
Steamship ,,,,4 themselves on 

the Red Sea side of the Istlimus ol Suez. 
The (ieiKU'al Steam Xavigation Comjxiny 
was founded in 1S24; the first steam \a)vage 
to India, round the ( a])e. was madi* in 
T(S25 : th(‘Abeialeen Line—(ieorge Thomi.)- 
son —had been founded in 1824; 
Harri.son Line in 1830 ; the Royal Mail — 
West Indian Line—in i83() ; the City J uio 
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of Glasgow in 1839 ’ Cunard in 1840. 
In this same \Tar tlie Pacific Steam 
Xavigation Comiianv began running 
steamers to South America. The Wilson 
Line of Hull was founded in 1845 ; tht‘ 
Xatal Line—Bullard—and the Inman Line 
in 1850 ; the Bilib}' in 1851 ; tJie Anchor 
Line (Indian) and the African Steamship 
Company in 1852 ; the Union Steamship 
Company (of South Africa) in 1833 ; the 
Allan in 1854 ; llu* British India Steam 
Navigation Compan\' in 1855. Sevc'raJ of 
these lines of steamships began as assticia-^ 
tions trading with sailing-s}ii])s, so that 
.some of llu* great hoii.st*s wfitli their won- 
diudnl modern Heels of passtuiger and 
cargo steaiiKM's liavT a history beginning 
with the nineteentli century. 

British statesmen have let! one blot on 
the record of Briti.sh prescitmee, in that 
they ntwer belie\a*d in or encouraged the 
cutting of the Sui;z (.anal, nor realised till 
the work was an accoiiijilished fact what 
a marvellous gain it would be to the 
.slii])])ing industry ol the Jh’itisli Lmj)ire. 
Iu*rdinand de Lesseps was one of the 
greatest bi'iiebu tors ol the British Emi)irtf. 

, Tlu‘ remembrance of that fact 
D^bMo I i>bould In* an additional incile- 

^ ^ nii'iit to an c\'t‘rlasling lrii*nd- 
Freikchman , .11- 

slu]> With iM’aiK'e. Lor manv 

\'(‘ai> the J-lriti.sli steamshij)conijianies lit'ld 
tlie field in regal'd lo all long sea journeys. 
Then tluu*e grt*vv u}> rivalry in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. the Red Sea, and Indian waters 
on the jiart ut steamshij) lines from Mar¬ 
seilles, Trieste, (u'lioa, and Barcelona lo 
Troj)ical America ; Hamburg to the West 
Coast of Africa : Rotterdam to the Malay 
Anhijxdago ; and, after 1880, that mar- 
v'elluus devaHo])meiit of (jerman shipjiing 
cnter])ris(*, wHiicli^n eated first-class steamer 
communication between the north-eastern 
ports of (ierman\' and almost all jxirts of 
the world. In sj)eed the British v'e.ssels 
still hohl their own, though it is a neck and 
neck race with (icrman^^ In comlort, 
modernit V of aj>i)liances, and food, it is to 
he leareci tliar the German, French, and 
Au.strian liners are siij)(*rior to the British. 

The Nobel Prize, however, has yet 
to be awarded to that steamship line 
which introduces the surest element of 
civilisation into its passenger traffic—one 
j)assenger, one cabin. It ought to be made 
jienal to compel two, three, or four unre¬ 
lated strangers to share a single sleejnng 
com])artnient. In forestry and horticulture 
the British Emjiire has taken a leading 
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part, though it has Irequcntly borrowed 
from Germany its adejds in forestry and 
economic botany, to the great advantage 
of British research in those directions. The 
najntis of Gustav Mann, West Africa and 
India ; of Brandis and Kurz, the Hima¬ 
layas ; vSir Julius Vogel, New Zealand; 
Dr. Otto Sta])f, Kew Gardens, will at 
onca* occur to the mind of any 
. I**'* 1 iiit('rested in these 

o lo ogical But there have been 

great ex])onents of what might 
b(‘ termtal ImjH'iial botany of wholly 
Britisli (l('sccnt -men like Sir Josepli 
Banks, Sii j ose])h llooki'V, Proh'ssor Daniel 
Oliver, Sir W. Thisfltoii Dyer, Sir Daniel 
Morris, ajid Lieut.-('ol. D. Praia. 

Till' WO) k of tliese uk'U is ol evengnaiter 
lame in (ieriuanv, k'rance, Belgium, and the 
L'uited Stat(‘s than to the can'less minds 
ol Britishers, so indifferent in th<‘ main lo 
scientific research. Purely scientific re¬ 
search, and the reaviing of the world’s past 
historw the vt'ry secrets of the origin and 
develo])ment ol living forms, have owed 
nearU’ as iniK'h to the exj)loring journeys 
of Hooker in the* ifinialavas and on the 
Atlas Mountains ol Moi'occo as tht‘v did 
to the king of l-iritish biological research, 
Darwin - Darwin, who also qualified as an 
agcjit or .^er\'ant of the empire when he 
accompanied the Px'agle on its famous 
cruise in the interests of science. 

Sir John Kirk, in a somewhat similar 
ca]xicity in connection with Livingstone’s 
government exjieditions, opened our eyi's 
to the wealth and the economic importance 
of the East Alrican flora, ih itish enter- 
jirise has introduced the tea-shrub into 
India and ('(^yloii, cotton into all })arts of 
Africa aJid I lie Pacific, ca('ao into West 
Africa, coffee into ( evlon, Nyassaland, 
Jamaica, and Trinidad. 

Sir Clements Markham won his ev^entual 
C.B. and his first renown by his s])lendid 
attempts to secure the seed of the cin¬ 
chona-tree, jealously guarded as its trams- 
. mission was by American In- 
^sings South American 

of Botanical pjc enabled I he 

ISC veries jilanted widely 

over the trojiical regions of the w^orld, 
and brought down the price of quinine, 
the most pottmt drug yet known against 
malaria fever, till it eventually came 
within the reach of jioor sufferers. If 
in this field of botany and agriculture 
there hav^e lieen trium])hs, what are we to 
say about zoology W'ell, there are two 
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sides to the account, though the debit 
balance of humanity is largely in the 
ascendant. We are credited, and only too 
truly, with having caust'd over Trojiical 
Africa a devastation in the mammalian 
fauna which it might havi* taken a wliolc 
gt'ological epoch to hava' brought al)out. 

Gordon Cumrning, ('ottoii O.swcll. 
William Webb, William Baldwin, and F. ('. 
Selous led the way in that crusade against 
the big game of the South .Alrii'au ])cnii^ 
sula which has gone far to rob that lutuii' 
confederation of oni‘ of its most attractivi* 
])ossessious iii the eyes of educattMl men 
and women. Oswell. Baldwin, and 
Selous were, at any rat(‘, naturalists who 
greatl)^- Si*lous very greatly--(‘urichrMl 
scieiitihc zoology wath s})eciineiis and 
information as to life and habits. 

The raiiq)aiit desire to kill, kill, kill, to 
have th(‘ joy of hearing the bullt't go plunk 
into a mighty carcass, or souk* form ol inai - 
vtdloiis beauty and swiltness, still animates 
the minds of most South African ]»ioneers 
who are carrying on the work ol rmjiin* 
ever nearer to the Ivqiialor. Much ol the 
big game of Somaliland near the coast 
, ^ has l)ccii killed out. liverv- 

„ , , om* wlio has Ix.-eii divorced 

Realm ot , . , , , « 

i., . , u- 01 who wislies to divorce. 

Natural History , , 1 

who IS Ihicalened with a 

f)reach of promise action, orhas inadi' an ass 
of lums(‘ll—in the phrase ol his relations — 
iiiesto East Africa l(>\vij)e()nt an unjileasant 
little j.)iece ol j)ast by l)ig-game shooting. 

There are. and have Ix'cn. ol coui.si', 
imjKirtant exceptions to this ('ategory — 
men who have shot wisely and well, and 
who have ol)served ami annotated, and 
hav'c thus enriched not only our innsiMims 
with im])ortant s])e(hmens—skins, bones, 
and ])ickled corp,§es—l)ut wlio have gix'ini 
us the life history of the auiiuals they 
])ursued. Natural history, a better term 
in this last respect than biology, owes 
much to the writings of Livingstone, Sir 
Samuel Baker, W. C. Oswell, Baldwin, 
Selous, J. (L Milkiis, K. ('rawshay, Alfred 
Sharpe. Alfred Neumann, TL N. Buxton 
in Africa, Sir Emtu'son Tennant in Ceylon, 
Sir Samuel Baker, Dr. W. T. Blanford, 

B. H. Hodgson, and K. Lydekker in India 
and Central Asia. One of the leaders in 
this modern movement of the camera 
versus rifle, fiimself distinguished as a 
shot and pursuer of shy beasts ov^er 
difficult ground, is Edward North Buxton, 
who lias illustrated the rare wild beasts of 
Corsica, Sardinia, Central Africa, and the 
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Sinai Peninsula, besides those of Ecistern 
Afri('a. J. (i. Millais has })erhaps done 
th‘‘ most striking work of all, in founding 
a school in the artistic and faitldul por¬ 
trayal of the wild life of beasts and birds in 
Hritain, South Afric a, ami Newfoundland. 

As regards gre-at naturalists- biologists 
if you will—men to whom tlu' study 
ol all living things was out', indifferent as 
to wlu'lher they exercist'd th('ir wits on 
g'ology, botany, zoology, anthropology— 
what a crown of glory will rest over the 
British ICmpire as long as British records 
rejuain ! Darwin at the apex, Huxley, 
Sir riiarles Lyi^ll, Sir ]ose])h Hookt*!'. 
Allred Russel Wallac'e, Sir John Murray 
of th(“ (diallengt'r a Canadian. Sir 
Richard Owcmi, Sir Whlliam Mowc'i . Henry 
Walter Batces, Sir K. Ray Lankester, 
Allred (larrod, W. A. Forln-s. P. L. SclatcM', 
F. P>. Tylor, Alfred Newton, \'. M. ludlour, 
and W'yville Thomson, t )ur men first 
re\'eaK'd the* curious water launa of T.ake 
ranganyika -|. K. Moore and Dr. W. 
Cnnnington and tluMi tliat ol theVicloria 
Nyaii/n,. not les^ I'emarkabk' because* of its 
coineidenee. They h'alconer, Lydekker, 
^ Ikiin, Dr. And(*rson. Dr. Lyons. 

Foes ^ ( ain. (ireg^)ry. and others—dis- 
fM ‘•<»vered. (*lu<'idat(‘d, and illus- 
^ t rated tlu' wonderful extinct 

mamimilian fauna of North-w est India, the* 
strange beast-reptiles ol South .Africa, the 
('al ly elephants. Sireiiia. hyraces of ha>C(‘ne 
Lgyj)l. lh(' ('xtraordinary giant mar¬ 
supials and birds of Pk'ioceiie Australia, 
riu'se achic'venu'iits not only k'(l to the 
purest of all joys, the increase' ol abstract 
knowledge, but hav(‘ aided us in our tight 
against the real reactionary Nature. 

For. in the most jiart the* deadliest fo(*s 
of man are' the minutest organisms at the 
bottom of the tri'e of life, simj^le devel()]>- 
inents of li\’ing matter scarce'lv to lu' 
classihed as animal or vegetable. In 
the light against the bacillus, spiril¬ 
lum, anueba. coccidimn, trejioiK'ina and 
tiypanosome. the Ihiti.sh Empire has 
takc'U a leading phme- a dominant jdace 
almost, not lorgc'tting thc^ spleiidici co¬ 
operation of iM'ance, (Germany, Italy, and 
America. Sir Patrick Manson, Ronald 
Ross, and others, discovered the whole 
])roccss by wdiic.li aimeboid spores are 
introduced into the human system by 
such agencies as the mosquito, tick, and 
flea, theueby producing malarial fever 
and other dread di.seascs. Sir David 
Bruce elucidated the mystery of the 


tsetse disease and. in concert with 
I)rs. Nabarro and ('astellani, solved the 
probknn of sleeping sickness. An Indian 
army medical officer. Colonel Lambkin, 
has discovered a means of inoculating for 
syphilis ■—syj)hilis. like' sleejung sickness, is 
jiroduced by a llagcllate ju'otozoon, in this 
cas(' a treponema- which may evi'iitu- 
T'l. •• ‘dlv stami) out that honible 
j «. . malady. ()iir eagi'rness tcjopen 

SickMjs'"* " 1 ’ Africa hiought 

the sleej)ing sickness into 
I'ganda, and has ('ost tliat ]-rotectorate 
in all m.'arly loo.ooo liw's. This is a 
terrible iti'in at Inst sight, but one W(' can 
balanc(* at oiict* by discounting the (at 
least) lOO.ooo lives jirobably lost in 
I’ganda and Lnyoro during the if'igns ol 
th(' king-; Mti'sa. Kaban'ga. and Mw.inga, 
bv the int('rnecine wais. poison ordeals, 
slave-raids, famines, and other causes of 
dej)opulalioii w'hich ha\’e b('en abolished 
by the introduction ol law’ and order 
under the Ihitish a'gis. 

It is a mistake to supjiose also that tin.' 
indigenous pO])u]ation of Africa was exempt 
from these awful \'isitations of di.sease 
before wi' mixed thi'in all u]) ; before wc* 
o[)(‘ned route's thi.' W’a\' and that way 
across the continent. W'hich conveyt'd 
diseasi* through insei t agt'ucit's from oin* 
lot of ])('ople to anotht'i’, hithe rto se])aiate'd 
by mutual distrust eir by ])athle\ss forests. 
On the contrary, before tin* white' man 
arrived on the' scene', the j)0]Hilati()n of 
Africa w'as, I surmise from native lege'iids 
and traditions, constantly being wi]>ed out 
by e'pidemics, first ol one' eiist'ase, then of 
another : by famine's eliie to une.'xpe'cte'd 
droughts, leicusts oi other in.sect ]>lagues, 
or by attacks on foe.xl crops by heu'els of 
ele])hanls, aiiel the' destrue’tion of li\e*- 
stock by lions and le'opards. 

These are' all e\’ils w’hie li ha\'e' been or are' 
be'ing abated by Jh'itish e'uergies. I conli- 
elentlv ex])e'ct that w’e shall soon have 
maste'red the mysteries of .slei'ping sick- 
lu'.ss, blackwate r fevau', choleua. 


Sanitation 
the Enemy 


of Disease 


and many other diseases, and 
l)e^ abl(' to ]>revont them or 
to eure them with ce'rtainty. 
In India it has been realised for the last 
ten years that sanitation.a eleanlinesswhieh 
would suppress the flea, other ]);ecautions 
wdiich would exterminate the mose|uito, 
might reduce the mortality from ])lague‘, 
cholera, and other dreadful maladies of 
the troj)ics lo small dimensions, ever 
dwindling to cessation ; and this has been 
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one of tlie hardest, most disinterested, 
most thankless tasks which the British 
Em])ire has taken on its shoulders, l.'n- 
hapjnly, though llie oduc.ation of India 
has advanced by lea])s and bounds, the 
masses of ignorant Moslems and fanatical 
Hindus do not a])prcciate the value of 
science and of a scientific 

“ , conduct in oui lives, anv more 

than ,1(. (lio pLasants of 
cience Iivland, of some j^arts of 

England still, of S])ain, Italy, or Russia. 
India has emee or twice l)(‘en brought 
nearer to general revolt l)y honest 

and sin.'fTe attein'j)ts to get rid of 
])lagu(‘ and cholt'ra tlian she has by the 
im]:)osition (/! salt taxes or (lu‘ insuffta'* 
able sriobbisfinc'ss of “ inem-saliibs ” or 
eyeg 1 asse d o lii (‘e rs. 

Our effoils to iTn])rove the l)n“eds of 
hors(^s, raltl(\ shec]), pigs, goats, dogs, 
and many domestic birds are worl<l- 

famous. \\\' have domesticated the 
ostrich. inli-o(hicc:d th(^ Angora goat into 
South Africa, the Merino shc(‘p into 
Australia. New Zealand, and South 
Afric'a ; the camel into Australia ; (he 
horse into South and South Central 

Africa. Auslrah;i, and New Zealand ; d(‘er 
into New Z'-aland and Mauritius, 'flnt 
UKumtain streams of .New /(‘aland, British 
Central and Faist Africa have been 
abundantly stoc kt*d with trout. We ha\'e 
syst(‘matised the ])re.servation of the 
Indian elcjihant, his ca])ture and training 
for industrial purposes. 

When we first took' Cy])rus in hand, the 
hm^sts and th(‘ native agriculture were 
disappeaiing under the combined attacks 
of domestic goats and swarms of locusts. 
The goats were soon kc'jit outside the ]>ro- 
tect(‘d arc'a, but tli(^ light against th(" 
locusts was a struggle that lasted for many 
years. This hateful insect ])est is now 
]iracti('ally extinct in Cyprus, to the v(‘ry 
grt'at gain of the island’s pro.sperity. We 
are now bracing ourselves for an attack on 
the mos(_]uitoes, rats, sjiarrow’s, 
in Natural Hi'as, and Other small but 

Products significant pests of the empire. 

^'lle mineral di.scoveries of the 


British have already been alluded to 
in the cha])ters tlealing with their 
economic aspects. Our exploitation of the 
gold of India, British Columlha, Australia, 
New Zealand, West Africa, South Africa, 
Egypt, British Guiana, and the Far North¬ 
west of Canada has added appreciably not 


only to the wealth of tin* world in general, 
but to that of the indigenous jieoplesof the 
gold areas. The same may be said about 
the tin ol the Malay Peninsula, tlie coal of 
India, Natal, Borneo, Australia, and 
British Central Africa. We have dis¬ 
covered and worked ])etroleum and bitu¬ 
men in Burma, Nigei ia, and Barbados. 

Co})per has enabled us l)y its intrinsic 
value to gain for tlie geiu'ral use of man 
the ghastly deserts of South-west Africa 
and Australia. Diamonds have brought 
water, trees, flowers, livestock, Iminan 
settlers, and the amenities of a highly, 
civilised life* to bare, stonv, lif(‘lt‘ss ]>Ialeaus 
of inner South Africa. Tlu'ii' attraction is 
enaliling us to combat tlic choking \^i‘gcta- 
tion ot British (iuiana. 

It is im]^ossil)k' in the s])ace at mv com¬ 
mand to eiiumerati' tlie iiaincs and I he 
individual ser\'ices of those Biilish sub¬ 
jects whom the s])ecial coiiditions of the 
emj)ire hav(‘ iinjK'llt'd to wonderful dis¬ 
coveries in all the unemiinerati'd braiiclies 


of pui't; S( i(‘n(X‘ -])hil()logy ; eom])ara(ive 
studv of religious beliefs, mylhologw and 
folk lore ; eom-jjarative anthropology, and 
_ . . , all hranch(‘s ol human 

riain s anatom\’ and mi'dieal jnris- 
Predominance , , ■ , 

' At. ur prudence; in medicine am 

in the World ‘ , 11, 

surgc'i y. m law and tin* 1 rain¬ 
ing of h“gal ('od(‘s; in mililar\’and naval 
stra((*gy: industrial a])pliam'es : (‘lectri- 
c.ity ; .ship constriielion ; tiic invention 
and improvement ol locomotives, st('am- 
engines, l)icyeli‘s, anlomobiles. and tnr- 
bin(‘S ; in cJiemistry and melallurgv ; 


in sanitary (Migineering ; in archiK't iiire. 
])hotography, i^ainting, etching, engraving, 
book illustrating, ]U'inting, cal )m(‘l-making, 
tailoring, dressmaking, and n])h()l.st(‘r\ (the 
carj)ets of the Jh'itisii lGnj)ire di'sei \'c a 
special mention^: in the drama and 
literature, ]uose and ]X)etry. 

lnnum(‘rable works of reference would 


show either (he active ])artici])alion or 
the ])redominance of Ih'itish citizxns in 
all the s})heres of great^ intellectual and 
practical achievements.* It is to this 
record we appeal in maintaining that— 
with all its imperfections, .shortcomings, 
blunders, or c])isodi's of wrongdoing, 
violence, or injustice fully di.scounied — 
the British Emjnre has been a greater 
blessing to the world at large ana' to all 
the countries within its sco])e tllan^^ny 
congeries of states under one head ‘9^1 
h.as preceded it in history. 
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CIVILISATION AND CHRISTIANITY 

EMPIRE'S DEBT TO MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 

I T lias Ih'C'ii Hr* custom until (]uitt‘ denounce MoliauiuK'danisni or idol-wor- 

rocoTOlv tn 1 initiciTinn urn- <I»iiT iimf nc; one livcK' iiiIimckI in n n(*\V 


* recently to sneer at missionaries, ])ro- 
])agandists of tlu* Christian religion, in all 
circles exi'(‘])1 those of the jRofessedly 
(l(‘Vout. 1 'he late l.ord Salishiirx', in veiled 
terms, oiu e or twice di'scrihed tlu'Ui as a 
nuisance. ITiey have often been regarcltnl 
as such by statesmen who ('onduet(‘d our 
fon'ign or colonial al'fairs. I am not going 
to deny that tliere lias l)eeii misdirected 
/t'al in the past, and that in some cases the 
wrong kiml of missionary did a gn‘at d(‘al 
of harm and ])ut (in'at Britain to much 
anxiety and expens(^ 

Elsewhere I have animiidverted on flu* 
soini'what ('rack-brained, uiu'ducated mis¬ 
sionaries who waiidc'red into Ab\'ssinia to 
convert the Abyssinians to a different kind 
of (dirist ianit y to that which tlu'y alread\ 
jirofessed, and who in\'ol\’ed (Ireat Britain 
and the Ib’itish taxpayer in a war which 
co.st (piite a thousand lives and several 

millions sterling. This is the 

The Good j 

Work of , . . 

. where missionary enterprise 

Missions , - , 

was excess]vel\' ill - directed, 

and w'here it gave just ground for the 
animadversions of the iiSfio type of 
statesman, who would not dream of omit¬ 
ting attendance at church on a .Sunday 
morning, yet was jx'rfectly indifferent 
to the sjiiritual or moral welfare of the 
myriads of black or brown people with 
whose affairs (bi^at Britain was l)egin- 
ning to interfere politically. 

VVhen our tlescendants are able to look 
back on things from the large end of the 
telescope, and the history of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries is concentrated 
into a single readable volume, I think a 
very large part of that volume will be 
taken up with the results of mi.ssion work, 
possibly a larger s])ace than is accorded to 
the successful campaigns of great con¬ 
querors by sea or land. The point of view 
from which I write is a peculiar one, which 
will probably please no one set of thinkers. 
I know it is no longer fashionable to 


denounce MohamuK'danism or idol-wor- 
shij), just as an\' lively iulerest in a new 
nudrical arrangianenl ol tlu' Psalms is 
almost impossible to liiul. e\'en in the 
une.x[)lored jiarts of Xew England. My 
own lawless \'iews. if T may obtrude them 
without inipci i iuence, would be rendered 
_ thus : That nearly all religions 

T^e Supreme iMir.lcn, all 

Power of i- ^ ^ 

mc(.'ssant ('log on the uiiuard 

Christiftnity . ‘ i . i 

)>rogress oi humaml x'. and the 

only ti'aching which seems to tJie [in'sent 
writ(‘r to be in consonance' with jirogit'ss 
is the t('acliing of ('hrist and the won Is ol 
such ol liis a])osll(‘s as caught His spirit. 
(Tirist’s teaching, like two or three other 
gn‘at utterances of humanity, seems tlu' 
goal ol wliich w(* an' never (piite abri'ast ; 
it is always a little' ahead of the idi'als of 
true Socialism ; it is a religion w’hich is an 
e'X])ressi(>n of the Iriu'st Eibeialism. 

Many \ersions of (Tiristianity have* 
d(‘velo]K'd into letish worshi]) and fatuous 
formalitic's. mystic riles bordeiing on 
sorcery, Judaism run mad: ttu* letter has 
killed the s})irit; th(' Incarnate Eo\’e has 
been lost in fanatical hale. Still, this 
religion, even in its most violeni or foolish 
])hases, has nev('r fjiiite left Ihe skirts of 
coiiimonsens(*, the middle jiath of sanity 
along which man ach'aiices, with occasional 
checks and de\aations. tow’.irds the goal 
of the ]\]illennimn. 

What has ^lohainmedanism done for 
the world ? What has been accomplished 
of ]u'rmanent good by Buddhism, and b\ 
the w'ild, raving, nightmare nonsense of 
. Hinduism? It is :rue that the 
*«*o*»s Arabs less than a century after 

the East death of Mohammed ab¬ 

sorbed Persian and Byzantine 
culture, and s]n'ead this through Syria, 
Egy])t, North Africa, and S]ain. It is also 
true that, to a limited extent, they kept 
the lamp of civili.sation burning, some of 
the old Greek culture living with thi'in. 
while Roman civilisation in NortJiern and 
Western Eurov)e was overwhelmed by the 
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(ioth, Hull, Frank, and L()nil)ard. To a 
^reat extent the civilisation ol the Arabs 
in pre-Turkish days was the distorted 
civilisation ol Rome. Rome and Byzan¬ 
tium, the direct inherilors of Hellas, had 
implanted tiunr ei\’i]isLtion too stron^dy 
along the shori's of (ht‘ Mt'diterranean for 
it to be annihilated by that mixed herd of 
Saracens, whv h alter all only included a 
proportion ol Aralis ol tVu* desert in its 
ranks, and was recruited largely Iroin tlie 
M e dit e rra 1 u■ an w( > rl d. 

Hut there was something in the Moham¬ 
medan Ti'hgion wliich])ri'vented intellectual 
ad\’anc(‘. Lilo'llu* olhiM gn-al religions of 
Asia, it was a -ase ol arri'Sted de\'el()])ment. 
The results art'])lain to (he minds of all but 
laiUaslie ])erverts. Why is the (dinstian — 
ri'al or nominal i<i]) dog lo-da\' ? Because 
he is heallhier, stronger, lar wiser, much 
su]>ennr 111 mental ca]»acil\' to llu' millions 
of Asia, aiul A Inca. Wdiai ha\’e the Turks 
mveiiti'd ? *riu'\' ha\'e compiered mainly 

b\- Christian weapons, liy (lie arts invimted 
and ])erjecled uiulei' the com])arat iv(“ 
Ireedom ol ( Iirisl iaiiit y. 

The Japanese hav<' emerged from th(‘ 
\assaldom of Asia bei'ause they havi‘ 
('0]ued (lie arts and si'it'nccs of Cliristen- 
doin, because tlie\'are unhamju'red bvany 
binding religion wdiich makes it impossibh^ 
for (hem to li\’e alter the manner of Chris¬ 
tians. It Was (he nioi’e iirimordiai ’nd]inrt‘ 
type ol Clirisliaaiity lliat, consi loiislv or 
iincoiiscioiisl\. the great Ih'oteslant and 
(‘alholii' missions of (he British hmiiini 


have .sought to iin])lant in the backwaid 
and foolish places of the world din ing the 
religious revival of the nineteenth century. 
The Christian pro])agaiula of the Crusa,des 
was, of eourse, no belt it in any oije whit 
than tlie holy wars of the Moslems. 

I f anyl hing. t he (diristians c)f the eleventh 
to the tlurteeuth centuries conducted 
themselves worse in Syria and the Hol\ 
Land than did the Mohammedans, when 
it was their turn to lie niipermost. d'liey* 
])ractised a form of religion which in 
man\' aspects was a di'gradiiig fetish , 
worship and an instigation to diHuls ol 
violence and ojijiri'ssion (‘ssc‘ntiall\' mi- 
Cliristian. T 1 r‘ CnisadiM's’ t\pe ol 
Christ iaiiitv lasted down to 


The Quakers 
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till’ sixli'i'iith eentnr\' ami 
the Spanish diseovcM\' and 


conquest ol J'rojiieal .VnuTica. 
it was the Oiiakers that really startl'd 
on the missionary path the chiirehes out¬ 
side the ])ale ol Rome. 'I'liey seem, iirst 
of all. to have eonreivi’d a.))arl from tlu' 
Jesuits. CapiK'hins. and l'ra,neiseans f)f the 
sewnteenth and eighteenth cent mil's— the 
idea of ])eop]es of a different lac- and a 
dark-eoltiured skin enjoying eipial rights 
of humanity with the coin jiK'ringCaneasian. 

'riie Societ y ol Ti'iends “ t hiakers " is a 
silly nickname which might snit'ly be 
allowed to dii'- in fact, ha,d not long been 
m existence as a delinile sect of thinkers 
belori' they had begun a. ei iisadv* against 
the slax'c trade, which was iievia' to 
die out or even ])i're('])fibly to slacken 
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THE HANDSOME MISSION CHURCH AT BLANTYRE IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 

iiiilil tlic tnidc in slavTs was (‘xti'nniiialcd. (dive. anytliin|^Mik(-‘a Clirislian ])roi)a^aiuLi. 
ddic Anti-Slav(*ry .Scxdety of (ireat P>ritaiii was sternly discouraffed by tlie h()n()nral)l<‘ 
and Ireland, wliicli exists to this day, was luisl India (d)nii)anv honi the Itxir that it 
founded and has been niainl\ suj)])()rl(‘d by \\'ould arouse MoJiarninedan and Hindu 
(hiakers. In the ei^dileenth century —the fanaticism ; also f»ecause in Kiif^land it.self 
un.sectarian missionary Soei('ty lor Pro- interest in reli^don had very much .slack- 
motin^" ( hristian Knowled^i* was founded ened, and ofheial (’hristianity was not 
in jt)(.)8 ; the Socit'ly for (In* lho|)ai;alion considtucd an urticJc iWwf^orUiUou. 
of tlie (h)s])el in I'orc'i^m Parts, in 1701 The (dinn h ol Puf^land had no /A^al for 
—other Nonconformist bodies in the ])ropaganda amonf.;sl the heathen as a body, 
\V('st Indii's and tht‘ United States chain- thouj.ih there wt're a few notable exccp- 
pion(‘dth(' ('anse of the ne^U'o. It was not tions amon^^sl its cderi^y who went adiroad. 
iinlil (lie time of Wesley tJiat any section P>i.sho|) Heber (T7SpicSjl)) was probably 
of the (diiirch of Kni^land interested itself the first to arouse the sympathy of the 
actively in liumanitarian pro})a{.tanda. The members of the National Church in re;^nird 

. inti'rest that tlie Onakers, to the deploralde condition of the natives 

IntcVes^^hT Wi'sleyaus took, of India, d'he (duirch Missionary Society 

the^Ne rocs especially in the late of was loimded in 171^)- Hs first field of 

e cgrocs West Indian and North o])eratiuns was India. It was sujiported by 
American ne^nx), drew them inevitably to the Tow Church rather than the Hi/^^h, 
the coasts of Afri('a, firstly' to re])atria(e and in its early days it drew down a certain 
ne^u'oes who had attained freedom, and amount of ridiiaik' on mission work by, 
who found tlu'm.st'ives outcasts in the body jiossibly, an excess of sentimentalism, 
politic of white men’s colonics or slates ; In its desire to make up to the nei^ro for 
and secondly—with a much greater en- the wrongs that he had snffereil at the 
thusiasrn and success—to evangelise the hands of the white man for the two cen- 
mdigenous .savage negroes of West Africa, furies, during which the exponents of 
India offercul an immense field for Anglican teaching were too much in¬ 
missionary enterprise. The kings of Den- dined to stand behind the slave-owner, 
mark, from 1703 to the early ])art of the Ihe negro was placetl on a pedestal by tlie 
nineteenth (entury, ])romoted actively ('Inirch Missionary Society, and creditiai 
Danish, Giuanan, and Nonconformist with qualities of lieud and heart that he 
British missions to the east coast of did not, unfortunately, always possess. 
Hindustan. For some fifty years after the The Baptist Missionary Society, founded 
British dominion had beeTi founded by in 1792, began a great educational work 
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in India at the close of the eighteenth 
century, and soon afterwards began to 
work among the West Indian negroes. 
It laid the foundations of a negro civilisa¬ 
tion in Fernando Po during the middle of 
the nineteentli century, which even under 
tlie once unfriendly rnie of Spain and many 
other difficulties grew slowly to its modern 
. . dev('lo]unenls. The same thing 

LivmKstone country 

Lf of the Kaineruns, and is being 

issionary Central basin 

of the Congo. The educational work of 
the same society in India and China is 
also being conducted on a gigantic scale. 

The London Missionary Society came 
into e.\istt‘nce in i7()5, and re])resented the 
aspirations of the Congregalionalists and 
Wesleyans. One of its first great pioneers 
was Davit! Livingstone. It is difficult to 
e.\'agg(‘ratc‘ the benefits that the Bcchuana 
tribe's in South Central Africa and the 
peo|)les of the Nyassa-Tanganyika Plateau 
and of Madagascvar have owed to the agents 
of the London Missionary Society. 

The Loiiversities’ Mission was founded 
in i8()0. after the appeal of Livingstone in 
1836, and has since taken a large share 
in the evangelisation of East Africa and 
Nyassaland. Tlie great missions of the 
Presl)yterian churches have done much 
for education in India, China, British 
Central Africa, Nigeria, and South Africa. 
The e\’angelisation of the Pacific has 
been largely the work of the Church of 
Lviigland and of the Wesleyans. Most 
people nowadays have read of the success 
of tlie Church of England in Uganda. 

There is an English Catholic Mission, 
directeii from Mill Hill, at work in the 
eastern section of the Uganda Protec¬ 
torate. Some nn'iition should be made of 
th(^ struggling North African Mission, which, 

I believe, has also sent exponents of Pro¬ 
testant Christianity to Pensia and the 
Turkish dominions. It has been an up-hill 
task for the brave men and women of this 
band to light against Moham¬ 
medan prejudice, superstition, 
and ignorance, especially in 
matters of hygiene. This 
mission, so far as it has succeeded, has done 
so by following the only means of access 
to the citadel of the Mohammedan heart— 
a thorough-going knowledge of Arabic, 
of the history of Islam and the features 
of its faith, and of medical science. 
Medical missions indeed, during the last 
quarter of a century, have developed to a 


The Value 
of Medical 
Missions 


remarkable degree in India, China, and 
Africa. Along these lines of ai)]U()ach it 
is not easy to overestimate the sheer good 
that has been effected by CUristian 
missions. This leads mo to my j^lainest 
s]K*akiiig and the core of my argument. 

The whole of the Christian world itself 
is far from being in agreement on even 
fund.amental dogmas of its religion, and 
so long as each sect, branch, or church 
adhered rigidly to the exposition of *ts 
own version of Christian dogma and of 
that alone, so long much of its work with 
intelligent non-('hristian races was fruitless 
and even baneful, since it revived the dis¬ 
like and distrust of the (diristian as an 
official or ruler. But when, as has beiui 
the case almost universally for the last 
thirty years, each mission in ils turn 
thought more of the teaching of Christ as 
a means of beginning, and endeavoured 
to deal fraternally rather than })aternally 
with the people it had come to leach, 
Christian ])ro])aganda b(*gan to achieve 
success by leaps and bounds. When 
some historian of the world sums uj) its 
results a hundn'd years or so hence, he 


A Testimony 


will—I say with confidence— 
. be able to show'that the great 
‘**‘*^*'®*’^ Christian missions emanating 
from Europe and America 
have conferred on the backward countries 
of the world, to say nothing of the 
savage regions, a veritable renaissance, 
an education, an elevation which has 
been conveyed in a betl('r and more 
salutary manner than it could have be('n 
by soldiers or officials, whose teaching 
was imjiosed by force and not persuasion. 

I am well aware that that is not the ver¬ 


dict of to-day in all res])ects. Missionary 
efforts, in ('liinaM^specially, have not only 
been extremely obnoxious to the 
indigenous governing class and to unin¬ 
formed public opinion in that region of 
400,000,000 conservative, industrious 
]>eople, but the troubles which have ensued 
have entailed armed intervention- on the 
part of European nations. For these wars 
the missionaries have been hold to blame. 
Several European and American statesmen 
have told them that they were not wanted 
in China, and had much better go away. 

Yet, a hundred years hence, even if the 
missionaries were to depart from China to¬ 
morrow, it will be realised that they have 
done much to lay the foundations of a 
new China, to harmonise the ideas of 
China with those of Europe and America. 
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They have broken down more completely 
than any other force the isolation of China 
from the world’s movements ; and surely 
it is not well for the in ogress of the human 
race tliat 4ppo()o,ooo out of a total of 
I,200,00(),00() should be entirely out of 
touch with the rest ? 

What has been the result to China of 
her isolation and her degenerate pursuit 
of false knowk‘dge ? That at the present 
day, though she numbers 4 ; >,000,000 of 
])eopIe under th(' nominal sway of the 
•C,jiines(‘ Em])eroi-. she is more or less under 
the thraldom of Ja])an (50,000.000), w'ith 
an alternative of b(‘ing under the thumb 
of Russia (150,000,000). Take one instance 
alone of tlie false cultUK' that missionary 
teaching has attemjded to remove- the 
cramped foot of the ('hinese woman. 
There may be some variation in a code of 
morals or acce])ted canons of beauty. 

'I'Ih* ultimate test of the value of both 
probably is the })ros]ierity and ha])])iness 
of the jx'ojde tliat adopt tliem. Put to this 
test, it must suR'ly be admitted that the 
taste, morality, and good sense of the white 
races of KurojH* and America are superior 
. to those of the backward 
WhM Chinese Tlu-iiltoi native is t.) 

Women Owe iir,ioran( or of 

to Missions 11 1 ■ 1 . 

unbalancc'd mind. We must 
cling to some standard in these things, and 
all tlu' ev'ideiice which can be submitted to 
Reasonable, sane men jioints to the fact 
that the Eurojiean standard has generally 
been th(' best. Well, according to the 
EurojH'an standard the cram])ed foot of the 
('hinese woman is as silly as th(‘ precau¬ 
tions against defilement on the p)art 
of the Puahmans, the law which forbids 
th(‘ eating of beef to the Hindus, the 
I.evitical jirohi bit ions of the ])ig. the hare, 
and the oyster, the Moslem disapproval 
of ju’etures and statues, or the fetishistic 
practic(‘S of negro Africa. When Chinese 
womcJi all ov('r ('hina are able to walk 
about with the ea.se and comfort intended 
by Nature, they should put u]) some 
commemorative tablet to the memory of 
the Christian missionaries whose advice 
and influence abolished this and other 
])reposterous mistakes in the perverted 
culture of the Chinese. 

I have ventured in other places to 
call the missionaries the tribunes of the 
people. Mission influence created Exeter 
Hall, and all which that now vanished 
place of meeting portended in the attitude 
of the British Empire towards indigenous 


and inferior races. This policy, one may 
hope, will still be maintained by the 
Aborigines Protection Society. Again and 
again (he responsible rulers of the British 
Empire have been ])revented bv i s 
influence from committing acts of injustice, 
or allowing colonists or (olonial officials to 
do so, against the previous occupants of 

the soil. Many of these had 
®. nev^er been conqiu'red. but had 
of Native the advent of the 

British Em])ire peacefully, and 
even with acclamation, as a force' wliic'h 
would maintain law and justice. 

luifortunately, the fir.st instinct of 
the imjietuous colonist or piont'er has 
been to deprive the.se prior inliabitants of 
tlu'ir just rights. There has been, no 
doubt, exaggeration on both sides. It 
•would have been manifestly unfair to 
attribute to inactive, ignoranf savages the 
whoK' of the vested rights over vast areas 
which have only bt'cn turned to profitable 
use by the exjieiiditure of British ca])ital 
and British lives. In some few instances the 
European missionaries may have been 
unjust towards the Ivurojiean jiioneer or 
trader, and have denied him the reward 
to which he was entitled for his suiirerne 
efforts in the cause of civilisation, (’)n tlu' 
other hand, the.se lay colonists would 
have reduced the indigenes to miserable, 
landless serfs, have denied them a common 
humanity with us—though that this tie 
existed was soon shown by the hybrids 
which sprang up—but for the outcries of 
the missionary and the ]>hilanthr()pist. 

The final test of the right to survive 
can only be [iliysical and mental fitness ; 
but it is advisable that there should be a 
brake on the reckless advance of the 
('aiicasian. and this drag is pro\'ided by 
both the teaching and the true practice 
of the ])rinci])les of (^hristianity. There 
should be a R'al Christian science, 
not the blasphemous, nauseous fraud 
which passes under that name in America, 
which should appW the prin- 
^ ** ciplesof Christianity to the wild 

f*"®. . flora and fauna of the world. 

Missionaries human race and every 

type of animal or jilant should be given 
a chance to show if it cannot find some 
niche in the mosaic of the wide world. 
There should be missionaries of biology its 
well as missionaries of Christianity, and 
both alike should plead the cause of the 
overwhelmed, the backward, the im¬ 
perfect that may yet be made perfect. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE 

PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN THAT 
DEMAND ATTENTION AND SOLUTION 


A (iR()\VlN(i (liffirulty, tlu' i)rin(M])al 
unsolved. })r()l)leni of llu‘ immediate 
fiitarv\ is tlie veyuhition of (he interrela¬ 
tions iK'tween the dil'h‘rent slates, colonies. 
]n()t(‘e(ora(es. and other dix'isions o| the 
empii(' ill re!J:ard to mntnal dtd'enee. or 
a eojimvon atdioii of nhenee. the eondnet 
^ ^ ol rm])ei ial diplonuacy. and, 

’■'‘*0““".'“' al.ovc ;ill. intor- and extra- 
o mperia lnij)(>rial commeree. W’Ikmi 
F eder&tion i i i ji 

through sneh workers on the 

imagination as Lord LieaconslKdd and Sir 
riiarles Dilhc' (in his " (iri'ater Ihitain 
idea of lh(‘ maji'sty, tlu‘ marvellous seo])e 
ol the Ih'itish ICmpire began to permeate 
the minds ol educated jieojde, the <pu\stion 
of Inipc'i’ial Federation Ix-i'ame, and has 
reinaiiit'd. an impoitant ]>olilical idea. 

The d(‘sir(‘ was horn in Ihigland, ami has 
n'Tnained until recently an luiglish asjiiia.- 
tion, not as yet warmly espoused in 
Scotland, and only shared by that small 
porlion of Ireland that is English in 
sym])alhies. South Aii ica, in tlu* ’seventi(‘s 
ot tlu' last century was so strongly J)ntcli 
in feeling, and so inheientlv hostile to 
England, that the late Lord L’arnarvon 
^^'as unable to biing into existmice e\'en a 
confederation of tlu' South African states, 
thougli h(' had soh'ed tliat difficulty 
lietween Fremdi and Lniglish in ('aiiada. 

A certain Irish element that prosjien'd in 
South-eastern Australia, and liy its talent 
and intluence directed a good deal ol the 
local IhTSs opinion, thnnv cold water on 
the Ini])erial Federation idea so 
Proposed eoncerned Australia, 

roun s that time posse.ssed no 

vehicle lor tin* exjiression of 
Indian opinion. It merely s])oke through 
the months of Anglo-Tndian officials. 
Nevertheless, the i(lea made jnogress 
up to a certain point. It was dis¬ 
cussed on two lines; A commercial iinif)n 
and the universal ])articipation ol all parts 
of the cmj)ire in the common sujijiort 
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of tlu‘ armed forces by land and sea. 
The desire to jiromote lm])erial unity of 
purpose induced several statesmen, such 
as Lord Kandolph (dmrchill, | an flofrneyr, 
and |osi‘ph Chamberlain, in TNS5, iS()2, 
and ipop,, and also im]K)iTant organs of thi' 
Press to modify thi'ii' views on Fr‘(' 'Prade, 
and t(» advocatt‘ the ristoration of differ- 
(‘idial duties, in fav'onr of the colonies and 
India, at the ])orts of (iia'at Hiitain and 
Indand -in short. Protection. 

So long as then* was any chance of the 
great raw-malerial-jirodiicing ])ortions of 
the em))ire like India. Australia, and N(*w 
Zealaiul and ('anada cai ing nothing about 
the fostering of local iiKlustries. but 
agreeing to dev'ote all their energii*s to the 
production of raw materials which might 
b(‘ mannfactur(*d by tlu* looms, forges, and 
fa(doric‘Sof (ireat iJrilain and the North of 
Ireland, there was much to be said in favour 

of a commercial union of the 
and ® whol(‘ (unpin* which would 

n . <liscriminati' in all its cus- 

belf-Protection , a .1 

toms Houses against the 

goods arriving from countries not belonging 
to the Im])erial ])ai t. Great Britain woulil 
tlien have become a ])rivilegi‘d market for 
the sak'of eoloTtial produce (raw material), 
and tlie colonies would have absorbed the 
bulk of thi‘ British manufactured goods. 
There would hav e been small local sacrihci's, 
but such a bond as tliis would have knit the 
(‘inpirc together, and the. wealtli andjiower 
derived from this close commercial asso¬ 
ciation would have mode it irresistible by 
land and sea—the mistress of the world. 

Unhajijhly, as some think, India, 
Australia, Nh"w Zealand, and ('anada did 
not share these views. They wished not 
only to ])roduce enonnons quantities of raw 
maierial, f)ut to be equally endowed with 
highly organised industries to manufacture 
lliat raw material. They wished to protect 
these nascent industries by a relatively 
high tariff wall which would make it very 
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nearly impossible lor the Mother Country 
to compete against local mainifactiires. 
It is true that a somewhat illusory pre¬ 
ference was to he grantt'd to Hrilish goods 
in comparison to those coming from other 
countries, but this ])refercnce was not 
enough to make Australia, New Zealand, 
or Canada a better market for the inanu- 
lactures of Britain than any other civilised 
country of the world. Tn India, as th(‘ 
government of King ICdward has the 
supreme controlling ])ower, while there has 
been fair play to local Indian industries 
and administrative iinle})endence, Free 
Trade has been maintained throughout all 
Southern Asia under British infliiencc, and 
British manufactures are still able to find 
a profitable market under the P»rilish flag. 
There has also been less attempt on tlit* 
part of the selt-govc'Hiiiig colonies in 
South Africa to shut out British manu- 
lactured goods than has been the case 
with Australia, ('anada, and New Zealand. 

7 'his being tht* general position, there¬ 
fore, the policy of Protection has fallen to 
the ground—inevitably since our trade 
with the non-British world is at pres(‘nt as 
three to one in comparison 
with our trad(‘ with the rest of 
the British Empire. If W(‘ 
broke our commercial treaties 
in order to discriminate in our home ports 
in favour of our daughter nations, colonies, 
or protectorates, wi* should probably b(‘ 
ruined as an industrial nation, lor the* sell- 
governing portions of tin* empire offer us 
practically nothing in (‘xchange. 

Unfortunately, to those who still take 
an interest in lmj)erial federation, the 
great daughter nations are setting their 
laces towards tht* ideal of fiscal independ- 
(uce and isolation. It may be, from the 
point of view of all humanity, that this is 
the best plan to cherish. If persisted in, 
it will mean that every se])arate section of 
the em])ire which is indej)endent of mone¬ 
tary subsidies or help from the British 
Parliament will frame its own tariff and 
initiate its own commercial relations, with 
the ])oint of view solely of local advantages, 
and without any regard to the commercial 
welfare of the em})ire as a whole. 

If Jamaica can make better terms for her 
sugar, fruit, or other products by joining 
the Customs Union of the United States, to 
the disadvantage of British imports, she 
will do so. Perhaps, from the Jamaican 
stand])oint, she will be right. New Zea¬ 
land or Australia may also enter into 


Friead of 

Colonial 

Commerce 


Special arrangements with the United 
States, to the disad\’anlage of Britain, 
but to lh(i gain of local manufactures or 
products. India may ('liter into closer 
arrangements with the ('tiijiire of China or 
with Jajian- in matters of commerce — 
than with the two islands in the North 
S(xi. South Africa may con- 
L ^'Inde a c.omniercial alliance 
® **1 IS ('aiiada or with Austialia, 

axpayer great ad\autage ol all 

these regions, but very much to the 
detriment ol ])urelv British eommerc(‘. 
The V(Ty iinluir part ol the ('iitin'ly self- 
seeking vi(‘Ws now' in v'ogut' with colonial 
statesmen is that to the British ta\j)ayt‘r— 
almost alone—is left the onerous charge 
of suppoiting .i. navy which mainly exists 
to deiend tlu' overseas po.sst'ssioiis of 
Great Britain, and an army which must 
be ready to strike at hu's of th<* em|)ire 
in any or all of th(' ('ontiiK'nts when called 
upon to (to so. 

It the self-governing sections ot the 
('iiipire contributed jirojiortioiiately to 
their j)o|)ulalion and their commerce to 
the Imperial cost ol the Impeiial army 
and iia\\'. then there would be li'ss hard- 
ship to us. tlu'ir ci-'ditors and creators, in 
their uIk’I disK'gard of our commercial 
requinmu'iils. But to continue to leave 
us almost the ('iitirc' (‘\])eiis(‘ and res])oiisi- 
hility ot deleiiding the v'mpire, and maiu- 
taiuiiig law and order within its limits, is a 
])oliey which must in tlu' long run s})lit 
up the Brilisli Em[)irt‘. ThiU'e is a limit to 
our resoure('s in mouc'y, as wx'll as in men. 

Colonial statesmt'U argue that then' 
shall !)(' no taxation without repitcseuta- 
tioii : that tliey ha\a' no uuhounded faitli 
in tlu* wisdom. ('C'ouomy, or talent (^f the 
Board of Admiralty, the War Ofiiee, or the 
Ministrii's for h'ort'ign .Vffairs oi for the 
C()loiii('s ; tlii'y are not dis])osed to 
furnish funds from out of their (wvii internal 
revenues to be s})ent at tlu‘ discretion of 
the gowrnment sitting in London. If 
they are to coJilrihutc*. they must be pro- 
])ortiouately repivseiited at 
some Im])erial council stationed 


Case lor 
an Imperial 
Council 


in London, and be able to in¬ 
fluence the general policy of the 
empire in all matters that might lead 
to interstate tnniblo or external wars. 
The op])osition to any such Imperial 
])olicy and to the ijitor\'ention of delegates 
from the daughter nations or dependent 
kingdoms or empires in bureaucratic 
affairs comes entirely from Britain itself, 
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chiefly from that great and important 
body of permanent civil servants, trained 
by generations to exceeding discretion, 
reserve, and prudence. Statesmen from 
the great colonies are often widely different 
in nature from the men that serve 
King Edward in the Home Country. 
They arc negligent of official secrets, 
- .. daring in imblic speeches, and 

r ^ • . . reckless of consequences, for 

of Colonial i rr • ^ 

. the very good and siimcient 

reason that, situated where 
they are. they are so absolutely safe. They 
can say and do the most imprudent things 
to foreign powers, and leave Great Britain 
to bear the brunt of their reckless actions. 

The statesmen of Canada know that 
a punitory expedition or a great in¬ 
vasion of C'anada hy r«nother Power from 
across the seas is an almost impossible 
feat, though it may be much casief for 
Germany or France to bombard London. 
Australia and New Zealand also know 
that they are immune from serious attack 
on the part of the United States. Japan. 
Russia, Germany or France. On the other 
hand, the two home islands arc exceedingly 
vulnerable, more so, perha])s, than tlie 
mass of their pojiulation or some short¬ 
sighted Ministers believe. 

VVhate\’er course may be taken by 
events, there is no real danger to the in¬ 
dependence of Australia, New Zealand. 
South Africa, and Canada. If Great 
Britain were driven out of India as a 
go\'erning power she would not be re¬ 
placed by any other European nation. 
It is })Ossible that in course of time strong 
commercial relations may grow uj) be¬ 
tween South Africa and Australia. Both 
countries may maintain fleets, with New 
Zealand. j)erha])s, as a third, which 
would be sufficient to prevent the hostile 
action of Asiatic oi‘ Eurojieaii Powers in 
the southern seas. The only danger to 
Canadian independence is from the United 
States, which, however, is hardly likely to 

waste blood and money in an 

anger o unprofitable war for the an- 
I nexation of Canada. If the 

Impenal Federation idea is not 
revived and carried through to ultimate 
success with an Imperial council that will 
be a real working element, and with some 
sacrifices on the part of the component 
daughter nations, the next stage or phase 
of the British Empire to be reviewed by 
historians may be its restriction to the 
control of India and Southern Asia, 


Egypt, and all existing British Africa 
down to the River Zambesi, the Medi¬ 
terranean Islands. Gibraltar, the Falkland 
Archipelago, the West Indies, Gu ana and 
British Hondura-^, together with the com¬ 
mercial outposts in China and the Pacific. 

And here, again, we must not look for 
finality. In all these regions we are 
simply playing the jiart of educators. 
Our descendants will have to face the 
idea of a universrdly educated, selfo 
governing India, wiierein lh(‘ British 
Empire may be only a subject of grattdul 
remembrance, local nomenclature, and' 
innumeral)le votive statues. Perhaps the 
English language, if all Euro]>ean tongues 
have not been set aside for a unixersal 
Esperanto, may remain as the commercial 
medium in India. We shall have kit on 
that v^ast region of Southern Asia, the 
original matrix of Man, an impress mort* 
lasting and more en'ditabk' than the 
effect of the Roman Em])ire on oui‘ owti 
land and kindrc'd EurojH'an countries. 

The only way to counteract such a fate 
—and, as it may not come about for a 
hundred years, it need not unduly agitate 
the readers of this History -— 
The Better susTiensioil of 

Government 


^overnmeni lliejudiceS, 

^ the inculcation of courtesy, 

sympathy, and unswau'viiig justice in all 
the civil and military officials sent from 
Great Britain to serve in India, and the 
patient education of the jieoples of India 
to see the world a little more through 
our eyes, to fake advantage of our ow^n 
])ainfully acquired know'ledge. 

On our })art, w'e must associate the 
educafed classes of India inoie and inoie 
with the administration of our Indian 
Empire : we \iuist give them a share 
in the councils which regulate the finance 
and taxation of their native land. India 
at the jiresent clay is not ripe for com¬ 
plete self-rule ; the withdrawal of the 
British Civil Service and soldiery would 
merely lead to devastating warfare 
between the Mohammedans on the one 
side and the Sikhs and Hindus on the 
other, either or both of these sections 
enslaving and oppressing the unwmlike 
races of Southern India or Burma. 

Much the same may be said about the 
future of Egyj)t and of British Tropical 
Africa ; we are only in Egypt as educators. 
But this is a land wdiich by climate, even 
as far as some parts of the Sudan, is as 
favourable to the settlement of the races 
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of Southern Europe as it is to the indi¬ 
genous people, who arc compounded of an 
ancient mingling of European. Asiatic and 
negro elements. There may be a steady 
set of (keek, Maltese and Italian settlers 
towards the lands irrigated by the Nile 
and its tributaries. A new European 
nation may be compacted; it will contain 
. very little that is North European and 
British in its physical elements, and 
*‘it will some day ask to stand alone. 

In Uganda, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
, with the kindred Liberia alongside, work¬ 
ing on simikir lines, we are building ii]) 
educated negro nationalities. Little by 
little they will get a larger and larger share 
in their own s(df-governnient. until at last, 
like India and h 2 gyj)t, they may thank us 
warmly for all we iiaxe done for them, and 
request to be allov\'(‘d to manage their own 
internal and external affairs in future. 


Such, likewise, may be the latt‘ of a new 
('yinus. and of a Malta, which was never 
coiKpiered. but phu ed herself unreservedly 
and trustingly in British hands, and 
therefore deserves all sympathy within 
the limits of Reason in tlu' protection of 
her W(‘ll-marked nationality 

ossi e 

.. ministi ation. A day may dawn 

when British men and women 


may no longer l)e sent from these shores 
to govern, contiol and educate races that 
are no longer backward in the march to- 
w'ards a iiniwrsal civilisation. It is to be 
hoped, howevau . that if we have played our 
part fairly, these* races and peoples that 
we ha\'e raised up from a condition either 
of savagery or of hoju'less confusion may 
unite with us on sonn* basis of strict and 
honourable alliance, together with our 
white daughter nations ; an alliance 
which shall only be framed and directed 
tor the maintenance of the world’s ]>eeice 
and the study of the world’s haj)piness. 

Until the question of the internal ad¬ 
ministration of Ireland, Scotland, England 
and Wales has achieved a i)roper and fairly 
complete settlement it can hardly be 
said that we are fully prepared for the 
responsibilities of empire outside these 
islands. To some extent, almost enough 
for practical puri)Oses, Scotland has at¬ 
tained Home Rule, and Wales is well on 
the way towards it. The arrangements for 
quick legislation in and for England as 
regards purely English requirements are 
still very imperfect. But the question of 
Ireland is an urgent one. In this case wc 


Desperate 
State of 
the Irish 


have an island blest with a temperate 
and a healthy climate, set in seas remark¬ 
able for their wealth of fish, a country of 
32,605 square miles, which, if handled 
scientifically in the way of agriculture, 
forestry and horticulture, ought to support 
a prosperous, robust, and intellectual 
population of 20,000,000. As it. is, its 
people (4.458,000) are less in 
number than th(‘ inhabitants of 
London. Such as they are, they 
are a notable race. Though 
they differ much in physical type, all their 
types can be paralleled in the adjacent 
island of Great Britain. Religion is mainly 
to blame for the desperate case of the 
Irish, and the intolerance on the part of 
all the principal religious bodies in Ireland 
still stands to some extent in the way of 
a fusion of interests. 

Home Rule would have been restored 
long ago blit for the extremists of the 
Nationalist party that is to say. the party 
of Irishm<*n mostly, but not entirely. Roman 
Catholics, who have ojtenly clamoured 
not only for tin* right to administer their 
own internal affairs—which, with some 
reservations, is clearly due to them— 
but for tlu* power to sever their jiolitical 
comii'ctiou with (ireat Britain. This de¬ 
mand is so wholly unreasonable from the 
racial, the n'ligious, commercial and 
political points of view’ that it is little 
wonder it has been resisted so far by the 
majority of the electorate in (k*cat Britain. 

The Ulster minority in Ireland repre¬ 
sents an enormous amount of profitable 
industry ; it stands for the prosperous and 
well populated jxirtion of the island. 
Racially speaking, it is less Iberian and 
autochthonous than the rest of Ireland. 
Historically, its colonisation from the 
adjacent coasts of W'ales, England and 
Scotland was much more recent than other 
settlements from these directions. This 
minority declines to place itself under 
the rule of the National party, since it 
fears injustice in fiscal and 
religious matters. Extended 
measures of local govern¬ 
ment would probably clear 
away this danger. The administration of 
their own internal affairs must be eventually 
accorded to the Irish people, coupled with 
the same participation in the affairs, 
responsibilities and charges of the United 
Kingdom as a whole, and of such of the 
British Empire as is equally adminis¬ 
tered by Scotland, Wales and England. 
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Ireland's 
Need of Home 
Government 
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Beyond the seas, the idea of Home Rule 
is no new one. The states of British origin 
that now compose the United States of 
America all had their local assemblies 
and considerable powers of self-administra¬ 
tion ; but a foolish king and an ignorant 
Minister fought the battle of taxation 
without representation in th(‘ eight(*enth 

eenturv, and lost it. This im- 
Home Rule minds of 

British subjects beyond the seas 

^ that lias iu‘\’('r been allowed to 

die. The rcjiresentatix'e institutions ol the 
eoni|)onent jiarts ol the er.'})ire outside* 
the British Islands have l)een described 
elsewln^re. It only remains to glance at 
their past history and at the problems 
they may raisi* in the immediate tuture. 

Assemblies of an elecli\'e and fully 
represtmtati\ t' ( haracter were early brought 
into existence in tin* West Indies at 
\'arious dales fiom J50 years ago. It is 
])ossil)le that in tluse instain'es the idea 
of Houk' Ru1(‘ was premat uk* and carried 
to (*xtrem(‘s. Area, pojnilation, and the 
future race-eli'iiKMits ot the pojinlation 
were not t;d<en into consideration in 
granting th(*s(' rights : and at various 
times during the niiKdeenth century the 
r(‘presentati\e institutions—except in the 
Bahamas and Barbados—were abrogated 
or seriously limited. 

A constitution and elective lower 
hou.scs of jiarliament wcvv conceded to 
the two orgaiii.sed |novinces of Canada in 
T7p2 ; and responsible go\'t‘rnment for 
li])])er and Lower ('aiKula, New' Bruns¬ 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island was introduced in 1^41, after w'hat 
might almost be called a sin ies of n'bellions 
between 1837 and t8j(). But for this 
w'ise concession, the vast jirovinces of 
Canada w’ould long ago have been jiart ol 
the Ihiited States, to Hk* detriment of 
British commerce and British influence on 
the fate of the North American Continent. 
A constitution was given to Newfouud- 
^ . . land in 18 r2, and full Home 

Kuleini853. Homo Rule was 
“ , . accorded also in a reasonable 

o onies degree to the colony of British 
Guiana in Northern South America in 
continuation of the Dutch Constitution 
already in force in 180 p This was modified 
or extended in 1812, 182b, 1831, and 1891. 

Tlte provinces or colonies that now' 
compose Australia received constitutions, 
and finally Home Rule, as soon as they 
v/ere able to show indications *71 the 


pow'er to maintain orderly government. 
Tho.se rights waua* granted to New' South 
Wales in 1824, 1842, and 1855 ; to 
Victoria in 1851 and 1855 ; South 
Australia (Northern Territories added in 
i8()i-i8b3) in 1856 ; and Tasmania in the 
same year ; Queensland in 1859 ; and 
West Australia in 1850 and i8()o. The 
enfranchisenu'nt of the six colonies c\il- 
minated in the recognition bv (irealv 
Britain of tin* Australian Conmionwealth 
as a whole in I lit' year Kjoo. New Zea¬ 
land received Home Ruk* in 1882, and 
the status ot a tlominion in T()07. 

South Airica has ])r(sentt'd gRsiter 
difficulties in the framing ol resj)onsible 
government because of the two ri\'al 
types of Euro]H‘an colonists—British and 
Britannicised Germans s]H‘aking khiglish : 
and Lfoers, w'ith the (h‘scendants of 
Huguenot Frenclimen. speaking Dutch, 
b'urther. there were the millions of in¬ 
digenous negroes to be taken into ('onsidei - 
at ion. Cape ('olony, which wais by far 
th(* “ w’hitest ” ol the South African 
states, was erected into the ])Osition of a 
self-gowrning colony iji 185; .ind a 
„ , ^ . responsibk* government in 

S«I-Governm* ,li<l not n'C-ivo 

c * fi* At ‘ full responsible ]K)W(M sof sell- 
governnu'nt till i8(^,]. I lit* 
Urangi' Free State and tlu* Trans\’aal w'cre 
respectively accorded tin* ])Osition of inde- 
pendemt nations in 1854, and 1832-1858. 

Wlnm the Transvaal was annexed in 
1877, it was th(‘ intention of the British 
(iovernment to bestow^ on it a tew' years 
afterwards much the same ])ow'ers of 
self-government as were already under 
consideration for Natal. This solution of 
the difficulty, w'Jiich would have juobably 
saved us the South African War, was 
prevented by the P>oer uprising in 1881. 
Befon* the Orange River Colony and tin* 
Transvaal could be brought into line 
W'ith the rest of our colonii^s in vSoiith Afi ica 
thev had to be concpierc'd and annexed. 
They were then as s})eedily as ])ossibl(‘ 
(Transvaal in igot), Oiaiige River Colony 
in 1907) re-erected into responsilde self- 
governing states, in the same quasi-inde¬ 
pendent i)Osition as Ca])e Colony and Natal. 

There still remain subject to a great 
extent to the direct administration of 
Dow'iiing Street, Basutoland. Bechuana- 
land, and the vast Rhodesian territories 
to the north and south of the Zambesi. 
Bechuanaland and Basutoland will no 
doubt remain for a very long time to 
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come, black states, wards of the British 
Kmpirc, with the guardianshij) either 
remaining in London or eventually en¬ 
trusted to tlie W]iit(‘ ('onfederation of 
South Africa—not, however, until such 
time as we can trust the colonists to 
give fair j)lay to their black neighl)oiirs 
and fellow-citizens, and until they are 
entirely able to reli(W'e th(‘ Mother Country 
,of the cost and res])onsibility' of interven¬ 
tion. Th(‘ Khodesian ])ro\'inc(‘s south of 
th(‘ Zambesi will (‘ventualK’ become sell- 
' governinfj white man’s lands of the saiiu* 
status as those other gn^at states that will 
with tlunn form tlu* ('oiif(Mleralion of 
South Africa. The ])rovjiices north ol 
the Zarnl)(‘si will, no doid)t, btt grouped 
under the general government ol British 
('(Uitral Africa, and (W’tmtually be dealt 
w'ith on much the samt^ lines as the 
coiintry ol the Basuto and Bechuana. 

They, at any rate, emphatically are black 
man’s lands, ami should certainly bt* 
i(‘gard(‘d as a future home and juivileged 
rc'serve for such ne/^ro }>coples of South 
Alri('a as may choose to migrate thither, 
seeking a reiiige from the incomj)atible 
whit(‘man. Th(‘statesmen and 
The Hindu ^British Empire 
Demand for beginning to face the 

Home Kuie of S(‘lf-govornment in 

such territo]’i(‘s under th(‘ administration 
of the empire as are not inhabited in the 
main by white men and (diristiaiis. The 
lands of the Mohammedan have certainly 
the best of the j)remature clainis to seli- 
goN’crnment. i)ecause the Mohammetlan 
religion is h^ss unreasonable than that of 
th(^ Hindu or the Buddhist. But at 
present the cry for Home Rule is louder 
and more menacing from the educated 
Hindus of East Central India than it is 
from lands wEere the Mohammedan 
influence i)rt‘dominates. 

As l egards the Straits Settleanents (Malay 
Peninsula and Jk)rneo) and much of the 
surface of India, the question is paitially 
solved by the preser\ation and educa¬ 
tion of native rulers. Such, probably, 
will be the course followed in Egypt, in 
Southern Arabia, in the Persian (iulf, and 
in Zanzibar. We shall not grab at tlie 
land of these countries, nor seek to 
substitute a wEite man for a yellow or 
black as settler or colonist. 

We shall w^ork for free }day and full 
])rotection for the white man’s commerce 
and commercial agents, and also maintain 
as far as is reasonable the ])rinci])le of 


Free Trade. But wc shall strive by our 
advice, our threats (if necessary), our 
cash influence to educate the native 
dynasties in the ever better government 
and administrafion of the laruls subjected 
to them. If these native rulers consider 
it atlvisable by degrees to enlarge their 
native councils into elective 
legislative assemblies, such a 


Britain’s 
Wise Policy 


. ,, . course wEl not be o])])osed by 

.n Uganda Britain, provided the 

nali\’e legislatun^s show' themselves pru¬ 
dent and obsoiwant of treaty obligations. 
In Uganda llit‘ present writer was 
txu'initted It) rt‘store the indigi'uous legisla¬ 
ture. and more clearly^ to detine and 
strengthen tin- ])r(*rogatives of the native 
king. Other suj)rt*ine ehiifl’s wen; set up 
by liim.self or by his sncc(‘ssors as adminis¬ 
trators, and the ])eace and quiet which 
havt‘ follow'ed luue shown the wusdom—in 
this part of Alrica, at any rail' -of trusting 
to native dynasties to rule their owni 
p(‘o])le. A similar course has been followed 
Ill the protectorate of Sierra Leone, and 

is, no doubt, being ado])te(l in Nigeria. 

Besirles tlie (picsdons of interstate 

commercial ri'lalions and Home Rule 
there are other ])rol)lems and dangers to 
hi' laced and solved - not ])erlia])s W'ith a 
rush, but as occasion ser\cs. One of these 
is llie colonisation ol vacant lands, and 
consc(jiiontly tlu' distribution of the w^orld’s 
racial t3q)es. Within Hit' vast limits of the 
('anadian Dominion there are perhaps a 
million square miles ol fertile land with a 
healthy climate still nninluibited by men. 

Most notable ])i‘rhaj)s are tlu' coast-lands 
and islands of fEitish ('olninbia, an 
earthly })ara(list; lor scenery, climate, and 
w'ealth of natural jirodiicts. JEitish 
Coluinbiii, calculated on its ('iidowaneiit by 
Nature, should be a country with the popu¬ 
lation of France, and should he one of the 
eiix'ied nations of the world. At present 
it is inhabited ])y alnmt joo.ooo men and 
w'omen, mainly of lEitish origin—there 
arc also i j,ooo (diinese, and q.Ooo Japan- 
ese—some of wiioni have 
Mixed Races Mother 

, *^*!*.® Country, others by way of the 
Eiistern ( anc.dian jnovmces, 
or from the United States. There is, 
in addition, an Indian poj)ulati()n of 
about 2q,ooo, living very much the life 
of gypsies. This Indian ty})e wall—I 
venture to i)redict—become fused into 
the genereil community without harm to 

it. Physically, it does not differ very 
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Japan’s 
Overflowing ^ 
Population 


much more from the modern type of 
British colonist than do some of the cotter 
fishing folk of North-western Scotland and 
Western Ireland from the more modern 
race types of the British Islands. 

Still, 200,000 British colonists and 
29,000 Amerindians are not a sufficient 
population for the area and extraordinary 
natural advantages of British 
Cohimbia and its depcnden- 
' cies. The Japanese divined this 
long ago. The limits of Japan 
are all too small for its overflowing 
population. Korea may receive some of 
the overflow ; China, on the other hand, 
may re.ast Japanese immigration, and is 
quite vigorous and numerous enough in 
her peoples to do so. Even if Japan should 
wrest the Philippine Islands from the 
United States—as she may yet try to do— 
this ri‘gion does not offer great ])Ossi- 
l)ilities for the building up of a powerful 
I)eople. It is small wonder, therefore, that 
Japan has ho])ed, little by little, by 
degrees, unobtrusively, to infiltrate the 
lands of British Columbia, Alaska, and the 
North-western part of the Ihiited States, 
and thus in time create a new Ja]mn be¬ 
yond the seas which might resist aggression 
by the eventually effete races of Europe. 

Canada and British ('olumbia, and 
also the United States, are alive to this 
difficulty, and seemingly resolved to 
resist it. This movement has done some¬ 
thing to weaken the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and it may considerably em¬ 
barrass the Asiatic policy of the British 
Government. Yet the problem of Cana- 
dian-British Columbian colonisation will 
not be solved by our keeping out the 
Japanese and Chinese. 

The alternative seems simple: “ En¬ 
courage white immigration.” But the 
emigration of poor whites, labourers, com- 
jietitors with the working men already in 
possession, is not encouraged; rather 
the reverse. One can understand the 
objection of Canadian citizens 
Problem of their Motherland 

aoft tan ^lade the dumping ground for 

CoIo......on 

every right to reject. But if they are not 
to admit for menial work, or for the less 
attractive walks of life, the Oriental races— 
also an exclusion with which we can sym¬ 
pathise—then something must be done to 
attract large numbers of white settlers 
who will come ready to work, though with 
no more cai)ital than their head and limbs. 
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The objection to this policy—of throw¬ 
ing open the Canadian Dominion to all 
white immigrants on the easiest terms 
subject to the indispensable conditions of 
healthiness and morality—arises from the 
labour leaders and trade unions of 
Canada. ” We will not have labour 
cheapened ” is the substance of their out¬ 
cry. Their argument w'ould probably be 
that they do not want to repeat in Canada 
the miseries of the Old World. ” All labour 
shall be highly paid in future,” almost 
equally paid, whether it be hair-cutting, 
wood-sawing, teaching mathematic's, j)aint- 
ing ])ictures, composing operas, writing 
books, reaping corn, preaching sermons, 
pleading or defending at the Bar. 

Perha|)s they are right. Rut mean¬ 
time agricultural, mining, domestic work 
is almost at a standstill in the Far West 
while these laudable attem])ts are being 
made to solve the' social problcMii. to create 
a white ('anada in which there shall lx* no 
distinctions between skilled and unskilled 
labour —for that is what the argunuMit 
resolves itself into in llu‘ long run. 
Already young native Canadians are 
, migrating to Mexico, and the 
an& a s young married W'oinanliood ol 
the western i)arts of the do- 
mmion is wearing itself into 
old age and ugliness in the endeavour 
to be cook, waisherwoman, housernaici, 
gowu'iiess, nurse and wile in oiu*. These 
are the com])lainls voiced by many jirivate 
letters, by signed and unsigned contribu¬ 
tions in the colonial Press. The j)opulation 
of Canada has not increased ju oportionately 
by anything like the same ratio as that of 
the United States, though there is an 
almost equal arcxi of territory suited to 
the habitatiT 5 n of the white man. 

Jajiaii may also turn her attention 
to the colonisation of Australia, but the 
lands left open to her here do not offer one 
tithe of the advantages and attractions 
of British Columbia or of North-west 
America generally. They are arid and 
extremely hot, and in sonut parts very 
unhealthy. Possibly J ajian may hope for a 
tropical future. It is a people of extremely 
mixed elements, as likely to develop 
into a tropical race as into a people of 
the temperate zones. In that case, Japan 
may accept in return for a promise to leave 
America severely alone the overiordship 
of the Philippine Islands, and little by 
little become the mistress of the Dutch, 
German, and per Imps a part of the British 
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Empire in that region of Malaya between the. south-west. Speaking, however, 
Australia and New (luinea on the south- racially, some sections of the Zulu-Kafhr- 
east and Cochin China on the north-west. Bechuana peoples are no earlier colonists 
Meantime, if any movement should be of South Africa than the Dutch and even 
directed l)y th(‘ lm]>erial statesmen of the British. Some sections of them have 
Great Britain, it should be the direction inherently no better ri^ht to the soil of 
of British emigration towards British a No-inan’s-land than we have ; both alike 
Columbia—one of tlu‘ world’s paradises. have entered into the inheritance of a van- 
There is a future l )efore Trans-Zam- Earl i^^hed Bushman t ype, if one can 

* besian Africa, from a white man’s point of Colonial's^of ‘‘^sc rilx'full territorial 

\^ew, that is scarcely realised. lh‘fore South Africa rights to a race of wandering 
many y(\irs have ])assed. sci('nce will hav'e human nomads, as much, and 

^lound a means of extirpating such local no more, entitled to the tee-simple of the 
gerjn-dis(*ases as affect man and beast. soil they roved o\er than the wild beasts 
Idle ('lirnati' over nearly 1ht‘ whoh' o1 this they were attempting to dispossess, 
region Irom the Zambesi to the southern In deciding such grasa* (piestions it 
ocean is inagnificenl. Where tlu* soil is has always scaaned to the jiri’seiit wiiter 
arid it is jiackial with precious mtdals, hilt that a very gieat distinction must be made 
much of the aridity is caused by the ill- between nomads and agricullmists. An 
regulat(al water supply. Afforestation is agricultural race that has distinctly bene- 
already producing a change in this respect, fited tlu^ land it has occupied, by subduing 
and increasing the rainfall. In hu t, tlu‘ Nature and making the country fit for 
rainfall may be (*(pialised by a moderate intelligtmt human occupation, has ac- 
de-foresting of th(‘. too trojiical eastern (juired a fee-siiujile in the soil ; not so the 
coast-b('lt coincident with the planting up nomad, who is a mere hunter. Pastoral 
of the interior deserts. The stieams pi'o- ]>eoples should be given reservaitions iji 

duced by the heavy tropical oi temj)erat(‘ return for the care they have bestowed 

The White raiTiswill be made to sii])j)ly on domestic animals, and for their having 

^ water for the irrigation ol sulidued more or less the wild bea'-ts that 

favoured regions, would make the keeping of these Hocks 
The coexistence of a negro and hei ds imi)ossil)le ; or they may hava^ 
population of some hv(M)r six million within uprooted {loisontius herbs, and have rniti- 
these limits is, together with the general gated marsh or thorny scrub. 
que.stion of unskilled labour, one of the To reduce a long argument into as few 
problems that the empire has to face and words as ])ossil>le. the future settlement of 

solve before long. Alxmt 1,500 years ago, race distribution in Trans-Zambesian Africa 

in all ])]obability, there were very few big should follow th(‘se lint\s ; Tht^ existing 

black negroes dwelling in the lands to the agricultural races should be granted defi- 

south of the Zambesi. This sub-continent nite areas of land, which would become 

then was sparsely iieojiled by a Hottentot- as much theirs as land similarly taken up 
Bushman race of low or arrested jihysique, by while men ; but every inducement of 

and of poor intellectual develojiment. teaching, all fair ])ersuasion. should be 

These men were leading the almost used towards these ni*gro iribes to leave 
animal life of the Stone Age. Then came the high, cold regions or the tem])erate 
successive rushes of the pi^werful Bantu coast lands and migrate little by little 
negroes from the north and east, and a good to the tropical eastern belt, and, most 
deal of the centix' and east of South Africa of all, to the basin of the Zambesi, especi- 
was pojmlated by black men, the ancestors a bj territories 

of the modern Bechuana. Zulu, and Xyanja CeMr^l British Central Africa. This 
tribes. The Hottentots in the south-west Africa climate well suited to 

had made a more determined resistance, - negro physical development, 

and when the F'uropean first arrived on the not so well suited to the white man. As 
scene, in the sixteenth century, much of compensation for the gradual creation of 
the south-western part of this sub- a white South Africa, tiie building u]) of 
continent was still tiulside the Bantu a black Central Africa should be carried 
sphere. The })ersecution or the control on simultaneously. No injustice should be 
of the Hottentots by Dutch and British done to Basuto or Zulu, to Bechuana or 
indirectly assisted the attempts of the Baronga. But actual inducements may 
Kaffirs to extend further and further to be offered to the more vigorous and 
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interfere in Albania. It may also come 
about that Crt'tc' is clehnitely assij^netl to 
Greece, as Bosnia has been to Austria, and 
Novi Bazar to the Serbs, the right to build 
the J^agdad railway to Germany, and 
the free [)assage ot the Dardanelles and 
Bos])honis to th(‘ warships of the whole 
world. This really means curtailing by 
very little the actual extent 
of the present administra¬ 
tive area of the Turkish Em- 
])ire. In return for these 
concessions — including the recognition 
on the part of tlu' Powers of a French 
])rotectoral(‘ oV(‘r Moixxa'o— tln^ ca])itil¬ 
lations. and laU'i’ the special jK)st offices, 
and all otlu*r extra-territorial privileges ot 
the foreign Powers in 'furkey might be 
abrogated, and Turkey lelt free to attend 
whol('-hearti‘dly to internal reform and 
the ]ieacef\il exjiloitation of her wealth 
in natural })ro(lacts. 

Behind all these projects stands thi' 
German Empire, without whose acqiiies- 
ccnct' mucli of this jdanned settlement 
of world affairs is idle chatter. The 
necessarv I'lilente with (Germany, follow¬ 
ing on IIk' still more necessary understand¬ 
ings with France and I^ussia. should now 
be th(‘ object of e\’ery British statesman’s 
desire. Every reasonable i-ffort must be 
mad(' to frame an understanding with 
ti(MTnany; if jiossible, oik' which shall 
embrac(‘ and settle for at least a hundred 
years to come the asjiirations of France. 
Belgium, Holland. Kussia. America, and 
Japan. Then W(^ may be al)le to think 
about relative disarmament, and the con¬ 
centrating ol our forces on tlu* devidopmeiit 
of all the backward places of the vvoild. 

VVdien sucli a guarantee of the world’s 
peace is attained as the understanding 
between Britain and Germany, tlum. 
indecxl, we ought to turn our attention 
more vigorously than evei' to the reforms 
which are needed in our own Imperial 
domains. Be.sides those already touched 
on— local administration, com¬ 
mercial interrelations. and 
secular technical education—we 
must aim at making the Eng¬ 
lish language a universal medium of inter¬ 
communication. It must become eventu¬ 
ally the one otheial language of the whole 
empire. This need not lead to the neglect of 
other forms of speech ; on the contrary, for 
purposes of literature, science, history, and 
the right understanding of diverse minds 
and intellects, language study—not merely 
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Hebrew. Ancient Greek, or Latin—must be 
enforced on all persons in the Imperial 
service. But English should be taught 
everywdieri' in all government or state- 
aided schools, and all higher instruction 
be accessible in that language. 4 

And we must put our owm pride m our 
I)ockct and make on our j)art concessions 
to commonseiisi*. English must have its 
standard yuonunciation fixed for a hundrecl 
years, and must then be S])elt jihomdically 
in the Roman alphabet, just as wi‘ sjvil 
African and Indian languages phonetii'ally. 
Moreover, there must be but one alj>habet, 
one ])rinting ty]X' all ovim' thi‘ emjdre. At 
present we tolerati* the Irish alyihabet in 
Ireland: the Greek letters in Cyprus; 
Coptic in Egvjd ; Arabic in Arabia, Egyy)t, 
India. Cimtral Africa, and Malaya: about 
fifty different alphabets in India and 
Ceylon ; and the Cliinese syllabary in Hong 
Kong. 'Phis leads to a sickening waste of 
tim(‘. and to an obscurantism beloved of 
schoolmasters, clerics, cranky professors, 
pedantic prip, sulky bonzes, rebellions 
Hindus, intriguing Arabs, and all those 
who are really o])])Osed to the enlarged 
study of languages and th('ii 
rajnd acquisition by j)eo])le in 
a hurry. No one ('an accuse 
me of a narrow nationalism 
in advocating tlu' nniwisal use of the 
so-called Roman alphabet, because this 
elegant, clear, ensily r(“Cognis(‘d typi* 
was invented in Italy, and as regards 
its ada])tation to the phomdic rendering 
of all known languag(‘s is a (German inven¬ 
tion b\ the great Lejisius. 

Besides a uniform alphabet we w'ant a 
uniform coin of standard value, uniform 
weights and measures, and jiostal rates. 
This last retorm is nearly accomj)lished. 
In weights and measures we might V(My 
well ado])t till! metric system, and thus 
[)ut ourseh'es in harmony wu'th L'rance and 
the whole Latin wmrld, CTcrmaiiy, Latin 
America. Turkey, the Balkan Stati's, 
Roumeinia, Austria-Hungary, and Japan. 
In regard to coinage, see how ridiculously 
the cmjure differs one y)ortion from 
another. In (heat Britain, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, British Central Africa, 
South Africa, West Africa, St. Helena, the 
West Indies, Falkland Islands and British 
(luinea, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji and 
the Western Pacific, we have a gold stan¬ 
dard and the yiound sterling as unit of 
calculation, and a very sensible unit, too. 
In Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan there 
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is a monetary system nearly in accord with 
that of Britain, but the Egyptian j)ound 
is worth about threepence more than the 
Englisli sovereign. It is divided into 
100 piastres. In British Arabia, the 
Central Sudan and Zanzibar the Maria 
Theresa dollar of an approximate 3s. 8d. 
still lingers. But throughout the Aden 
, territory, British East Africa, Zanzibar, 
V Seychelles, Mauritius, Persian Gulf. Cey- 
Von, and the whole Indian Empire, the 
silver ru])ee of a more or less lixed exchange 
,—value of fifteen rupees -- £1 —is the 
establish(‘d currency. 

In the Straits Settlements and the 
federated Malay States the official currency 
is a dollar, worth 2s. 4(1. At one time 
there were three kinds of dollar in circu¬ 
lation as legal tinnier ; th(‘ Mexican dollar, 
say 4s. ; the liritish dollar, value about 
2s. tul. ; and the Hong Kong dollar, value 
al)out 2 S. These are still, with varying 
values, the currency of Hong Kong. 

In i(j02.a connnittee sat at the Colonial 
Office to consider and niak(‘. n'commenda- 


tions regarding the currency (jucstion in 
. the Straits Settlements. Tht^y 
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recommended a return to the 
gold standard, but, for some 
inscrutable reason, instead of 


taking this occasion to introduce the Impe- 
rird coinagi'. they started this great Malayan 
colony off on a fresh currency of its own, 
efpiivalent to the Ihitish dollar of an ap¬ 
proximate value of 2s. 4d. -another unit of 
inde])endent value added to the Canadian 
dollar, the ])ound sterling, the ru])ee, the 
Hong Kong dollar, the fne-franc ])ie('e, 
(which is much used in Biitish Gambia 
and in Jersey). It is actions like these that 
stand in the way of Imperial federation. 
The currency of Hong K<mg and Wei-hai- 
wei is (uiougii to make the brain whirl, and 
must cause many a suicide among cashiers 
and accountants. The Hong Kong dollar 
is at present worth about is. ii jid. Two 
other dollars of totally different and con¬ 
stantly varying valiu; equally pass current. 
The copj)er coinage is shamefully bewil¬ 
dering. British Borneo shares the dollar 
standard of the Straits Settlements. 


Canada has from its entry into the 
empire adopted the dollar of the United 
States as its unit. Newfoundland also 


keeps its accounts in dollars and cents 
(American), but British sterling is legal 
tender. British Honduras likewi.se employs 


the American dollar of an approximate 
4s. 2d. as its unit of value. Thus through¬ 
out the British Empire >vc have the 
following units and values—often fluctuat¬ 
ing—for monetary media and the keeping 
of accounts : The pound sterling, value 
20s. *, the five-franc ])iece, value 4s. ; 
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the Egyptian pound, value 
£1 os. 3d.; the Maria Theresa 
dollar, 3s. 8d. (?); the Mexican 
dollar, 4s. (?); the British dol¬ 


lar, 2s. 4d.; the Hong Kong dollar, is. iid. 


to 2s. ; and the dollar of British America, 


about 4s. 2d. For lesser coins in coppt'r, 
bronze, and nickel there are many values 
and names pence, cents, piastres, annas. 

In some parts of West, East, and Central 
Africa the kauri shell is not demon^ti.sed. 


In Nigeria, i.ooo kauris are W'orth three¬ 
pence ! This will give some idea of what 
a worry they can be as cash or in accounts. 
In British China there are coi)per coins 
representing one-hundrt‘dth part of the 2s. 
dollar—less than a farthing, and one- 
thousandth part ol the ^ame coin, or one 
forty-flrst ])art of a j)enny ! On the 
other hand, in .South Africa there is a 


distressing dearth of small cash, no coin 
below a silver thiccpxuice being in circu¬ 
lation. 


Will no great Imperial statesmen arise, 
will no council of broad views and domi- 


irant authority come into existence which 


will cause the empire to agree on : 

1. A phonetic s))elling and writing of 
the English language. 

2. I'niform weights and measures 
(metric), 

3. Uniform coinage and unit v^alues in 
calculation (decimal). 

4. A single alphal)et—the Roman—for 
writing and printing all languages on an 
identical jflionctic system, the same that 
is a|)plied to English ? 

I doubt if there arc great men to devise 
great measures, and if this magnificent but 
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unwieldy einjure, too loosely 
compacted, too perversely in¬ 
dividualistic in all its parts, 
be not drifting on to eventual 


dissolution for the want of men in its 


supreme councils “ with head, heart, hand; 
like some of the simple great ones gone ; 
for ever and ever by,” who will imi)osc 
unity in essentials and allow liberty of 
judgment in what is unessential. 

Harry Johnston 
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THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, SHOWING THE ROUTES FOLLOWED BY EARLY VOYAGERS 
Separating the Old World from the New, and extending from one Polar circle to the other, the Atlantic Ocean has, 
since the sixteenth century, been the chief romnsercial highway of the world ; but even earlier than that period, hardy 
vovagers were bold enough to venture on its waters in their auest for lands unknown. In the above map the routes 
taken by the various discoverers are distinctly shown, while the dates of their famous voyages are also given. 
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